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ON MUSEUMS 
OTHER CLASSIFIED COLLECTIONS, TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT, 
AS INSTRUMENTS OF EDUCATION IN NATURAL SCIENCE 


BY HENRY SCADDING, D.D 


So many persons had the advantage of examining for themselves the 
Great Exhibition at Paris in 1867, and such full accounts and profuse 
illustrations of its contents and surroundings were everywhere to be 
seen, that it seemed for a long while very much like an impertinence 
whenever any one proceeded to offer, in any formal way, additional 
observations on the subject. 

It was, I remember, some vague feeling of this kind that induced 
me to refrain from committing to paper and reading to the Institute, 
during its session of 1867-8, an abstract of a variety of memoranda 
made in the Exhibition, and some of the thoughts which could not but 
be stirred within one by a spectacle so marvellous as that Exhibition 
undoubtedly was: it seemed foolish to imagine that there was any 
point in relation to a scene so palpable and accessible to every one, that 
had not already been well and sufficiently remarked upon. 

A considerable interval, however, has now elapsed; and the events 
of the intervening time have, in the general mind, thrust back the 
occurrences of 1867 into comparative oblivion. Moreover, some of the 
most recent of those events have created the probability that such 
another very perfect international gathering will not again be witnessed 
for some years to come. 
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It may consequently be an act less out of place, and of less presump- 
tuous seeming at the present instant, than in some way it appeared to 
be in 1867, for any one who imagines he has anything to say on the 
subject, to indulge for a few moments audibly in his recollections of, or 
deductions from, a display which was so unique, and the witnessing of 
which could not but form un era in his experience. 

I have therefore ventured on this occasion—no other easy subject 
readily suggesting itself—to offer to the Institute, after all, some of the 
casual and, as I fear even now it will be deemed, rather unimportant, 
annotations and ideas, which I did not think it worth while to occupy 
their time with in 1867-8. 

One desire which I found myself haunted with, on returning home 
fresh from a brief—too brief—inspection of the marvellously diversified, 
but beautifully classified contents of the Paris Exhibition, was to impress 
upon all with whom I held any communication, and especially on young 
Canadians about to travel, the practical, self-educating use to which they 
might put their visits to Great Britain and the continent of Europe, 
where access is so easy to grand and extraordinary assemblages of 
objects, industrial, scientific and artistic, either temporary, like the 
successive international expositions, or permanent but constantly aug- 
menting, like the national museums to be found in capital cities and 
university towns. 

For the most part, I fear, such collections are approached by the 
tourist, from Canada as from elsewhere, in a light and trivial spirit— 
are gazed at simply as displays of so many singular, or beautiful, or 
very useful objects. 

But the doctrine which I longed to impress, and which I of course 
at the same time knew to be neither novel nor abstruse, was, that in 
the mind of every one about to enjoy the advantage of access to a great 
classified collection of objects anywhere, there should be a pre-arranged 
scheme of examination ; a certain intention; a definite aim and object: 
there should be, if practicable, some especial subject of study, or a 


particular point in some especial subject of real interest to the observer, 
on which additions to his store of knowledge were sincerely desired. 
Then, at once, the great museum cr other large classified assemblage 
of objects-—although access to it could be had only for a few days, or 
even for a few hours—ceases to be a mere show or plaything, and is 
transformed into a gallery of illustration—a delightful and precious 
instrument of self-education ; a means of meutal expansion, intellectual 
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enrichment, and positive increase of personal competency, in whatever 
sphere of duty the observer may be acting. 

And the subject which, amongst a host of others, | thought might 
conveniently have a large amount of light thrown on it by such exten- 
sive collections as those to be met with at the present day in Great 
Britain and on the continent of Europe, was Natural Science, in some 
one or other, or all, of its divisions, of Mechanical Philosophy, Chemistry 
and Physiology. 

Natural Science is a subject which is now more or less attended to in 
all our schools, I believe; but of course only its most elementary prin- 
ciples are expounded there; and the appliances for illustration are, of 
necessity, circumscribed and meagre. 

A few days, or even hours, judiciously spent in some such collection 
as that which was to be seen in the Universal Exhibition at Paris, by a 
youth familiarized with and interested in the elementary principles of 
Natural Science, might be productive to him of results of life-long 
importance. Not only, in a general way, would his mental view be 


likely to be widened, but his profession or career might be happily 


decided by an extra impulse there given to a taste, tendency or talent; 
and a hint, or idea, caught from things and processes then for the first 
time seen, might lead in practice afterwards to fame and riches, and to 
the increase of a country’s resources. 

With the hope that even a rapid sketch of that collection may, here 
and there, contribute slightly to like positive results, I now proceed 
with my proposed annotations, purposing to add afterwards a brief 
notice of the Museum at Oxford, and of one or two other kindred 
establishments. 

The Champ de Mars in Paris, the plot of ground on which the 
Exhibition of 1867 took place, is an area of 1034 acres. The whole 
of this space was required for the purpose, and fifty acres more in the 
island of Billancourt, a few wiles down the Seine. In Billancourt the 
agricultural objects were to be seen, and experiments in scientific agri- 
culture were performed. Here competitive experiments with ploughs 
and other instruments worked by steam were carried on, exhibiting the 
comparative effects of animal and machine labour, and showing the 
possibility of the application of mechanical force to cultivation even on 
a small scale. Here were machines for drill-sowing and reaping in 
operation. Grass was cut, turned over and raked, and made up into 
heaps, by machinery. Here was a miniature dairy-farm, on which 
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economical processes for the preparation of food for cattle were going 
on; and the manufacture of butter, cheese, oil, cider and piquette, a 
kind of sour wine made from unripe grapes, and much drunk by the 
peasantry of France. Modes of preparing different manures were 
shewn. The basket-maker, the cooper, the wooden-shoe maker, the 
farrier, the blacksmith, were all plying their respective trades, aided by 
the most ingenious mechanical contrivances. 

Incessant communication was maintained with the island of Billan- 
court by rail and steamboat. 

Of the 103} acres contained in the Champ de Mars, the Exhibition 
building itself, or Palace proper, covered 31} acres (153,194 square 
yards). The space outside the Palace was styled the Park. An innu- 
merable multitade of buildings were here to be seen in every variety of 
form—kiosks, pavilions, chalets, churches, chapels, bell-towers, school- 
houses, barracks, temples, palaces, huts, Tartar wigwams, theatres, 
stables, windmills, bath-houses, conservatories ; with several real light- 
houses, one of them 220 feet in height, displaying at night the elec- 
trical light. The edifices just spoken of were scattered about most 
promiscuously, as it might seem; but each had its relation to one or 
other of the exhibiting nations, and each gave shelter to and conve- 
niently displayed some special product or products of that nation, 
natural or artificial. Although at the first glance the paths leading 
to these buildings seemed labyrinthine enough, by the aid of a plan no 
great difficulty was found in threading one’s way to any desired point. 

Very conspicuous in the western portion of the Park, on the avenue 
leading towards the Military School, was one object which quickly fixed 
the eye, and which even in 1867 was regarded as ominous. This was 
a bronze equestrian statue of King William of Prussia, raised aloft on 
a high pedestal, of colossal: dimensions, and crowned with laurel. 
Towering up to a height of twenty-five feet, it seemed to dominate the 
western portion of the Park. It was in jest likened at the time to the 
fatal Horse which found its way into the heart of Troy. It was little 
imagined that the comparison was destined to be so nearly exact as it 
has proved. Another ominous Prussian object, in another place, filling 
every beholder with awe, was the so-called Krupp gun, a cast-steel 
breech-loading cannon, weighing with its carriage 141,062 Ibs. To 
enable this monster to reach Paris, the railway bridges in some places 
were strengthened. A multitude of other kindred implements of 
destruction accompanied it. Sorrow and shame, and indignation, could 
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not but be stirred by the reflection that such, after all, were the ultima 
rationes of European diplomacy. Rossini’s hymn, too, composed for 
the occasion of the distribution of the awards at this Exhibition, and 
there rendered with orchestral accompaniments and appliances of the 
grandest description, wound up, ominously, as was observed at the time, 
with the tolling of bells and the booming of cannon. 

But to proceed. The Palace itself, the Exhibition proper, was a 
structure of iron, having the appearance of being an ellipse in outline, 
but in reality it was a square, with semicircles attached to the north 
and south sides. Ita circumference measured just a mile. The 
whole was only of one storey. Fatigue in visiting its parts was thus 
diminished. To examine cursorily the contents of the Palace, it was 
necessary to perform the circuit of it at least eight times. It was 
divided into zones or bands, concentric, so to speak ; and these zones 
or bands were cut into sections by passages radiating from the middle 
area of the building. Each of these radiating passages had a distin- 
guishing name. Associations unthought of in 1867 would now attach 
to some of the titles on the French side of the Palace, as, for example, 
Rue d’ Alsace, Rue de Lorraine. The central area of the building was a 
beautiful ornamental garden-plot, with flowers, fountains, and an abun- 
dance of statuary in marble. Its dimensions were 460 by 180 feet. In 
the middle of the garden was a pavilion or temple, in which centred, 
of course, the apices of all the areas occupied by the several nations, 
bounded respectively by the radiating passages and segments of the 
elliptical circumference. The use to which this temple was put will be 
presently mentioned. 

To one passing through the zones or bands, the objects exhibited 
appeared arranged according to the place of production of each; but 
to one passing up or down the radiating passages, the same objects 
appeared arranged according to the nature of each. This was an inge- 
nious and very interesting contrivance. 

Nine-tenths of the east half of the building was omnes by France, 
the remaining tenth by Belgium and the Netherlands. 

The west half was occupied, largely, by England and her Colonies ; 
by the States of North and South America; by Spain and her colo- 
nies; by Russia, Austria, North and South Germany ; and, in slips, 
narrow as compared with the spaces occupied by the other nations, by 
Switzerland, Portugal, Greece, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Rome, 
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the Danubian Principalities, Turkey, Egypt, China, Japan, Siam, 
Persia, Tunis and Morocco 

The place of Canada in the great industrial, scientific and artistic 
Cosmos was discoverable, but not immediately obvious. Australia, I 
remember, asserted itself much more decidedly, and showed greater 
individuality. And herein a fact is symbolized. Australia, as a great 
region of the Greater Britain, is much more accurately realized, I 
think, in the common mind of the mother-country, and of Europe 
perhaps, than is Canada. (Canada lies in the shadow cast by the great 
pyramid thrown up, or being thrown up, on its southern side, and is 
but dimly seen. It is still, to a great extent, thonght of, not as a vast 
region filled or. filling with millions of English-speaking workers, 
emigrants from the British Islands, but as a French colony in the 
military occupation of Britain. Even at the Exhibition io Paris, 
prominent objects to be seen in the Canadian slip, as well as the names 
of several of the Canadian commissioners, served to perpetuate the 
impression in regard to Canada to which I have alluded. 

But again to proceed: The temple or pavilion in the midst of the 
central garden contained specimens of the coins, weights and measures 
used in the countries enumerated, those of each country respectively 
being placed in the apex of the section occupied in the elliptical area 
by that country 

The first cireuit of the Palace by the passage next to the central 
garden was made through what was entitled the Gallery of the History 
of Labour. This was a classified museum of the archwology of each 
country. A means of judging of the progress made in the successive 
centuries by each country, in industry and art, was thus afforded. To 
this collection the choicest and most curious objects were sent from the 
public repositories in each country ; and it is supposed there had never 


before been presented at one view such an assemblage of the relics of 
past ages. ‘ 


It will give an idea of this remarkable gallery if I set down the sub- 


divisions in the French portion of it, an analogous classification being 
adopted, so far as was practicable in the space occupied by the other 
nations. French archwological objects were arranged under the heads 
of—Gaul before the use of metals; Independent Gaul; Gaul under 
the Romans; The Franks to the Coronation of Charlemagne (A.D. 800) ; 
The Carlovingians, from the beginning of the 9th to the end of the 11th 
century; The Middle Ages, from the beginning of the 12th century to 
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Louis XI. inclusive ; The Renaissance from Charles VIII. to Henry IV. 
(1610); The Reigns of Louis XIII. and XIV. (1610 to 1715); The 
Reign of Louis XV.; The Reign of Louis XVI. and the Revolution 
(1774 to 1800). In the parts of this gallery devoted to the early 
portion of the mediwval period, splendid manuscripts and illuminations 
constituted a striking feature. The identity of style observable in the 
iluminations of certain very ancient Persian or Arabian manuscripts 
here shown, and those which decorate the productions of the Greek 
and Latin monasteries, was very curious to notice. 

In the Swiss portion of this gallery were to be seen innumerable 
relics of the famous primitive lake-villages, built on piles, which have 
recently been discovered, and which Arthur Helps has endeavored so 
pleasantly in his /’ealmah to rehabilitate and people with a wise and 
understanding set of inhabitants. These remains were referred to ages 
of stone, bronze and fon. Pictures reproducing these ancient Swiss 
villages were also displayed. 

The next circuit of the building to be made was through the Gallery 
of Fine Arts. Hach circuit, of course, became larger as one advanced 
outward. This gallery was filled with paintings, drawings, sculptures 
in groups, single figures, busts and medallions; drawings and models 
in architecture, engravings and lithographs. Vela’s Napoleon Mourant 
was ever surrounded by a throng, watching the figure as though it were 
a flesh-and-blood reality. The Columbus revealing America of the same 
artist, a colossal group, was especially interesting to persons from the 
Canadian side of the Atlantic. An Episode of the Deluge, by Luceardi, 
obtained the highest prize in sculpture, with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour added to it—a fine group, representing a father and mother 
and infant child, the waters just reaching them.—Whilst engaged in 
making memoranda on the spot of several special coins in a fine ancient 
collection in the Italian section, I noticed close at hand the quiet hist ! 
of the police, indicating that one was being watched. The gpecial coins 
pencilled down on this occasion, as not having been seen before, were, 
I find, a Livia as Justitia, a Livia as Pietas, a Manlia Scantilla, a 


Lucilla, a Paula, an Orbiana, and a Galeria Valeria; with a Pupianus, 
. 
a Balbinus, and a Romulus Augustulus. 


Again we passed round through the building. Now it was through 
a gallery bearing over its entrances the inscription—The Materials of 
the Liberal Arts. These were found to be paper for printing purposes 
and all purposes ; letter-press and printed books; book-binder’s work ; 
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drawing materials; applications of drawing and modelling to the useful 
arts; photographs; musical instruments of all kinds; medical appa- 
ratus and surgical instruments of all kinds; things defined to be 
‘instruments of precision, and material for teaching the sciences,” 
that is, astronomical and land-surveying instruments, theodolites, Ac., 
thermometers, barometers, hygrometers, maps geological and otherwise, 
and plans in relief.. Especially noticeable among “printed books” 
were magnificent large-paper copies of Louis Napoleon's Life of Casar, 
a production likely to be classed hereafter among the curiosities of lite- 
rature, its author and his position at the time of its composition being 
considered. 

One always knew when he had completed the circuit of the building 
by finding himself again in the grand vestibule, a wide and noble 
passage leading straight from the principal entrance of the Palace to 
the central garden ; a passage usually thronged With a mixed multitude, 
and itself supplied with objects of interest, as, for example, a succes- 
sion of magnificent specimens of prize plate, won in England by 
French horses. At several points along the middle of this passage 
were circles of seats or divans. A vacant spot on one of these was 
often anxiously watched for in vain by the wearied investigator. 

Proceeding again still outwards, we entered the next gallery. This 
was styled the Gallery of Furniture; in French briefly Mobilier. This 
term included an immense variety ef things: furniture literally, of the 
most elaborate description ; inlaid woodwork, picture frames, paintings 
on wood, tapestries, carpets, crystal, ornamental glass, window glass 
transparent and opaque, pottery, cutlery, silver and gold ware, works of 
art in bronze, silver and iron, watches, chronometers, clocks, heating 
and lighting apparatus, objects in morocco, brushes, products from 
woody fibre, &c. Among articles of furniture exhibited was ‘the 
cradle of the Prince Imperial.” On coming suddenly upon this object, 
I rewember, thinking its display here a slight overtax on the public 
curiosity. A resplendent dinner set in silver gilt, the property of the 
Emperor, duly arranged on a long dining-table, was also exhibited. 

The gallery into which we next passed had the inscription 
“Vétement” over it—“ Clothing.” Here, in addition to articles of 
dress of all kinds and in every grade of magnificence, we find cotton, 
hemp and flax fabrics in infinite variety, silk tissues, combed and carded 
wool, lace, muslin, embroideries, artificial flowers, caps, hats of straw 
and all other customary material, head-dresses and shoes, precious stones, 
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enamels, engraved jewellery. Here also were portable fire-arms, travel- 
ling apparatus and toys. Life-size and life-like figures, carefully dressed 
in the costumes of different countries, and of various provinces of 
different countries, literally “from China to Peru,” were set up in 
divers places within this gallery. The large groups of real precious 
stones of every name, and of jewel-sets in every variety of form, contri- 
buted, not only by numerous manufacturers, but by imperial, royal and 
other personages in different parts of Europe, were quite fairylandish 
in character. Here, for one thing, was to be seen the Sancy diamond, 
once the property of our James II., and sold by him to Louis XIV. 
for £25,000. In another place I remember a cluster of unwrought 
emeralds, shown as found in a Russian mine—a number of long, thick, 
six-sided crystals, of a pure green colour, bristling out irregularly 
from the sides of a great block of the whitish matrix in which they 
had been formed. 

Another gallery was now to be examined. This was entitled the 
Gallery of Raw Materials ; in French “ Matidres Premi¢res.”’ 

This, though the least showy, was possibly the most instructive of all 
the galleries to the student. Here the observant traveller, with a 
design of increasing his practical acquaintance with the products and 
applications of Natural Science, would have reaped a rich harvest. 
Here, if the visitor had the time, he could be deliberate, and be but 
slightly disturbed ; for generally speaking the crowd was not great in 
this zone of the Palace. Here were collections and specimens of rocks, 
minerals and ores, ornamental stones, marble, serpentine, onyx, hard 
rocks, refractory substances, earths and clay, sulphur, rock salt, salt 
from salt springs, bitumen and petroleum, specimens of fuel in its 
natural state and carbonized, compressed coal, metals in a crude state 
pig-iron, iron, steel, cast steel, copper, lead, silver, zinc, alloys, products 
from the washing and refining precious metals, gold beating, electro- 
metallurgy, objects gilt, silvered or coated with copper or steel by 
galvanic process, products of the working of metals, rough castings, 
bells, wrought iron, iron for special purposes, sheet iron and tin plates, 
iron plates for casing ships, copper, lead and zine sheets, manufactured 
metal, blacksmith’s work, wheels, tires, unwelded pipes, chains, wire- 
drawing, needles, pins, wire work, and wire gauze, perforated sheet 
iron, hardware, ironmongery, edge tools, copper and tin ware, other 
metal manufactures. Such a detail as this of objects, spread over only 
a very small portion of the Gallery of Matidres Premiéres, gives an idea 
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of the enormous multitude of matters and things displayed ; in the midst 
of which nevertheless reigned the most perfect order, making examina- 
tion and study quite possible. Without again being as specific, it 
will suffice to say, that after these products of mining and metallurgy 
just named, came products of the cultivation of forests and of the 
trades appertaining thereto. Then, the products of shooting, fishing, 
and of the gathering of fruits obtained without cultivation. Then, 
agricultural products (not used as food), easily preserved; which 
incladed among other textile materials, such as raw cotton and hemp, 
the cocoons of silk worms. Then came chemical and pharmaceutical 
products. Then specimens of the chemical processes for bleaching, 
dying, pointing and dressing. Then leather and skins, including gut 
work. The whole of the Russian department was redolent of Russia 
leather. 


We reached now the sixth gallery, which was nearly a mile round 


and of extra dimensions. This was the Gallery of Machines, of appa- 


ratus and processes employed in the common arts. 

All along its middle space was a slightly raised platform, on which 
appeared a forest of cast-iron with a plentifal undergrowth of the same 
material ; mechanisms great and small applied to every human purpose, 
most of them busily in action. Here were railway apparatus, telegraph 
apparatus, civil engineering apparatus, architectural apparatus, naviga- 
tion and life-boat apparatus. 

I subjoin an extract from my memoranda :— 


“T next undertake the outermost gallery that of Machines. This is nearly a 
mile round: it ought to be journeyed through twice for even a cursory view of 
it, as there is a highway on each side of the central roped-off space in which for the 
most part the machines are placed, while there is a vast display also of objects 
round the whole of the sides of each of the passages opposite to the central enclosed 
space. This part of the building is about twice the height of the interior zones, to 
give room for machine-structures of considerable altitude when set up. The rest- 
less sonnd of innumerable machines at work is immediately to be heard; their 
movements also strike the eye ; the smell of oil and oily steam salutes the nostrils, 
but only faintly; the furnaces, the generateurs de vapeur, are placed at intervals 
outside. Entering as before on the French side I notice a gigantic trophy of 
iron and steel bars ready to be converted, into anything. I pass cannon, fire- 
engines, looms for all fabrics at work, steam-engines of an endless variety of 
construction, circular saws, brick-making machines, gigantic organs here and 
there pealing out grand music occasionally amidst the confused machine-babel: 
steam-pumps bringing in actual rivers of water, distilling apparatus, sugar-making 
apparatus, models of ships-of-war with their machinery of propulsion. In Prussia, 
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—one ter weighing fifty tons; revolving ; ambulances ; a 
triumphal arch of imitation marble. In England, locomotive engines; donkey 
engines; printing présses; electric printing presses; wood-cutting machines ; 
carding machines for wool, cotten and flax; lanterns for lighthouses; coaches ; 
hat-making, sugar-plum-making and sewing machines. Near one of the entrances 
to this gallery I noticed a gilded pyramid representing the gold produced from 
the mines of Victoria, in Australia, in fifteen years, viz., 1851-66 ; its base, 10 feet 
square ; its height, 63 feet; its solid content, 2,081 cnbie feet ; value represented, 
one hundred and fifty millions sterling. In the Australian compartment was @ 
model of a £10,000 nugget.”’ 








The outermost circle of all was the Gallery of Food and Drinks: 
Aliments et Boissons. This gallery was open to the Park all round 
the exterior wall of the Palace. A projecting verandah-roof extended 
out over the whole of it. Underneath, in addition to a scientific 
display behind glass of all sorts of substances in any way connected 
with the edible and the potable, there was a series of real restaurants, 
one after the fashion of one nation another after the fashion of another. 
These establishments were usually thronged, and the scenes presented 
in a promenade round the whole of the exterior of the Palace were 
those of a well-peopled Parisian boulevard. 

Of the wonderful Park in the midst of which the Palace stood, I 
have already briefly spoken. I may add that a meandering stream, a 
cascade and a lake, all artificial, gave variety to its French portion. 
Also two immense aquaria are specially recalled, one of salt water, the 
other of fresh, underneath which the visitor might go and see a variety 
of strange fish sporting above his head as though he were at the bottom 
of the sea. 

A magnificent velum or tapestry awning, green in colour and 
sprinkled over with golden bees, had a grand classic effect, stretched 
over the whole of the wide avenue leading from the entrance gate by 
the Seine up to the principal entrance to the Palace, sustained at 
Yegular distances by lofty poles bearing long pendant gonfalons. 

Though the Palace with its innumerable satellite appurtenances 
quickly vanished like a vapour, records of its existence and system were 
made. The story of its beautiful exemplification of law and order in 
the midst of an unparalleled multiplicity remains; and that, as I have 
already hinted, may serve in instances here and there to assist a 
thoughtful youth to methods by means of which he may, if he will, 
divide and conquer the domain of human knowledge, and especially 
that province of it which is occupied by Natural Science and its practical 
applications. 
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The career of Napoleon IIL., the originator of the spectacle which 
rendered 1867 so memorable, will doubtless hereafter be employed, after 
the traditional fashion, to point a moral and adorn a tale. He will be 
one more conspicuous instance of the instability of human greatness. 
He will be parallelled perhaps in sentimental strain with Cresus. Solon 
had said to Croesus, when displaying to him his magnificence as King 
of Ionia, “ No one while he lives is happy.” When in the grasp of 
Oyrus, Crosus recalled with groans this saying of Solon. The oracle 
had said to Cresus, “Go up against Persia, and thou shalt destroy a 
great empire.’ He went up accordingly, but with the fate that has 
befallen Napoleon. With reason did he, when in durance, send to 
ask of Apollo if he were not ashamed of having encouraged him, as the 
destined destroyer of the empire of Cyrus, to begin a war with Persia, 
of which such were the first fruits; and with equal reason did Apollo 
reply, “ When the God told him that if he attacked the Persians, he 
would destroy a mighty empire, he ought, if he had been wise, to have 
sent again and inquired which empire was meant, that of Cyrus or his 
own.” Again, mutatis mutandis, the words of Croesus to Cyrus might 
be addressed by Napoleon to William of Prussia, ““ What I did, O King, 
was to thy advantage, and to my own loss. If there be blame, it rests 
with the God of the Greeks, who encouraged me to begin the war. No 
one is so foolish as to prefer to peace war, in which instead of sons 
burying their fathers, fathers bury their sons. But the gods willed 
it so.” And this convenient shifting off from human shoulders of the 
burden of responsibility would probably be accepted with complacency 
by the Prussian King. 

The words, however, of Napoleon III., which in connexion with the 
Exposition of 1867, 1 was purposing to quote, when this digression 
was induced, were these :—“ The Exhibition of 1867,” he said, in the 
really noble address which accompanied the delivery by himself of the 
medals to the successful exhibitors, “ will, I hope, inaugurate a new 
era of harmony and progress. Assured that Providence blesses the 
efforts of all those who, like ourselves, wish to do good, I believe in 
the final triumph of the great principles of morale and justice, which, by 
satisfying all legitimate aspirations, can alone consolidate thrones, elevate 
the people, and ennoble humanity.” 

These words, heard now amid the dreadful echoes which every hour 
reach us from what was beautiful and comparatively prosperous France, 
have a strange and hollow sound. They may, in spite of appearance, 
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yet prove true, although the issue may be brought about otherwise, 
than as the speaker imagined. The most acute of men are often at fault 
in their foresight. When the “Emperor of the French” pronounced 
these noble words, he was surrounded by a group such as may possibly 
be never seen assembled together again. On his right hand sat the 
Sultan himself, Abdul-Azziz-Khan; there sat also the heir apparent of 
England, the heir apparent of the Netherlands, his own son, the heir 
apparent of France, the Prince of Saxony, Prince Teck, the Duke of 
Cambridge, the Duc d’ Aosta. On his left were to be seen the heir 
apparent of Prussia, the heir apparent of Italy, Prince Hermann of 
Saxony, Prince Napoleon, the Duke of Leuchtenberg, Mohammed- 
Mourat-Effendi, Abdul-Mamid. Behind him and the Empress were 
arranged, besides 2 number of Princesses and Duchesses, the eldest 
son of the Sultan, the brother of the (so-called) Tycoon of Japan, 
Prince Lucien Murat, Prince Joachim Murat, Prince Achille Murat, 
Prince Napoleon Charles Bonaparte, with the great officers of imperial 
France and the suites of the foreign Princes. 

All of this assemblage, with thousands of others present, applauded 
the exalted ideas of Louis Napoleon at the moment doubtless with 
sincerity ; and all anticipated possibly as little as the speaker himself 
the bewildering collapse which was about so swiftly to ensue. 

Nevertheless no thoughtful person familiar with the history of man 
in the past can doubt of the progress of man in the future. That 
progress will no doubt still be beset with impediments, as usual ; but 
its rate may, in the age which is close at hand, be accelerated. 

Unparalleled disasters have fallen upon Europe. Quidquid delirant 
reges, plectuntur Achivi, has proved true again, and this time on a scale 
more gigantic than ever. On a scale more gigantic than ever have the 
many been made to suffer by the few. The rivalry, the ambition, the 
caprice of rulers have brought lamentations, and mourning, and woe 
into every household of the ruled. Will not the very enormity of the 
desolations created hasten the day when nations, peoples and languages 
will effectually secure themselves against an evil sodire? Through the 
reaction which is sure to ensue on the termination of the existing most 
lamentable condition of things, is it not reasonable to hope that peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, will more rapidly and widely prevail 
among men in the immediate future, than they have done in the past ? 

I now ask you to transport yourselves in imagination from the City 
of Paris to Oxford. 
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The Oxford Museum (the New Museum, as it is there called) is 
contained in a range of buildings 236 feet in length, of the style of the 
13th century, and situated in a large airy park. The Canadian is at 
once struck by a certain resemblance which it bears to University 
College, Toronto. In the interior of its central part is a fine quad- 
rangle, a perfect square, each of the sides 76 feet in length. This 
quadrangle is roofed over with glass. Around this square is a series of 
rooms, four of them fitted up for lectures, with flights of seats descend- 
ing duwn to a table for the lecturer. One of the lecture-rooms is for 
chemistry, another is for experimental philosophy, another is for mine- 
ralogy and geology, and the fourth is for medicine. The other rooms 
are Professors’ work-rooms, store-rooms, sitting-rooms, apparatus-rooms 
and laboratories; in the anatomical part of the building I observed a 
Macerating-room ; to the chemical portion of the building there are 
aitached balance-rooms. Almost detached outside, at one corner is the 
principal laboratory, a reproduction of the Abbot's Kitchen at (laston- 
bury. This almost separate building, circular, with conical roof, helps 
the general resemblance to the Toronto University building, although 
its position is towards the right and not towards the left. The circular 
laboratory at the Toronto University is, by the way, not a reproduction 
of the Abbot’s Kitchen at Glastonbury ; but, less appropriately, of the 
Round Church at Cambridge, commonly called St. Sepulchre’s, built 
after the pattern of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 
Round the whole of the interior quadrangle of the Museum at Oxford 
runs a corridor or arcade sustaining a gallery or upper corridor. Double 
rows of slender metal columos sustain the lofty glass roof. On the 
left as you enter are the anatomical and physiological collections; on 
the right the mineralogical collections. In the middle, on each side of 
the central passage, are zoological collections. Along the side opposite 
to the entrance are palwontological collections. 

Round three sides of the upper corridor are also rooms as below : the 
whole of the front side is taken up with a library and reading room, 
the latter containing the more recent books, the scientific transactions 
and periodicals. Qn the left isa very spacious general lecture room ; 
also au anatomical lecture room, with professor's and students’ sitting- 
rooms. Qn the right is another lecture room, and rooms for an 
astronomy professor and a geometry professor. There is also up here 
an entomological museum with a curator’s room. 
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The general contents of a great college of science, so to call it, like 
the building just briefly described, can be conceived, and I shall not 
enter into many particulars. It should be said, however, that the 
Oxford Museum contains the collections of the celebrated Professor 
Buckland, and is rich in its paleontological department, The extinct 
forms of life that have existed on the globe are here seen, so far as 
their remains have been found, in a connected series; specimens in 
abundance of the palwozoic, mesozoic and caenozoic fossils. Here are 
veritable plesiosauri (not casts), veritable icthyosauri, megalosauri, 
pterodactyles, deinotheria, elephantes primogenii. There is also a very 
striking collection, as it seemed to me, of beautifully prepared skeletons 
(all properly articulated and set up in easy natural attitudes) of beasta, 
birds, reptiles and fish ; the interior bony framework of each creature 
as marvellous to behold as its outward presentment when clothed with 
flesh and adorned with feathers, hair or scales. 

There is one feature in the interior of the museum which possesses 
great interest. The series of pillars which support the lower and upper 
arcades subserve a scientific purpose. They are, all of them, geological 
Specimens on a large scale systematically arranged. The shafts on the 
west side are respectively, grey granite of Aberdeen, red granite of 
Peterhead, porphyritic grey granite from Cornwall, green syenite from 
Leicestershire, pale-reddish granite from Argyleshire, red granite of 
Ross in Mull. On the north side the shafts are, Devonian limestone 
from Torquay, mountain limestone from Cork, mountain limestone 
from King’s County, green serpentine from Galway, mountain lime- 
stone from Limerick, mountain limestone from Cork, Devonian lime- 
stone from St. Mary Church, and so on all round the lower quadrangle; 
and again all round the upper gallery, the shafts of the columns follow 
in order of geographical age and succession ; in all 125 columns. 

Moreover the elaborately carved capitals of these columns, together 
with a series of sixty corbels built into the walls, also elaborately carved, 
are made to illustrate systematically the vegetable kingdom. On them 
are sculptured, in such order as may assist the memory, and with such 
attention to their natural aspect as may satisfy the botanist as well as 
the artist, specimens of all the genera of plants and flowers. The capi- 
tal of the column of porphyritic grey granite, for example, mentioned 
a moment ago, is formed of leaves of the date-palm ; the two adjacent 
corbels of leaves of the fan-palm; the three together illustrate the 
palmaces. Again, the red granite column from Ross in Mull, and its 
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two accompanying corbels, present specimens of the Liliaces, viz., the 
yucca, the aloe and the lilium, tulipa and fritillaria. The capital of 
the mountain limestone column from Limerick, and the two neighbour- 
ing corbels, exhibit wheat, barley, oats, Indian corn, sugar cane (with 
sparrows thereon), rice and canary grass, with buntings and canaries 
and quails thereon ; these to illustrate the graminew. The Filices are 
represented by the capital of Devonian limestone from St. Mary Church, 
and the adjoining corbels, which consist of ferns, the hart’s tongue, 
lastrea cristata, scolopendrium vulgare, blechnum boreale, and the 
mallow. The capital of a column of black serpentine from the Lizard 
in Cornwall, and two corbels, are devoted to the Dioscoracem, being 
sculptured over with small-leaved bryony, black bryony, and elephant’s 
foot. 

Another feature in the architecture of the Museum is very interest- 
ing, and possibly peculiar to itself: the elaborate and very ornamental 
ironwork in the spandrels that branch out from the metal pillars 
sustaining the glass roof, is made artistically to represent the foliage of 
the following thirteen trees: chamwrops humilis, carica papaya, acer 
pseudo-platanus, tilia europaea, tussilago farfara, wesculus hippocastanum, 
cocos nucifera, musa paradisiaca, quercus robur, platycerium alcicorne, 
musa cavendishii, juglans regia, caryota urens. 

One more feature must be noticed, which, to myself at least, afforded 
infinite pleasure: all round the quadrangle, against the piers of the 
arcade, there were arranged full-length life-size figures of the following 
world-famed scientific worthies, finely conceived and exquisitely sculp- 
tured in white stone: Aristotle, Hippocrates, Euclid, Galileo, Bacon, 
Newton, Leibnitz, Harvey, Davy, Priestley, Watt, Linnwas. 

Altogether, the Museum at Oxford was a very fascinating place. 
With its library, reading room, lecture rooms, appointed lecturers, 
varied apparatus, and studied ornamentation, it seemed more like an 
institution in Plato’s Atlantis, or More’s Utopia, than a thing of the 
present day. It was a beautiful realization of a true Movetco-—of a 
home of the Muses; of those of the Nine, at all events, who preside 
over the departments of Natural Science and Medicine. 

Since 1850, much encouragement has been offered at Oxford to the 
study of Natural Science. After the lapse of seventeen years, I 
expected, in 1867, to find the number of those who were applying 
themselves with enthusiasm to the subject to be large; but I was 
surprised to find it to be still comparatively small. The vis inertiz of 
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the old system, which practically excluded Natural Science, is very 
great; and although rewards are now offered in the University, as also 
of late too in most of the old endowed schools, for proficiency in the 
subject, the majority of those who preside over ancient educational 
institutions do not heartily recommend the subject to the attention of 
the youth under their charge. In 1861, out of 295 who took their 
B.A. degree, 45 had been students in the Natural Science school; of 
whom 13 only were classed, and 32 passed. In 1862, 335 were gradu- 
ated ; 41 of these were Natural Science students, 12 of whom were 
classed, and 29 passed. In 1863, 317 obtained B.A. degrees, 8 were 
classed in Natural Science, and 14 passed. In 1864, 281 graduated ; 
of whom 10 were classed and 9 passed in Natural Science. In 1865, 
out of 276 B.A’s, 12 were Natural Science students, of whom 10 were 
classed and 2 passed. In 1866 the numbers were: in Literis Humani- 
oribus, 258; in Scientia Naturali, 8; of whom 7 were classed and 1 
passed. In 1867, 295 graduated ; 14 in Natural Science, of whom 9 
were classed and 5 passed. Thus we see the number of those who have 
sought distinction in this department of study has been fluctuating and 
never large, considering the intrinsic interest and practical value of the 
subject, the opportunities and facilities offered, and the rewards to be 
obtained. Several of the Colleges have scholarships fur the best can- 
didates in Natural Science. Miss Burdett Coutts has, in recent times, 
founded so-called Geological scholarships, for which the examinations 
include Physiology, Chemistry and Experimental Physics. Every year 
a Travelling scholarship, worth £200, for three years, is obtainable, on 
what is called Dr. Radcliffe’s Foundation, by the best candidate among 
those who have taken a first class in Natural Science, and who purpose 
entering the medical profession. 

As to the qualifications of successful candidates in the school of 
Nataral Science at Oxford, from passmen a general acquaintance with 
the principles of two of the three subjects of the course, viz., Mechani- 
cal Philosophy, Chemistry and Physiology, is required ; and familiarity 
with a special subject in Mechanical Philosophy, as Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, Light, Heat, &e. From classmen a certain knowledge of all the 
three branches is required, to which must be added a more extensive 
acquaintance with one or other of the three, including a special subject 
in that branch for more minute examination. A classman, for example, 
may take ap Physiology as his principal subject, and Osteology as the 
special subject included under that head. Of Mechanical Philosophy 
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and Chemistry, he would only be expected to have a good general 
knowledge. Under Mechanical Philosophy, it may be proper to add, 
are included Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Acoustics, Light, 
Heat, Electricity and Magnetism. In Chemistry jzreat stress is laid in 
the final examination on Analysis. A knowledge of some part of 
Organic Chemistry is required, as, ¢ g. the Alcohol series. When 
Mineralogy is offered as a subject, some special branch, such as the 
optical properties of crystals, must be studied. Classmen in Physiology 
are required to exhibit skill in dissection. Special instruction on this 
subject is given by a professor or lecturer in the University, styled 
Lee's Reader in Anatomy. The present occupant of this important 
lectureship is Mr. Barclay Thompson, a brilliant alumous and graduate 
of the University of Toronto. Special subjects that are taken up for 
examination under the head of Physiology are, as has been already 
said, Osteology or Odontology; one of the functions, as circulation ; 
the functions of any group of animals, as, e.g. fish or molluscs; the 
nerves; Ethnology also, Botany, Geology and Palwontology. 

Another famous museum at Oxford is the Ashmolean, built in 1679. 
The portion of its contents really useful for scientific illustration has 
been removed to the new museum just now described. The remaining 
objects constitute simply a collection of mixed curiosities. In the base- 
ment of the Ashmolean are deposited the celebrated Arundel Marbles. 
The inscription over what was originally the principal entrance of 
the building is ‘Museum Ashmoleanum: Schola Naturalis Historiw : 
Officina Chymica.’’ The term “ Naturalis Historia,” as used by Elias 
Ashmole, included of course, what we now understand by Natural 
Science, just as the renowned Natural History, so-called, of Pliny is 
in fact a cyclopsedia of the Natural Science of Pliny’s age. 

In the University of Cambridge since 1848 there have been, as at 
Oxford, instituted special examinations for honours in Natural Science. 
The system of study pursued previously at Cambridge involved the 
necessity of attention to many branches of Physics. The examination 
for honours in the Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge requires an 
acquaintance with the following subjects :—Human or Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Mineralogy (excluding the Mathe- 
matical part of Crystallography), Botany and Geology. In a calendar 
that happens to be at hand I observe valuable papers set at the Natural 
Science Tripos Examinations by the Professors of Chemistry, Minera- 
logy, Botany, Anatomy and Geology, and the Regius Professor of Medi- 
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cine, viz., Profs. Cumming, Miller, Henslow, Clark, Bond, Sedgwick and 
Paget. I give one question from each of these papers. In the paper on 
Chemistry it is asked “If nitric acid is decomposed by voltaic electricity, 
in what direction are its elements separated?’ In the paper on Miner- 
alogy it is required to ‘Enumerate the systems of crystallization in 
which double refraction has been observed? Describe the situation of 
the optic axis or axes with respect to the figure of the crystal in the pyra- 
midal, rhombohedral, prismatic and oblique systems?’’ In the paper 
on Botany the examinee is required to “‘ Describe the diseases in wheat 
termed ear-cockle and ergot.’’ In the paper on Comparative Anatomy 
it is asked ‘Have any of the ringed worms true joints?” In the 
paper on Physiology it is asked ‘‘ What appears to be a principal office 
of the pancreatic fluid according to Bernard? By the selection of what 
species of mammal for his experiments was he enabled clearly to dis- 
tinguish between the action of the bile and that of the pancreatic fluid 
during life?’’ In the paper on Geology it is asked ‘‘ What evidence 
have we for a ‘glacial period?’ Assuming its existence as a fact in 
the history of the earth, how do we fix its geological date?” In 
the “ general paper” we have the queries :—‘ How do we discover the 
mean density of the earth?” “ What are the indications of its prime- 
val fluidity ?’’ ‘ What are the present indications of an increasing 
internal temperature ?’’ ‘ State some of the modern theoretical inves- 
tigations bearing upon the question of the actual internal fluidity of 
the earth, and the results derived from them.’’ 

The Fitz-William Museum at Cambridge is not peculiarly adapted 
to the necessities of the Natural Science student. It is a magnificent 
collection of sculptures, paintings and books. Institutions that help to 
the attainment of honours in the Natural Science Tripos at Cambridge 
are the Anatomical Museum, the Geological Museum, the Mineralogical 
Museum and the Botanical Garden. 

It would be superfluous to attempt a sketch of the British Museum 
in London. In a collection so extensive and so scientifically arranged 
the devotee of any speciality in Natural Philosophy will of course find 
what will delight and instruct him. I will only add for the benefit of 
any who are interested in meteors and aerolites that here they may see 
and closely examine many hundred of these petty but eccentric 
and not unformidable members of our system. After contemplating 
thoughtfully the aspect, size and weight of several of these stray 
vagrants from the outer space, all of which must be well-authenticated 
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or they would not be deposited here, no one can fail to regard with 
increased curiosity the so-called shooting stars to be seen every night in 
the heavens, but especially the November and August showers; and 
bo one can fail to feel in an intensified degree thankful that disaster to 
cities and men from the impact of such masses on the Earth is so rare. 

In the north gallery of the Museum are between two and three 
hundred specimens of meteorites, classed as aerolites, siderolites and 
aerosiderites. The first are meteorites, containing from the most part 
various silicates, interspersed with isolated particles of nickeliferous 
native iron and meteoric pyrites. The second are meteorites, consisting 
of nickeliferous native iron in a more or less continuous or sponge-like 
state, cavities in which are charged with silicates. The third are masses 
of native iron, generally nickeliferous, and containing phosphides of 
nickel and iron, carbon and other substances. (ne found in Yorkshire 
weighs 45lbs. 8oz.; one found in Tennesee weighs 60lbs.; one found 
in Oldenburg, in Germany, weighs 77lbs.; one found at Parnallee, in 
India, weighs 134lbs.; one found at Tolucca, in Mexico, weighs 173lbs. 
9oz.; one found at Tucuman, in the Argentine Republic, South America, 
weigbs 1,400Ibs.; finally, one found at Cranbourne, Australia, weights 
8,200lbs.—The so-called Blacas collection, purchased by the British 
Government in 1866, for the sum of £43,000, consisting of antique 
gems, cameos, coins, Roman plate, bronzes, painted vases, frescoes, and 
defensive armour, may also here be examined. It has its name from 
the Royalist French Dukes of Blacas. The number of engraved gems, 
cameos and intaglios which it contains is about 800. It has also some 
fine specimens of ancient phalerw or horse-ornaments —large silver 
plaques, with crescents appended. 

Other scientific collections in London are the Museum of Economic 
Geology; the Royal Society Museam; the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons; the Soane Museum ; the India House Museum ; 
the Linnwan Society Museum; the Horticultural Society Gardens ; 
the South Kensington Museum; the Botanic Garden at Kew, where 
there is a grand palace of glass, 360 by 90, filled with palms. Here 
also is to be seen the gigantic lily, named the Victoria Regia. The 
wonderful Crystal Palace at Sydenham, with its surrounding domain 
ean be put to scientific use in many ways by those who pay their visit 
with that intention. Some life-size models of the animals of the 
paleontological class, seen in the open air in their proper habitat, in 
the act of crawling up the green bank of a breezy lake give a vivid im- 
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pression of the shape and magnitude of those now extinct forms of life. 
The Palace at Sydenham is a perpetuation of the Universal Exhibition 
Building of 1871, only greatly extended and enlarged. 

The felt utility of the great temporary assemblages of objects at 
international and universal exhibitions, as instruments of education, 
has been a stimulus to the improvement of museums, and has led to 
the establishment on a large scale of permanent exhibitions scientifically 
arranged. 

Adjoining the Horticultural Gardens at Kensington there have just 
been erected magnificent permanent exhibition buildings, 550 feet in 
length ; and close by them is to be seen the beautiful Rotunda or 
Colosseum, entitled the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences. It is 
elliptical in form, its axes being 219 and 185 feet. A beautiful external 
feature of the building is a band or frieze six feet six inches in length 
carried round its whole circuit, 794 feet, towards the top, crowded with 
groups emblematic of the arts and sciences and industries, executed 
partially in colours in terra-cotta. The subjects are agriculture, astro- 
nomy, geolugy, workers in wood, and stone, and iron, music, poetry, 
construction, sculpture, and applied mechanics. 

This vast elliptical building, with a spherical roof of glass, has not 
yet been opened: it has been built by the commissioners of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, out of a portion of the proceeds of that exhibition. It 
will assuredly be one of the most striking architectural objects in 
London, and will be one more of the scientific institutions containing 
collections, which the studious visitor from Canada will earnestly desire 
to examine. 

Altogether it will be seen that at the present time there are very 
many appliances by means of which science in all its branches, especi- 
ally natural science, can be thoroughly illustrated and made intelligible 
and interesting to every inquiring mind. If the communities of 
English-speaking countries do not steadily advance in their acquaint- 
ance with the facts and laws exhibited in Natural Science, it will be very 
surprising. Still no doubt patience will be required. Where the 
so-called masses have been for centuries neglected, as, for example, in 
Southern Britain, where, astounding to narrate, a comprehensive scheme 
for elementary popular education did not exist until last year, several 
decades must pass before the laws, the beneficent laws of Nature are 
known and consciously obeyed among the classes at the base of the social - 
fabric. It will be a happy state of things when throughout a community 
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from its apex to its lowermost stratum each successive generation, by 
availing itself of the facilities conveniently placed within its reach, at 
an early moment possesses itself of the acquisitions of its predecessors, 
thus securing leisure to itself for new enquiries, having in view the 
extension of the domain of practical science. 

The world stands amazed at the rapid progress made in civilization 
and material improvement by the colonies planted in Australia, New 
Zealand, British Columbia, Canada and the continent of America gene- 
rally. That rapid progress is due to the fact that the colonists, settling 
in those regions, started from the point which the old communities from 
whence they issued had attained in science and civilization. They 
carried with them the results and experiences which had accumulated 
in the course of past human history. Had it been required of our 
colonists that they, like their remote fathers, should pass literally 
through a flint era, a bone era, a bronze era, an iron era, the continents 
of America and Australia, the islands of New Zealand, Van Dieman’s 
Land, and a score more places that might be named, scattered over the 
surface of the globe, would not be presenting at this day the scenes which 
they now do present—scenes which, for evidences of human culture, 
indastry, taste and art, begin to rival those which, a few years since, 
were supposed to be the special characteristics only of lands whose 
annals reach back centuries in the past. 

Now, each successive generation of men should enjoy a privilege 
analogous to that which the colonists of Great Britain have enjoyed. 
Each generation should start on its career, consciously equipped with 
the practical science which has accrued up to the moment of its setting 
out. 

And in a similar manner, should not each individual youth in a 
modern community start in his career with a like outfit? Ought not 
Education to mean this—the indectrination of each successive crop of 
youth with at least the elementary principles of all contemporary 
ascertained human knowledge, with a view to practical purpose in sub- 
sequent life? Would not Education, if it signified this, and was this, 
be the means of saving a great number of human beings from a great 
deal of blind, aimless action, and from a great number of blunders and 
mistakes, and so be the means also of economising a great deal of the 
world’s precious time? Should not each generation of our youth be as 
a colony swarming off from an old, well-constituted and wise state, 
carrying with it, in germ at least, the knowledge and experience of the 
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parent community, and starting from the point to which that had 
managed to attain? Especially in respect to the subjects to which in 
this address particular reference has been made—the subjects commonly 
embraced under the term Natural Science—should not an adequate 
indoctrination of the young be secured ? 

It is one of the chief distinctions of the era in which we live, that 
Nature has been, to an extraordinary extent, interpreted—not interpreted 
fully : work in that direction remains to be done in the generations that 
will succeed us—but interpreted in very many respects; and so inter- 
preted as to make clear certain consequent duties on the part of man, as 
well as certain practical advantages to be enjoyed by man in virtue of 
an acquaintance with that interpretation. 

It is discovered, and is universally confessed, that throughout Nature 
laws reign. These laws does not every sane man confess to be laws of 
God? It becomes then even a matter of religious obligation to incul- 
cate a knowledge of those laws so far as is practicable and suitable in 
the education of the young, independently of expediency ; independently 
of the efficiency, personal happiness and economy which accrue when 
a man’s line of action is habitually in the line of those laws; and of 
the failure, personal misery and waste which are inevitable when his 
line of action is habitually athwart the line of those laws. 

To come back again then to the particular thesis with which this 
address has been occupied in the main, the place and function of 
museums and other classified collections in a system of education, 
popular or abstruse, are clearly seen. The admirable order which 
objects, simple and complex, raw and wrought up, are therein made to 
take, even to the eye, impresses in a powerful manner the reign of law 
in Nature; and they enable the student of Nature, professional or ama- 
teur, to make, with immense convenience and great rapidity, personal 
examinations advantageous to his own enlightenment and advancement 
in knowledge and skill, which would otherwise be all but impossible for 
him to make. 

I have offered the advice that our youth, who at school or college 
have received instruction in the first principles of Natural Science, should 
make a specific use of the great Collections which in so many quarters 
they will discover in their tour in Great Britain and on the continent 
of Europe. I have advised that a scheme or plan should be beforehand 
decided on, to be closely followed during the days or hours which they 
are able to devote to such collections. 
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Visits to Boston, Philadelphia and Washington might in like manner 
be utilized. 

The Geological Museum at Montreal should be deliberately and 
minutely examined Laval, at Quebec, also contains scientific treasures. 

Our own University Museum at Toronto is of course familiar ground 
already to our young lovers of Natural Science. It will be found a 
good antepast to the feasts that await them on their visits to larger 
establishments. It presents some good studies in ornithology and 
entomology. I wish our own small Museum, connected with the 
Canadian Institute, were richer in objects, but it is not wholly to be 
despised. The formation of a “ Provincial Museum” was one of the 
objects to be promoted by the establishment of the Canadian Institute. 
The first section of our constitution reads as follows :—‘ The Canadian 
Institute has been established by Royal Charter, for the purpose of 
promoting the Physical Sciences, for encouraging and advancing the 
Industrial Arts and Manufactures, Xc., effecting the formation of a 
Provincial Museum, and for the purpose of facilitating the acquirement 
and the dissemination of knowledge connected with the surveying, 
engineering and architectural professions.” 

When an institution like the University of Toronto establishes a 
Scientific Museum on a good scale by the side of an humble collection 
like that which the Canadian Institute, with only limited resources, 
has been enabled to make, the latter necessarily becomes somewhat 
insignificant. Nevertheless there is a field which our Museum might 
occupy. It might be made a repository of Canadian archwological and 
historical objects. The collections in the Normal School buildings, 
Totonto, exist expressly for educational purposes, and repay a studious 
examination. Barnett’s Museum, at the Falls of Niagara, is by no 
means a common-place repository of objects. Some very fine genuine 
Egyptian mummies may be seen there. Our annual Provincial Exhi- 
bitions might also be utilized by a student visiting them with definite 
intention and purpose. 

Now, I desire it to be observed, that in all that I have thus far said, 
I have not supposed for a moment, that Natural Science is to be the 
sole subject-matter of instruction or study in a system of Education. 
I have only been insisting that in a system of Education adapted to 
modern men, Natural Science must have its due place. 

I think morals and religion are legitimate developments of man’s 
being, and are subject to Divine law. I believe therefore that these 
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ought to be included amongst the matters with which Education, some- 
where or other in its programme, concerns itself. I think History and 
the wise and beautiful Thoughts of men in all ages should be subjects 
of study in a system of Education. Have we not a hint of this in the 
fact that the written Records which we accept as Holy Writ, as a Divine 
Revelation, consist of History—of Thoughts exalted, nay, inspired ? 

I do not dream that Language is to be abandoned in a system of edu- 
cation. That too is now seen to be a human development subject to 
natural law, i.c., Divine law. It must continue therefore to be a study 
as it has been in times past, but now a more intelligent study than 
formerly, as being a positive science, far-reaching, wide-spreading. It 
will even possibly still hold its own as one of the chief instruments in 
the training of the very young, for is there not by a Divine arrangement 
a special aptitude in every infant mind for language? What is more 
marvellous than the mastery which a little child acquires over its 
native tongue or any tongue which it hears familiarly spoken ? 

The laws of mind too, being really laws, Divine laws, brought out 
into view by a comparison of human experiences, must continue to be 
taken up, in their elements, in every complete course of education. 

But what we inculcate is this, that in addition to all these subjects, 
at the present time it is expedient, it is reasonable, it is devout, to 
assign a high place in schools to the knowledge which will help a youth 
from the very beginning of his eareer to a true view of the Karth on 
which he lives, of its constituent parts, of its relations as a member of 
the Universe. It is expedient, it is reasonable, it is devout, to assign 
a high place in education to the knowledge which from the beginning 
of his career will help a youth to soundness and suppleness of body 
and mind; which, throughout life, will render him, consciously, an 
interested and skilled worker in his place in the great Whole; and as 
such, a happy man, going on his way rejoicing, singing and making 
melody in his heart. 
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ON THE DIURNAL AND ANNUAL 
VARIATIONS OF TEMPERATURE 


AT HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


BY G. T. KINGSTON, M.A, 
Director of the Magnetic Observatory, Toront 


From Bi-Hovraty Omservations sy F. ALLISON, M.A., purnixve THe Tuner Years 1867-69. 


For developing the climatology of this country, two or more chief 
stations in each province are needed, differing from ordinary stations, 
partly in the extent of their instrumental appliances, and partly in the 
frequency of the cbservations. 

One of the leading objects of these chief stations has been carried 
out by Mr. Allison, of Halifax, by making the observations from which 
the results given in this paper are derived. The nature and purpose 
of these results will be understood from the following considerations. 

The majority of observers, being engaged in their various callings, 
cannot usually observe often enough in the day, nor persevere for a 
sufficient number of years for the collection of materials adequate for 
the calculation of the normal values of the elements proper to their 
several stations. é 

Their observations can however to a great extent be made compar- 
able with those carried on more frequently, and extended through a 
long term of years, by applying corrections deduced from the observa- 
tions made at a few well equipped chief stations and continued through 
a long series of years, during a portion of which the observations have 
been taken at equal intervals not exceeding three hours. 

The corrections are of two kinds. First, the corrections by which 
compensation is made for the insufficient frequency of the observations 
at ordinary stations; and, secondly, those which compensate their 
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insufficient continuance. It is with the former class of corrections that 
this article is concerned. 

Mr. Allison has forwarded to Toronto for reduction a series of ther- 
mometric readings, made by him or under his direction at every even 
hour (with a very few exceptions) during the three years 1867-69. 

In a few instances, when readings at 2 a.m, and 4 a.n. were not 
taken, the observations of the whole day were set aside. As these, 
including Sundays, were only 22, the unbroken days in the three years 
amounted to 1,074, and the readings employed in the calculation 
12,888 ; giving, for each month, 80 or 90 readings for each of the 
twelve bi-hourly means. 

The primary object of the computation being to learn for each 
month the quantity by which the temperature at each hour differs 
from the mean temperature of the month for all hours collectively, 
interpolating formule for each month have been constructed, by aid of 
which the most probable temperature could be computed for any 
instant in the twenty-four hours. 

The following is the general type of the formulx,'where 7), represents 
the required temperature at any time (n) reckoned from midnight, the 
unit of time being one hour, ¢ , ¢,, ¢,, &c., certain constant tempera- 
tures, and c,, c,, &c., certain constant angles derived from the twelve 
bi-hourly mean temperatures for the particular month under consi- 
deration. 


T= t,+ 4, sin (nX 15+<¢,) + ¢, sin (2n x 15+ ¢,) + ¢, sin (8nX 15+¢,) 
+ t, sin (4n X 15+<,) + ¢ sin (Sn xX 15 + ¢,) + ¢, sin (6X 15+ ¢,) 
The values of the constants ¢,, ¢,, &c., c,,¢2, &c., are given for each 
month in the following table. 


TABLE I. 
. Arm } June. Jerr. 


3 68.19 

6.87 

1.81 

0.00 78 | 0.74 | 0.42 

0.1? | 0. 21 | 0.21 | 0.28 

0.11 | 0.14 | 0.21 | 0. | 0.13 | 0.14 


0.02 0.08 | 0.02 | 0.03 | 0.06 | 0.06 | 0.01 | 0.10 | 
i] j 
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TABLE L.—( Continued.) 
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Taking each monthly formula separately, and giving to n succes- 
sively the values 0, 1, 2, 3, &c., we obtain for that month the mean 
normal temperatures for each of the twenty-four hours, as far as the 
normals can be procured from the observations of only three years. 

The results are given in the following table, in which the numbers in 
the final column for the year are the arithmetic means from the corres- 
ponding twelve monthly numbers. 


TABLE II. 


. at Halifax, f 


SELELRSI SERPS ES 


3 23.18 . x - 8 J Ah 6.01 36.02 





If the difference of each hourly normal in excess or defect from the 
means for twenty-four hours given at the foot of each column be taken, 
we have the diurnal variations given in Table ILI. 
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TABLE III. 


Mean Diurnal Variations of Temperature, at Halifaz, for each month and for the year, from 
Bi-hourly Observations in the years 1867-69. 
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One of the uses of Table III. is to supply corrections to the monthly 
means derived from less frequent observations at the same station in 
other years, so as to render them comparable with the means derived 
from an hourly or bi-hourly series. 

This has been done in the case of the temperatures at Halifax in 
1870, when the observations were taken at equal intervals of four 
hours, commencing at 4 a.m. The corrections (which are very small) 
were applied to the monthly means for 1870, and the corrected means 
were then combined with the monthly means for the years 1867, 1868, 
and 1869, as shown in the following table. 
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ve | 29.48] 23.79) 28.53! 40.79) 46.39 
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Corrections for Diurn , -O1|—0. +0. “O2 +0.06 
1870, corrected for  Drarnal \ Variation. nes - . ° 58.94, 30.84 
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An interpolating formula being constructed from the twelve monthly 
means in the lowest line, on the assumption that they are the tempe- 
ratures proper to the middle days of the several months; if the coefh- 
cients calculated on this erroneous assumption be multiplied respec- 
tively by the following factors, the expression given below is obtained, 
in which 7, denotes the daily mean temperature at any time n, 
reckoned from January 15, the unit of time being the twelfth part of 
the year. 

II ° Il 
12 12 
ied . 2 


12 


sin 


42.82 + 21.82 sin (n &K 30 4+ 256.48) + 0.77 sin (2n & 30 + 55) 
0.18 sin (3n 30 + 252) + 0.25 sin (4n & 30) 


0.89 sin (Sn X 30 + 5) + 0.14 sin (6n X 30 + 270) 


From the preceding equation which, by giving suitable values to 
(n), expresses the normal daily mean temperature at Halifax on every 
day in the year, the mean temperatures of the warmest and coldest days 
are found, together with the days of their occurrence, and the days on 
which the daily mean passes through its mean annual value 


Warmest day, August 28. Mean temperature, 64°.90. 
Coldest day, January 13, 14. Mean temperature, 21°.95 


In Spring, the mean of the day is below the mean of the year on 
April 29, and exceeds it on April 30. 

In Autumn, the mean of the day passes through its annual value 
between October 25 and October 26. 


TABLE IV. 


| 
Comats ation | Jan. - Man.) Apa. | Mar. | 





Arithmetic Means from 7, esse seecseceeees| 0.41 40.56 40.49 40.78 40.77 +0.75! 
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In Table IV are shown the errors in the approximate monthly means 
when the daily mean is considered as the simple arithmetic means of 
the temperatures observed at 7 a.m.,2 p.m. and 9 p.m., and of those 
observed at 6 a.m., 2 p.m. and 10 p.m. ; and also when the daily mean 
is taken as equal to the fourth part of the sum of the temperatures at 
7 a.m., 2 p.m., and twice the temperature at 9 p.m. 

It is seen that the arithmetic mean of observations at 7 a.m., 2 p.m. 
and 9 p.m., gives a result too high by 0.° 56 on the average of all 
months, and nearly eight-tenths too high from April to July. 

The arithmetic mean of observations at 6 a.m., 2 p.m. and 10 p.m., 
is in no case more than half a degree in error; it is too high from 
November to February, and too low during the rest of the year, the 
average error irrespective of sign being a quarter of a degree, and the 
error in the annual mean less than one-tenth in defect. 

When the observation at 9 p.m. is reckoned twice, the greatest error 
which occurs in any month is slightly greater, but the average error of 
the twelve monthly means, the signs of the errors being disregarded, 
is 0.° 18, and the error in the annual mean the same as in the 
preceding case. 

These results accord in their general character with the experience 
of other places at which the observations have been sufficiently frequent 
for determining the diurnal variations. 

As regards suitability for yielding daily means, 7, 2, 9, 9, and 6, 25 
10, may be regarded as of nearly equal merit ; and as 7, 2, 9, are in 
many respects more convenient to observers than the other combina- 
tion, and less liable therefore to interruptions, these hours are recom- 
mended to those observers in Canada who read their instruments three 
times each day.* 

The numbers in Table IIT, as the title states, are the monthly means 
of the diurnal variations, and are only adapted therefore for the reduc- 
tion of monthly means at single hours to monthly means for all hours, 
and for the converse reduction. Comparison of like hours in contiguous 
months will show a considerable difference in the analogous variations. 
To correct daily means, therefore, it is necessary to possess tables in 
which diurnal variations are given at much shorter intervals. As 
three years is scarcely sufficient for the elimination of accidental irre- 
gularities, the computation of the diurnal variations for every fifth day 





*7a.m., 2 p.m, and 9 p.m., have been adopted for many years by the Smithsonian Institution. 
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has been postponed till at least two more years have been added to the 
series. For a like reason, the discussion of questions relating to the 
comparative variability of different months, and of daily means at diffe- 
rent parts of the year, has not been undertaken. The collection of 
suitable materials for Halifax is however in progress, as Mr. Allison 
has been observing at equal intervals of three hours since the begin- 
ning of 1871. 

It was stated at the commencement of this article, that besides the 
corrections for diurnal variations, or those needed to compensate for 
the insufficient frequency of the observations, corrections are also 
required in order that observations taken during a few years may be 
rendered comparable with those continued during a long series of years. 

In procuring data for the second class of corrections some other 
observers have made considerable progress ; but in order to give full 
effect to their past work, it is requisite that they should undertake for 
a few years at least equidistant -observations at intervals not exceeding 
three hours. Among these, Mr. Murdoch, C. E., of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, who has been actively engaged in Meteorology for more 
than ten years, is about, it is believed, to commence a system of three- 
hour intervals. Should he persevere in this undertaking for four or 
five years, his series will be inferior to that of no station now in corres- 
pondence with Toronto. 

It is much to be desired also that a three-hour system could be esta- 
blisbed under Dr. Smallwood, at Montreal, and Capt. Ashe, at Quebec, 
in order that their observations in past years may be more effectively 
utilized. 

In connection with the subject of diurnal variations it is satisfactory 
to mention that, through the kindness of the Rev. Dr. Fyfe, President 
of the Canadian Literary Institute, the Baptist College at Woodstock, 
Ontario, Mr. Montgomery, the mathematical tutor, with other officers 
of the establishment, have been engaged for some months in taking 
observations of the temperature, day und night, at equal intervals of 
three hours. Mr. Montgomery is fully alive to the importance of accu- 
racy; and as his arrangements are very excellent, it is anticipated that 
valuable aid will be supplied by his labours towards the reduction of 
observations in other parts of West Ontario. 
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THE PHARAOH OF THE EXODUS IDENTIFIED 
IN THE MYTH OF ADONIS. 


BY THE REV. J. CAMPBELL, M.A 


Read before the Canadian Institute, March 11th, 187). 


The title of this paper plainly proclaims its writer a student of that old 
and much abused school of mythology, which Kuhemerus is supposed 
to have founded more than two thousand years ago. I am convinced, 
with this ancient, that the gods and heroes, about whose descents and 
deeds mythology is concerned, were neither the creatures of fancy nor 
personifications of moral qualities and natural phenomena, but real 
men and women, who once played their parts upon the world’s stage, 
and who, for the good or evil in them, were deified by their subject 
contemporaries or by their descendants. I am not disposed altogether 
to discard the ethical and physical solutions, of which Prof. Max Miiller 
speaks in the second series of his Lectures on the Science of Language,’ 
nor his own philological solution of the question, “ Whence came 
myths?’’ It seems abundantly evident that many old classical tales 
were put into the shape in which they have come down to us by men 


who desired to point a moral; that some were made vehicles to convey 


astronomical and other physical truths; and that corruptions or changes 
of language facilitated the growth of not a few, as Bochart attempted 
to show in the case of equivoques between the Greek and Phoenician 
languages.” But I hold, and believe that, as I prosecute my studies in 
this department of literature, I shall be compelled still more firmly to 
hold, that the historical solution, however much it may have been 
abused by great men, such as Vossius,’ Bochart, Huet,‘ Baniers and 
Bryant,° is the only one that solves the ultima ratio of Mythology, and 
leaves no residuum of miraculous inventive power on the part of the 
ancients to be accounted for otherwise. While I rejoice in the testi- 





1 Lectures on the Science of Language, Second Series, lecture ix 

2 Bochart, Phaleg. L. i, c. 1; Canaan, L. i, c. 28. ; 1692. 

8 Vossius, G. J. de origine ac progressu idololatriae, 1641. 

* Huet, P. Dan. Demonstratio Evangelica, 1680. 

§ Banier, Ant. La mythologie et les fables expliquees par l'histoire, 1728. 
® Bryant, James, New System, or an Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 1773 
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mony given by the Apologist Fathers of the Christian Church’ in 
favour of a doctrine that received support from such enlightened 
heathens as Hecataeus of Abdera,” Diodorus Siculus" and Cicero;" in 
the adhesion to it of many of the greatest divines of France, Catholic 
and Reformed ;" and in the countenance afforded by the Christian 
philosopher, Sir Isaac Newton,” together with some of the brightest 
lights in the Church of England:” I am very far from supposing, with 
certain of them, that the stories of antiquity are mere corruptions of 
parts of the Sacred Narrative. Still less would I be disposed to accept 
Mr. Gladstone’s remarkable theory, that Mythology is a poetical exhi- 
bition of the truths of Divine Revelation." 

My position is simply this. The Old Testament contains a record of 
events which, from their connection with civilized nations, deserve to 
be called historical, as distioguished from others that happened to indi- 
viduals and obscure tribes ; such I conceive to have been the destruction 
of the cities of the Plain and the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 


The truthful nature of the record, in regard to later historical events, 
is attested by existing monuments and by profane historians, in whose 


general veracity the scientific world is pretty well agreed. We have 
reason, therefore, to believe that the earlier events recorded have an 
equal basis of truth; and that, if profane records existed of what 
occurred at the same time and in the same neighbourhood, confirmation 
would not be lacking in their case. In regard to time, we cannot com- 
plain of the Greek historians: some of these go far enough back into 
the past to satisfy the zeal for antiquity of the late Baron Bunsen. 
Neither do we find any difficulty in regard to place: Syria, Phoenicia, 
Arabia, Egypt, Ethiopia and Libya are well deseribed, and the history 
of many of these countries given at length. But, restricting ourselves 
to the limits which both of these elements (time and place) impose 
upon our research, we find nothing that is generally received as histo- 
rical: all is mythology! Shall we at once conclude that search is 
hopeless, in view of what certain superstitious Greeks and fanciful 


? Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Minucius Felix, Lactantius, Arnobius, Fuse- 
bius, Augustine, all favoured the system of Euhemerus, and argued upon it as a basis against 
Paganism 

® Ap Eusebii, Praep. Evangel. L. iii, et ap. Clem. Alex. Stromata, v. 

® Bibliotheca Historica, L. i, c. 7, L. iii, c. 29; Frag. ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. L. ii. 

1 De Natura Deorum, Lib. iii. 

1 As Bossuet, Banier, Huet, Thomassin, Tournemine, Bochart, Le Clere. 

18 The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended. 

13 Usher, Stillingtleet, Cumberland, Shuckford, &c. 
4 Homer and the Homeric Age. Juventus Mundi. 
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Germans have said concerning myths; or shall we, emboldened by the 
example of many great men and true scholars in the past, and unde- 
terred by their partial failure, give the myth another opportunity of 
proving itself to be history in disguise? My practical answer to this 
question has been an enquiry into the mythology, not only of ancient 
Gireece and Rome, but of India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and even of 
the Germanic and Celtic races; the end of which, I trust, may be the 
formation of a System of Comparative Mythology, that will furnish us 
with the history of a period too long regarded as pre-historic. 

Among the many myths that have occupied my attention of late, and 
for which I profess to have found solutions, | have chosen for the sub- 
ject of my first paper that of Aponis; the principal reason for this 
choice being that the story itself, and the historical narrative with which 
it is compared, are within the reach of every intelligent reader. In 
the case of identity which it will be my aim to prove, I might make 
my proof much stronger by means of connections furnished in Hindoo 
mythology and Persian mythical history; but, as these connections 
are only confirmatory, and not essential to the argument, I prefer to 
restrict myself mainly to what is said on Egyptian monuments and by 
Greek writers, bearing upon the two characters that are to be reduced 
to unity. 

The scene of the story of Adonis is laid either in Cyprus, or near 
Byblus in Phoenicia, and it formed the subject of an annual ceremony 
observed in almost every Grecian city of any importance. The story 
of the Exodus, on the other hand, belongs almost entirely to Egypt, 
only connecting in a very secondary way with Arabia Petraea and 
Palestine. That the story of Adonis came from the Kast there can be 
no doubt. The very name Adonis, as the Hebrew Adonai (Lord), 
sufficiently indicates its Syrian or Pheenician origin. Since we have 
thus a clear case of the transportation of a well-known story and an all 
but universal rite from an oriental and so-called Semitic region into the 
midst of a so-called thorovghly Indo-European population, why may we 
not, after examining more closely into rite and story, find them exotic 
even in Asiatic Phonicia, and discover their original habitat among the 
so-called Hamites of the world’s cradle, African Egypt. There is no 


1% I use the word so-called in the above triple connection because I can find no evidence that 
the Phoeniciens were originally in any appreciable degree a Semitic people, the rulers of Egypt 
a Hamitic stock at all, or the Greeks (a very mixed race) free from admixture of both these 
elements with their Aryan base. To ignore Syria, Palestine and Egypt, in connection with the 
spread of the Aryans and their civilization, is to shut the eyes wilfully to evidence monumental, 
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reason why the story should not be traced beyond Phoenicia and to 
Egypt, if proof can be given of the connection by migration or com- 
mercial and literary intercourse of Egypt, Phoenicia and Greece. This 
I shall endeavour to give, first of all. My three propositions will thus 
be the following : 


1. That Egypt, Phoenicia and Greece were most intimately connected 


in various ways from very ancient times. 


2. That Acencheres Mesphres Thothmosis was the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, and that in his reign this intimate connection existed. 


3. That the circumstances connected with the death of the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus, his names and parentage, clearly point him out as the 
Adonis of Pheenicia and Greece 


I.—Keyrt, Pua@nicia AND GREECE WERE MOST INTIMATELY CON- 
NECTED IN VARIOUS WAYS FROM VERY ANCIENT TIMES. 

Greece and Evyypt.—l\n taking up the direct connections between 
Egypt and Cireece, the difficulty, with any attentive reader of the 
Greek historians, is one of selection,—so numerous are the links with 
which they bind the two countries together. Herodotus plainly states 
that the gods of Greece, originally Egyptian, were introduced by the 
Pelasgi,"* and Diodorus says much the same regarding their origin. 
These statements have been confirmed by the researches of Creuzer," 
Guigniaut,” and many other students of mythology in recent times. 
Herodotus, Theopompus, Apollodorus, Diodorus Siculus, Pausanias, 
with a crowd of other writers, including many poets and the dramatists, 
agree in drawing a large number of the heroes and great families of 
mythical Greek history from Egypt. Thus Ogyges founds Egyptian 
Thebes, and gives his name te the whole country ;” Peloponnesus is 
called the Apian land after Pelops, who is the Egyptian Apis;" and 
Actis, head of the Rhodian line, founds Heliopolis.” Not only is 


traditional, geographical and philological, that has been accumulating for ages. Nothing car 
be more certain than that the whole sea-coast of the Mediterranean, north, south and east, was 
held, in Phoenicia, Palestine, Egypt and Libya, equally as in Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, by 
the family of nations now called Inco-Europea 

% Herodot. L. ii, e. 52 

 Diod. Sic. L. i, ¢. 7, & 

8 Creuzer, Symbolik and Mythologie der alten Vilker, 1819. 

® Guignient, Religions de I’ Antiquité, 1825 

® Guigniant, vol. iii, p. 88; Banier, vol. iii, ; 

71 Pansanias, L. ii; Augustine, Civ. Dei. L. xviii, « 

® Diod. Sic. L. v, c. 35 
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Cecrops brought from Sais,” but Erechtheus,”* Petes, and even Menes - 
theus, his son, who led the Athenians in the Trojan war, are made 
Egyptians; while Sais, with its tutelary divinity, Neith, is made the 
abode of the original Athene.* The Argive line, commencing with 
Io, who gives birth in Egypt to Epaphus, a purely Egyptian name,” and 
including Danaus and Aegyptus, Lynceus, and even Perseus, all natives 
of Chemmis,” is thoroughly Egyptian. The people of Laconia and 
Megaris connect with this ancient land in Lelex.” Orpheus and 
Homer, who make such frequent allusions to Egypt, are said to have 
learned wisdom on the banks of the Nile,” whence came the Orphic 
mysteries." Many arts and sciences cultivated among the Greeks have 
the same origin assigned them.” From Egypt Herodotus derives the 
Girecian amour;™ and the scenes of many well-known fabulous narra- 
tives, such as that of MVrometheus, are placed in that country.” 

Greece and Phenicia.—With Phoenicia we may include the whole 
sea-coast of Palestine, inhabited by a homogeneous people. At Paltus, 
we are told, Memnon lies buried.” From Sidon, Cadmus carried Pho- 
nician letters to Greece,” and there Paris stopped with Helen on their 


way to Troy from Lacedemon.” In Accho, Herculus was bitten by a 
serpent.” To Dora Mazocchi assigns the origin of the Dorian race.” 


The great battle of Perseus with the sea monster, almost all geographers 
are agreed in placing near Joppa.” Even Ascalon was founded by a 
brother of Tantalus, the father of Pelops,” although the Lydian narra- 


tive ascribes its foundation te a general of Alcimus of Lydia," and the 


sap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. L. x, ¢. 10; Proclus ap, Tim. Plat., Diod. Sic. i, 16; 
etzes, Suidas, &ec 
i, 8. i, «. 16 
chol. ; Guigniaut ii, 719, & 
Hi, 153, iii, 27: ** Apis is the god whom the Greeks call Epaphus.” Epaphus must 
i Apophis, the type of evil in Egypt, and the name of the Shepherd King, who 
Lt nearly 100 years 
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* Pausanias, i, p. 95 
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Arabian to a man of Ludim of Amalek.“ The Beotian connection 
with Pheenicia in Cadmus is maintained by the story that Ogyges fled 
from Phoenicia to Acte, afterwards called Attica” Two Germans— 
Movers, in his “ Phoenicians,”’“ and Hitzig, in his “ Philistines” “— 
have done much to show how intimate were the relations subsisting 
between these two branches of the Pheenician stock on the one hand, 
and the Greeks on the other. Mr. Gladstone, in his recent work, 
“ Juventus Mundi,” dwells largely on the debt which Greece owed to 
Pheenicia, and on the strong Pheenician domination exerted in Greece 


from Crete as a centre.“ Hitzig almost goes so far as to say that Crete 
colonized Greece with Pheenicians, and Philistia with Pelasgians.“ My 


own belief is that the tide of emigration was all in one direction, from 
south-east to the north and westward, and that Philistia and Pheenicia 
were stages in the progress of one of the streams that flowed from 
Egypt to civilize the world. This is the view of Freret and Raoul 
Rochette, who regard the Hycsos or Phoenician pastors of Egypt as the 
authors of Greek and Roman civilization.“ 

Egypt and Phanicia.—ln considering the connections of Egypt and 
Pheenicia with each other, we pass from what historians have been 
pleased to regard as the untrustworthy accounts of ancient authors, to 
surer ground in existing monuments. Lenormant and Chevalier, in 
their valuable Manual of Oriental History,” state, from monumental 
evidence, that the Egyptian empire, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
dynasty, extended to Pheenicia, and that “the Sidonians, in common 
with al] the neighbouring populations, were subject to the Egyptians, 
and remained so during the whole period of the eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth dynasties, from the first half of the seventeenth till the 
end of the thirteenth century B.C. * * * The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
frequently speak of the tributes, the arts and the riches of Phoenicia. 
* * * The Pharaohs of this period have left great steles, commemora- 
tive of their supremacy, on the rocks of Nahr el-Kelb, near Beyrut, 
and at Adlun, near Tyre. * * * A valuable papyrus, now in the British 


@ Ritter’s Comparative Geography of Palestine, iii 

* Thallus ap. Theophil. ad Autoly: 

* Movers, die Pheornizic 

® Hitzig, Urgeschichte und Mythologie der Philistaer 

* Gladstone, Juventus Mundi, p. 121, & 

© Hitzig, die Philistaer, B. i, ec. 2, 4, 4 a 

* Fréret, Recueil de I'Académie des Inscriptions, vol. 47- Raoul Rochette, Histoire dk: 
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® A Mahual of the Ancient History of the East to the commencement of the Median Wars 
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Museum, contains the account of an imaginary journey made into Syria 
by an Egyptian functionary, at the end of the reign of Rameses IT., 
after the conclusion of the final peace with the Hittites.” These and 
similar facts, the records of which abound upon the walls of Egypt’s 
temples and palaces, abundantly establish the existence of relations of 
the most intimate kind between the two countries. 

In view of the intercourse which thus appears to have been main- 
tained from a very early period between the three peoples—Kgyptians, 
Pheenicians and Greeks—there can be no antecedent improbability in 
the supposition or assumption that the knowledge of one of the greatest 
national calamities the world has ever seen, happening to one of them, 
should be possessed and retained by the others. If, as is not unlikely, 
the story were imported by emigrants from the land in which the event 
it described took place, it would be told and handed down in such a way 
as would naturally give wrong ideas of persons and places. Thus, an 
Alsatian removing to the German side of the Rhine might entertain 
his children with stories of “the Emperor’’ and “his people,” by 
which he would mean Napoleon and the French, and which they would 
be in danger of interpreting William and the Germans. The Pheeni- 
cian, midway between the Egyptian and the Greek, presents a somewhat 
analogous case. We need not then be surprised to find Pharaoh dis- 
guised in Phoenician or even in Greek wrappings. These circumstances 
of time and place have been found to vary so greatly even in regard to 
modern stories with a well-ascertained historical basis, that the identity 
of ancient characters and events should no more be measured by them 
than the personal identity of a man by the cut of his clothes. Consi- 
derations such as these, however, come more within the province of my 
third proposition. 


Il.—Acencueres Mespures THOTHMOSIS WAS THE PHARAOH OF 
THE EXODUS; AND IN HIS REIGN THIS INTIMATE CONNECTION 
EXISTED. 

The Bible is the only ancient record that gives us anything like 
a straightforward account of the Exodus of Israel from Egypt. 
We have other partial and disguised narratives from profane writers, 
in the works of Josephus," and Kusebius.” Diodorus Siculus 
reports a tradition of the Ichthyophagi, to the effect that, on one 
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occasion, the tide of the Red Sea went out so far as to leave dry 
the part usually covered with green water, but soon returned to its 
bed." Trogus Pompeius also, the abbreviator of Justin, gives an 
account of the departure of Moses from Egypt with much stolen 
property, after which the Egyptians sought to go, but were driven back 
by a tempest.“ Tacitus tells the story at greater length, and with 
greater inaccuracies” It is only in the extracts from Manetho and 
other Egyptians, contained in Josephus and Eusebius, that we find 
names given to the Pharoah of the Exodus, from which anything can 
be deduced by comparison with the Egyptian inscriptions. The book 
of Exodus is silent in regard to the name of the monarch, although it 
clearly points him out as the son of the first oppressor of Israel, and 
apparently the second of a line new to Lower, but not necessarily to 
Upper Egypt.” It also informs us of the names of his treasure cities, 
which, like the Alexandrias, Ptolemais and Cssareas of later times, 
doubtless commemorated himself or some member of his family. These 
were Pithom and Raamses,” the Pi of the former being the Coptic 
article, and the Thom the name of a God; the latter being identical 
with the dynastic name Rameses. The name of the god Thom or 
Thum occurs in the name Thummosis, made the same as Thothmosis 
by Manetho.” Now, no such name as either Thothmosis or Rameses 
occurs before the so-called” 18th dynasty of Manetho; and all the 
kings bearing these names are found between the 18th and 20th dynas- 
ties. The 18th dynasty is not only entirely different in character from 
that which precedes it, a Shepherd line, but is represented as having 
erected or at least greatly extended its empire upon the ruins of the 
Shepherd power. The first of this new race, Amosis, also called 


Thothmosis and Alisphrag, or Misphrag-muthosis, drove out the Shep- 


herds." After this Amosis, or Ahmes as he is generally called, are 


® Diod. Sic. L. ili, ¢. 20 

Historie Philippics, L. xxxvi, c. 2 

® Tacitus Histor. L. v, «. 2 

% Exod. i, 8 

& Exod. i, 11 

* Lepsius’ Letters from Egypt, &c, ; Bohn, p. 448, note. 

® Josephus Cont. Ap. i, sec. 14 

® There is no foundation, beyond the ingenious result of Manetho's multiplying powers, 
for anything like this number even of contemporary dynasties, There were no more than three 
consecutive dynasties in Egypt from the beginning of sovereignty there till the Exodus of 
Israel, a well marked period, when Protens or Anarchy arose ; the first, of the old Menes or 
Mencherian line, the second of the so-called Shepherds, and the third, which came of a line 
that, descending from the first rulers of Egypt, had governed Upper Egypt contemporaneously 
with the Shepherds, and that had strengthened itself by Assyrian or Asiatic alliances, until it 
became strong enough to resume the dominion which its ancestors had lost. 
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placed the Thothmoses to the number of four; and the Rameses to the 
number of fourteen represent the 19th dynasty. My firm conviction 
is that Thothmosis and Rameses are different names for the same indi- 
vidual. Time will permit me to do little more than to indicate the line 
of argument which I would pursue in order to justify this statement. 

1. Their shields, giving not only the name Thothmosis or Rameses, 
but also various titles of honour, are found confusedly (if they be 
different persons) on many buildings, which one or more Thothmoses 
and many Rameses are together represented as erecting, so that there is 
hardly u temple of a Thothmosis that a Kameses is not supposed to 
have finished two hundred years after.” 


2. They overcame the same enemies in the same localities, and have 
the same products presented to them as tribute by the same peoples, 
under precisely similiar circumstances.‘ 

3. In their family relations, the names of their wives, the gods 
worshipped by them, and the length of their reigns, as well as in their 
immediate ancestors, there are great points of resemblance, that might 
be termed remarkable coincidences, to which the history of other lands 
and ages affords no parallel.“ 

4. Tacitus ascribes the tablet, expounded by the Egyptian priests in 
the hearing of Germanicus, to a Rameses;” but Osburn and others 
agree that it is of Thothmosis.” This very statistical tablet of Karnak 
mentions the setting up of a stele in Naharaina, and the form of the 
stele, as represented in the inscription, exactly corresponds with those 
cut in the rock at Nahrelkelb bearing the image of Rameses III.” 

Pliny seems to indicate,“ and Ammianus Marcellinus plainly states, 
in his Greek translation of the hieroglyphic inscription,” that the obelisk 
now in the Piazza del Popolo at Rome was erected by a Rameses, while 
it really bears the name of Thothmosis LV.” 


@ Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, ii, 181, 215, 224: De Lanoye’s Rameses the 
Great, translated, New York, 1870, p. 172; Lepsius’ Letters from Egypt, 248-9. 
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of each from Horus. 
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5. Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, who give the history of Egypt 
from the earliest times, with other writers who treat of ancient Egyptian 
affairs, know nothing either of the name Thothmosis or of that of 
Rameses, unless it be in the forms Rhampses and Rhampsinitus, ascrib- 
ing the deeds of all the Thothmoses and Rameses to two kings both 
called Sesostris or Sesoois, the first of whom was a great conqueror, 
and the second an unfortunate Pharaoh, after whose death came Proteus 
or Anarchy.” 

6. The Rev. W. B. Galloway, a recent suggestive writer, decides that 
Amosis, Thothmosis and Rameses are the same, or variations of the same 
name, produced by the prefixes Ra, the sun, and Thoth, Mercury.” An 
older authority, Mr. Henry Salt, does not scruple to say, “I may 
remark that one of the most interesting names of kings is that of 
Rameses Thothmosis, who was nearly contemporary, as the best chro- 
nologists agree, with Moses.”’ I observe that Mr. Osburn, in a portion 
of a recent little work, which must have been under his supervision, 
permits the omission of all the Thothmoses.”* 

7. An insaperable difficulty in the way of reconciling the Scripture 
narrative with monumental evidence as it is now taken, has all along 


been felt to arise from the long period of time by which the supposed 
two great conquerors and enslavers of the 18th and 19th dynasties were 
separated The following statement of M. de Lanoye., in his little book 
on Rameses the Great, will illustrate this:—* Rameses II. was the 


persecutor of the Israelite family, whose increasing number became a 
subject of alarm for his policy. * * We should point out that the cruel 
policy practised by Rameses towards the Hebrews was not exclusively 
his own; it had been that of all his predecessors,’’ among whom he 
specially mentions Thothmosis III.” If we are to believe the chrono- 
logy of M. de Lanoye, which is that now generally received, two cen- 
turies at least intervened between these two men, concerning whose 
cruel treatment of the [sraclites many monuments testify. The book of 
Exodus mentions only two kings in immediate succession, whose joint 
reigns cannot have amounted at most to one hundred years, as Israel’s 
oppressors. In spite, therefore, of Lepsius’ attempted reconciliation,” 
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the discrepancy will remain while Thothmosis and Rameses are kept 
apart. Mr. Osburn, in his Monumental Egypt, seeing this difficulty, 
draws them much closer together, finding that Thothmosis was a perse- 
cutor of Israel equally with Rameses.” The first of the two Pharaohs 
of the book of Exodus must be he of whose reign bricks containing 
straw are first found, and on whose monuments captives with Israelitish 
features are represented engaged in brick-making and_ building. 
Kenrick,” following Rosellini, calls this monarch Thothmosis IIL; 
while M. Chabas and Dr. Brugsch, on the authority of two papyri 
mentioning the Aperiu or Hebrews as this subject people, and of the 
rock inscription at Hamamat, decide for Rameses II.” Admitting the 
impossibility of Rameses II. coming after the Exodus, if the Scripture 
narrative be true, I decide for both of these, and, with Mr. Salt, call 
the Pharaoh Rameses-Thothmosis, who is Sesostris the later, or Sesoois,” 
the conqueror of the Shepherd line, and the father of an effeminate 
and unfortunate son Sesoois Il, Pheron, or Nuncoreus, reported by 
Herodotus and Diodorus to have impiously shot his arrows against the 
Nile, and to have become blind in consequence." 

Ancient and modern writers upon Egyptian affairs, who have not, 
like Mr. Salt, cut the gordian knot of the 18th and following dynasties, 
are divided between the Thothmoses and the Rameses as furnishing 
from their number the Pharaoh of the Exodus. We may as well dis- 
card the numerical designations of the kings of these names, as they 
may tend to confuse, and as there is not a complete agreement among 
Egyptologists in the use of them. The cool way in which a few 
Rameses are thrown in to make up a dynasty is exemplified in Prof: 
Rawlinson’s Manual of Ancient History. After mentioning Rameses 
VIII, he says, “ Six or seven other kings of the same name followed.”’™ 
We shall deal, therefore, only with Thothmoses and Rameses. As my 
argument hangs principally upon the first of these names, we may 
consider first the testimonies in favour of the latter. 

Manetho, in one place,* and Chaeremon,™ call the Pharaoh in whose 


™ Osburn’s Monumental History of Egypt, vol. ii, 249, 296 
78 Kenrick, ii, p. 194; see also A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, by Sir J. G 
Wilkinson, abridged edition, vol. ii, p. 194 


79 Chabas, Mélanges Egyptologiques. Brugsch, Aus dem Orient 

© It is found that Sesou forms part of the name of Rameses IT, although Thothmosis III 
and Sesosiris are often identified. See De Lanoye’s Rameses the Great, Appendix v 

© Hered. L. ii ¢. 3; Diod. Sic. L. 1, #. 2, ¢. 11. 

® A Manual of Ancient History, by George Rawlinson, M.A., 1869, p. 69 

8 Josephus, Cont. Ap. i, 26, 27. Jd. i, 32 
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reign Israel went out of Egypt, either Sethos, Rameses or Amenophis, 
it being distinctly stated by them that Sethos and Rameses are names 
of the same person, as the monuments also testify, and that Amenophis 
is father or son of a Rameses. Usher” favours the idea that a son of 
Rameses the Great or Sesostris was the drowned monarch; and the 
majority of later writers, whose opinions are of value, including the 
Duke of Northumberland,” Lepsius,” Osburn™ and Lenormant,” give 
their voice for Seti Menephthah or Merenphtah, who is Chaeremon’s 
Amenophis or Amenophath, the son of the great Rameses. 

On the side of « Thothmosis we find Manetho” in another place, 
where he is plainly inconsistent with himself if Thothmosis and 
Rameses are not the same, Julius Africanus” and George Syncellus,” 
and, among the moderns, Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, almost alone. 
The view of Sir J. G. Wilkingon, it is but right to state, is the only 
one that agrees with the Usserian or any other rational chronology of 
of the Old Testament Scriptures. He says: “ The rising of Sothis, 
in the reign of Tothmes III, now calculated by the learned M. Biot to 
correspond to between 1464 and 1424 B.C., shows that my placing his 
reign from 1495 to 1456 B.C. only differed from his real date by about 
thirty years.””"" Most writers place the first of the Rameses about 
1320 B.C., which will not at all tally with the Scriptare account of the 
period which follows. 

The Amenophis of Chaeremon should not be set in opposition to 
Thothmosis, seeing that in the 18th dynasty, as given by Africanus, 
Eusebius, and on the tablet of Abydos, we have Amemophis, Horus, 
Thothmosis, Acencheres and Rameses, all together, and among them 
Thothmosis and Amenophis in intimate connection.” 


I am quite prepared to say, with Sir J. G. Wilkinson, that the 
arguments in favour of placing the Exodus after l’ameses II. are 
exceedingly strong. It is, however, an undesigned coincidence of 
Eusebius with the statements of Manetho and Africanus that furnishes 
the strongest ground for making a Thothmosis the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus. In the list which he gives of the 18th dynasty, he passes by 
Thothmoses and Rameses, and appends to the name of an Acencheres, 


® Annales, Vet. Test. p. 17 © Josephus Cont. Ap. i, 14, 36. 

® Rawlinson, Herod. Appendix, bk. ti. e. 8. ® Ap. Eeseb. Prep. Evan. x, 10. 

& Lepsius’ Letters, 424 * Syncellus, 63, B, &c. 

® Monumental History of Egypt, p. 595 % Ancient Egypt, abridged, ii, 255. 
® Ancient History of the East, vol. 1, p 261. ™ Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, ii, 167, & 
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who stands midway between them, the note, “Under him Moses led 
the Jews in their exodus from Egypt.” The name Acencheres, 
either in full or in a mutilated form as Acherres, occurs twice or three 
times in all the lists of the 18th dynasty; and in one list, that of Afri- 
canus, as given by Du Pin in his Bibliotheque Universelle des Historiens, 
it occurs in its complete form, and, in each case, with a reign of twelve 
years appended.” The first Acencheres follows a Horus, although, on 
the tablet of Abydos, Rameses is the name that occupies a similar posi- 
tion, and Thothmosis III, in an inscription, arrogates to himself the 
name of Horus.” I may also here remark that, in the Canon of the 
18th dynasty of Manetho, as given by Theophilus, Chencheres, who is 
this Acencheres, immediately precedes Sethos Miammu, which is a 
name of the great Rameses, and of him only.“ The name Acencheres 
has been much overlooked by writers on Egyptian history. Mr. Osburn 
finds a connection for it between Mesphres Thothmosis and his son, 
who is at the same time his grandson, also called Thothmosis.” It is 
true, he does not identify Acencheres with either of these, but repre- 
sents him as a son of the first and an uncle of the second. He shows, 
however, that in him the names Acencheres and Thothmosis meet, and 
thus reconciles the statement of Eusebius with other early records, in 
which a Thothmosis is made the unhappy Pharaoh. Both Thothmosis 
and Acencheres, from their frequent repetition, appear to be dynastic 
names, indicating of themselves no particular individual. On the tablet 
of Abydos we find Mesphres, Acencheres and Thothmosis represented 

by three Thothmoses ; and the lists of Syncellus and Eusebius name 
' the same trio Misaphris, Misphragmuthosis and Touthmosis. Of the 
latter Kenrick says: ‘‘ Misaphris or Miphres and Misphragmuthosis 
have the appearance of both originating from a title and a phonetic 
name, Miphra Touthmosis or Tothmes beloved of Phre. These will be 
the Tothmes I. and II. of the tablet; and the Touthmosis of the lists 
will correspond with the Tothmes II. of the Tablet." Misphrag- 
muthosis is said by Manetho to have been the new Pharaoh who first 
subdued the Shepherds, and his son Thummosis or Thothmosis, the 
king in whose reign the exodus of Israel took place.” In Thothmosis 


% Buseb. Armen. Canon, vol. ii, p. 105. ® Osburn’s Mon. His. of Egypt, ti, 183, &c. 
® Du Pin Bib. Un. des Historiens, p. 273. 1 Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, ii, 170. 

* Osburn'’s Mon. His. of Egypt, ii, 300. i Josephus Cont. Ap. i, 14. 

* Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 158. 
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Osburn, mast have been an exceedingly long one, we must have the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus and the first enslaver of Israel. But there is 
another individual, called Mesphres, whose reign is constantly of the 
same length as that of Acencheres, namely, twelve years. Now, 
the death of Mesphres, father and grandfather of Thothmosis, took 
place in the twenty-third year of the age and reign of the latter."" No 
inscription of Thothinosis is found later than the thirty-fifth year of his 
age and reign, thus giving to him a true reign of twelve years.“ He 
dwelt at On or Heliopolis, worshipped the god Ra and built a temple 
to him, oppressed the Israelites, inaugurated songs in his own honour 
in the temple of Karnak, and was adored as the great Horus and son 
of the sun.” The most remarkable statement, however, made in regard 
to him is that he was the offspring of an incestuous marriage,"” a crime 
which, by a very strange coincidence, is not only charged upon Mesphres 
and his daughter Amenses, but also upon Rameses the Great and his 
daughter Bent Anat,” from whom doubtless came the successor of 
Rameses, Setei Menephthah. An inscription designates Thothmosis 


o 


Son-maut/, brother of his mother." We may reasonably conclude 
that the three dynastic names and religious designations, Acencheres, 
Mesphres and Thothmosis, to say nothing as yet of Rameses, Sethos and 
Menephthah or Merenphtah, are cqually applicable to two individuals at 
least, one of whom stands in the double relation of father and grand- 
father to the other. 

The name Acencheres seems to consist, like most Egyptian names, 
of two parts, the latter, cheres, common to many other words, as Men- 
cheres, Nephercheres, Zebercheres, being a kind of Charis or strongly 
aspirated Horus. The first part of the name, Acen or Aken, is an 
epithet of Vulcan, and corresponds to the Sanscrit Agni and the Latin 
Ignis, so that Ptah would be avother form for it, Ptah being Hephaes- 
tus."" The whole name has much in common with the Greek Agenor, 
or with Cenchrias the son of Neptune, mentioned by Pausanias."° We 





18 See lists of kings 18th dyn.,Cory’s An. Frag. ™ Id. ii, 301 

8 Osburn’s Mon. His. of Egypt, ii, 231, 303. ™ Lenormant & Chevalier’s Manual, i, 254 
1 Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, fi, 196. 8 Osburn's Mon. His. of Egypt, ii, 302 
© Osburn's Mon. His. of Egypt, i', 208, && 


® De Lanoye's Ram. Gt., p. 78 We also find the designation Hagan changed to Hickpoun, 
belonging to a Rameses (De Lanoye, 172); and the Rev. W. B. Galloway, Egypt. Record, 371, 
speaks of Rameses Khenephres. In each the Aken appears 

1 There is a decided connection of Agenor with Phoenicia, and, as we shall see, of Egypt 
with Phoenicia, about the time of the Exodus. Buttman proves that Cnas is the Phoenician 
name of Agenor (Mythol. i, 232); and Ernest Renan shows that the Phoenicians, in the time of 
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have seen that the initial vowel is not at all constant, as in the form 
Cencheres given by Theophilus, which is almost the same as Concharis, 
the last Lower Egyptian king in the list of Syncellus, in whose fifth 
year the Cynie Cycle was completed.“ It is said that this Concharis 
must be the Timaeos of Manetho, under whom a great calamity, supposed 
to be the Shepherd invasion, happened to Egypt." That it was not 
the Shepherd invasion is abundantly manifest, since all the Rameses 
precede him, and the king after whom the Shepherds came was not 
Concharis but Mencheres.'"” Timaeus or Concharis is thus the unfor- 
tunate king, and last of his race of another and later period, his two 
names connecting with Thothmosis (in the form Thummosis) and 
Acencheres. The Pharaoh of the Exodus, or his near relations, occur 
under a somewhat disguised form of the same name Acencheres in two 
quotations from ancient writers." The form is Chenephres or Knaphra 
instead of Cencheres, phres, phra or phre, the sun, taking the place of 
the ordinary termination cheres, as in the case of Menophres substituted 
for Mencheres. The first of these quotations is from Artapanus. He 
says that Palmanothes bore himself severely towards the Jews, and 
compelled them to build Kessa and the temple in Heliopolis. He had 
a daughter nawed Merris, who married a king named Chenephres, then 
reigning in Memphis, for there were at that time several kings in 
Egypt. She brought up a child of the Jews, and named it Moses, 
whom the Greeks called Musaeus. The second, from Bar-Hebraeus, 
states that Trimuthisa, called Damris by the Hebrews, daughter of 
Amenophathis and wife of Knaphra, was the person who saved Moses. 
Now, Amenophathis, who has a long reign of forty-three years assigned 
him, immediately precedes Pharoun Phsunu, the drowned in tle Red 
Sea, and is himself preceded by Tumuthus, a form of Thothmosis, and 
Miphrus with the standard reign of twelve years, who in this place is 
made immediately to follow the Shepherds. 

In addition to Acencheres Mesphres Thothmosis, the first who was 
the enslaver of the Israelites, and his son and grandson, who perished 
in the Red Sea, our attention has been drawn by the monuments and 
the historical extracts to the princess who comes between them. One 


the Hebrews, called their land Chna or Cna, Stephanus of Byzantium and Hecataeus both know 
ing it by the former name (vide Baldwin's Prehistoric Nations, 137). 

11) Syncellus, in Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 140. 

2 Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, ii, 150-160. 

13 Osburn'’s Mon. History of Egypt, i, 351. 

14 Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 161, 165. 
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is loath to think that the daughter of Pharaoh, who saved the infant 
Moses, is the utterly abandoned woman of whom the monuments 
speak. There may easily have been more than one daughter of the 
great Mesphres, exercising at different times a regal or vice-regal prero- 
gative, since Lenormant gives the name of the guardian of young 
Thothmosis’ minority as Hatasu,'’ which is plainly the Atossa of 
ancient story, made the same as Semiramis, and a name different from 
any mentioned by Egyptian historiographers in this connection. Sti!l, 
even Hatasu assumes the dress and names of a man," as does Amenses 
or Amenset, occupying the same position between Thothmosis I. and 
Thothmosis III. Josephus, who calls the princess that saved Moses 
Thermuthis,"” places before Mesphres a princess named Amerses or 
Amesses, and a little later mentions another princess called Acencheres, 
daughter of Horus.'” For the latter no confirmation can be found, 
and the former is easily reconciled with Amenses. The name Amerses 
is not unlike the Merris of Artapanus or even the Damris of Bar- 
Hebracus. The Alexandrian chronicle calls the same queen Myrina 
I may also state that, as Bar-Hebraecus makes Damris the daughter of 
Amenophath, so we find that Amenset is called the sister of Ameno- 


phis, son of Thothmosis, and daughter of Amosis or Thothmosis 


himself.” There is much obscurity here in the matter of relationships, 
which it would be useless to attempt to remove in this paper. The 
great facts that stand out prominently amid it all, and which are quite 
sufficient for the purposes of argument, are that the dynastic names, 
Acencheres, Mesphres and Thothmosis, are intimately connected with 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and that two of the monarchs bearing 


14 Lenormant & Chevalier’s Manaal, i, 220 

16 The facts of a warlike queen succeeding a great conqueror such as Mesphres Thothmosis, 
of her dress and habits being those of a man, of the names connected with her being Ahmes, 
Amosis, Amesses, &c., and of other names applied to her being Hatasu(Atossa) and Myrina, are 
strong links to bind the traditional Semiramis and the Amazons in one. I do not dwell on 
Mevones, Ascalon, Jupiter Ammon as connected with the myth of Semiramis, nor on the Indian 
Umes (Ahmes) whence Umasoona, or the Semi-Ramessi, both of whom are Parvati: these I 
hope to take up on a future occasion 

it? Josephus Antigq. ii, ix, 7. Thermathis is simply Toermaut, great mother. 

18 Id. Cont. Ap. i, 15. The confusion in this extract from Manetho is very great. The 
Mephres who follows Amesses is plainly the Pharaoh of the Exodus, with his twelve years’ reign. 
The preceding Amenophis is the son of Thothmosis who died before him, generally called Thoth- 
mosis II. Chebron is altogether out of place: and the first Tethmosis is the first Mesphres. 
The rest of the list is a simple repetition of the two kings who ruled independently, the one 
that during his lifetime acted as viceroy, and the queen that stands between the two former, 
and is called sister of the latter 

® Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, ii, 172. 
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these names connect in a female relation, whom we may confidently call 
Amerses after Josephus, since he dves not connect the Exodus with 
this name. 

There are a few hints that I would throw out before leaving this part 
of the subject, as to the forms under which, in addition to that of 
Thummosis and Tumuthus, the nime Thothmosis may appear. Timaeus 
has already been connected with Concharis. Plato, in his Phadrus, 
joins Thamus, the old king of Egyptian Thebes, with Teuth or Thoth.” 
Thum, the god whose name occurs in Pithom, should not be a stranger 
to the Rameses line. Even Teutamas, the so-called Assyrian king, who 
sent Memnon to Troy, in spite of the generally allowed discrepancy in 
time, may have links to bind him to Thothmosis."” 


In the reign of the Pharaoh of the Exodus there existed an intimate 
connection between gypt, Phoenicia and Greece. 

It is hardly necessary to do more than quote the words of Lenormant 
and Chevalier in regard to the reign of Thothmosis IIT, who follows his 
elder sister, the warlike queen, called by them Hatasu.” The wall 
catalogue of Karnak gives an account of Thothmosis’ march from Gaza 
in Philistia, which he made the base of his military operations, to 
Megiddo under Mount Carmel, where he defeated the allied army of 
Asia. Then he passed on triumphantly through Palestine, as far as 
Lebanon, and eastward to the Euphrates. It also describes his expe- 
dition, four years later, into Cole-Syria, which he subdued, together 
with the Pheenician coast, to his sceptre. He created a fleet on the 
Mediterranean, doubtless manned by Phoenicians, who, from the date 
of their submission to Thothmosis, preserved for many centuries 
towards his kingdom an unshaken fidelity, in complete contrast with 
the conduct of other Canaanitish peoples. The fleets of the great 
Pharaoh conquered Cyprus and Crete, and subjected the southern 
islands of the Archipelago, a large part of the coasts of Greece and Asia 


'® Plato Phadrus, iii, 274, &c. ; see also Galloway's Egypt. Record, 106 

121 Teutamas sent Memnon to Troy. Memnon, however, is made by Syncellus the same 
as Amenophis, the son of Thothmosis, who is followed by Horus and Acencheres. That Teuta- 
mas is called king of Assyria need not interfere with the connection any more than Memnon's 
being called a Persian as well as an Ethiopian. The Rev. W. B. Galloway shows (Egypt 
Record, 147) that Assyria or Athyria was an old name for Egypt. I have already stated that the 
new Egyptian line had oriental, Syrian and Assyrian, connections, This fact may be alluded to 
\n Isaiah lii, 4: “My people went down aforetime into Egypt to sojourn there ; and the Assyrian 
oppressed them without cause.” Pliny places the siege of Troy in the time of Rameses Miamun 
and testimony from other authors is not wanting in support of his statement. 

133 Lenormant and Chevalier’s Manual, i, 231, &c. 
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Minor, and possibly even the south of Italy.'"* Allowing, with these 
writers, that Merenphtah, son of the great itameses, is the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, which I have not the slightest difficulty in doing, so long 
as Acencheres Mesphres Thothmosis is not excluded from that unenvi- 
able position, we find even more intimate connections of Egypt with 
Greece and Phonicia.™ In his time, Gebal or Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, 
Sarepta and Tyre are described as subject to Egypt. His first enemies, 
in addition to the Libyans, the Pelosgian Tyrrhenians, Sicilians and 
Sardinians, were Pelasgians of Crete, Achaeans of Peloponnesus and 
Laconians. These statements are made on the authority of monumen- 
tal evidence of the most unquestionable character. 

The facts of Egyptian supremacy in Pheenicia, and of warfare 
between Egypt and Greece in the reign of the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
being thus established, there can be no antecedent improbability in the 
assumption that the event which terminated his reign and life was 
known both to Phoenicians and Greeks. To the Phoenicians, as faithful 
subjects of the Egyptian empire, the news would bring sorrow second 
only to that of the Egyptians themselves. To many of the Greeks 
the overthrow of their great enemy would undoubtedly be matter of 
rejoicing; but those who had taken no part in the warfare between the 
two peoples would be led by their Phenician sympathies to join in the 
general cry of lamentation for the woes of the master of the world. 
This lamentation might be sapposed very naturally to perpetuate itself 
in rite and story such as are associated with the name of Adonis. 


IIIl.—TuHe CIRCUMSTANCES CONNECTED WITH THE DEATH OF THE 
PHARAOH OF THE ExopUs, HIS NAMES AND PARENTAGE, CLEARLY 
POINT HIM OUT AS THE ADONIS OF PH@NICIA AND GREECE. 

The death of the Pharaon of the Exodus with all his army would of 
itself be a national calamity not easily forgotten. It would not, how- 
ever, be a peculiar case, for frequently of many a gallant army that 
has gone forth in all the pomp and circumstance of war, but a few 
stragglers have returned to tell the tale of disaster and defeat. The 
smiting of the first born throughout the whole land, concerning which 





133 We have no evidence that the Egyptian power ever extended beyond the confines of 
Pheenicia and Syria. No Egyptian army, in the ancient times referred to, ever visited Asia 
Minor, much less Greece or Italy. The Pharaohs met Greeks and Italians in Libya, Egypt, 
Palestine and southern Syria ; but no proof has yet been given that the said Greeks and Italians 
were the natives of any other regions than those in which they encountered the Egyptians. If 
immigrants at all, they came from the east, and assuredly not from the west. 

1% Lenormant and Chevalicr’s Manual, i, 256-260. 
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Moses divinely instructed said, ‘‘ There shall be a great cry throughout 
all the land of Egypt, such as there was never like it nor shall be like 
it any more,’’'* was a greater calamity still. Universal mourning must 
have accompanied that awful event which Scripture so simply records, 
“There was not a house where there was not one dead.” Such 
universal mourning I find connected with Adonis and with no other 
character in ancient mythology. The story of his death is well known. 
Ardently attached to the chase, he insisted, in spite of the entreaties 
of Venus, in going in pursuit of wild beasts, and was killed by a boar 
(which some ancient writers state is only a figurative way of saying 
that he fell in battle against a fierce enemy)'” against an encounter 
with which he had been specially warned. The people of Byblus in 
Pheenicia, of many places in Cyprus, and of most Grecian cities, held 
an annual festival in his honour, or in commemoration of his death, 
“On the first day all the citizens put themselves in mourning ; coffins 
were exposed at every door; the statues of Venus and Adonis were 
borne in procession with certain vessels full of earth, in which the 
worshippers had raised corn, herbs and lettuce, and these vessels were 
called the gardens of Adonis. After the ceremony was over, they 
were thrown into the sea or some river, where they soon perished, and 
thus became emblems of the premature death of Adonis, who had 
fallen, like a young plant, in the flower of his age.” '* 

The extract just given leads to a connection of Adonis with water, 
such as we should expect to find in the case of one representing the 
Pharaoh who met his death in the Red Sea. The Adonis river, below 
Byblus and not very far from the NahrelKelb, on the face of whose 
rocky cliff the great Rameses Thothmosis left three inscriptions, at 
certain seasons of the year was fabled to flow red with the blood of the 
favourite of Venus. Cocytus also, personified as a physician, is said to 
have washed the incurable wound of Adonis." Another remarkable 


1% Exodus, xi, 6 127 Banier, i, 550. 

1% Exodus, xii, 30. 1% Anthon's Classical Dictionary, Art. Adonia. 

1 Banier, i, 559. In connection with this, | would refer to the 111th chapter of the second 
book of Herodotus, which, with much that bears upon the story of the Pharaoh of the Exodus 
and upon that of Adonis, is unfit for transcription. The following is the Rev. W. B. Galloway's 
eloquent comment upon the passage :—‘ This was the king (Pheron or Sesoois II.) to whom 
Moses was commissioned, and whose hardened heart and infatuated blindness to the irresistible 
will of God admitted of but one remedy. That blindness is said to have been judicially inflicted 
upon the king for his impiety towards God in smiting the river by hurling his spear into the 
midst of its swollen and angry waters. The Lord hardened Pharaoh's heart, and his infatuated 
blindness lasted, according to the allegory, as many years as there are counted plagues of Egypt. 
The dreadful corruption of manners is scoffingly depicted in the allegory. The king, and indeed 
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connection is found in the fish called Adonis, mentioned by lian, 
which is equally at home in the sea and on the shore, and which the 
naturalist thought was so called because Adonis was in love with two 
goddesses, one of the land and the other of the sea.” Finally, in this 
connection, we have the statement of Lucian, of which Mr. Kenrick 
thus speaks: “There is a close resemblance between the rites which 
related to the death and revival of Adonis at Byblus, and of Osiris in 
Ezypt.™ Some of the people of Byblus claimed to have the sepulchre 
of Osiris among them, and maintained that all the rites commonly 
referred to Adonis properiy related to Osiris. Their connection appears 
from the story related by Lucian, that a head formed of papyrus, or a 
vessel of papyrus containing a letter, was annually thrown into the sea 
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s a wilder fancy that Pharaoh aione was saved by the angels Michael and Gabriel 
it, as he had done heretofore (Exod. ix, 17), ‘The Lord is righteous, and 1 
ked.” Thus the author of D + Hajamim (or the Life and Death of Moses), 
says they transported him to Nineveh, where he reigned as long as the Isractites wandered 
in the wilderness. The same is related by other such falulous writers, who are soberly confuted 
by Aben Ezra from the following words: ‘There remained not so much as one of them ;’ and 
from Exodus, xv, 4, 19, where Moses, in his song, plainly makes Pharaoh to have perished among 
the rest The restoration of Adonis to life, commemorated in the Finding of Adonis, may 

connect with such statements as Aben Ezra sought -o disprove 
i | cannot agree with this author and others in their belief that Osiris and Adonis are the 
same. Osiris I regard as very much older, and identical with the Phrygian Atys, the Arabian 
Ad, and the Egyptian Actoes of the lists or Atiof the raonuments, who was killed, like Actaeon, 
by his own guards. It is, however, vot at all unlikely that the old Typhonian myth was super- 
sede by the later catastrophe, and that the Solar Rameses Thothmosis was put in the place of 
his ancestor, the Solar Ati, who preceded the Shepherds, being himself often reckoned as one 

of them 
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at Alexandria, and floated to Byblus, and, by its arrival there, informed 
the women of Byblus that Adonis was found. Now, the mourning for 
Adonis is evidently the same as the mourning for Thammuz, spoken of 
by Ezekiel, and therefore the Egyptian mourning was probably an 
ancient custom, not one introduced by the Greeks at Alexandria. Since 
the papyrus grew in Pheenicia as well as in Egypt, it would be easy to 
keep up this ceremony of the annual exhibition of the head or the 
vessel of papyrus at Byblus.”"’ This connection of water is an 
element well worthy of consideration in identifying Adonis with 
Pharaoh. 

An Egyptian dirge, which Herodotus links with Pheenicia and 
Cyprus, and which might easily be the later form of the great ery that 
rose throughout Egypt when the first-born were slain by the angel of 
death, next engages our attention. “The Egyptians adhere to their 
own national customs, and adopt no foreign usages. Many of these 
customs are worthy of note; among others, their song, which is sung 
under various names, not only in Egypt, but in Phoenicia, in Cyprus, 
and in other places; and which seems to be exactly the same as that in 
use among the Greeks, and by them called Linus. There were very 
many things in Egypt which filled me with astonishment, and this was 
one of them. Whence could the Egyptians have got the Linus? It 
appears to have been sung by them from the very earliest times; for 
the Linus, in Egyptian, is called Maneros, and they told me that Maneros 
was the only son of their first king,’* and that, on his untimely death, 
he was honoured by the Egyptians with these dirge-like strains; and 
in this way they got their first and only melody.” From the notes 
of Prof. Rawlinson, the translator of the above extract, we learn that 
Maneros was supposed to connect with Horus, son of Osiris; that 
Pausanias states that ‘Linus and Adonis were sung together by 
Sappho;” and that Athenacus tells of Nymphis speaking of a youth 
having gone to fetch water for the reapers, who never returned, and 
was lamented by different people, in Egypt being called Maneros.” I 
think that Maneros and Mencheres are the same word, the breathing in 


1 Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, i, 348 

18 This would be quite true in regard to the later Egyptians, for the father of the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus was their first king, and his successor was his only remaining son, all the others 
having died before him. Mencheres the older did not die an untimely death, and was not the 
son of the first king of any line. 

™ Herodotus, L. ii, c. 79. 

1% Rawlinson’s Herodotus, notes to book ii, c. 79. 
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the latter becoming strong and guttural, as in the case of the Hebrew 
Heth,'** which is almost invariably rendered by Chi in the Septuagint. 
Mencheres was the last king of any note of the line that preceded the 
Shepherds, a line to which the new race pretended to belong, and was held 
in high honour by them. Men with terra, teru-ra and ra affixed to it, 
appears in the 44th, 46th and 49th places of the tablet of Abydos, Rame- 
ses Miamun occupying the 51st and last; and the name Mencheres was 
even adopted as a title, either in the original form or as Menophres.’*** 
Mencarus, the name of a god or hero, mentioned by Strabo, may pos- 
sibly connect, since the Men which enters into its composition stands 
for the moon, as does the Men of Mencheres, and no satisfactory deriva. 
tion can be proposed for the carus, while Mencheres was certainly made 
a god in Egypt." Nuncoreus, whom Pliny makes the son of Sesoosis 
and the same as Pheron, who lost his sight, is but another form of 
Mencheres, the N taking the place of the M,as in the case of Memphis, 
which in Hebrew is Moph or Noph."* The form Menophres, in which 
phre, or the sun, takes the place of cheres, which I believe must connect 
with Horus in some such way as the Charites and the Horae connect, 
is an interesting and suggestive one. It may be the same as the 
Mainphre of Mainphre Siphthah, whose name appears in connection 
with Rameses Ill, and whom Mr. Osburn makes the guardian of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus.” It is worthy of remark that Ovid, in the 
7th book of his Metamorphoses, speaks of one Menephron, called 
Menophrus by Hygious, as guilty of a crime equal in turpitude to that 
which the father of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, whether Thoth mosis 
or Rameses, committed.'” A still more remarkable connection of the 
name is found in the statement of Theon, the astronomer, that a Sothiac 
eycle began in the reign of a king Menophres, whom Bunsen has given 
very strong reasons for making the same as Setei Menephthah II, who 
is generally supposed to be the drowned Pharaoh.” If with this we 
connect Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s statement, given above, that Sothis rose 


* Maneros may not be Mencheres, but Menra. If this be the case, the difference between 
Maneros and Menophres arises simply from the insertion of the Coptic article Ph, Phre and Re 
or Ra being the same word with and without the article. 

15°* Osburn's Monumental History of Egypt, i, 334, & 

6 Strabo, L. xii, p. 31, ¢. viii, p. 20 ide note 135 

1 Pliny, N. H. xxxvi, 15 

8 Osburn's Monumental History of Egypt, ii, 553, &c. Mr. Osburn plainty identifies Main 
phre Siphthah with the king called Chenephres or Knaphra by Artapanus and Bar Hebraeus 

® Ovid, Metamorphoses, L. vii, 386; Hyginus, 253 

® Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt, ii, 247-8 
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in the reign of Thothmosis III, and that of Syncellus, also mentioned 
above, to the effect that a Sothiac cycle was completed in the fifth year 
of Concharis, we shall find the chain of evidence that binds Mencheres 
or Menophres, or Mainphre Siphthah, Setei Menephthab, Thothmosis 
and Acencheres in one not easily to be broken." We shall yet, how- 
ever, find other than astronomical links in the myth of Adonis, with 
which to connect the music of Maneros. 

The names of Adonis next engage our attention. The first of these, 
after Adonis itself, which, if applied to a man at all, must have desig- 
nated a-supreme lord or king, is Thammuz or Tammuz.” Almost all 
authorities are agreed that the Syrian Tammuz is Adonis. Milton, in 
conformity with the belief of mythologists even in his time, spoke of 
“smooth Adonis,”’ that 

“Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thatumuz, yearly wounded.” 48 

When the Jews relapsed into idolatry, they observed the annual 
festival that kept up not only a remembrance of Pharaoh’s fate, but 
perpetuated his vile debaucheries."* I have already hinted at a connec- 
tion between Timaeus, who is the same as Concharis, and Thamus, the 
old king of Egyptian Thebes. Bishop Cumberland, in his Essay on 
Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician History, takes up this connection in the 
following language: ‘I think it most certain that this Timaeus, in 
Josephus, is but a different way of writing that eldest king Thamus, to 
whom Plato, in his Pheedrus, informs us that Thoth showed his inven- 
tion of letters in Egypt. Tau and Theta are letters easily changed in 
Greek ; and in the East also those letters differ but by a point added to 
Tau (Hebrew). Thammuz is also the Hebrew name of Adonis or 
Osiris or Menes, the titles of Thoth’s king and father. So Chronicon 
Alexandrinum, cited by Selden, makes Thammuz signify Adonis, who 
from Stephanus and Lucian, is known to be Osiris or the first king of 
Egypt.”’'* Take away from the above passage the confusion which the 


M41 J find that the names Menophra Thothmosis are combined by Mr. Sharpe, the author of 
Chronology and Geography of Ancient Egypt, and by other writers. This agrees with the tablet 
of Abydos, in which Menra or Menerra is Amosis, the father of a Thothmosis 

142 The Hebrew form is Tammuz as it is rendered in our English Scriptures, but the Septu 
agint write Thammuz 

18 Paradise Lost, i, 446, &c 

14 Ezekiel, viii, 14. One can hardly imagine an instance of blacker ingratitude than the 
weeping of the women of Israel for the fate of their greatest enemy, which was the cause of 
their greatest national deliverance, and should have been a subject of perpetual rejoicing. 

1% Sanchoniatho'’s Phoenician History, translated, &c., by the Rt. Rev. R. Cumberland, D.D., 
late Bishop of Peterborough, p. 359 
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name of Osiris and the mention of the first king of Egypt create, and 
the statement of identity is not at all an improbable one. Certainly we 
kvow that there was an Egyptian god Thoum or Tum, after whom 
Pithom was named, who was honoured at Heliopolis, aud whose name 
is frequently found upon the monuments of Rameses the Great. The 
form Thummosis, given by Josephus, quoting Manetho,’" instead of 
Thothmosis, can hardly be an accidental coincidence. If I could find 
any Egyptian name connecting this god with the termination cheres or 
re, in the same manuer as Thoth is connected in Tatcheres of Manetho’s 
fifth dynasty, 1 would not hesitate to embrace the Greek Thomyris, the 
unfortunate minstrel, who is of Ammonian birth, and gives name to a 
Phenician river, the Tamyras, vot very far from the Adonis, and to a 
class of Cyprian priests, in the number of mythical characters repre- 
senting the Pharaoh of the Exodus." My reasons for such a connec- 
tion will appear more worthy of attention from what is to follow. We 
have already a Timaeus who is Concharis, and a Thothmosis, sometimes 
called Thummosis, who is an Acencheres ora Cencheres. With Timaeus, 
by means of Plato's old king Thamus, the Syrian Thammuz has been 
linked. It remains to find a synonym for Thammuz, in order to com- 
plete the third pair of allied names There is a title of Adonis which 
furnishes all that is desired. It is Gingras This name at once 
suggested a comparison by the similarity of sound with “ Pharaoh 
Cingeris, who pursued the children of Israel as they fled from slavery, 
and perished in the Red Sea with all his army,”’ as Dr. Keating informs 
us io his History of Ireland, compiled from the ancient Irish chroni- 
cles I am not aware that the name of this or any other Pharaoh 
appears in any an ient Irish document Dr. Keating may have taken 
it from Kusebius Let that be as it may, the argument will not be 
affected. The name is simply suggestive as affording a step in the 
descending scale which brings Acencheres down to a form that bears 


mucu the same relation to it which Maneros bears to Mencheres. That 


form is Cinyras, which is but a variation of the name Gingras. Cinyras 


16 Lepsius’ Letters from Egypt, &c., p. 448 

1 Josephus Cont, Ap. i, 14 

1# 1 have since found the name required, which indeed has been lying on the surface all 
along. Ke-Athom or Re-Thoum simply requires the transposition of its constituents to give 
a@ name Very pear to Thamyris, expecially in their allowable and not uncommon forms Tham- 
erra 

1” Guigniaut Religions de I’ Antiquite, ii, 45 

1 Keating's General History of Ireland, translated from the original Irish, &c., by Dermod 
O'Connor, Esq., p. 107 
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was the father of Adonis, and the word often designates Adonis himself, 
being plainly a dynastic name. As late as the time of Pompey, we are 
informed by Strabo that a tyrant of Byblus, the city of Adonis, bore 
this name ;"" and a class of priests called Cinyrads long disputed with 
the Tamyrads the religious supremacy in Cyprus.“” Thus we have 
found four instead of three pairs of names that exhibit unmistakeable 
sigus of a common origin: 


I i Timaeus 


Thamus 


} —Concharis. ILI. Thammuz.—Gingras. 


Acencheres. 
Cencheres. 
Cingcris. 


yy { Thummosis ) 


, ( Tamyras )} 
l Thothmosis j — IV. 


( Thamyris § —Cinyras. 


There are other names of Adonis which cannot very well be consi- 
dored apart from the story of his birth and parentage. Before leaving 
this part of the subject, anes the consideration of the names already 
mentioued may furnish us with a confirmation of the relevancy to the 
story of Adonis of the Egyptian Maneros in its double aspect of music 
and mourning. Thamyris himself is the disciple of Linus, the van- 
quished of the Muses, the blinded for his presumption. Gingras is the 
nawe of a small flute, and is applied to querulous tones, such as might 
be produced by an instrument of the kind; and from Cinyras come the 
Greek verb kinuromai, meaning to utter a plaintive sound, lament, 
wail, &c., and other words of similar signification.’ 

The story of the birth of Adonis and the names of his parents are 
given with great variations by different authors. Apollodorus, among 
Greek writers, and-Ovid, among the Latins, are the chief authorities on 
these points; but before investigating their statements it will be well 
to dispose of the composite accounts given by Newton and Le Clere. 
Sir Isaac Newton says that the Venus of Syria was Calycopis, daughter 
of Otreus, king of Phrygia, who married Thoas or Vulean, surnamed 
Cinyras, who was king of Cyprus and Byblus. With this Venus, 
Adonis is joined.“ M. Le Ulere’s is given by the Abbé Banier, who 
accuses Newton of building his story upon a short passage in Tacitus. 


481 Strabo, Lib. xvi, c, xi, $18 

8 Guingniaut ii, 211, 1021. 

168 A very remarkable musical connection, which, while it draws Cinyras and Thamyris 
together, exhibits the enmity of the Greek towards the supposed king of Byblus, is found in 
Eustathius. He says that Cinyras was cursed by Agamemnon, engaged in a musical contest 
with Apollo and perished by his hand. Guigniaut, ii, 219. 

14 The Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms Amended, cited by Banier, Vol. ii, 160, 
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Le Clere followed Selden and Marsham, taking Phurnutus or Cornutus 
and other mythologists as his authorities, and omitting Ovid from the 
number. He says that Cinnyr or Cinyras, grandfather of Adonis, 
having one day drunk to excess, was exposed after the manner of Noah, 
and that his daughter-in-law, Mor or Myrrha, wife of his son Ammon, 
with her son Adonis, having seen him in this state, were, on his awak- 
ing, cursed by him, and fled to Arabia. Some time afterwards Adonis, 
with Ammon his father, and his mother Myrrha, went to Egypt. There 
Ammon died, and Adonis became king. Astarte or Isis was his wife, 
whom he loved with great tenderness. Having gone to Syria, he was 
wounded by a wild boar near Mount Lebanon, and Astarte, believing 
him dead, inaugurated great lamentations in his honour. He recovered 
from the wound, but the annual festival was retained. Banier cites 
Lucian and Plutarch as authorities for making the rites of Adonis and 
those of Osiris the same, giving many reasons why they should be so 
regarded.’ One thing at least must appear very probable from this 
account, viz., the Egyptian connection of Adonis. According to Apol- 
lodorus, the most ancient authority, Cinyras, the father of Adonis, 


descended from Hermes and the daughter of Cecrops through Cephalus, 
whom Aurora carried to Syria, Tithonus, Phaethon, Astinous and San- 


dochus,'* who went from Syria to Cilicia and became the father of 
Cinyras, king of the Assyrians, by Thanacea or Pharnace, daughter of 
Megessareus. Cinyras went to Cyprus, and. having married Metharme, 
daughter of Pygmalion, king of the Cyprians, had two sons, Oxiporus and 
Adonis, and three daughters, Orsedice, Laogore and Bresia. These 
daughters married strangers, and died in Hyypt. Adonis was early killed 
by awild boar. He states that some writers make the mother of Adonis 
Alphesiboa, daughter of Phanix, and that Panyasis derives him from 
Thoas, king of the Assyrians, and his daughter Myrrha, sometimes 
called Smyrna.” Ovid, with Hyginus, following the more common 
tradition, call Adonis the son of Cinyras and his daughter Myrrha.’* 


1% Banier, i, 549-50 

“4 The name Sandochus is made by Bochart the same as Sadoc or Sydyk, in accordance 
with a rule of etymology that appears in the changes of the Semitic Hud or Hoddu into the 
Indo-European Hindoo, and even in the , which is inserted in the present and other tenses of 
the indicative and other moods of Latin verbs (¢. g. frangere) not being part of the root, Vide 
Bochart Geographia Sacra, Lib. i, c. 5. Sydyk is Soutech, which, in its form of Sethos or Seti, 
forms part of the name of the father of the great Rameses, Seti Menephthah 1. Vide Osburn, 
ii, 385-4, &e. Lenormant and Chevaliér, i, 241, Kenrick, ii, 214. 

ST Apollodorus, iii, xiv, 3, &c. 

8 Ovid Met. x, 200, &c. Hyg. Fab, 58. 
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Ovid makes Cinyras the son of Paphos, whom others make his son, 
and Paphos the son of Pygmalion and the statue. Paphos is a purely 
Egyptian name, corrupted from Apophis or Epaphus, as Concharis and 
Cencheres from Acencheres. The city of that name in Cyprus is said 
to have been founded by Cinyras, son of Apollo, or by Paphos, son of 
Cinyras, or, according to Tacitus, by A®rias, an old name of Egypt.'” 
In addition to the double connection of Adonis with Pygmalion, through 
his mother Metharme and his father Cinyras, there is a link to bind him 
in another of his names, which is Pygmamon.’” Pygmmon and Pygma- 
lion bear a similar relation to one another, to that which exists between 
Myrsus and Myrsilus, who are united as father and son,"" and the longer 
form doubtless connects with the Egyptian festival of the Paamylia 
mentioned by Plutarch, which was the occasion of a phallic ceremony." 
Stripped of their contradictions, these various narrations give us in 
Pygmalion and his statue or daughter Metharme, Thoas and his 
daughter Smyrna, and Cinyras and his daughter Myrrha, the guilty 
pair of whom came Adonis or the Pharaoh of the Exodus. In 
Cinyras, Thoas, Pygmalion or Pygmmon, Abobus (which no doubt 
connects with Apophis and Paphos), Gingras and Thammuz, we 
have some of the many forms in which the titles of the two oppres- 
sors of Israel have been handed down; and in Metharme, Smyrna 
and Myrrha, it is not difficult to recognize Amersis, Myrina, or Merrhis, 
the daughter of Pharaoh. While Acencheres and Thothmosis are 
reproduced in Cinyras and Thammuz, the Mesphres which unites 
them is not left unaccounted for or unnoticed in the myth. Mesphres 
or Miphre, literally ‘‘ beloved of re or the sun,”’ is a solar designation 
identical with Mithras,’“ a phi which is the Coptic article, unnecessary 
inasmuch as Meire answers every purpose, taking the place of a simi- 
larly useless theta. This opens up a great Persian connection, on which, 
according to my promise, I forbeur at present to enter."* The line of 


1” Anthon's Class. Dict. Art Paphos, 

1 Guigniaut, ii, 926 

11 Wide Rawlinson, note in Herod, i, 7 

18 Delside et Osiride, xii. 

1 It is not a mere accidental coincidence that appears in Pliny’s naming the first Egyptian 
King who erected an obelisk to the sun Mestres, whom Mr. Sharpe, in his Early History of 
Egypt, identifies with Mesphres Thothmosis (Pliny Hist. Nat. xxxvi, 13, &c.), and in Belus, 
Il, father of Pygmalion, being surnamed Mestres also (Vide Banier, iii, 492, note ; Notes of 
Gronovius in Justin, xviii, 4). Neither is it unworthy of attention that the name Agenor 
already mentioned as a probable form of Acencheres, occurs in the same family 

1% Vide Guigniaut, i, 375. Mithras is brought from Ethiopia and Egypt, being identified 
with the Greek hero Perseus, whom I hope to identify in some future paper with the great 
Rameses or Thothmosis. In the Assyrian Cann Mithreus precedes Teutamas. 
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Pharaohs to which the Thothmoses and Rameses belong, is one essen- 
tially solar in its character, its Ra and Horus designations plainly 
distinguishing it in this respect. But Thammuz or Adonis is made by 
Macrobius to be no other than the sun ;' and of him Lenormant says: 
“This famous person, who to the Greeks was but a simple Syrian 
hunter, was to the Phoenicians the sun-god himself.”"” “ Ra or Erra,” 
says Kenrick, “is the Coptic name for king, appropriated to the sun, 
like the names Baal, Melek, Adonai, which in the Syro-Arabian lan- 
guages denote monarchy, and were also titles of the sun.’’" The 
affection of Venus for Adonis is not without its place in the history 
which Egyptian records teach us. Athor, supposed to be the Greek 
Aphrodite, and who is the Athara of Syria and the Astarte of Phoenicia, 
was specially worshipped by the Thothmoses and the Rameses, temples 
being erected by them in her honour, and her name and attributes being 
frequently given to their queens. Thus Setei Menephthah himself is 
said to have dedicated a temple to Athor,'® and the lists of Eusebius, 
Syncellus and Theophilus unite Athoris and Cencheres, who are Venus 
and Adonis 

Even in regard to the more remote ancestors of the personages I have 
sought to identify, coincidences are found which would be valueless if 
standing alone, but which tend to strengthen an independent argument. 
Thothmosis calls himself Horus, and Rameses is designated the son of 
Horus; so Cinyras Thammuz is made a son of Apollo. In the religious 
title, Thothmosis, the principal element is the name of the god Thoth, 
who is Hermes; and Cinyras, as we have seen in the genealogy given by 
Apollodorus, is a descendant of Hermes and the daughter of Cecrops, 
Cecrops himself being generally considered to have been an Egyptian. 
The occurrence of Tithonus, the first syllable of whose name is Teuth 
or Thoth, in the genealogy, and whose Egyptian affinities are seen in 
his son Memnon, called by Manetho the son of Thothmosis, tends to 
strengthen the connection. 

In endeavouring to keep within the bounds prescribed for such a 
paper as this, I have been compelled to omit the mention of many 
incidents that would tend somewhat to justify the removal of the scene 
of events in the history of Adonis to regions farther south than those 


1% Macrob. Saturnal, L. i, 71 

18 Lenormant and Chevalier, ii, 221 
7 Kenrick, i, 528 

8 Lepsius’ Letters, 100 

¥ Cory's Ancient Fragments, 142, 158 
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generally assigned them; such, for instance, as Ovid’s statement that 
Myrrha fled from her father through Arabia, and the fabulous Panchaia 
of Euhemerus to Sabawa.'” I trust, however, that enough has been 
said without these to make the case of identity—of which I am fully 
persuaded in my own mind—gppear not improbable to the minds of 
some more competent to judge of its merits. 

Let me briefly recapitulate. In the introduction I have argued that 
some myths may have an historical basis, and that, if history be found 
in them, there is no reason why it should not in certain cases be found 
to confirm the ancient Bible narrative. In my first theorem I stated 
that Egypt, Phoenicia and Greece were most intimately connected in 
various ways from very ancient times. After giving evidence for the 
truth of this statement, I concluded that there was no antecedent impro- 
bability in the assumption that the knowledge of sucha calamity as the 
overthrow in the Red Sea should be possessed and retained by Pheeni- 
cians and Greeks, although the tradition would no doubt be perpetuated 
in a very corrupt form. My second theorem consisted of two parts, 
the first of which was that Acencheres Mesphres Thothmosis was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. Here a difficulty appeared in the candidature 
of a Rameses, or rather the son of a Rameses, named Menephthah or 
Merenphtah, for the position. Then the undesigned coincidence fur- 


nished by Eusebius and the monuments in Acencheres, with his many 
connections, brought the weight of evidence on the side of Thothmosis. 
The second part of the theorem was that in the reign of Thothmosis 


of the Exodus, the intimate relation already spoken of existed among 
Egyptians, Phoenicians and Greeks. Indisputable proof was given of 
this, it being shown, among other things, that Phonicia in his time 
was subject to Egypt and a friendly dependency. | My last point to be 
proved was that the circumstances connected with the death of the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, his names and parentage, clearly point him out 
as the Adonis of Phoenicia and Greece. In proving this I inverted the 
order somewhat, taking Adonis instead of Pharaoh as the first term of 
comparison. I then showed, first, that the story of Adonis’ death, 
and the ceremonies observed in connection with it, as bringing in the 
elements of water, representing an untimely end, and calling for univer- 
sal mourning, might very well refer to the Pharaoh of the Exodus; 
second, that the names of Adonis are closely allied to those of Acen- 


179 Ovid Metam, x. 475, &, There is nothing in the way of a connection of Panchaia with 
Phoenicia or the neighbouring regions, in which Pan was worshipped from time immemorial. 
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cheres Mesphres Thothmosis, and in such a variety of ways that no 
hypothesis of accidental coincidence can account for the similarity ; 
third, that the incestuous birth of Adonis, together with the names of 
his parents, find an exact parallel in the history of Thothmosis; and 
finally, that, as representing the Sun-god as beloved of Venus, descended 
from Apollo, and of the line of Hermes, he reproduces the son of the 
Sun, favourite of Athor, the son of Horus, and prince of the line of 
Thoth, Acencheres Mesphres Thothmosis. 


ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES. 


BY JAMES LOUDON, M.A 
MATHEMATICAL TUTOR AND DEAN, UNIVER®ITY COLLEGE, TORONTO 


The following method of treating the properties of the straight line 
occurred to me in 1867, since which time I have used it with advantage 
in the Lecture Room : 

1. To find the equation of the line A’ B’ C’ which cuts the sides 
BC, CA, AB of the triangle of reference in the points A’, B’, C’ 
respectively. 

Let the angles at A’, B’, C’ be denoted by @, ¢, ¢', respectively ; 
then if P be a point in the line between A’ and B of which the 
trilinear co-ordinates are a, /3, y, 

A/C! PB! + BYCUPA! = A/ BY PC! 

AIC’ BIC’ 

, aang? sind“ sing * 
Similar relations hold for different positions of P. 

If now the convention be made that a, 5, y are, respectively, negative 
according as P lies between B’ and C’, C’ and A’, A’ and B’, and 
positive in all other cases, the above relations may be written 

Bc’ C’A’ A‘B 
sin @ ? ‘sing b+ sin W y=, 
or 
da} MB He wy =O, . ccccccee. cas senses soveee (1) 
which is the required equation. 
The signs of (1) will evidently depend on the position of P, 
2. From (1) it follows that 
lsin@ msing nainy 
pe ox =~ Dp (2) 
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Let BC’ =p’, C'A' =q/, A'B’ =r’, and let p, g, r be the perpendic- 
ulars from A, B, C on the line A’B’C’; then 
hn AP A 


q’ sing 
B’ = agp “cxqamungle 
oe sin A 


salad sin B’~ sin A” 


, p’ sing sing 
/ = —- 
ies YS 

q’ sin Ysin 0 
sin Bo? 


q == A’Bsin@ 


ee ‘ 
a A’Csin@ wa sin @ — F 
sin ¢ 
a od e sin A 
‘sin @ = sin @singsiny’ =. 
whence from (2) it followe that 
l nu ff 
psinA geinB rsinl 
3. From (2), since B’C’ 4+ C’A' + A'B’ = 0, there follows the 
relation 


« (3) 


Lain 6 + m sin gd + main PaO. 0. ccceeeee cereeeeee (4) 

the signs being determined by the convention that lines measured in a 
direction contrary to the first named (as B’C’) are considered negative. 

The relation (4) can also be deduced immediately from the two 
forms of the equation to the line 
lat mB-+ny—0and “FF —8 21! 

4. To find the angles made by the line /a +- mf +- ny = 0 with the 
sides of the triangle of reference. 

In (4) 0, ¢, # are always < =; but that relation may also be written 
in the equivalent form 

tein @ + m sin o, + nsin 9, == 0, 

the previous convention being neglected, if 6,, 0,, @, be the angles 
which the sides of the triangle of reference when projected make with 
the given line. 

Projecting a, b, c on a line perpendicular to the given line we get 

a sin 9, + dsio 6, 4. esin@. == 0 





» (5) 


=} 2sin Asin Bsin C \3 
~ ¢ (6n—cm)*sin2A+.... ' 





ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES. 


since (vide Can. Jour. 1865) sin *6, sin 2A +... == 2 sin Asin Bsin C. 
It may be noted that 


(tn —cm)*sin2A+...= 4A {P+ sus —2mn cos A —... } 
And 
cos @, $m cos@, + ncos 6, = {P+ ...—2mn cos A—....} 4 


j 


5. If two lines (1, m, n), (0, m’, n’) are parallel, it follows from (5) 
that ; 
bn — em el — an am — 61 
bn’ —cm” el” — an” am’ — bi” 
6. To find the condition that the two lines (1, m, n), (/', m’, n’) shall 
be perpendicular to each other. 
From the relations (4) and (6) we get 
isin 0, + msin 0, + sin 0, =0 
i cos 0, + m cos 0, + cos 0. —= R, suppose 
l’cos 0, + m’cos 0, + n’cos @ 0 
Vein 0, + m’sin 0, + n/sin @, = R’ 
Multiplying the Ist and 4th of these equations together, and also the 
2nd and 3rd, and adding the resulting equations, we get 
W +- ... 4+ (m’n 4+- mn’) cos 0,— 0, +... =90, 
or 
W/ 4- ... — (m’n +- mn’) cos A —... = 0, 
the required condition. 
7. To find the length of the perpendicular p from (/, g, A) on 
(i, m, n). 


The equations to the line through (/, g, A) perpendicular to 
(2, m, n) are 
a—f B-—g yah 
cos 6 ~ €090, cos 6, 
me he? bh te 
~ Leos OF + 
Uf + mg +- nh 
~~ “Teos 0, + m cos 6,4 ncos 0, 
we Uf+ mg + nh am 
{ r+... —2mn cos A —...}4 
The relation (3) follows at once from this. 


8. To find the distance d between the points (a, 8, 7), (a’, ’, 7’). 











ON TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, 


From the equations to the line 
a—a’ — p’ - 7 
<= "i0 =" =’ 
(a—a’)? + (8 — 8’? + (y — y’)? 
2 sin A sin B sin V 
since sin 2 A sin? + ... = 2 sin A sin B sin C. 
9. To find the angle A between the lines (/, m, n), (’, m’, n’). 
Let (@,, %, 5), (1, Ge ¢s) be the angles made by the lines with the 
sides of the triangle of reference ; then 
. cos 0, + moos 0, + ncos 0, = R 
sin @, + m sin 6, +n sin @, = 0 
V cos 9, + m/ cos g, + n’cosg, = R’ 
VY sing, + m’ sing, + n’ sing, = 0 


~ C= 





Multiplying the second and third of thase together, and also the first 
and fourth, and subtracting the resulting equations, we get 


WU’ sin 0, — 9,+ een’ sin 9, — o, + m’n sin — eto = 


os (UY +...) sin X 4 mn’ sin (0, — 0, + 0, —9,) 
+ m/n sin (@, —6,+ &,—9,) +..=0 
which reduces to 
(UY +... ) sin A + (mn? — m/n) sin 0, — @, cos d 
+ (mn’ + m/n) cos 0, — @, sind + o =0 
(m’/n — mn’) sin A +. ... 


-* tamA =i + a as (m/n + mn’) cos A —... ” 


November 12, 1870. 
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PAUL KANE, THE CANADIAN ARTIST. 


In the earlier numbers of the new series of the Canadian Journal, 
several papers on various Indian tribes of the North West, from the 
pen of Paul Kane, attracted considerable attention, as the results of 
travel and personal observation in the remote Hudson’s Bay Territory, 
and beyond the Rocky Mountains. Their author had long been known 
in Canada as a self-taught artist of great promise, who had devoted 
himself to the study of the native Indian tribes of British North 
America; and his contributions to this journal were the first published 
results of explorations, the fruits of which were afterwards set forth in 
more comprehensive form in his ‘‘ Wanderings of an Artist among the 
Indians of North America,” published by Messrs. Longman & Co., of 
London, in 1859. 

The recent death of .Mr. Kane invites some special notice of him in 
this journal, to which he was for some time a valued contributor. His 
father, Mr. Michael Kane, was originally in the British Army, and 
served latterly, we believe, in the small force which accompanied 
Liecutenant-Governor Simcoe, when be removed to the selected site of 
the future capital of Western Canada, in 1794. On his leaving the 
army, he settled in the newly founded city, where his son was born in 
1810. Toronto was then, and long afterwards, a very humble little 
back-wood settlement. The Mississaga Indians, whose wigwams 
occupied the cleared ground near the mouth of the Don, when Colonel 
Bouchette made his first survey in 1793, long continued to haunt this 
favourite spot ; while an Indian trail through the partially cleared pine 
forest, to the old French Fort, and another northward to Holland 
Landing, were the precursors of the long lines of costly stores, hotels, 
and public buildings, which now extend for miles along King and 
Yonge streets. 

In the midst of this conflict between the artless radeness of savage 
life, and the progressive energy of the Anglo-Saxon colonist, young 
Paul grew up from boyhood, with few external influences calculated in 
the slightest degree to stimulate artistic tastes, or to direct his attention 
to the study of Indian manners and customs. For the Indian, as seen 
in his worst debasement, haunting the centres of new civilisation, is 
little caleulated to attract the eye of the artist or ethnical observer. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Kane remarks, in the preface to his Travels, when 
referring to his resolution to devote himself to painting a series of 
studies of North American scenery and Indian life: “The subject 
was one in which I felt a deep interest in my boyhood. I had been 
accustomed to see hundreds of Indians about my native village: then 
Little York, muddy and dirty, just struggling into existence, now 
the City of Toronto, bursting forth in all its energy and commercial 
strength.” 

The youth of the future artist and traveller was passed amid all the 
disadvantages pertaining to the infancy of the embryo city. What 
little education he had was mainly received at the District Grammar 
School. There also he obtained whatever instruction he received in 
the art to which he was to devote his life, from Mr. Drury, a clever 
but eccentric teacher of drawing. But his early manifestations of an 
artistic bias were regarded as the mere purposeless amusements of a 
boy; and his disinclination for the ordinary trading pursuits, which 
alone promised profitable occupation in the young settlement, seemed 
to unappreciative seniors only a further proof of his distaste for the 
restraints of steady industry. The circumstances of the community 
were indeed too frequently inimical to the fostering of settled habits 
among its youth. Dr. Scadding has remarked, when describing the 
first years of the District Grammar School, that “during the time 
of the early settlements in this country, the sons of even the most 
respectable families were brought into contact with semi-barbarous 
characters. A sporting ramble through the woods, a fishing excursion 
on the waters, could not be undertaken without communication with 
Indians and Half-breeds, and bad specimens of the French voyageur. 
It was from such sources that a certain idea was derived, which, as we 
remember, was in great vogue among the more fractious of the lads 
at the school at York. The proposition circulated about, whenever 
anything went counter to their notions, always was to run away to the 
Nor’ West! What that process really involved, or what the Nor’ West 
precisely was, were things vaguely realised. A sort of savage land 
of Cocagne, a region of perfect freedom among the Indians, was 
imagined; and to reach it, Lakes Huron and Superior were to be 
traversed.” In this way young Kane’s mind was early familiarised 
with the idea of that expedition across the continent, to ocean shores 
beyond the Rocky Mountains, of which he has left so many memorials 
by means of his facile pencil and pen. 
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The first industrial pursuits of the boy appear to have been carried 
on in the employment of Mr. Conger, subsequently sheriff of Peter- 
borough, but then engaged in the manufacture of household furniture. 
In this occupation his latent talent found expression in the ornamen- 
tation of various pieces of furniture, till he began to be recognized 
as one whose artistic abilities deserved encouragement. But in his 
native village no works of art existed to furnish the slightest hint 
to the aspiring boy, and no teacher could be found to supply adequate 
instruction. He was thus a purely self-taught artist. Some of his 
crude efforts at portraiture would probably have amused himself at a 
later date. But his early patrons were, fortunately, not too critical ; 
and thus he was enabled to overcome the first difficulties of his artistic 
career, and to save a little money for making an independent start 
in life. 

His first scene of artistic labour, after leaving Toronto, was Cobourg, 
where portraits of Sheriff and Mrs. Conger, her sister Mrs. Perry, 
Sheriff Ruttan, and others of his early patrons, were executed. By 
this means he acquired sufficient funds to enable him to set off for the 
neighbouring States, there to try his fortune as a portrait painter, in 
the hope of accumulating the requisite means for the bold project 
he had already formed of visiting Europe, and perfecting himself in 
his favourite art by studying the works of the great masters. A 
letter from his father, addressed to him at Detroit, in 1836, speaks 
of difficulties that “will probably prevent your Italian excursion.” 
Thereafter he is found, at various dates between that and the year 1841, 
at Mobile, St. Louis, and other American cities, closing with New 
Orleans, from whence he set sail, in June of the latter year, for 
Marseilles. 

The following four years were spent by Paul Kane in some of the 
great cities of European art, studying and copying the works of the 
Italian masters. Unfortunately, a journal which he kept during this 
period has perished ; so that the details of his continental sojourn are 
no longer recoverable. But we trace him, by means of his passports 
and other evidence, at Paris, Genoa, Milan, Verona, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome and Naples. While in the latter city, he availed 
himself of an offered passage in a Levantine cruiser, and visited the 
coasts both of Asia and Africa. He joined a party of Syrian explorers, 
and was already on his way to Jerusalem, when they were deserted 
by their Arab guides, and, after being exposed to great danger, were 
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compelled to return to the coast, and abandon the attempt. This 
failure to accomplish a visit to the most sacred scenes of the ancient 
historic world, was always a subject of mortifying reflection to him. 
It was on his return from this unsuccessful pilgrimage that he landed 
on some part of the African shore; and so was able to say, on regaining 
his Canadian home, that he had been in every quarter of the globe. 

Mr. Kane brought back with him, as the fruits of his four years’ 
professional tour, copies of famous pictures in the galleries of Venice, 
Florence and Rome. His mind had been enlarged by observation, and 
by intimate intercourse with artists trained in the best schools of Europe: 
A letter of introduction, given to him by an Irish artist, whose 
friendship he had acquired while at Rome, is addressed to the Right 
Rev. Dr. Purcell, Bishop of Cincinnati, in which the latter is urged by 
no means to miss the opportunity of seeing Mr. Kane’s “ admirable 
copy of Raffaelle’s portrait of Pope Paul II.” He also copied some 
of the most prized pictures in the Palazzo Pitti, at Florence; and on 
his return, brought with him well executed paintings from Raphael’s 
Madonna in the Pitti Palace, and his portrait of Pope Julius II. ; 
Leovardo da Vinci's and Rembrandt's fine portraits of themselves, 
in the Florentine gallery ; Murillo’s Madonna, in the Corsini Palace 
at Rome, and other favourite artistic studies; along with a highly 
finished copy of Busato’s portrait of Pope Gregory XVI. 

Stewart Watson, a well known Scottish artist, appears to have been 
one of his special friends while in Italy. They returned together from 
Italy to London, and there for a time shared the same lodgings and 
studio, “at Mr. Martin’s, Russell-street.” Another of his brother- 
artists, and fellow-travellers while in Italy, Mr. Hope James Stewart, 
thus writes to him from Edinburgh: “ After London, this place looks 
like a dead city, and reminds me much of the way you and I felt the 
quietness of Rome, after our trip to that noisy and favourite place, 
Naples.” 

In 1844, Mr. Kane returned to Canada, with all the prestige of a 
skilled artist, who by his own unaided energy had overcome every 
obstacle, and achieved for himself opportunities of studying the works 
of the’ great masters in the most famous galleries of Europe. He was 
now to display the same indomitable energy and self-reliance in widely 
different seenes. In the preface to his “ Wanderings of an Artist 
among the Indians of North America,” he remarks: “On my return 
to Canada from the continent of Europe, I determined to devote 
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whatever talents and proficiency I possessed to the painting of a series 
of pictures illustrative of the North American Indians and scenery.” 
On applying to Sir George Simpson, the Governor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and showing him studies of Indians he had already 
made, Sir George entered cordially into his plan; furnished him with 
letters of introduction to the chief factors at the Company's posts, and 
ordered him a passage in the brigade of canoes which was to start for 
Lake Superior in the spring of 1846. But before his arrangements 
could be completed,—including all the miscellaneous supplies required 
for an artistic tour through regions where it would be vain to seek for 
the most simple appliances of his art,—the voyageurs had set out, and 
he only succeeded in joining them, after much toil and hardship, before 
the party reached the mountain pass, forty miles above the Hudson’s 
Bay Fort on the Kaministaqueah River, at the head of Lake Superior. 

Mr. Kane’s romantic experiences and adventures during the next 
four years are detailed with graphic truthfulness in the volume published 
by him in 1859. He crossed the continent in canoe and on foot, made 
his way up the valley of the Saskatchewan, and over the vast prairies 
beyond it, stretching westward to the Rocky Mountains. Crossing 
them, he navigated the Columbia River to Oregon, visited and explored 
Paget’s Sound, Vancouver's Island, and other regions of the then 
savage West: which, though now rapidly filling up with European 
settlers, are described by him as ‘‘ those wild scenes, amongst which I 
strayed almost alone, and scarcely meeting a white man, or hearing the 
sound of my own language.’”’ Everywhere his pencil was busily 
employed on portraits of chiefs, warriors, and medicine-men of the 
Indian tribes; and on hunting scenes, games, dances, and other 
characteristic native rites and customs. He pictured various of the 
Flathead Indians of the Cowlitz, Chinook, Newatee, and other tribes ; 
had opportunities of studying the Crees, Blackfeet, Chimpseyans, 
Clalams and others, including even the Esquimaux; and was every- 
where received among them with mingled respect and apprehension, as 
a great medicine-man, whose reproduction of their likenesses by his 
mysterious art was supposed to give hith some strange power over them. 

Among the most striking of the Indian portraits executed by him, 
is one of Kea-keke-sacowaw, head chief of the Crees, whom he met 
when travelling on the Saskatchewan, engaged in raising a war-party 
against the Blackfeet. He had with him eleven elaborately decorated 
pipe-stems, ten of which were the pledges of as many ehiefs engaged 
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to joia him in the proposed expedition. On learning that the artist 
was a great medicine-man, he agreed to exhibit to him the pipe-stems, 
in the belief that his sketching them would greatly increase their 
efficiency when opened on the war-path. A pipe-bowl was accor- 
dingly filled with tobacco and some aromatic weed ; the chief chaunted 
a war-soog; and then inserting one of the stems into the bowl, he 
lighted it, inhaled the smoke, and blew a long cloud upwards. This 
was his offering to the Great Spirit, whom he invoked to confer success 
on their expedition. Another prolonged puff, directed earthward, was 
followed by an appeal to the earth to produce an abundant supply of 
roots and buffalo for the coming season. The third was directed to 
Kane himself, with a request for his influence on their behalf. He 
had then to smoke all the eleven pipes; and thus enlisted in the cause, 
the portrait he then painted of the grim old chief, adorned with his 
war-paint, and holding in his hand his own pipe-stem, decorated with 
the head and plumage of an eagle, was esteemed a great medicine, 
calculated to contribute materially to the success of the war-party. 

At length, after many wild adventures and hair-breadth escapes, 
Mr. Kane returned to Toronto in 1848, with a valuable portfolio of 
studies of Indians and scenery of the great North West. While still at 
the Saskatchewan, he received from Sir George Simpson a commission 
for a dozen paintings of ‘“ buffalo hunts, Indian camps, councils, feasts, 
conjuring matches, dances, warlike exhibitions, or any other pieces of 
savage life you may consider to be most attractive or interesting.” 
Other commissions followed ; and in 1851, by a vote of the Legislature 
of the Province of Canada, he was authorised to execute #series of 
Indian pictures which now hang in the Parliamentary library at Ottawa. 
But his most liberal patron was the Hon, G. W. Allan, to whom he 
subsequently dedicated the narrative of his travels, “as a token of 
gratitude for the kind and generous interest he has always taken in the 
author’s labours; as well as « sincere expression of admiration of the 
liberality with which, as a native Canadian, he is ever ready to foster 
Canadian talent and enterprise.” 

In 1853, Mr. Kane married Miss Harriet Clench, of Cobourg, a lady 
who, among other attractions, had a skill with her pencil and brush 
akin to his own. Thus happily domesticated, with a companion able 
to sympathise with him in his artistic labours, Mr. Kane devoted 
himself to the execution of an extensive series of oil paintings 
including one hundred pictures of Indian scenes, landscapes, portraits 
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and groups, now in the Hon. G. W. Allan's collection at Moss Park. 
There also a very curious collection of Indian implements, weapons, 
masks, drums, carvings and other specimens of native art, obtained by 
Mr. Kane, during his travels in the North West, is now preserved. 

In 1857 he revisited Europe, and superintended the execution of 
the chromolithographic illustrations of his travels. On his return to 
Toronto in the following year, he resumed his pencil, and indulged in 
the long-cherished hope of being able to follow up that volume by a 
more extensive work, illustrative of the characteristics, habits, and 
tribal peculiarities of the Indians of British North America, and the 
scenery of the regions they occupy. But soon after his return to Canada 
his eye-sight began to fail; and he had scarcely completed the liberal 
commission of Mr. Allan, when he was compelled entirely to abandon 
the favourite art, which till then he had pursued with such energetic 
zeal, in defiance of every impediment. 

Mr. Kane had, at least in his later years, somewhat of the quiet, 
unimpressible manner of the Indians, among whom he had spent some 
of the most eventful years of his life. A reviewer in the Athenawum, 
in noticing the published narrative of his travels, described him as 
“an American artist, who had studied in Europe, and apparently unites 
the refinement of the Old World with the Indian energy of the New.” 
His memory was singularly retentive; and, in spite of his reserved 
manner, his descriptive powers were great, when he could be induced 
to give them free scope. In the company of those who did not 
sympathise with his favourite pursuits, his words were few and abrupt ; 
but he was a man of acute observation, and, when questioned by an 
intelligent enquirer, abounded with curious information in reference to 
the native tribes among whom he had sojourned. His published 
narrative is a modest, but interesting’ and vivid description of novel 
scenes and incidents of travel; and his career is a creditable instance 
of the pursuit of a favourite art, by a self-taught artist, in spite of the 
most discouraging impediments to success. D. W. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1869-"70, 


The Council of the Canadian Institute have the honor to present the following 
Report of the proceedings of the Society for the past year from 1st December, 
1869, to the 80th November, 1870. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The present state of Membership is as follows : 
Members at commencement of Session, December Ist, 1869 ...... 354 


Elected during Session 1869-70 
by Council during Recess 


Deduct. 


For non-payment of Subscription......... 


Total 30th November, 1870 


Composed of 
Ifonorary Members 
Life = 
Corresponding Members . 
Ordinary = 


COMM UNICATIONS. 


The following list of papers read at the ordinary meetings held during the 
Session will be found to contain many valuable communications, and some of 
general interest: 


8rd December, 1869.—Rev. Prof. Hincks, “ Ferns.” 
10th December, 1869,—Doctor C, B. Hall, “ On Injuries of the Trachea.”’ 
17th December, 1869.—The Annnai Report was read and adopted. 
14th January, 1870.—Inaugural Address of the President, Rev. W. Hincks. 
21st January, 1870.—Doctor Geikie, “ On certain differences in the Treatment of 
Disease formerly and in recent times.” 
4th February, 1879.—Doctor Oldright, “ On Acute Ergot Poisoning.” 
25th February, 1870.—Doctor D. Wilson, LL.D., “On the present state and 
future prospects of the Indian Race in British North America.” 
18th February, \#70.—Dr. Cumming’s Paper postponed, 
4th March, 1870,—Dr. Cumming, “On the changes in Therapeutics that have 
resulted from advances in Medical Science.” 
11th March, 1870.—No paper read. Mr, R. Lee was unavoidably absent. 
18th March, 1870.—Doctor J. J. O'Dea, New York, “ On Relapsing Fever.” 
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25th March, 1870.—Reyv. J. McCaul, LL.D., “On Ancient Scramblings.” 
lst April, 1870.—Doctor W. W. Ogden, “On Menorrhagia, with its Treatment 
by Bromide of Ammoniam.” 
8th April, 1870.—J. Loudon, Esq., M.A., “On the Pronunciation of the Latin 
Language” R. Lee, Ehq., “ On the Native Tribes of Polynesia.” 
20th April, 1870.—Doctor Reeve, “ On Diseases of the Ear.” 
6th May, 1870.—Doctor Thorburn read a paper by Dr. Eastwood, of Whitby, 
“On our Relations to the Public.” 
13th May, 1870.—‘ On a case of Injury to the Spine.” 
27th May, 1870.—Doctor Canniff, “ Remarks on the Sanitary Condition of the 
City.” 
2lat October, 1870.—Dr. Rosebrugh, “ On Sympathetic Opthalmia.” 
25th November, 1870,—Dr. Geikie, “ Notes of some cases of Typhoid Fever.” 


-—@— 
STATEMENT OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE CANADIAN LNSTITUTE, FOR 
THE YEAR 1860-70: 
Faom tue Ist Decemernr, 1869, ro rue 30rn Novemner, 1870. 


Debtor. 
Cash Balance last year 597 78 
Received from Members 58 00 
For rent..... , . 45 
Parliamentary grant for 1870 759 00 
For Interest on loan of $3,100, to Tth January § 00 
For Interest from other sources... .. ores eeereeesssces 64 


Due for Jowrnal.... { Old Series 


8338 


NO Wy BT. 0 x din'ns 0p seg vdeccscvaccccsses sabes 15 
: § Old Series .......5 serccseeess 
Des for Journal...) Now Series. ...-... secccee ceese 


157 50 


$8, 858 45 
Creditor. 
Cash paid for Journal, Vol. XII, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 
Compensation for Editor of Jourkal. Lal deentadsennangeans iedeeus 
8 . 
Livregy and Museum ............ Soeesncscbeoos eedocccecsacncens 
Cash paid on account of Institate— 


Poffodionls ......ccscccscceses hese oem baorwenean eden uséee 
Repairs to Building ... 
Advertising . 
Stationery .......ccccsescccccscccccecsvcvccese seeeeecees 
le Ee Geeeccee eseceses benepdanceasnescdese 
Estimated Balance . 2,331 24 
we 856 46 
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TREASURER IN ACCOUNT WITH THE CANADIAN INSTITUTE, FOR THE YEAR 
1869-70—rrom Tur lst Decemuer, 1569, ro rue 80Tan Novemper, 1870. 


Debtor. 
Cash Balance last year -.........00eeeeeeeee Coceccccece . $597 78 
“* Received from Members 268 00 
“ For rent.. coeee 86 45 
Parliamentary grant, 1870 750 00 
For Interest of $3,100, to 7th January, 1870......... 186 00 
For Interest from other sources...........+.++ Coecece 52 64 


‘ Old Series. . 
Sale of Journal .... i New Series 


Securities owe %,100 00 
8, 045 20 


Creditor, 


Cash paid for Journal, Vol. XII, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 ; $536 39 
Compensation for Editor Journal 240 00 
POMS c cnckatdvasescetedcdsecess Ghessdese-e aovebesece 9 05 
Library and Museum . ‘ . 08 22 36 
Cash paid on account of festitete 

Salary . 

Insurance .. pURSC 660005 ewsese eedsreee eceenee 


Repairs 

Adverti 

Postage .. 

Stationery . 

Sundries ......... gesneneee 60 cecceteoews . 
719 41 

8,100 00 

417 99 


$5,045 20 


Toronto, Dec, 12, 1870. 
Samvew Srrevw. 


The undersigned Auditors have compared the vouchers for the items of these 
accounts with the cash book, and find them to agree. The balance in hands of 
the Treasurer is $417 99. 

W. J. McDowett. 
Geo, Murray, 
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APPENDIX. 
DONATIONS OF BOOKS RECEIVED 
From the Society— 
Journal Royal Asiatic Society, New Series, vol iii. Part 2 
From the Royal Geographical Society — 
Vol. xxxvili, 1868 ... 
Proceedings of Royal Geographical Society, vol. xiii, No, 1, Feb, 10, 1869 1 
¥ “ No.2, Aprill?, “ 1 
as No. 3, July 20, “ 1 
* No. 4, May 24, “ 1 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society— 
Vol. xxiv, Part 4, Nov. Ist, 1868, No. 96.... 
List of the Geological Society, Nov. Ist, 1868 
Vol. xxv, Part 2, May Ist, 1869, No. 98 
“ 8, August Ist, 1869, No. 99 
Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, vol. iii, 
Third Series (vol. xxiii, old) 
Proceedings of ditto, vol. v, Session 1865-66... 
ag * 4 * 1866-67... 
« vol. vii, “ 1867-68 
From the Linnean Society— 
Journal of Botany, vol. xii, 1869 . 
Address of George Bentham, Esq., F.R.S., at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Linnean Society, Monday, 24th May, 1869 
The Sonaamn of Zoology, vol. x, No. 43 


List of the Linnean Society of London, 1868 ....... jeaete ee vneesedse l 
The foun of Botany, vol. x, No. 48...... _ 
. vol, xi, , No 49. 
From the Royal Swedish Academy, Stockholm— 
Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps Akademicus Handlingar ney Téljd Sjetta 
Banda Forsta Hiftet, 1865..... 


Sketch of the Geology of Spitsbergen, by A. E. Nordenskiold 
Hemiptera Africana, Descripsit Carolus Stal. Tomus Primus, Secundus, 
Tertius et Quartus 


Conspectum avium Picinarum, Edidit Carolus J. Sundevall Custos Musei 
Zool. Stockholmiensis, 1866 





* Marked thus not bound. 
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VoLa, 
Die Thierarten des Aristoteles Von Den Klasson, &c., Carl J. Sundevall, 
&e,, Stock., 18638.... 
On the existence of Rocks, &c., Sweden, thanslated from Communications 
read to the Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 1867 1 
Kongl. Svenska V Sieieage Seaeeaes, May, 1866 


“ “ 


“ “ 


“ “ “ 


Om Gotlands Nutida Mollusker af G, Lindstrom, 1868... wdddve vi vives ° 


Lefnadsteckningar ofver Kongl. Svenska Vetenskaps Akademiens Efter ar 
1854, Aflidna Ledamoter Band 1, Hafte 1 


“ “ 


Netulandsch Meteorvlogisch Jaarbock Voor 1868, Utrecht, 1868 
From the Society— 
Records of the Priory of the Isle of Man, edited by John Stewart, LL.D., 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland ...........++ 1 
From the Society— 


Memoirs read before the Anthropological Soc. of London, 1867-8-9, vol. iii, 1 


From the Boston Society of Natural History— 

Report on the Invertebrata of Massachusetts, published agreeably to an 
order of the Legislature, 2nd edition, comprising the Mollusca, by 
Augusta A. Gould, M.D.; edited by W. G. Binny, Boston; 1870.... 1 

From L, Heyden, Esq.— 

Observations on the Right of British Colonies to Re epres sentation in the 
British Parliament; by Daniel Chisholm 

Life of Colonel Talbot; by E. Ermatinger.............eeeeeeseeeeecs 1 

From the Society of Antiquaries of North Copenhagen— 

tenseignements sur les Premiers Habitants de la Cote Occidentale du 
Grooenland, par Carl Christian Rafn Traduits in Grooenlandais par 
Samuel Klimschmidt...... 

From the Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vols. viii. & ix 
Smithsonian Contributions te Knowledge, vol. xvi..., 
From Rev. W. D. Stark— 
Linnwi Species Plantarum, vols, i. & ii. os eveese Pe vd cceceeeceavees 2 
Latham’s Index Ornithologus, vols. i, & ti........-+-s000- ae re 
From the Queen’s Printer— 

The Statutes of Canada; 32 & 33 years of the reign of Her Majesty ; 15t 

April, 1869, 22nd June same year; 1870, 
Bought— 


Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature and British and American 
PO a sevceses eee 
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From the Societies— 
The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv, Part 2 
The Journal of the Royal Geographical Rociety, vol. xxxix, 1869 
Preseedings of - 
* .: vol. xiii, No. 5 
~ ° “ vol. xiv, No, 1..... 
” a vol. xiv, No. 2 
List of the Geological Society, Nov. Ist, 1869 
Quarterly Journal of ditto, Feb. Ist, 1869, vol. xxv, Part 1, No. 97 
» “ Nov. 1st, 1869, vol, xxv, Part 4, No. 100 
= “ Feb. Ist, 1876, vol. xxv, Part 1, No. 401 
May 2nd, 1870, vol. xxvi, Part 2, No. 102.... 1 
August Ist, 1870, vol. xxvi, Part 3, No. 103.. 1 


DONATIONS OF PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


From the Provincial Lunatic Asylum— 
Report of the Medical Superintendent 
From the Nova Scotia Institute— 
The Antiquity of Man in America 


From the Smithsonian Institution— 

Istituzioni—di Diritto Commerciale, &c., 1867 

Sulla Riabilitazione des Condannati Trattatos di Nicola Alianelli 

Bur Tusohichte, &c. &c. 

Societe D’Ethnographie Fondée in 1857 and 1869 

Norsk Meteorolgish Aarbog for 1868 

Le Glacier de Boium in Juillet, 1868, par 8S. A. Saxe 

Index Scholarum in Universitate Regia Fredericiania, 1869 .... 

En Anatomisk Beskrivelar af de Paa Overog Underextremitaterne, &c., 
af A. S. D. Synnestvedt ....... 

La Norvege Litteraire, Par Paul Botten Hausen, Christiania, 1868 

Fortaelling om Thomas Becket, Eckebishop of Canterbury C.R. Unger,1865 1 

Ungadresckte, Unbrachtete and wenig Beachtete Quellen, &c........... 1 

Forhandlinger i Videnskabsselskabet J Christiania aar, 1868 

i ved de Skandinaiske Natuforsheres Tiende Méde, J Chris- 

tiania, Fra den 4de Til den 10de Tuli, 1868 

Nyt Magazine for Naturvidenskaberne ved M. Sars og M. Kjerwolf. Six- 
tende Binds forste Hefte 

Do. do, Sextende Binds fjerde Hefte Med 1, Lith Tavier 

Do. do. Sextende Binds andet og tredie Hefte Med 2, Lith Tavier 

Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bavaring, 1868. 

Det Kongilge Norke Videnskabersselskabs, skrifter i det 19 de Aarhun- 
drede. Fente Bind, 1868.............0. COPS cthedaccsccsedones 1 

i ee ED SEED sada ndacouhsncipessenns ses vec ce cesét vo 8 

Beretning om Bodsfaengslats Virksomhed i aaret, 1868..... ec ccccccees 1 
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En furnstilling af det Norske Aristokratis historie indtil Kong Svertes tid 
af Ebbe Hetzberg, 1869...........cceeee ceeeeeeee seeeeeeeees 1 

Det Kongelige Norske Fredericks Universitets for aar, 1868. 

Generalberetning fra Gausted Sindssygeasy] for aar, 1868... ... eeeeee «1 

Massachusetts ..... ORES Cccrecncaccccdscesecerededeceesiecescece 1 

The Principles of the Electic System of Medicine, by J. Morrison, M.D,,M.A. 1 

Report upon the Oyster Resources of Maryland, by H. Davidson, Esq., 1870 1 

Report of Peabody Institute, Baltimore.......... od duwhecesecdusdeems 1 

From the Author— 
On the Graphite of the Laurentian of Canada, by J. W. Dawson, LL.D.. 1 
From the Boston Natural History Society— 

Address delivered on the Centennial Anniversary of the Birth of Alex. 
Von Humbolt, under the auspices of the Boston Society of Natural 
History; by Louis Agassiz, &c 

From L. Heyden, Esq.— 

Catalogue D’Ouvrages Sur L’ Histoire de L’ Amerique, &c 
From the Institute, Baltimore— 

Discourse on the Life and Character of George Peabody. ... 
From the University— 

Abstract of the Annual Calendar of McGill College, 1870-71 
Unknown— 

Catalogue des Livres Anciens qui se Trouvent a la Librairie Tross, a Paris 
Annce, 1870, No. 5 

From the Society of Antiquaries of North Copenhagen— 

Memoires de la Societe Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, Nouville Serie, 
1867 and 1868.......... 000d d6 se ¥ecccccces ove 

Tilleag til Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, Aargang 
1867 and 1868 ............ Coccvccccccccceses ‘ 

From the Museum, New-York State Library— 

First Annual Report of the American Museum of Natural History, Jan.1870 

17th Annual Report of the Regents of the Uuiversity of the State of New 
York, Cabinet of Natural History, April, 1864 

18th Acanel Report of ditto, March 22nd, 1865 

19th = “ April 2nd, 1866 

20th =“ “ “ April 15th, 1867 

22nd“ “ “April 10th, 1869 

52nd“ of the Trustees of N. Y. State Library, Jan. 19, 1870 

— .“ “ of the Provost to the Trustees of the Peabody Insti 
tute, Baltimore, June 2nd, 1870. 
Through the Smithsonian Institution— 

Abhandlungen herausgegeben Vom Naturwissensshaftlicshen Veriene Zu 

Bremen, 2 Bd. 2nd Heft, 1870 ........ ara {ay TPP eer TT IT ey PTT Tee 1 
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Verbandlungen der Kaiscrlich-Koniglichen Zoologiseh Botanischen Gelles- 
chaft in Wien xix, Band. 1 Heft ........... 
Do. do. “ fi, & iii, Heft... 
Do. do. 2 
Commelinaceae Indijcae, Imprimis Archipelagi Indici adjectis Nonnullis 
hisce Tetris alienis, Auctore Carlo Hasskarl Ph. D, Vindobonae, 1870. 1 
Beitrage zur Fauna der Nicobaren Von Georg. Ritter Von Frauenfeld, iii, 1 
Das Gesitz der Winde, &c, Uber Nord West Europa, Von Dr. M. A. F. 
Prestel, &c. in Emden xiv, 1869..... eoerecccervcccccsece pecasee 1 
From the Superintendent of the Survey— 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, vol. i, Part 1, 1868 
“ os = vel.i, Peta “ 
* « voli, Pats, “ 
os - “ vol. ti, Part 1, 1869 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of India, and of the Museum of 
Geology, Calcutta, 12th year, 1867 ..........0eeeeeeees occvceece 
Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. vi, Part 3 
Blandford. W. F., on Geology of the Taptee and Lower Nubudda Valleys 1 
Wynne, A. B., on Frog Beds in Bombay Island ... 
Stoliczka, F., on Oxyglossus Pusillus Owen sp 
Title, Prefatory Notice and List of Contents, vol. vi.......... 
Palacontaologia Indica, &¢.......... 6. cce eee eeces bed Seeccericesoess 


Gasteropoda, Ser. 5, Parts 5 & 6, pp. 205-284 
“ Vv, 7-10, Cretaceous Rocks of Southern India, by Frederick 
Stoliczka Ph. D., Geological Survey of India ...... eco I 


From the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society— 
The Annual Report for 1869-70 ..... eseeaens 


PUBLICATIONS BOUGHT 1869-70 
Saturday Review. 
Boston Medical Journal. 
The Student. 
The Fortnightly Review (Monthly). 
Quarterly Journal Microscopical Science. 
Journal of the Chemical Society. 
The Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
British and Foreign Medical Chirurgical Review. 
Quarterly American Journal of Medical Sciences. 
Medical Times and Gazette. 


RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR “JOURNAL.” 
Journal of the Society of Arts; two sets, 
Journal of Education, Upper Canada. 
Journal of Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
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The Artizan, London. 

Silliman’s Journal. 

The Canadian Entomologist. 

Proceedings of the Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Historical Recollections of the Essex Institute. 

Annals des Mines, 

Bulletin de la Societée Geologique. 

Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society. 

Anthropological Review. 

Canadian Naturalist. 

Proceedings of the Geological Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute 

Nature. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland. 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Geological Society. 
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BY THE REV. DR. SCADDING 


XXXL —QUEEN STREET FROM GEORGE STREET TO YONGE STREET 

When we pass George Street we are in front of the park-lot originally selected by Mr. Secre- 
tary Jarvis. It is now divided from south to north by Jarvis Street, a thoroughfare opened up 
throughghe property in the time of Mr. Samuel Peters Jarvis, the Secretary's son. Among the 
pleasant villas that now line this street on both sides, there is one which still is the home of a 
Jarvis, the Sheriff of the County. Besides filling the conspicuous post indicated by his title, 
Mr. Secretary Jarvis was also the first Grand Master of the Masons in Upper Canada. The 
archives of the first Masonic Lodges of York possess much interest. Through the permission 
of Mr. Alfio de Grassi who has now the custody of them, we are enabled to give the following 
extracts from a letter of Mr. Secretary Jarvis, bearing the carly date of March 28th, 1792:—“'I 
am in possession of my sign manual from his Majesty,” Mr. Jarvis writes on the day just named, 
from Pimlico, to his relative Manson Jarvis, at St. John, New Brunswick, “ constituting me 
Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Upper Canada, with power of appointing my Deputies, 
and in every other respect a very full warrant. I am also” he continues “ very much flattered 
to be enabled to inform you that the Grand Lodge of England have within these very few days 
appointed Prince Edward, who is now in Canada, Grand Master of Ancient Masons in Lower 
Canada ; and William Jarvis, Secretary and Registrar of Upper Canada, Grand Master of Ancient 
Masons in that Province. However trivial it may appear to you who are not a Mason, yet I 
assure you that it is one of the most honourable appointments that they could have conferred. 
The Duke of Athol is the Grand Master of Ancient Masons in England. Lord Dorchester with 
his private Secretary, and the Secretary of the Province, called on us yesterday” Mr. Jarvis 
proceeds to say “‘and found us in the utmost confusion, with half a dozen porters in the house 
packing up. However his Lordship would come in, and sat down in a small room which was 
reserved from the general bustle. He then took Mr. Peters home with him to dine: hence we 
conclude a favourable omen in regard to his consecration, which we hope is not far distant. Mra. 
Jarvis,” the Secretary informs his relative, “* leaves England in great spirits. I am ordered my 
passage on board the transports with the Kegiment, and to do duty without pay for the passage 
only. This letter,” he adda, “gets to Halifax by favour of an intimate friend of Mr. Peters, 
Governor Weatworth, who goes out to take possession of his Government. The ship that I am 
alloted to is the Henneker, Captain Winter, a transport with the Queen's Rangers on board.” 

The Prince Edward spoken of was afterwards Duke of Kent and father of the present Queen. 
Lord Dorchester was the Governor-General of the Province of Quebec before its division into 
Upper and Lower Canada. Mr. Peters was in posse the Bishop of the new Province about to be 
organized. It was a part of the original scheme, as shewn by the papers of the first Governor 
of Upper Canada, that there should be an episcopal see in Upper Canada, as there already was 
at Quebec in the lower province. But this was not carried into effect until 1839, nearly half a 
centary later. When Jarvis Street was opened up through the Secretary's park-lot, the family 
residence of his son Mr. Samuel Peters Jarvis, a handsome structure of the early brick era of 
York, in the line of the proposed thoroughfare, was taken down. Its interior fittings of solid 
black walnut were bought by Capt. Carthew and transferred by him without much alteration to 
a house which he put up on part of the Deer-park property on Yonge Street, (now the R. C. 
cemetery). A large fragment of the offices attached to Mr. Jarvis’s house was utilized and 
absorbed in a private residence on the west side of Jarvis Street, and the gravel drive to the 
door is yet in some places to be traced in the less luxuriant vegetatioa of certain portions of the 
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adjoining flower gardens. Mr. Secretary Jarvis died in 1818. He is described by those who 
remember him as possessing a handsome, portly presence. Col. Jarvis, the first military com- 
dant in Manitoba, is a grandson of the Secretary. 

Of Mr. McGill, first owner of the next park-lot, and of his personal aspect, we have had occa 
sion to speak in connexion with the interior of St. James's Church. Situated in fields at the 
southern extremity of a stretch of forest, the comfortable and pleasantly situated residence 
erected by him for many years seemed a place of abode quite remote from the town. It was still 
to be seen in 1870 in the heart of MoGill Square, and was long occupied by Mr. MeCutcheon, a 
brother of the inheritor of the bulk of Mr. MuGill’s property, who in accordance with his uncle's 
will, and by authority of an act of Parliament, assumed the name of McGill, and became sub- 
sequently well known throughout Canada as the Hon. Peter McGill. The founder of McGil 
College in Montreal was of a different family. The late Capt. James MoGill Strachan derived 
his name from the connexion of his father by marriage, with the latter. In the Gase:te & Orac ¢ 
of Nov. 18th, 1803, we observe Mr. McGill of York advertising as “‘ agent for purchases” of 
pork and beef to be supplied to the troops stationed “at Kingston, York, Fort George, Fort 
Chippewa, Fort Erie, and Amherstburg.” In 1818 be is Receiver-General, and Auditor-General of 
land patents. He had formerly been an officer in the Queen's Rangers, and his name repeatedly 
occurs in “‘ Simcoe's History” of the operations of that corps during the war of the American 
Revolution. From that work we learn that in 1779 he with the commander himself of the corps, 
then Lieut. Col, Simooe, fell into the hands of the luti y authorities, and was treated 
with great harsh in the jail of Burlington, New Jersey ; and when a plan was 
devised for the Colonel's escape, Mr. McGill volunteered, in order to further its success, to 
personate his commanding officer in bed, and to take the consequences, while the latter was to 
make his way out. The whole project was frustrated by the breaking of a false key in the lock 
of a door which would have admitted the confined soldiers to a room where “carbines and 
ammunition” were stored away. Lieut. Col. Simcoe, it is added in the history just named, 
afterwards offered Mr. McGill an annuity, or to make him Quarter-master of Cavalry: the 
latter, we are told, he accepted of, as his grandfather had been an officer in King William's 
army; and “no man,” Col. Simcoe himself notes, “ever executed the office with greater 
integrity, courage and conduct.” 

The southern portion of Mr. McGill's park-lot has, in the course of modern events, come to 
be assigned to religious uses. McGill Square, which contained the old bh stead and its sur- 
roundings, and which was at one period intended, as its name indicates, to be an open public 
square, was secured in 1870 by the Wesleyan Methodist body and made the site of its principal 
place of worship and of various establishments comnected therewith. Immediately north, on 
the same property, the Roman Catholics had previously built their principal place of worship 
and numerous appurtenances, attracted possibly to the spot by the expectation that McGill 
Square would continue forever an open ornamental piece of ground. 

A little farther to the north a cross-street, leading from Yonge Street eastward, bears the 
name of McGill An intervening cross-street preserves the name of Mr. Crookshank, who was 
Mr. McGill's brother-in-law. 

The name that appears on the original survey of York and its suburbs as first occupant of 
the park-lot westward of Mr. McGill's, is that of Mr. George Playter. This is the Captain 
Playter, senior, of whom we have already spoken in our excursion up the valley of the Don. We 
have named him alse among the forms of a past age whom we ourselves remember often seeing 
in the congregation assembled of old in the wooden St. James’s. Mr. Playter was an English- 
man by birth, but had passed many of his early years in Philadelphia, where for a time he 
“ttached himself to the Society of Friends, having selected asa wife a member of that body. But 
on the breaking out of the troubles that led to the independence of the United States, his 
patriotic attachment to old far-off England compelled him, in spite of the peaceful theories of 
the denomination to which he had united himself, promptly to join the Royalist forces. He 
used to give a somewhat humorous account of his sudden return to the military creed of ordinary 
mundane men. “ Lie there, Quaker f” cried he to his cutaway, buttonless, formal coat, as he 
stripped it off and flung it down, for the purpose of donning the soldier’s habiliments. But 
some of the Quaker observances were never relinquished in his family. We well remember, in 
the old homestead on the Don, and afterwards at his residence on Caroline Street, a silent 
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mental thanksgiving before meals, that always took place after every ove bad taken his seat at 
the table ; a brief pause was made, and all bent for a moment slightly forwards. The act was 
solemn and impressive. Old Mr. Playter was a man of sprightly and humorous temperament, 
and fis society was accordingly much enjoyed by those who knew him. A precise attention to 
his dress and person rendered him an excellent type in which to stady the costume and 
style of the ordinary unofficial citizen of a past generation. Colonel M. F. Whitehead, of 
Port Hope, in a letter kindly expressive of his interest in these reminiscences of York, which 
we are endeavouring to record, has incidentally furnished a little sketch that will not be out 
of place here. “ My visits to York, after I was articled to Mr. Ward, in 1819,” Colonel White- 
head says, “ were frequent. I usually lodged at old Mr. Playter’s, Mrs. Ward's father. [This 
was when he was still living at the homestead on the Don.) The old gentleman often walked 
into town with me, by Castle Frank ; his three-cornered hat, silver knee-buckles, broad-toed 
shoes and large buckles, were always carefully arranged.” To the equipments, so well described 
by Colonel Whitehead, we add from our own boyish recollection of Sunday sights, white stockings 
and a gold-headed cane of a length unusual now. Aocording to a common custom prevalent 
at an early time, Mr. Playter set apart on his estate on the Don a family burial-plot, where his 
own remains and those of several members of his family and their descendants were deposited 

Mr. George Playter, son of Captain George Playter, was some time Deputy Sheriff of the Home 
District ; and Mr. Eli Playter, another son, represented for some sessions in the Provincial 
Parliament the North Riding of York. A daughter, who died unmarried in 1832, Miss Hannah 
Playter, “‘ Aunt Hannah” as she was styled in the family, is pleasantly remembered as well 
for the genuine kindness of her character, as also for the persistency with which, like her 
father, she carried forward into a new and changed generation, and retained to the last, the 
costume and manners of Queen Charlotte's days. As a specimen of the mode in which 
marriages were oc lly ed in our York papers in the olden time, we subjoin the 
record of a wedding in Captain Playter’s family, as given in the Gazette and Oracle of Decem- 
ber 29, 1708. “ Married iast Monday,” the record runs, “Mr. James Playter to the agreeable 
Miss Hannah Miles, daughter of Mr. Abner Miles of this town.” 





XXXIL—QUEEN STREET—SOME MEMORIES OF THE OLD COURT HOUSE. 

Immediately in front of the extreme westerly portion of the park-lot which we are now 
passing, and on the south side of the present Queen Street in that direction, was situated an 
early Court House of York, associated in the memories of most of the early people with their 
first acquaintance with forensic pleadings and law proceedings. This building was a notable 
object in its day. In an old plan of the town we observe it conspicuously delineated in the 
locality mentioned—the other public buildings of the place, viz, the Commissariat Stores, the 
Government House, the Council Chamber (at the present north-west corner of York and Wel- 
lington Streets), the District School, St. James's Church, and the Parliament House (by the 
Little Don), being marked in the same distinguished mauner. It was a plain two-storey frame 
building, erected in the first instance as an ordinary place of abode by Mr. Montgomery, father 
of the Montgomerys, once of the neighbourhood of Eglinton, on Yonge Street. It stood in a 
space defined by the present line of Yonge Street on the west, by nearly the present line of 
Victoria Street on the east, by Queen Street on the north and by Richmond Street on the south. 
Though situated nearer Queen Street than Richmond Street it faced the latter and was 
approached from the latter. It was Mr. Montg y who obtained by legal process the opening 
of Queen Street in the rear of his property. In coasequence of the ravine of which we have 
had occasion so often to speak, the allowance for this street as laid down in the first plans of 
York had been closed up by authority from Yonge Street to Caroline Street. It was seriously 
proposed in 1800 to close up Queen Street to the westward also from Yonge Street “as far as 
the Common,” that is, the Garrison Reserve, on the ground that such street was wholly 
unnecessary, there being in that direction already one highway into the town, namely Richmond 
Street, situated only ten rods to the south. In 1800 the southern termination of Yonge Street 
was where we are now passing, at the corner of Montgomery's lot. At this point the farmer's 
waggons from the north turned off to the eastward, proceeding as far as Toronto Street, down 
which they wended their way to Richmond Street, and so on to Church Street and Kiog Street 
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finally reaching the Market Place. Of the opening of Yonge Street through a tier of building 
lots that in 1800 blocked the way from Queen Street southwards we shall speak hereafter in 
the excursion which we propose to make through Yonge Street from south to north the moment 
we have finished recording our collections and recollections in relation to Queen Street. 

In the Oracle for Saturday, January 21, 1804, we have this brief advertisement :—‘‘ The sub- 
scribers for opening Lot Street are requested to meet at Cooper's Hotel on Monday next at 11 
o'clock in the forenoon. York, January 2ist, 1804." No account of the meeting is afterwards 
given and the names of the subscribers do not appear. 

According to the old plans, the original Toronto Street started southward from Queen Street 
exactly four chains and twenty links to the east of the present south-east corner of Yonge 
Street. It then ran, as we have said, a little to the west of the present Victoria Street which 
was first known as Upper George Street. The fact that the street which in modern times is 
called Toronto Street is the nearest passage to King Street from the lower end of what is 
Virtually the old Toronto Street, probably suggested the name—Toronto Street. 

In the old Court House, situated as we have described, we received our first boyish impressions 
of the solemnities and forms observed in Courts of Law. In paying a visit of curiosity subse- 
quently to the singular series of Law Courts which are to be found ranged along one side of 
Westminster Hall in London—each one of them entered in succession through the heavy folds 
of lofty mysterious-look ing curtains, each of them crowded with earnest pleaders and anxious 
suitors, each one of them provided with a judge elevated in solitary majesty on high, each one of 
them seeming to the passing stranger more like a scene in a drama than a prosaic reality—we 
could not but revert in memory to the old upper chamber at York where the remote shadows of 
such things were for the first time encountered. It was startling to remember of a sudden that 
our early Upper Canadian Judges, our early Upper Canadian Barristers, came fresh from these 
Westminster Hall Courts! What a contrast must have been presented to these men in the 
rude wilds to which they found themselves transported. Riding the Circuit in the Home, 
Midland, Eastern and Western Districts at the beginning of the present century was no trivial 
undertaking. Accommodation for man and horse was for the most part scant and comfortless. 
Locomotion by land and water was perilous and slow and racking to the frame. The apartments 
procurable for the purposes of the Court were pe the humblest kind. Our pioneer jurisconsults 
in the several degrees, however, like our p lh Mcial as well as official, did 
their duty. They quietly initiated in the country, customs of gravity and order which have 
now become traditional ; and we see the result in the decent dignity that surrounds, at the 
presen} day, the administration of justice in Canada in the Courts of every grade. 

Prior to the pation of Mr. Montg y's house as the Court House at York, the Court 
of King’s Bench held its sessions in a portion of the Government Buildings at the east end of 
the town, destroyed in the war of 1813. On June 25, 1812, the Sheriff, John Beikie, advertises 
in the Gazette that ‘‘a Court of General Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the Home District 
will be holden at the Government Buildings in the town of York on Tuesday the fourteenth 
day of July now next ensuing, at the hour of ten o'clock in the forenoon, of which all Justices 
of the Peace, Coroners, Gaolers, High Constables, Constables and Bailiffs are desired to take 
notice, and that they be then and there present with their Rolls, Records and other Memoranda 
to do and perform those things which by reason of their respective offices shall be to be done.” 

It is with the Court Room in the Government Buildings that the Judge, Sheriff and Crown 
Counsel were familiar, who were engulfed in Lake Ontario in 1805. The story of the total loss 
of the government schooner Speedy, Captain Thomas Paxton, is widely known. In that ill-fated 
vessel suddenly went down in a gale in the dead of night, along with its commander and crew, 
Judge Cochrane, Solicitor-General Gray, Mr. Angus McDonell, Sheriff of York, Mr. Fishe, the 
High Bailiff, an Indian prisoner about to be tried at Presquisle for murder, two interpreters, 
Cowan and Ruggles, several witnesses, and Mr. Herchmer, a merchant of York ; in all thirty- 
nine persons, of whom no trace was ever afterwards discovered. The weather was threatening, 
the season of the year was stormy (7th October), and the schooner was suspected not to be 
sea-worthy. But the orders of the Governor, General Peter Hunter, were peremptory. Mr. 
Weekes, of whom we have heard before, escaped the fate that befel so many connected with 
his profession, by deciding to make the journey to Presquisle on horseback, which he did. 1 
was the occurrence of this fatal casualty to Mr. McDonell that occasioned the vacancy in the 
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representation for which Mr. Weekes afterwards became the successful candidate. The name 
of the Indian who was on his way to be tried was Ogetonicut. His brother, Whistling Duck, 
had been killed by a white man, and he took his revenge on John Sharp, another white man. 
The deed was done at Ball Point on Lake Scugog, where John Sharp was in charge of a trading- 
post for furs belonging to the Messrs. Farewell. The Governor had promised, so it was alleged, 
that the slayer of Whistling Duck should be punished. But a tweivemonth had elapsed and 
nothing had been done. The whole tribe, the Muskrat branch of the Chippewas, with their 
Chief Wabbekisheco at thei bead, came up in canoes to York on this occasion, starting from 
the mouth of Annis’s creek near Port Oshawa, and encamping at Gibraltar Point on the 
peninsula in front of York. A guard of soldiers went over to assist in the arrest of Ogetonicut, 
who, it appears, had arrived with the rest. The Chief, Wabbekisheco, took the culprit by the 
shoulder and delivered him up. He was lodged in the jail at York. During the summer it 
was proved by means of a survey that the spot where Sharp had been killed was within the 
District of Newcastle. It was held necessary, therefore, that the trial should take place in that 
District. Sellick’s, at the Carrying Place, was to have been the scene of the investigation, and 
thither the Speedy was bound when she foundered. Mr. Justice Cochrane was a most estimable 
character personally, and a man of distinguished ability. He was only in his 28th year, and 
had been Chief Justice of Prince Edward Island before his arrival in Upper Canada. He was 
4 native of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, but had stadied law in Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the 
Bar in England 

In the old Court House, near which we are now passing, were assigned to convicted culprits, 
with unflinching severity and in no inconsiderable number of instances, all the penalties 
enjoined in the criminal code of the day the lash, the pillory, the stocks, the gallows. We 
have conversed with an old inhabitant of Toronto, who had not only here heard the penalty of 
branding ordered by the Judge, but had actually seen it in open court inflicted, the iron being 
heated in the great wood-stove that warmed the room, and the culprit made to stretch out his 
hand and have burnt thereon the initial letter of the offence committed 

Here cases came up repeatedly, arising out of the system of slavery which at the beginning 
was received in Canada, apparently as an inevitable part and parcel of the social arrangements 
of a colony on this continent. On the first of March, 1811, we have it on the record, “ William 
Jarvis, of the town of York, Esq., (this is the Secretary again,) informed the Court that a 
negro boy and girl, his slaves, had the evening before been committed to prison for having 
stolen gold and silver out of his desk in his dwelling house, and escaped from their said master ; 
and prayed that the Court would order that the said prisoners, with one Coachly, a free negro, 
also committed to prison on suspicion of having advised and aided the said boy and girl in 
eloping with their master’s property.” Thereupon it was ‘ Ordered,—That the said negro boy 
named Henry, commonly called Prince, be re-committed to prison, and there safely kept till 
delivered according to law, and that the girl do return to her said master ; and Coachly be 
disc iP 

At the date just mentioned Slavery was being gradually extinguished by an Act of the 
Provincial Legislatare of Upper Canada, passed at- Newark in i793, which forbad the further 
introduction of slaves, and ordered that all slave children after the 9th of July in that year 
should be free on attaining the age of twenty-five. 

Most gentlemen, from the Administrator of the Government downwards, possessed some 
slaves. Peter Russell, in 1806, was anxious to dispose of two of his, and thus advertised in the 
Gazette and Oracle, mentioning his prices: “ To be sold: a Black Woman named Peggy, aged 
forty years, and a Black Boy, her son, named Jupiter, aged about fifteen years, both of them 
the property of the subscriber. The woman is a tolerable cook and washerwoman, and perfect- 
ly understands making soap and candles. The boy is tall and strong for his age, and has been 
employed in the country busi , but brought up principally as a house servant. They are 
each of them servants for life. The price of the woman is one hundred and fifty dollars. For 
the boy two hundred dollars, payable in three years, with imterest from the day of sale, and to 
be secured by bond, &c. But one-fourth less will be taken for ready money. York, Feb. 19th, 
1806. Peren Rosse...” 

According to our ideas at the present moment, such an advertisement as this is shocking 
enough. But we must judge the words and deeds of men by the spirit of the age in which they 
lived and moved. 
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Similar notices were common a century since in the English newspapers. It is in fact 
asserted that at that period there were probably more slaves in England than in Virginia. In 
the London /*whlie Advertiser, of March 28th, 1769, we have, for example, the following: “‘ To 
be sold, a Black Girl, the property of J. B——., eleven years of age, who is extremely handy, 
works at ber needle tolerably, and speaks English perfectly well ; is of an excellent temper, 
and willing disposition. Enquire of Mr. Owen, at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement's Church, 
in the Strand.” And again, in the Edinburgh Neening Cowrant of April 18th, 1768, we have, 
“A Black Boy to Sell, To be sold a Black Boy with long hair, stout made and well limbed ; 
is good tempered ; can dress hair, and take care of a horge indifferently. He has been in 
Britain near three years, Any person that inclines to purchase him may have him for £40, 
He belongs to Captain Abercrombie, at Brighton. This advertisement not to be repeated.” 

The poet Cowper sings— 

“ Slaves cannot breathe in England : if their Jungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are tree 

They touch our couutry and their shackles ial.” 
But this was not true until Lord Mansfeld in 1772 uttered his famous judgment in the case of 
James Somersett, a slave brought over by a Mr. Stewart from Jamaica, Cowper's lines are in 
reality a versification of a portion of Lord Manafleld’s words. A plea had been set up that 
Villeinage had never been abolished by law in England ; ergo, the possession of slaves was not 
Megal. But Lord Mansfield ruled : “ Villeinage has ceased in England, and it cannot be reviv- 
ed. The air of England,” he said, “has long been too pure for a slave, and every man is free 
who breathes it. Every man who comes into England,” Lord Mansfield continued, “is entitled 
to the protection of English law, whatever oppressio# he may heretofore have suffered, and 
whatever may be the colour of his skin : Quamvts ille niger, quamvis tu candidus esses, Let the 
negro be discharged.” But this is a digression. 

Peter Russell's Peggy had been giving him uneasiness a few years previous to the advertise- 
ment copiedabove. She had been absenting herself without leave. Of this we are apprised in 
an advertisement dated York, September 2nd, 1803. It runs as follows: “ The subscriber's 
black servant Peggy, not having his permission to absent herself from his service, the public 
are hereby cautioned from employing or harbouring her without the owner’s leave. Whoever 
will do so after this notice may expect to be treated as the law directs, Prrer Rosse...” 

In the papers published at Niagara advertisements similar to those just given are to be seen. 
In the Niagara Herald of January 2nd, 1802, we have, “ For sale: A Negro man slave, 18 years 
of age, stoug and healthy ; has had the small pox, and is capable of service either in the house 
or out-doors, The terms will be made easy to the purchaser, and cash or new lands received in 
payment. Enquire of the printer.” And again in the Herald of January 18th: “ For sale ; the 
Negro man and woman, the property of Mra. Widow Clement, They have been bred to the 
business of a farm ; will be sold on highly advantageous terms for cash or lands. Apply to 
Mrs, Clement.” 

Cash and lands were plainly beginning to be regarded less precarious property than human 
chattels. In 1797 purchasers, hqwever, were still advertising. In the Gazette and Oracle of 
October 11th, in that year, we read: “‘ Wanted to purchase, a negro girl from seven to twelve 
years of age, of good disposition. For fuller particulars apply to the subscribers, W. & J. 
Crooks, West Niagara, Oct. 4th.” 

In respect to the following notice some explanation is needed. We presume the “ Indian 
slave” spoken of must have been only part Indian. The detention of a native as a slave, if 
legal, would have been difficult, Mr. Charles Field, of Niagara, on the 28th of August, 1802, 
gives notice in the Herald: “ All persons are forbidden harboring, employing, or concealing 
my Indian slave Sal, as I am determined to prosecute any offender tu the extremity of the law ; 
and persons who may suffer her to remain in or upon their premises for the space of half-an- 
hour, without my written consent, will be taken as offending, and dealt with accordingly.” 

In the early volumes of the Quebec Gazette these slave advertisements were common. A 
“rough wood-cut of a black figure running frequently precedes them. It appropriately illus- 
trates the following one: “ Run away from the subscriber on Tuesday, the 25th ult., a negro 
man, named Drummond, near six feet high, walks heavily ; had on when he went away a dark. 
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coloured cloth coat and leather breeches Whoever takes up and secures the said negro, so 
that his master may have him again, shall have Four Dollars reward, and all reasonable charges 
paid, by John McCord. Speaks very bed English and next to no French.” Another reads 
thas: “ To be sold, a healthy Negro Boy, about fifteen years of age, well qualified to wait on a 
gentleman as a Body Servant. For farther particulars inquire of the Printers.” 

Mr. Sol. General Gray, lost in the Speedy, manumitted by his will, dated August 27th, 1803, 
and discharged from the state of slavery in which, as that document speaks, “she now is,” his 
“ faithful black woman servant, Dorinda,” and gave her and her children their freedom ; and, 
that they might not want, directed that £1200 should be invested and the interest appied to 
their maintenance, To his black servants, Simon and John Baker, be gave, besides their 
freedom, 200 acres of land each, and pecuniary legacies. The Simon here named went down 
with bis master in the Speedy; bat John long survived. He used to state that his mother, 
Dorinda, was a native of Guinea, and to describe Governor Hunter as a rough old warrior, who 
carried snuff in an outside pocket, whence he took it in handfuls, to the great disfigurement of 
his ruffled shirt-bosoms. His death was announced in the public papers by telegram from 
Cornwall, Ontario, bearing date January 17, 1871. “A colored man,” it said, “named John 
Baker, who attained his 105th year on the 25th ult , died here today. He came here asa chattel 
of the late Colonel Gray, in 1792, having seen service in the Revolutionary war. Subsequently 
he served throughout the war of 1812. He was wounded at Lundy's Lane, and has drawn a 
pension for fifty seven years.” Mr. Gray, it may be added, was a native of our Canadian town 
of Cornwall. His place of abode in York was in what is now Wellington Street, on the lot 
immediately to the west of where the old “‘ Council Chamber” (afterwards the residence of Chief 
Justice Draper) stood. 

We ourselves, we remember, used to gaze, in former days, with some curiosity at the pure 
negress, Amy Pompadour, here in York, knowing that she had once been legally made a present 
of by Miss Elizabeth Russell to Mrs. Captain Denison. 

But enough of the subject of Canadian slavery, to which we have been inadvertently led. 

The old Court House, when abandoned by the law authorities for the new buildings on King 
Street, was afterwards occasionally employed for religious purposes. By an advertisement in 
the Advecats, in March, 1834, we learn that the adherents of David Willson, of Whitchurch, 
sometimes made use of it. It is there aunounced that * The Children of Peace will hold 
Worship in the Old Court House of York, on Sunday, the 16th instant, at Eleven and Three.” 
Bubsequently it became for a time the House of Industry or Poor House of the town. 

Besides the legal cases tried and the judgments pronounced within the homely walls of the 
Old Court House, interest would attech to the curious scenes—could they be vered and 
described —that there occurred, arising sometimes from the primitive rusticity of juries, and 
sometimes from their imperfect mastery of the English language, many of them being, as the 
German settlers of Markham and Vaughan were indiscriminately called, Dutchmen. Peter 
Ernest, appearing in court with the verdict of a jury of which he was foreman, began to 
preface the same with a number of pecniiar German-English expressions which moved Chief 
Justice Powell to cut him short by the remark that he should have to commit him if he swore ; 
when Ernest observed that the perplexities through which We and the jury had been endea- 
vouring to find their way were enough to make better men than they were express themselves 
in an unusual way. The verdict, pure and simple, was demanded. Ernest then announced 
that the verdict which he had to deliver was, that half of the jury were for “guilty” and half 
for “ not guilty.” That is, the Judge observed, you would have the prisoner half-hanged, or the 
half of him hanged. To which Peter replied, that would be as his Lordship pleased. It was a 
case of homicide. Being sent back, they agreed te acquit. Odd passages, too, between perti- 
nacious counsel and nettled judges sometimes occurred, as when Mr. H. J. Boulton. fresh from 
Inner Temple, sat down at the peremptory order of the Chief Justice, but added, “1 will sit 
down, my Lord, but I shall instantly stand up again.” Chief Justice Powell, when on the 
Bench, had a humorous way, occamonally, of indicating by a kind of quiet by-play, by a gentle 
shake of the head, a series of little nods, or movements of the eye or eyebrow, his estimate of « 
an outré hypothesis or an ad captandum argument. This was now and then disconcerting to 
advocates anxious to figure, for the moment, in the eyes of a simple-minded jury, as oracles of 
extra authority. —Nights, likewise, there would be to be described, passed by juries in the 
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diminutive jary room, either through perplexity fairly arising out of the evidence, or through 
the dogged obstinacy of an individual. Once, as we have heard from a sufferer on the occa- 
sion, the late Colonel Duggan was the means of keeping a jury locked up for a night here, 
he being the sole dissentient on a particular point. That night, however, was converted 
into one of memorable festivity, our informant said, a tolerable supply of provisions and 
comforts having been conveyed in through the window, sent for from the homes of those of 
the jury who were residents of York. The recusant Colonel was refused a moment's rest 
thronghout the livelong night. During twelve long hours pranks and sounds were indulged 
in that would have puzzled a foreigner taking notes of Canadian Court House usages, When 
10 o'clock a m. of the next day arrived, and the Court reassembled, Colonel Duggan sud- 
denly and obligingly effected the release of himself and his tormentors by consenting to make 
the necessary modification in his opinion.—Of one characteristic scene we have a record in 
the books of the Court itself. On the 12th of January, 1815, as a duly impanelled jury were 
retiring to their room to consider of their verdict, a remark was addressed to one of their 
number, nantely, Samuel Jackson, by a certain Simeon Morton, who had been a witness for the 
defence: the remark, as the record notes, was in these words, to wit, “Mind your eye!” 
to which the said Jackson replied ‘Never fear!” The Crier of the Court, John Bazell, duly 
made affidavit of this illicit transaction. Accordingly, on the appearance in court of the jury, 
for the purpose of rendering their verdict, Mr. Baldwin, attorney for the prosecution, moved 
that the said Jackson be taken into custody: and the Judge gave order “‘ that Samuel Jackson 
do immediately enter into recognizances, himself in £50, and two sureties in £25 each, for his 
appearance on the Saturday following at the Clerk of the Peace Office, “which,” as the record 
somewhat inelegantly adds, “‘he done.” He duly appeared on the Saturday indicated, and, 
pleading ignorance, was discharged. 

In the Court House in 1822 was tried a curious case in respect of a horse claimed by two 
parties, Major Heward of York and General Wadsworth, commandant of the United States Gar- 
rison at Fort Niagara. Major Heward had reared a sorrel colt on his farm east of the Don ; and 
when it was three years old it was stolen. Nothing came of the offer of reward for its recovery 
until a twelvemonth after the theft, when a young horse was brought by a stranger to Major 
Heward at York and instantly recognized by him as his lost property. Some of the major’s 
neighbours likewise had no doubt of the identity of the animal, which, moreover, when taken 
to the farm entered of its own accord the stable, and the stall, the missing colt used to occupy, 
and, when let out into the adjoining pasture, greeted in a friendly way a former mate, and ran 
to drink at the customary watering place. Shortly after, two citizens of the United States, 
Kelsey and Bond, make their appearances at York and claim the horse which they find on Major 
Heward’s farm as the property of General Wadaworth, commandant at Fort Niagara. Kelsey 
swore that he had reared the animal ; that he had docked him with his own hands when only a 
few hours old ; and that he had sold him about a year ago to General Wadsworth. Bond also 
swore positively that this was the horse which Kelsey had reared, and that he himself had 
broken him in, prior to the sale to General Wadsworth. It was alleged by these persons that a 
man named Docksteader had stolen the horse from General Wadsworth at Fort Niagara and 
had conveyed him across to the Canadian side. 

In consequence of the positive evidence of these two men the jury gave their verdict in favour 
of General Wadsworth's claim, with damages to the amount of £50. It was nevertheless gene- 
rally held that Kelsey and Bond’s minute narrative of the colt’s early history was a fiction ; and 
that Docksteader, the man who transferred the animal from the United States side of the river 
to Canadian soil, had also had something to do with the transfer of the same animal from Canada 
to the United States a twelvemonth previously. 

The subject of this story survived to the year 1851, and was recognized and known among al 
old inhabitants as “ Major Heward’s famous Toby.” 

Within the Court House on Richmond Street took place in 1818 the celebrated tria) of a num- 
ber of prisoners bronght down from the Red River Settlement on charges of “ high treason, 
murder, robbery and conspiracy,” as preferred against them by Lord Selkirk, the founder of the 
Settlement. When our neighbourhood was itself in fact nothing more than a collection of small 
isolated clearings, rough-hewn out of the wild, “the Selkirk Settlement” and “the North 
West” were household terms among us for remote regions in a condition of infinite savagery, in 
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omparivon with which we, as we prided ourselves, were denizens of a paradise of high refine 
ment and civilization. Now that the Red River district has attained the dignity of a province 
and become a member of our Canadian Confederation, the trial referred to, arising out of the 
Very birth-throes of Manitoba, has acquired a fresh interest. , 

The Karl of Selkirk, the fifth of that title, was a nobleman of enlightened and cultivated mind 
He was the author of several literary productions esteemed in their day ; among ther, of a trea- 
tise on Emigration, which us spoken of by contemporaries as an exhaustive, standard work on 
the subject. For practically testing his theories, however, Lord Selkirk appears to have desired 
a field exclusively his own. Instead of directing his fellow-countrymen to one or other of the 
numerous prosperous settlements already in procesd of formation at easily accessible and very 
eligible spots along the St. Lawrence and the Lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron, he induced a 
considerable body of them to find their way to a point in the far interior of our northern conti- 
nent, where civilization had as yet made no sensible inroad ; to a locality so situated that if a 
colony should contrive to subsist there, it mast apparently of necessity remain for a very long 
period dismally isolated. In 1803, Bishop Maecdonell asked him, what could have induced a 
man of his high rank and great fortuno, possessing the esteem and confidence of the Government 
and of every public man in Britain, to embark in an enterprise so romantic ; and the reply given 
was, that, in his opinion, the situation of Great Britain, and indeed of all Europe, was at that 
moment so very critical and eventful, that a man would like to have a more solid footing to 
stand upon, than anything that Europe could offer.— The tract of land secured by Lord Selkirk 
for emigration purposes was a part of the territory held by the Hudson's Bay Company, and was 
approached from Europe not so readily by the St. Lawrence route as by Hudson's Strait and 
Hudson's Bay. The site of the actual settlement was half-a-mile north of the coniluence of the 
Assiniboine and Red Rivers, streams that unitedly flow northward into Lake Winnipeg, which 
communicates directly at its northern extremity with Nelson River, whose outlet is at Port Nelson 
or Fort York on Hudson's Bay. The population of the Settlement in the beginning of 1515 was 
100. Mr. Miles Macdonell, formerly a captain in the Queen's Rangers, appointed by the Hudson's 
Bay Company first Governor of the District of Assiniboia, was made by the Earl of Selkirk super- 
intendent of affairs at Kildonan. The rising village was called Kildonan, from the name of the 
parish in the county of Sutherland whence the majority of the settlers had emigrated. 

The Montreal North West Company of Fur Traders was a rival of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. Whilst the latter traded for the most part in the regions watered by the rivers flowing 
into Hudson's Bay, the former claimed for their operations the area drained by the streams 
running into Lake Superior. 

The North West Company of Montreal looked with no kindly eye on the settlement of 
Kildenan. An agricultural colony, in close proximity to their hunting grounds, seemed a 
dangerous innovation, tending to injure the local fur trade. Accordingly it was resolved to 
break up the infant colony. The Indians were tokd that they would assuredly be made “ poor 
and miserable” by the new-comers if they were allowed to proceed with their improvements ; 
because these would cause the buffalo to disappear. The Colonists themselves were informed 
of the better prospects open to them in the Canadian settlements, and were promised pecu- 
niary help if they would decide to move. At the same time, the peril to which they were 
exposed from the alleged ill-will of the Indians was enlarged upon. Moreover, attacks with 
fire-arms were made on the houses of the Colonists, and acts of pillage committed. The result 
was that, in 1815, the inhabitants of Kildonan dispersed, proceeding, some of them, in the 
direction of Canada, and some of them northwards, purposing to make their way to Port 
Nelson, and to find, if possible, a conveyante thence back to the shores of old Scotland. Those, 
however, who took the northern route proceeded oply as far as the northern end of Lake Win- 
nipeg, establishing themselves for a time at Jack River House. They were then induced to 
return to their former settlement, by Mr. Colin Robertson, an agent of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, whe assured them that a nember of Highlanders were coming, via Hudson's Bay, 
to take up land at Kildonan. This proved to be the fact; and, in 1816, the revived colony 
consisted of more than 200 persons. On annoyance being offered to the settlement by the 
North West Company's agent, Mr. Duncan Cameron, who occupied a post called Fort Gib- 
raltar, about half a mile off, Mr. Colin Robertson, with the aid of his Highlandmen, seized that 
establishment, and recovered two fleld-pieces and thirty stand of arms that had been taken 
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from Kildonan the preceding year. Cameron himself was also made a prisoner. (Miles Mac- 
donell, governor of Assiniboia, had been captured by the same Cameron in the preceding year, 
and sent to Montreal.) A strong feeling was aroused among the half breeds, far and near, who 
were in the interest of the North West Company. In the spring of 1816, Mr. Semple, the 
g>vernor of the Hudson's Bay Company, appeared in person at the Red River, having been 
ayjprized of the growing troubles. During an angry conference, on the 18th of June, witha 
band of seventy men, headed by Cuthbert, Grant, Lacerte, Fraser, Hoole, and Thomas McKay, 
huf- breed employés of the North West Company, he was violently assaulted ; and in the meleé 
he was killed, together with five of his officers and sixteen of his people. Out of these events 
sprang the memorable trials that took place in the York Court House in 1818. 

The Ear! of Selkirk being desirous of witnessing the progress made by his emigrants at Red 
River, paid a visit to this continent in the autumn of 1815. On arriving at New York he heard 
of the dispersion at Kildonan, and the destruction of property there. He proceeded at once to 
Montreal and York to consult with the authorities. The news next reached him that his colony 
had been re-established, at least partially. He immediately despatched a trusty messenger, 
one Lagimoniere, with assurances that he himself would speedily be with them, bringing 
proper means of protection. But Lagimontere was waylaid and never reached his destination. 

It happened, about this time, in consequence of the peace just established with the United 
States, that the De Meuron, Watteville and Glengary Fencible Regiments were disbanded in the 
country. About eighty men of the De Meuron, with four of the late officers, twenty of the 
Watteville, and a few of the Glengary, with one of their officers, agreed to accompany Lord 
Selkirk to the Red River. On reaching the Sault, the tidings met the party of the second 
dispersion of the colony, and of the slaughter of Governor Semple and his officers. The whole 
band at once pushed on to Fort William, where were assembled many of the partners of the 
North West Company, with Mr. McGillivray, their principal Agent. Here were also some of 
the persens who had been made prisoners at Kildonan. 

Armed simply with a commission of a Justice of the Peace, Lord Selkirk then and there, at 
his encampment opposite Fort Willlam across the Kamiuistigoia, issued his warrant for the 
arrest of Mr, McGillivray 

It is duly served, and Mr. McGillivray submits. Two partners who came over with him as 
bail are also instantly arrested. The prisoners had been previously liberated and information 
was procured from them. 

Warrants were then issued for the arrest of the remainder of the partners, who were found 
in the Fort. Some resistance was now offered. The gate of the Fort was partially closed by 
force ; but a party of twenty-five men instantly rushed up from the boats and cleared the way 
inta the Port. At the signal of a bugle-call more men came over from the encampinent, and 
their approach put an end to the struggle. The arrests were then completed, and the remain- 
ing partners were marched down to the boats. “ At the time this resistance to the warrant 
was attempted there were,” our authority informs us, “above 200 Canadians, i.¢., French, in 
the employment of the Company, in and about the Fort, together with 60 or 70 Iroquois 
Indians, also in the Company's service.” 

The Earl of Selkirk was plainly a man not to be triffed with; a chief who in lhe olden time, 
on the roughest emergency that might chanee to present itself, would have been equal to the 
)°CAsOn, 

The prisoners brought down from Fort William, and after the lapse of nearly two years 
placed at the Bar in the Old Court House of York, wer. arraigned as follows; ‘Paul Brown and 
F. F. Boucher, for the murder of Robert Semple, Usq., on the 19th of June, 1816. Joha 
Siveright, Alexander McKenzie, Hugh McGillis, John McDonald, John McLaughlin and Simon 
Fraser, a8 accessories to the same crime. Cooper and Bennerman, for taking, on the 3rd of 
April, 1815, with force and arms, eight pieces of cannon and one howitzer, the property of the 
Right Hon. Thomas Earl of Selkirk, from his dwelling house, and putting in bodily fear of 
their lives certain persons found therein.” The cannons were further described as being two 
of them brass field-pieces, two of them brass swivels, four of them iron swivels. In each case 
the verdict was “ not guilty.” 

The judges were Chief Justice Powell, Mr. Justice Campbell, Mr. Justice Boulton, and Asso- 
siate Jastice W. Allan, Esq. The counsel for the Crown were Mr. Attorney-General Robinson, 
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Mr. Solicitor-General Boulton. The counsel for the prisoners were Samuel Sherwood, Livius P 
Sherwood, and W. W. Baldwin, Beq. The juries in the three trals were not quite identical 

Those that served on one or other of them are as follows: George Bond, Joseph Harrison, 
Wm. Harrison, Joseph Shepperd, Peter Lawrence, Joshua Leach, John McDougall, jan., Wm 
Moore, Alexander Montgomery, Peter Whitney, Jonathan Hale, Michael Whitmore, Harbour 
Stimpson, John Wilson, John Hough, Richard Herring. 

The Earl of Selkirk was not present at the trials. He had proceeded to New York, on his way 
to Great Britain, He probably anticipated the verdicts that were rendered. The North-West 
Company influence in Upper and Lower Canada was very strong. 

At a subsequent Court of Oyer and Terminer held at York a true bill against the Earl and 
nineteen others was found by the Grand Jury for “ conspiracy to ruin the trade of the North- 
West Company ;"” Mr. Wm. Smith, Undor-Sheriff of the Western District, obtained a verdict 

£500 damages for having been seized and confined by the said Earl” when endeavouring to 
serve « warrant on him in Fort William ; and Daniel McKenzie, a retired partner of the North- 
West Company, obtained a verdict of £1,500 damages for alleged false imprisonment by the 
Earl in the same Fort.—Two years later, namely, in 1820, Lord Selkirk died at Pau, in the 
South of France 


XXXIIL—QUEEN STREET—FROM YONGE STREET TO TERAULAY STREET 


Leaving now the site of our ancient Court House, the spot at which we arrive in our tour is 
one of very peculiar interest. It is the intersection at right angles of the two great military 
ways carved out through the primitive forest of Western Canada by order of its first Goverr 
Dundas Street and Yonge Street were laid down in the first MS. maps of the country as hig! 
ways destined to traverse the land in all future time, as nearly as practicable in right lines 
the one from east to west, the other from south to north, They were denominated “ streets 
because their idea was taken from the famous ancient ways still in several instances called 
“streets,” which the Romans, when masters of primitive Britain, constructed for military 
purposes. To this day it is no unpleasant occupation for the visitor who has leisure, to track 
out the lines of these ancient roads across England. We ourselves once made a pilgrimage 
expreas!y for the purpose of viewing the intersection of Iknield Street and Watling Street in 
the centre of Dunstable, and from our actual knowledge of what Canada was when its Yonge 
Street and Dundas Street were first hewn out, we realized all the more vividly the condition «f 
central Fngland when the Roman road-makers first began their work there. 

Dundas Street has its name from the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1704. In that year Governor Simove wrote as follows to Mr. Dundas: “ Dundas 
Street, the road proposed from Burlington Bay to the river Thames, half of which is completed, 
will connect by an internal communication the Detroit and settlements at Niagara It is 
intended, he says, to be extended northerly to York by the troops, and in process of time by 
the respective settlers to Kingston and Montreal.” In another despatch to the same statesman 
he says: “I have directed the surveyer, early in the next spring to ascertain the precis« 
distance of the several routes which I have done myself the honour of detailing to you, and 
hope to complete the Military Street or Road the ensuing autumn.” Ina MS. map of abou! 
the same date Dundas Street is laid down from Detroit to the Pointe au Bodet, the terminus 
on the St. Lawrence of the old boundary line between Upper and Lower Canada From tix 
Rouge River it is sketched as running somewhat further back than the line of the present 
Kingston Road ; and after leaving Kingston it is drawn as though it was expected to follow 
the water-shed between the Ottawa and the St. Lawrence. A Road is sketched, running fror 
the Pointe au Bodet to the Ottawa, and this Road is struck at an acute angle by Dundas Street 

A manuscript pote appears on the map, “‘ The Dundas Street is laid out from Oxford to th 
Bay of Quinty : it is nearly finished from Oxford to Buriington Bay.” 

Ju 1700 the Constellation, a paper published at Niagara, informs us under the date of Friday, 
August 2nd, in that year, that “ the wilderness from York to the Bay of Quinté is 120 miles; a 
road of this distance through it is contracted out by Government to Mr. Danforth, it informs {t« 
readers, to be cut and completed by the first of Jaly next; and which when completed wil! 
open a communication round the Lake by land from this town [Niagars) with the Bay, Kingston, 
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&c. Hitherto, the Conefellati ti , in the season of winter our intercourse with that 
part of the province has been almost totally interrupted. Mr. Danforth has already made 40 
miles of excellent road, the edjtor ages his patr by saying, and procured men to the 
number sufficient for doing the whole extent by the setting in of winter. It would be desirable 
also, Mr. Tiffany suggests, were a little labour expended in bridging the streams between Bur- 
lington Bay and York: indeed the whole country, it is sweepingly declared, affords room for 
amendment in this respect.” 

It is plain from this extract that if the men of the present generation would have a just con- 
ception of what was the condition of the region round Lake Ontario seventy years ago, they 
must pay a visit to the head of Lake Superior and perform the journey by the Dawson-road and 
the rest of the newly opened route from Fort William to Winnipeg. 

The road referred to above in the Niagara paper, as being about to be opened by Mr. Danforth 
in 1799, is still known as the Danforth Road. It runs somewhat to the north of the present 
Kingston Road, entering it by the town line at the “ Four Mile Tree.” Yonge Street, which 
we purpose duly to perambulate hereafter, has its name from Sir George Yonge, a member of 
the Imperial Government in the reign of George IIL He was of a distinguished Devonshire 
family, and a personal friend of Governor Simcoe's, 

The first grantee of the park-lot which we next pass in our progress westward was Dr. 
Macaulay, an army surgeon attached successively to the 33rd Regiment and the famous Queen's 
Rangers. His sons, Sir James Macaulay, first Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and Colonel 
John Simooe Macaulay, a distinguished officer of Engineers, are well remembered. Those who 
have personal recollections of Dr. Macaulay speak of him in terms of great respect. The 
southern portion of this property was at an early period laid out in streets and small lots, 
The collection of houses that here began to spring up was known as Macaulay Town, and was 
long considered as bearing the relation to York that Yorkville does to Toronto now So late 
a+ 1833 Walton in his Street Guide and Register speaks of Macaulay Town as extending from 
Yonge Street to Osgoode Hall. 

James Street retains the Christian name of Dr. Macaulay. Teraulay Street led up to the site 
of his residence, Teraulay Cottage, which after having been moved from its original position 
in connection with the laying out of Trinity Square off Yonge Street, was destroyed by fire in 
1848. The northern portion of Macaulay Tewn was bounded by Macaulay Lane, described by 
Walton as “ fronting the fields.” This was Louisa Street 

Of the memorable possessor of the property on the south side of Queen Street opposite 
Macaulay Town, Mr. Jesse Ketchum, we shall have occasion to speak hereafter, when we pass 
his place of abode in our proposed journey through Yonge Street. The existing Free Kirk 
place of worship, known as Knox's Church, stands on land given by Mr. Ketchum, and ona 
site previously occupied by a lone oblong red brick chapel which looked towards what is now 
Richmond Street, and in which a son-in-law of his, Mr. Harris, officiated to a congregation of 
United Synod Presbyterians. The donor was probably unconscious of the remarkable excel- 
lence of this particular position asa site fora conspicuous architectural object. The spire 
that towers up from this now central spot is seen with peculiarly good effect as one approaches 
Toronto by the thoroughfare of Queen Street whether from the east or from the west. 








XXI11L.—QUEEN STREET—DIGRESSION SOUTHWARD AT BAY STREET. 

Old inhabitants say that Bay Street, where we are now arrived, was at first in fact “ Bear 
Street,” and that it was popularly so called from a noted chase given to a bear out of the 
adjoining wood on the north, which, to escape from its pursuers, made for the water along this 
route. Mr. Justice Boulton’s two horses, Bonaparte and Jefferson, were once seen, we are 
told, to attack a monster of this species that intruded on their pasture on the Grange property 
a little to the west. They are described as plunging at the animal with their fore feet. In 
1809, a straggler from the forest of the same species was killed in George Street by Lieut. 
Fawcett of the 100th regiment, who cleft the creature's head open with his sword. This Lieut. 
Fawcett was afterwards Lieut. Col. of the 100th, and was severely wounded in the war of 1812. 

Bay Street, as we pass it, recalls one of the early brewertes of York. We have already in 
another place briefly spoken of Shaw's and Hugill’s. At the second north-west corner south- 
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ward, beer of good repute in the town and neighbourhood was manufactured by Mr. John 
Doel up to 1847, when his brewery was accidentally burnt. Mr. Doel’s name is associated 
with the early post-office traditions of York. For a number of Fears he undertook and faith- 
fully accomplished the delivery with his own hands of all the correspondence of the place that 
was in those days thus distributed. His presence at a door in the olden time was often a 
matter of considerable interest. In the local commotions of 1837, Mr. Doel ventured in an 
humble way to give aid and comfort to the promoters of what proved to be a small revolution 
We cannot at this hour affirm that there was any thing to his discredit in this. He acted, no 
doubt, in accordance with certain honest instincts. Men of his class and stamp, shrewd in 
tieir ideas and sturdy against encroachments, civil and religious, abound in the old Somersect- 
shire, where he first drew breath His supposed presumption in having opinions on public 
questions induced the satirists of the non-progressive side to mention him occasionally in their 
philippics and pasquinades. His name has thus become associated in the narrative of Upper 
Canadian affairs with those of the actual chiefs of the party of reform. In 1827, Robert 
Randal, M.P’., was despatched to London as a delegate on the part of the so-called “ Aliens’ 
or unnaturalized British subjects of United States origin. A series of burlesque nominations, 
supposed to be suggested by Randal to the Colonial Secretary, appeared at this time, emanat- 
ing of course irom the friends of the officials of the day. We give the document. It will be 
seen that Mr. Doel is set down in it for the “ PostmasterGeneralsalip.” The other persons 
mentioned will be all remembered 

“Nominations to be dictated by the Constitutional Meeting, on Saturday next, in the 
petition for the redress of grievances to be forwarded to London by Ambassador Randal. 
Baxxanas Bipwe.v—President of Upper Canada—with an extra annual allowance for a jaunt, 
for the benefit of his health, to his natave State of Massachusetts. W. W. Batpwin-—Chief 
Justice, and Surgeon-General to the Militia Forces—with 1,000,000 acres of land for past 
services, he and his family having been most shamefully treated in having grants of land with- 
beld from them heretofore, Joun Rotrn—Attorney-General, and Paymaster-General to the 
Militia—with 500,000 acres of land for his former accounts as District Paymaster, faithfully 
rendered. Manrsnaus 8. Bipwei.t—Solcitor-General—with an annual allowance of as much 
as he may be pleased to ask for, rendering no account—for the purpose of “ encouraging 
emigration from the United States,” and a contingent account if he shall find it convenient to 
accompany the President to Massachusetts Tas Puisne Jupoes—to be chosen by ballot in 
the Market Square, on 4th July in each and every year, subject to the approval of W.W.B, 
the Chief Justice. Their salaries to be settled when going out of office. Jesse Ketconum, 
Jos, Sucrrarp, Da. Srovers, and A. Buansipe—Executive and Legislative Councillors. Joint 
Secretaries—Wittiam Lyon McKewzis and Faascts Co.icins, with all the printing. Jonnw 
Caney —Assistant Secretary, with as much of the printing as the Joint Secretaries may be 
pleased to allow him. Moses Fisn -- Inspector of Public Buildings and Fortifications. 
J. 8. Barowrs—Contractor-General to the Province, with a monopoly of the trade. T. D. Mor- 
Rison —Surveyor-General, and Inspector of Hospitals. Lirtie Dor. — Postmaster-General. 
Peter Peury—Chancellor of the Exchequer and Receiver-General. The above persons being 
thus amply provided for, their friends, alias their stepping stones, the document just quoted 
proceeds to state, may shift for themselves ; an opportunity, however, will be offered them for 
‘doing a little busi * by disposing of all other public offices to the lowest bidder, from 
whom neither talent nor security will be required for the performance of their duties. Tenders 
received at Russell Square [Abbey], Front Street, York. The Magistracy, being of no conse- 
quence, is to be left for after consideration, The Militia, at the particular request of Paul 
Peterson [Peter Paterson], to be done away altogether ; and the roads to take care of them- 
selves. The Welland Canal to be stopped immediately,’ and Colonel By to be recalled from 
the Rideau Canal. N.B. Any suggestions for further improvements will be thankfully received 
at Russell Square, as above.” 

Mr. Doel arrived in York in 1818, occupying a month in the journey from Philadelphia to 
Oswego, and a week in that from Oswego to Niagara, being obliged from stress of weather to 
put in at Sodus Bay. At Niagara he waited three days for a passage to York. He and his 
venerable helpmeet were surviving in 1870, at the ages respectively of 80 and 82. Not without 
reason, as the event proved, they lived for many years in a state of apprehension in regard to 
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the stability of the lofty spire of a place of worship close to their residence, In 1862, that 
spire actually fell, eastward as it happened, and not westward, doingfoonsiderable damage. 
Mr. Doel died in 1871. 

By the name of the short street passing from Adelaide Street to Richmond Street, a few 
chains to the west of Mr. Doel’s corner, we are reminded of Harvey Shepard, a famous worker 
in iron of the former time, whose imprint on axe, broad axe or adze, was a guarantee to the 
practical backwoodsman of its temper and serviceable quality. Harvey Shepard's axe factory 
was on the west side of this short street. Before his establishment here, he worked in a stithy 
of the customary village type, on King Street, on the property of Jordan Post. Like Jordan 
Post himself, Harvey Shepard was of the old fashioned New England mould, elongated and 
wiry. After a brief suspension of busi , & placard hung up in the country inns charac- 
teristically announced to his friends and the public that he had resumed his former occupation 
and that he would, “ by the aid of Divine Providence,” undertake to turn out as good axos as 
any that he had ever made ; which acknowledgment of the source of his skill is commendable 
surely, if unusual, So also, there is no one who will refuse to applaud an epigrammatic 
observation of his, when responding to an appeal of charity. ‘‘ Though dealing usually in iron 
only, I keep,” he said, “a little stock of silver and gold for such a call as this.” The factory 
on Shepard Street was afterwards worked by Mr. J. Armstrong, and subsequently by Mr. 
Thos. Champion, formerly of Sheffield, who, in 1838, advertised that he had ‘a large stock of 
Champion's warranted cast steel axes, made at the factory originally built by the late Harvey 
Shepard, and afterwards occupied by John Armstrong. As Shepard's and Armstrong’s axes 
have been decidedly preterred before any others in the Province, the advertisement continues, 
it is only necessary to state that Champion's are made by the same workmen, and from the 
Very best material, to ensure for them the same continued preference.” 





XXXV.-QUEEN STREET—TERAULAY STREET TO OSGOODE HALL. 

Chicf Justice Elmsley was the first possessor of the hundred acres westward of the Macaulay 
lot. He effected, however, a certain exchange with Dr. Macaulay. Preferring land that lay 
higher, he gave the southern half of his lot for the northern half of bis neighbour's, the latter 
at the same time discerning, as is probable, the prospective greater value of a long frontage on 
one of the highways into the town. Of Mr. Elmsley, we have had occasion to speak in our 
perambulation of King Street in connexion with the Government House, which in its primitive 
state was his family residence ; and in our progress through Yonge Street hereafter we shall 
again have to refer to him. In 1802 he was promoted from a Puisne Judgeship in Upper Canada 
to the Chef Justiceship of Lower Canada. 

The park-lot which follows was originally secured by one who has singularly vanished out of 
the early traditions of York —the Rev. T. Raddish. His name is inscribed on this property in 
the first plan, and also on part of what was afterwards Russel Square. He emigrated to these 
parts under the express auspices of the first Lieutenant Governor, and was expected by him to 
take a position of inflaence in the young colony of Upper Canada. But, habituated to the 
amenities and conveniences of an old community, he speedily discovered either that an entirely 
new society was not suited to him or that he himself did not dovetail well into it. He appears 
to have remained in the country only just long enongh to acquire for himself and heirs the fee 
simple of a good many acres of its virgin soil. In 1826 the southern portion of Mr. Raddish's 
lot became the property of Sir John Robinson, at the time Attorney General. The site of 
Osgoode Hall, six acres, was the generous gift of Sir John Robinson to the Law Society, and 
the name which the building bears was his suggestion. The east wing of the existing edifice 
was the original Osgoode Hall, erected under the eye of Dr. W. W. Baldwin, at the time 
Treasurer of the Society. It was a plain square matter-of-fact brick building two storeys and 
a half in height. In 1844-46 a corresponding structure was erected to the west, and the two 
were united by » building between, surmounted by alow dome. In 1857-60 the whole edifice 
underwent a renovation ; the dome was removed; a very handsome fagade of cut stone was 
put up ; the inner area, all constructed of Caen stone, reminding one of the interior of a Genoese 
or Roman Palace, was added, with the Court Rooms, Library and other appurtenances, on a 
scale of dignity and in a style of architectural beauty surpassed only by the new Law Courts 
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in London. The pediment of each wing, sustained aloft on fluted Ionic colamns, seen on a fine 
day against the pure azure of a northern sky, is something enjoyable. Great expense has 
been lavished by the Benchers on this Canadian Palais de Justice ; but the effect of such a pile, 
kept in its every novk and corner and in all its surroundings in scrupulous order, is invaluable, 
tending to refine and elevate each successive generation of our young candidates for the legal 
profession, and helping to inspire amongst them a salutary esprit de corps. The Library, too, 
here to be seen, noble in its dimensions and aspect, must, even independently of its contents, 
tend to create « love of legal study and research. The Law Society of Osgoode Hall was 
incorporated in 1822. The Seal bears a Pillar on which is a Beaver holding a Scroll inscribed 
Magna Cuanta. To the right and left are figures of Justice and Strength (Hercules). 

An incident associated in modern times with Osgoode Hall is the Entertainment given there 
to the Prince of Wales during his visit to Canada in 1860, on which occasion, at night, all the 
architectural lines of the exterior of the building were brilliantly marked out by long rows of 
minute gas-jets. 

Here, too, were held the impressive funeral obsequies of Sir John Robinson, the distinguished 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, in 1862. In the library is a large painting of him in oil, in 
which his finely cut Reginald Heber features are well delineated. Sayer Street, passing north- 
ward on the east side of Ongoode Hall, was so named by Chief Justice Robinson in honour of 
his.mother. In 1870 the name was changed, probably without reflection and certainly without 
any sufficient cause 

The series of paintings begun in Osgoode Hall, conservative to future ages of the outward 
presentment of our Chief Justices, Chancellors and Judges, is very interesting. No portrait 
of Chief Justice Osgoode, however, is here to be seen. It may be satisfactory to know that 
one in oil exists in the collection of Capt. J. K. Simooe, R. N., at Wolford Lodge in the County 
of Devon. After filling the office of Chief Justice in Upper Canada Mr. Osgoode was removed 
to the same high position in Lower Canada. He resigned m 1801 and returned to England 
Among the deaths in the Canadian Review of July, 1824, his is recorded in the following terms : 
“At his Chambers in the Albany, London, on the 17th of February last, Wm. Osgoode, Esq., 
formerly Chief Justice of Canada, aged 70. By the death of this gentleman, it is added, his 
pension of £800 steriing paid by this Province now ceases.” It is said of him “no person 
admitted to his intimacy ever failed to conceive for him that esteem which his conduct and 
conversation always tended to augment.” Garneau, in his History of Canada, ili, 117, without 
giving his authority, says that he was an illegitimate son of George LII. Similar tattle has been 
rife from time to time in relation to other personages in Canada. 

A popular designation of Osgoode Hall long in vogue was “ Lawyers’ Hall :” 

“ Parewell, Toronto, of great glory, 

Of valour too, in modern story ; 

Farewell to Courts, to Lawyers’ Hall, 

Te Justice seata, both great and small : 

Farewell Attornies, Special Pleaders, 

Bquity Draftamen, and their Readers. 
Canadian Laws, and Suits, to song 

Of future Bard, henceforth belong.” 

Thus closed a curious production in rhyme entitled Curia Canadenses, published anony- 
mously in 1843, but written by Mr. John Rumacy, an English barrister, sometime domiciled 
here. In one place is described the migration of the Court of Chancery back from Kingston, 
whither it was for a brief interval removed, when Upper and Lower Canada were reunited. 
The minstrel says : 

“ Dreary and sad was Frontenac : 
Thy duke ne'er made a clearer sack, 
Than when the edict to be gone 
Issued from the Vice-regal Throne 
Exreunt omnes, helter skelter 
To Little York again for shelter : 
Little no : York the New 


yy such can boast but few : 
A y 


When comes, others, Master Spragge, 
And skilful Turner, versed in pleading, 
The Kingston exiles gently leading. 

To the last three lines the following notes are appended : 
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‘J. G. Spragge, Esq., the present very highly esteemed and respected Master of the Court 
of Chancery, R. J. Turner, Esq., a skilful Equity Draftsman and Solicitor in Chancery. See 
lournals of Howse of Assembly, 1841." 

The notes to Curie Conadenses teem with interesting matter relating to the laws, courts, 
erma, districts and early histery, legal and general, of Lower as well as Upper Canada. A 
copious table of contents renders the volume quite valuable for reference. The author must 
have been an experienced compiler, analyst, and legal index maker. In the text of the work, 
Christopher Anstey’s poetical “ Pleader’s Guide” is taken as a model. Asa motto to the portion 
of his poem that treats of Upper Canada he places the line of Virgil, “‘ Gensque virwm truncis 
¢t duro robore nata,” which may be a compliment or not. The title in full of Mr. Rumsey's 
brochure, which consists of only 126 octavo pages, is as follows; “ Cunta® CANADENSES ; oF, 
Tur Caxapian Law Courts; being a Poem, describing the Several Courts of Law and Equity 
which have been erected from time to time in the Canadas; with copious notes, explanatory 
an! historical, and an Appendix of much useful Matter. Itur in antiquam Sylvam, stabula 
alte ferarum ; Procumbunt picew , sonant icta securibus Ulex, Fraxinemque trabes: cunels et 
fimile robur Seinditur; advolvunt tagentes montibus ornos,—Virgil, By PLinivs Seounpvus. 
Toronto: MH, & W. Rowsell, King Street, 1843." The typography and paper are admirable. 
The Curie, in a jacket of fair calf, should be given a place on the shelves of our Canadian law- 
libraries 


XXXVL-QUEEN STREET YORK STREET. 

It rather puzzles one to conceive why York Street received that name, Uf a commemoration 
of the Duke of York of sixty years since was designed, the name of the whole town was that 
sufficiently already. Frederick Street, besides, recorded his specific Christian name, and Duke 
Street his rank and title. Although interesting now as a memento of a name borne of old by 
Toronto, York Street, when Toronto was York, might well have been otherwise designated, it 
seeming somewhat irrational for any particular thoroughfare in a town to be distinguished by 
the name of that town.—-A certain poverty of invention in regard to street names has in other 
nstances been evinced amongst us. Victoria Street, for example, was for a time called Upper 
George Street, to distinguish it from George Street proper, so named from George, Prince of 
Wales, the notable Prince Regent. It is curious that no other name but George should have 
been suggested for the second street ; especially too as that street might have been so fittingly 
named Toronto Street, as being situated within a few feet of the line of the original thorough- 
fare of that name which figures so largely in the early descriptions of York.—If in “ York 
Street” a compliment had been intended to Charles Yorke, Secretary at War in 1802, the ortho- 
graphy would have been “ Yorke Street.” 

After all, however, the name “ York Street” may have arisen out of the circumstance that, 
at an early period, this was for teams on their way to York, the beaten track, suddenly turning 
off here to the south out of the line of Dundas or Lot Street, which, if followed, would take the 
traveler to Kingston. 

The street on the west of the grounds of Oagoode Hall is now known as University Street. 
By the donor to the public of the land occupied by the street, it was designated Park Lanc— 
not without due consideration, as is likely. In London there is a famous and very distinguished 
Park Lane. It leads from Oxford Street to Piccadilly, and skirts the whole of the east side of 
Hyde Park. The position of what was our Park Lane is somewhat analogous, it being open 
along its whole length on the left to the plantation of an ornamental piece of ground. Un- 
meddied with, our Park Lane would have suggested from time to time in the mind of the 
ruminating wayfarer pleasant thoughts of a noble and interesting part of the great home 
metropolis. The change to University Street was altogether uncalled for, It ignored the 
adjoining “‘ College Avenue,” the name of which shewed that a generally recognized “ Univer- 
sity Street” existed elready: it gave moreover a name which is pretentious, inasmuch as the 
roadway indicated is comparatively narrow. 

Of the street on the east side of the grounds of Osgoode Hall we have already spoken. But. 
in connexion with the question of changes in street names, we must here again refer to it. 


7 
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What particular advaptaze was secured, we may ask, by altering the name of that street from 
“Sayer” to “ Chestnut!” Asa name imposed by the donor of the land, commemorative of a 
name which he desired in perpetuity to honour, the appellation “Sayer” should have been 
respected 

It is unfortunate when persons, apparently without serious retrospective thought, apparently 
without sympathy with the local past, have a momentary chance to make changes of this kind, 
Chancery might well be invoked to undo in some instances what has been done, and to 
prohibit like inconsiderate doings in the future. Equity would surely ssy that a citizen's 
private right should not be infringed, so long as it worked no harin to the community, and that 
perplexity in the registration and description of property should not needlessly be created. 

And again, if it was deemed necessary to obliterate “Sayer,” why, in particular, was 
“Chestnut” selected as the new designation? The street, now so named, is in no way remark 
able for trees yielding that esculent. The name of the donor of the land would have been less 
objectionable, “ Elin Street,” which intersects this street to the north, probably in some vague 
way suggested a tree-name. “ Elm Street,” however, might better have suggested the propriety 
of regulating the imposition of street names by a principle. The name “ Elm street” had a 
reason for ite existence Many persons still remember a solitary Elm, a relic of the forest, 
which was long conspicuons just where Elm Street enters Yonge Street 

As to Pine Street and Sumach Street in the east: there is a Otness also in their names, for 
these streets pass through a region where, as is still remembered, pines and sumachs abounded 

{Since the writing of our xxviith section, the name of “‘MeMahon Street” has been super 
seded by that of “Ontario Street”—a thorouglfare that is now supposed to extend to York 
ville. At the same time, by way of compensation perhaps, the name of “Sherbourne Street’ 
is made to supersede that of “ Caroline Street,” down to the water's edge. “ Caroline Street,” 
us we have seen in Section i. of these papers, had a good old historic significance ; and, aceord 
ingly, it should not have been lightly blotted out In view of the origin of the name (se+ 


Section xxviii), * Sherbourne,” as applied to what was Caroline Street, especially in ite lower 


portion, is altogether without point or meaning. It simply serves to difference the stre 
from other streets; and the name “ Carvline” did that already.—Note, that the site of Mr 
McMahon's residence was on a portion—not of the Small park-lot. as stated in Section xxvi 
but—of the adjoining White park-lot.—Note also, that towards the end of Section vi, ‘ Baty,” 
copied from Liancourt, should be “ Berzcy ;" likewise that in Section vill, “ Lord Stanley’ 
should be ** Lord Derby.”] 

Although by so doing we shall forestall ourselves a little, we shall here say what we have t 
say in pegard to another change in a street name near Osgoode Hall. William Street, immed 
ately west of the Avenue leading to the University, has in recent times been changed to Simeo 
Street It is true, William Street was nearly in a line with Simooe Street; nevertheless 
starting as it conspicuously did somewhat to the west of that line on the north side of a great 
intersecting thoroughfare, it was a street sufficiently distinct to be entitled to retain an inde 
pendent name. Here again, an item of local history has been obscured by the change 
William Street was a record on the soil of the first name of an early Chief Justice of Upp 
Canada, who projected the street and gave the land. Dummer Street, the next street westward 
bears his second name. Of “* Powell,” his third name, we have already elsewhere sj» and 
which again almost immediately have to speak. (Note, that an excellent portrait of Chief 
Justice Powell exists in the possession of his descendants in Toronto, but not in Osgood 
Hall, as was stated in Section ix. of these papers.) 

When the proposal comes up for an alteration in “ Dummer Street,” with the hope perhaps 
of improving its fame along with its name, let the history of March Street be recalled. In the 
ease of March Street, the rose, notwithstanding a change of name, retained its perfame: and 
the Colonial Minister of the day, Lord Stanley, received but a sorry compliment when his 
name was made to displace that of the Earl of March. (it was from this second title of the 
Duke of Richmond that March Street had its name.) It is probable that the Dammer Street 
of to-day, like the March Street of yesterday, would, under another name, continue much the 
same. In all such localities, it is not a change of name that avails: but the presence of the 
schoolmaster and home-missionary, backed up by landlords and builders possessed of reason- 
able ideas in regard to matters sanitary as well as monetary 
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XAXKVIL. -QUEEN STREET—THE COLLEGE AVENUE AND PARK. 

The fine vista of the College Avenne, opposite to whieh we have now arrived, always recalls 
‘to our recollection a certain bright spring morning, when on reaching school a whole holiday 
was unexpectedly announced ; and when, as a mode of filling up a portion of the unlooked-for 
vacant time, it was agreed between twe or three young lads to pay a visit to the place on Lot 
Street where, as the report had spread amengst us, they were beginning to make visible 
preparations for the commencement of the University of King’s College. The minds of grow- 
ing lads in the neighbourhood of York at that period had very vague ideas of what a University 
really was. It was a place where studies were carried on, bat how or under what conditions, 
there was of necessity litle conception. Curiosity, however, was naturally excited by the talk 
on the ips of every one that a University was one day to be established at York ; and now 
suddenly we learned that actual beginnings were to be seen of the much-talked-of institution. 
(on the morning of the fine spring day referred to, we accordingly undertook an exploration, 

Oo arriving at the spot te which we had been directed, we found that a long strip of land 
running im a straight line northwards had been marked out, after the manner of a newly-opened 
side live or concession line in the woods. We found a number of men actually at work with 
axes and mattecks ; yokes of oxen, too, were straining at strong ploughs, which forced a way 
in amongst the reots and small stamps of the natural brushwooed, and, here and there, under- 
meath a rough mat of tangled grass, bringing to light, now black vegetable mould, now dry clay, 
now loose red sand. Longitudinally, up the middie of the space marked off, several bold 
furrows were turned up, these on the right inclining to the left, and those on the left inclining 
to the right, as is the wont in primitive tarnpiking. 

One novelty we discovered, viz., that on each side along a portion of the newly cleared ground, 
young saplings had been planted at regular intervals ; these, we were told, were young horse- 
chestauts, procured from the United States, expressly for the purpose of forming a double row 
of trees here. In the neighbourhood of Yerk the horse-chestnut was then a rarity. 

Everywhere throughout the North American continent, as in the numerous newly-opened 
areas of the British Empire elsewhere on the globe's surface, instances, of course, abound of 
wonderful progress made in a brief interval of time. Por ourselves, we seem sometimes as if 
we were moving among the unrealities of a dream when we deliberately review the steps in the 
march of physical and social improvement, which, within a fractional portion only of a range 
of recollections not so very extended, can be recalled, in the region where our own lot has been 
east, and, in particular in the neighbourhood where we are at this moment pausing. 

The grand medisval-looking structure of University College in the grounds at the head of the 
Avenne, continues to this day to be a surprise somewhat bewildering to the eye and mind, 
whenever it breaks upen the view. It looks so completely a thing of the old world and of an 
age long past away. To think that one has walked over its site before one stone was laid upon 
another thereon, seems almost like a mental hallucination, A certain quietness of aspect and 
absence of overstrain after architectural effect give the massive pile an air of great genuineness, 
The irregular gromping of its many parts appears the undesigned result of accretion growing 
out of the necessities of successive years. The whole looks in its place, and as if it had long 
occupied it. The material of its walls, left for the most part superficially in the rough, has the 
appearance of being weather worn. An impression of age too ts given by the smooth finish of 
the surrounding grounds and spacious drives by which, on several sides, the building is 
approached, as well as by the goodly size of the well-grown oaks and other trees through whose 
outstretched branches it is usually first caught sight of, from across the picturesque ravine. 
Of the still virgin condition of the surrounding soil, however, we have some unmistakeable 
evidence in the ponderous granitic boulders every here and there heaving up their gray back 
above the nataral greeusward, undisturbed since the day when they dropped suddenly down 
from the dissolving ice-rafts that could no longer endure their weight. Seen at a little distance, 
as from Yonge Street for example, the square central tower of the University, with the cone- 
capped turret at one of its angles, rising above a pleasant horizon of trees, and outlined against 
an afternoon sky, is something thoroughly English, recalling Rugby or Warwick. On a nearer 
approach, this same tower, combined with the portal below, bears a certain resemblance to the 
gateway of the Abbey of Bury 8t. Edmunds, as figured in Palsgrave’s “‘ Anglo-Saxons ;” and the 
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elaborate and exquisite work about the recessed circular-headed entrance enables one to realize 
with some degree of cortainty how the enriched front of that and other noble medieval 
structures, seen by us now corroded and mutilated, looked when fresh from the hands that so 
cunningly carved them. In the two gigantic biind-worma, likewise, stretched in terrorem, 
on the sloping parapets of the steps leading to the door, benumbed, not dead ; giving in their 
extremitios, still faint evidence of life, we have a sermon in stone, which the brethren of 
& masonic guild of Wykeham's day would readily have expounded. As we enter a house devoted 
to learning and stady, is it not fitting that the eye should be greeted with a symbol of the 
paralyzing power of Science over Ignorance and Buperstition ? 

Moreover sounds that come at stated intervals from that central tower, make another link of 
sympathy with the old motherland. Every night at nine, “swinging slow with solemn roar” 
the great bel) of the University is agreeably suggestive of Christ Church, Oxford, St. Mary's, 
Cambridge, and other places beyond the sea, which to the present hour give back an echo of the 
ancient Curfew. And if to this day the University buikiing, in its exterior aspect and 
accidenta, is startling to those who knew its site when as yet in a state of mature, its interior 
also, when traversed and explored, tends in the same persons to produce a degree of confusion 
as between things new and old ; as between Canada and elsewhere. Within its walls are to be 
seer appl es and con and buxuries for the behoof and use of teacher and student, 
unknown « few years since in many an ancient seat of learning. In a library of Old World 
aspect and arrangement, is a collection rich and recherché in the Greek and Latin Classics, in 
Epigraphy and Archwology, beyond anything of the kind in any other collection on this continent, 
and beyond what is to be met with in those departments in many a separate College within the 
precincts of ancient Universities —a pre-eminence due to the tastes and special studies of the 
first president and other early professors of the Canadian Institution. Strange, it is, yet true, 
that hither, as to a recognized source of indispensable aid in identification and decipherment, 
are duly transmitted by cast, rubbing and photograph, the “finds” that from time to time 
create such excitement and delight among the epigraphista, and ethnologists, the minute 
historical investigators, arcamologists, and craniologista, of the British Islands and elsewhere 

The orignal architectural design for the great educational institution to which the Avenue 
was intended to be an approach, was a very curious one. A model of it on a large scale, cut 
out in cork, wood and card-bpard used to be preserved in the Old Hospital If it had been 
carried into effect a large portion of the park provided for the reception of the University would 
have been covered with buildings. A Ititude of edifices, isolated and varying in magnitude, 
were scattered about, with gardens and ornamental grounds interspersed. These were halls of 
science, lecture-rooms, laboratories, residences for president, vice-president, professors, officials 
and servants of every grade, On the widely-cxtended premises occupied by the proposed 
institution, a population was apparently expected to be found that would have sufficed to 
justify representation in Parliament—a privilege the college was actually by its charter to 
enjoy. We should have had in fact realized before our eyes, on a considerable scale, a part of 
the dreams of Plato and More, a fragment of AUantis and Utopia. 

When the moment arrived, however, for calling inta visible being the long-contemplated seat 
of learning, it was found expedient to abandon the elaborate model which had been constructed. 
Mr. Young, a local architect, was directed to devise new plans. His ideas appear to have been 
wholly modern. Notwithstanding the tenor of the Royal Charter, which suggested the prece- 
dents of the old universities of “‘ our United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,” wherever 
practicable to be followed, the architecture and arrangements customary in those places were 
ignored. Girard College, Philadelphia, seems to have inspired the idea of the new designs 
Happily only a minute angle of one of the buildings of the new plan was destined ever to exist. 
The formal commencement of the abortive work took place on the 23rd of April, 1842—a day 
indelibly impressed on the memory of those who participated in the proceedings.--It was one 
of the sunniest and brightest of days. In the year just named it happened, that so early as St. 
George's day the leaves of the horse-chestnut were bursting their glossy sheaths, and the vege- 
tation generally was in a very advanced stage. A procession, such as had never before been 
seen in these parts, slowly defiled up the Avenue to the spot where the corner-stone of the 
proposed University was to be laid. 

A high-wrought contemporary description of the scene is given in a note in Curia Canadenses, 
“ The vast procession opened its ranks, and his Excellency, the Chancellor, with the President, 
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the Lord Bishop of Toronto, on his right, and the Senior Visitor, the Chief Justice, on his left, 
proceeded on foot through the College Avenue to the University grounds. The countless array 
moved forward to the sound of military music. The sun shone out with cloudless meridian 
splendour, one blaze of banners flashed upon the admiring eye.—The Governor's rich Lord 
Lieutenant's dress, the Bishop's sacredotal robes, the Judicial Ermine of the Chief Justice, the 
splendid Convocation robes of Dr. McCaul, the gorgeous uniforms of the suite, the accoutre- 
ments of the numerous Firemen, the national badges worn by the Office-bearers of the different 
Societies, and what on such a day (St. George's) must not be omitted, the Red Crosses on the 
breasts of Bugland’s congregated sons, the grave habiliments of the Clergy and Lawyers, and 
the glancing lapoes and waving plumes of the First Incorporated Dragoons, all formed one 
moving picture of civic pomp, one glorious spectacle which can never be remembered but with 
satisfaction by those whe had the good fortune to witness it. The following stanza from a 
Latin Ode,” the note goes on to say, “recited by Master Draper, son of the late Attorney 
General, after the ceremony, expresses in beautifully classical language the proud occasion of 
all this joy aud splendid pageantry : 
“Jo! triumphe! flos Camadensium ! 

Est alma nobis mater ; #mula 

Britanniew hwc sit nostra terra, — 

Terra diu domibus negata [" 


Another contemporary account adds: ‘ As the procession drew nearer to the site where the 
stone was to be laid, the 48rd Regiment lined the way, with soldiers bearing arms and placed, 
on cither side, at equal intervals. The 98rd regiment was not on duty here, but in every 
direction the gallant Highlanders were scattered through the crowd, and added by their 
vational garb and nodding plumes to the varied beauty of the animated scene. When the site 
was reached,” this account says, “a new feature was added to the interest of the ceremony. 
Close to the spot, the north-east corner, where the foundation was to be deposited, a temporary 


building had been erected for the Chancelior, and there, acvompanied by the officers of the 
University and his suite, he took his stand. Fronting this was a kind of amphitheatre of scata, 
constructed for the occasion, tier rising above tier, densely filled with ladies, who thus com- 
manded a view of the whole ceremony, Between this amphitheatre and the place where the 
Chancellor stood, the procession ranged itself.” 

The Chancellor above spoken of was the Governor General of the day, Sir Charles Bagot, a 
man of noble bearing and genial, pleasant aspect. He entered with all the more spirit into the 
ceremonies described, from being himself a graduate of one of the old universities. Memories 
of far-off Oxford aud Christ Church would be sure to be roused amidst the proceedings that 
rendered the 23rd of April, 1842, so memorable amongst us. A brother of Sir Charles’ was at 
the time Bisbep of Oxford. In his suite, as one of his Secretaries, was Captain Henry Bagot, 
of the Royal Navy, his own sou. Preceding biw in the procession, bearing a large gilded mace, 
was an “‘ Esquire Bedell,” like the Chancellor himself, a Christ Church man, Mr. William 
Cayley, subsequently a member of the Canadian Government. 

Although breaking ground for the University buildmg had been long delayed, the commence- 
ment now made proved to be premature. The edifice begun was never completed, as we have 
already intimated ; and even in its imperfect, frag tary condition, it was not fated to be for 
any great length of time a scene of learned labours. In 1856 its fortune was, to be converted 
into a Female Department for the ever-crowded Provincial Lunatic Asylum. 

The educational system inaugurated in the new building in 1843, was, as the plate enclosed 
in the foundation-stone finely expressed it, “prestantissimum ad exemplar Britannicarum 
Universitatum.” But the “exemplar” was not, in practice, found to be, as a whole, in harmony 
with the genius of the Western Canadian people. (Jn truth, the same “exemplar,” as 
constituted in 1842, was pronounced not long afterwards out of harmony with the genius of 
modern Britain itself ) 

The revision of the University scheme for Upper Canada with a view to adapting it to the 
wants of the Western Canadian people, was signalized by the erection in 1897 of a new building 
on an entirely different site, and a migration bodily of president, professors and students to it, 
continuing however still within the limits of the spacious park originally provided for the 
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institution ; and it is remarkable that, while departing educationally and otherwise, in seine 


points, from the exemplar of the ancient universities, as they were in 1442, a nearer approach, 
architecturally, was made to the medieval English College than any that had been thought of 
before Mr. Cumberland, the designer of the really fine and most appropriate building in which 
the University at length found a resting place, was imbued, as is evident, with a large measure 
of the spirit of Wykeham and Waynetlete 

The story of our University is a part of the history of Upper Canada. From the first 
foundation of the colony the idea of some such seat of learning entered into the scheme of its 
organization. In IT91 before he had yet left England for the anbrofen wilderness in which his 
Government was to be set up, we have General Simooe speaking to Sir Joseph Banks, the 
President of the Royal Society, of ‘a college of a higher class,” as desirable in the community 
which he was about to create “A college of a higher class,” he says, “ would be eminently 
eseful, and would give a tone of principles and of manners that would be of infinite support to 
Government.” In the same letter he remarks to Sir Joseph, “My friend the Marquis 
Buckingham has suggested that Government might allow me asum of money to be la 
for a Public Library, to be composed of such books as might be usefal in the « 
tistanced the Encyclopedia, extracts from which might occasionally be published in the nev 
papers. It ts possible,” he adds, “ private donations might be obtained, and that it w 
Lecome an object of Royal munificence ” 

It was naturally long before the community of Upper Canwdia was ripe for a college of t 
eharacter coptemplated ; bud provision for its ultimate existence aml sustenance was mad 
simost from the beginning, in the assignment to that object of a fixed and liberal portion of the 
public lands of the country —In 1819-20, Gourlay spoke of the unpreparedness of Upper Canada 
as yet for a seat of learning of a high grade Meanwhile, asa temporary expedient, he sugested 
a romantic scheme. “It bas been proposed,” he says, * 


to have a College in Upper Canada; 
and no doubt in time colleges will grow up there 


At present, and for a comsideratde period to 
come, any effort to found a College would prove abortive. There could neither be got masters 
nor scholars to eusure a tolerable commencement for ten years to come ; anda feeble begining 
might beget a feeble race of teachers and pupils. In the United States,” he continued, 
“ academies and colleges, though fast improving, are yet but raw; and greatly inferior to those 
in Britain, generally speaking. Twenty-five lads sent annually at public charge from Upper 
Canada to British Universities, would draw after them many more. The youths themselves, 
generally, would become desirous of making a voyage in quest of learning. —Crossing the ocean 
on such an errand, would elevate their ideas, and stir them up to extraordinary exertions. They 
would become finished preachers, lawyers, physicians, merchants ; and returning to their native 
country would repay in wisdom what was expended in goodness and liberality. What more 
especially invites the adoption of such a scheme, is the amiable amd affectionate connexion 
which it would tend to establish between Canada and Britain. But it will not do at present to 
follow out the idea.” His prediction that “+a time colleges will grow up there” has been 
speedily verified. The town especially, of which in its infant state, he spoke in such termes of 
contempt, has been so prolific of colleges, that it is now become a kind of Salamanca for the 
country at large ; a place of resort for students from all parts.——It is well probably for Canada 
that Gourlay’s scheme of draughting a batch of young students periodically to the oki country, 
was not acted on. Canada would thereby possibly, on the one hand, have lost the services of 
some of the cleverest of her sons, who, on obtaining academic distinction would have preferred 
to remain n the mother country, entering on one or other of the public careers to which 
academic distinction there opens the realy path ; and, on tbe other hand, she should, in many 
an instance, it is to be feared, have received back her sons, just anfitted in temper and habit, 
for life, under matter-of-fact, colonial conditions 

As a closing remark, we will observe that in the original planting of the Avenue, up whose 
fine vista we have been gazing, the mistake was committed of imitating nature too closely. A 
wultitade of trees and shrubs of different kinds and habits were densely mingled together 
as they are usually to be seen in a wild primitive wood; and thus the growth and fair 
development of all were hindered. The horse-chestnuts alone should have been re lied on to give 
character to the avenue ; and of these there should have been on each side a double row, with 
a promenade for pedestrians underneath, after the manner of the great walks in the pudblix 
parks of the old tewns of Europe 
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XXXVIIL—QUEEN STREET—FROM THE COLLEGE AVENUE TO JOHN STREET. 

Pursuing our way now westward from the Avenue leading to the University, we pass the 
Powell park-lot, on which was, up to recent times, the family vault of the Powells, descend- 
acts of the Chief Just ce. The whole property was named by the fancy of the first possessor, 
CaceHoel, Castle-Hoel, in allusion to the mythe Hoel, from whom all ap-Hoels boast to be 
sornn Dummer Street, which opens northward a little further on, retains, as we have said, 
the secon! baptismal name of Chief Justice Powell 

Bev y-souse and its surroundings, on the side opposite the Caer Hoel estate, recall one 
wud memory must repeatedly recur in every narrative of our later Canadian history, 


se TAL 
Jonn Robinson 
Poe Park-lot which follows that occupied by Chief Justice Powell was selected by Solicitor 
ul Gray, of whom fully already. It afterwards became the property of Mr. D'Arcy 
n, eldest seu of Mr. Justice Boulton, and was known as the Grange estate. The house 
hears the name of the “ Grange,” was built at the beginning of the brick-era of York, 
+ a favorable specimen of the edifices of that period, The Grange-gate, now thrust far 
y the progress of lLmprovement, was long a familiar land-mark on the line of Lot Street. 
ist within this gate that the fight already recorded took place between Mr. Justice 
lone porte and Jefferson, and the bears, A memorandum of Mr, G, 8, Jarvis 
|, in our possession, affirms that Mr. Jastice Boulton drove a pha:ton of some pre- 
I that his horses, Bonaparte and Jefferson, were the crack pair of the day at York. 


other equipages he says: “ The Lieut. Governor's carriage was considered a splen- 


but some of the Toronto cabs would now throw it into the shade. The carriage of 
‘ Justice Powell, he adds, was a rongh sort of omnibus, and would compare with the Gaol 
van used now.” We remember the late Bishop's account of a carriage sent up for his own use 
from Albany or New York : it was constructed on the model of the ordinary oval stage coach, 
with a kind of hemispherical top. To our former notes of Mr, Justice Boulton, we add, that 
he was the author of a work in quarto published in London in 1866, entitled a “ A Sketch of 
the Provinee of Upper Canada.” 
Joln Street, passing south just here, is, as was noted previously, a memorial, so far as its 
neerned, of the first Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, On the plan of the 


town,” as the first expansion westward, of York, was termed, —while this street is marked 


next parallel thoroughfare eastward is named “Graves,” and the open square 

| between the two, southward on Front Street, is “ Simeoe-place.” The three names 
the founder of York were thus commemorated, The expression ‘ Bimecoe-place” has fallen 
to disuse It indicated, of course, the site of the present Parliament Buildings of the 


Province of Ontario. ( es Street has become Simcoe Street, a name, as we have seen, 
recently exten 
William Street 


led to the thoroughfare northward, with which it ia nearly in a right line, viz., 
, which previously recorded, as we have said, the first Christian name of Chief 
Powell. The name “‘John Street” has escaped change. The name sounds trivial 

et h; bot it has an interest 
In the 1 


inds of the present generation, with John Strect will be specially associated the 
ible landing of the Prince of Wales at Toronto in 1860. At the foot of John Street, for 

ssion, there was built, as will be remembered, a vast semi-colosseum of wood, opening 

1 the waters of the Bay ; a pile whose capacions concavity was densely filled again and 

ring the Prince’s visit, with the inhabrtants of the town and the population of the 

inding country. And on the brow of the bank, immediately above the so-called amphi- 

, and exactly in the line of John Street was erected a finely designed triumphal arch, 

ig those of Septimaias Severus and Titus. This architectural object, while it stood, gave 

liarly fine finish to the vista, looking southward along John Street. The usually monoto- 

us water view presented by the bay and lake, and even the common-place straight line of the 
Island, seen throngh the frame-work of three lofty vaulted passages, acquired for the moment a 
ue pieturesqueness. An ephemeral monument it was indeed; but as long as it stood its 
effeet was delightfully classic and beautiful. The whole group—the arch and the huge amphi- 
theatre below, furnished around its upper rim at equal intervals with tall masts, each bearing 
a graceful gonfalon, and each helping to sustain on high a juxuriant festoon of evergreen which 
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alternately drooped and rose again round the whole structure and along the two sides of the 
grand roadway up to the arch—all seen under a sky of pure azure, and bathed in cheery san 
light, surrounded too and thronged with a pleased multitade— constituted a spectacle not likely 
to be forgotten 

Turning down John Street a few chains, the curious observer may see on his left a particle of 
the old area of York retaining several of its original natural feature In the portion of the 
Macdonell-block not yet divided into bullding-slips we have a fragment of one of the many 
shallow ravines which meandered capriciously, every here and there, across the broad site of 
the intended town. To the passer-by it now presents a refreshing bit of bowery meadow, out 
of which towers up one of the grand elm-trees of the country, with «tem of great height and 
girth, and head of very graceful form, whose healthy and undeceyed limbs and long-trailing 
branchlets, « learly shew that the human regard which has led to the preservation hitherto of 
this solitary survivor of the forest, has not been thrown away. This elm and the surron 
Grove are still favorite stations or resting-places for our migratory birds. Here, for one 
in the spring, are sure to be heard the first notes of the robin 

At the south-east angle of the Macdonell block still stands in a good state of preservation the 
mansion put up by the Hon, Alexander Macdonell. We have from time to time spoken of the 
brick era of York. Mr. Macdonell's imposing old homestead may be described as belonging to 
an immediately preceding era—the age of framed timber and weather-board, which followed 
the primitive or hewn-log period. It isa building of two full storeys, each of conside rable 
elevation A central portico with coldmns of the whole height if the house, gives it an air of 
dignity 

Mr. Macdonell was one more in that large group of military men who served in the American 
Revolutionary war, under Col. Simone, and who were attracted to Upper Canada by the pros 
pects held out by that officer when appointed Governor of the new colony Mr. Macdonell was 
the first Sheriff of the Home District. He represented in successive parliaments the Highland 
constituency of Glengary, end was chosen Speaker of the House. He was afterwards sum- 
moned to the Upper House. He was a friend and rrespondent of the Earl of Selkirk, and 
was desired by that zealous emigrational theorist to undertake the superintendence of the 
settlement at Kildonan on the Red River. Though be declined this task, he undertook the 
management of one of the other Highland settlements included in the Earl of Selkirk’s scheme, 
namely, that of Baldoon, on Lake St. Clair; Mr. Douglas undertaking the care of that estab- 
lished at Moulton, at the mouth of the Grand River. Mr. Macdonell, in person rather tal! and 
thin, of thoughtful aspect, and in manner quict and reserved, is one of the company of our 
early worthies whom we personally well remember. An interesting portrait of him exists in 
the possession of his descendants: it presents him with his hair in powder, and otherwise in 
the costume of ** sixty years since.” He died in 1842, “amid,” a contemporary obituary speaks, 
“ the regrets of a community who loved him for the mild excellence of his domestic and private 
charactar, no less than they esteemed him asa public man.” Mr. Miles Macdonell, the first 
Governor of Assiniboia, under the auspices of the Hudson's Bey Company, and Alexonder 
Macdonell, the chief representative in 1816 of the rival and even hostile Company of the North 
West Traders of Montreal, were both near relations of Mr. Macdonell of York, as also was the 
barrister lest in the Speedy, and the well-known R. C. Bishop Macdonell of Kingston. Col 
Macdonell, slain at Queenston, with General Brock, and whose remains are deposited beneath 
the column there, was his brother. His son, Mr. Allan Macdonell, has on several occasions 
stood forward as the friend and spirited advocate of the Indian Tribes, especially of the Lake 
Superior region, on occasions when their interests, as native lords of the soil, seemed in danger 
of being overlooked by the Government of the day 

On Richmond Strect a little to the west of the Macdonell block, was the town residence of 
Col. Smith, some time President of the Province of Upper Canada. He was also allied to the 
family of Mr. Macdonell. Col. Smith's original homestead was on the Lake Shore to the west, 
in the neighbourhood of the river Etobicoke. Gourlay in his “ Statistical Account of Upper 
Canada,” has chanced to speak of it. “I shall describe the residence and neighbourhood of 
the President of Upper Canada from remembrance,” he says, “journeying past it on my way 
to York from the westward, by what is called the Lake Read through Etobicoke. For many 
miles,” he says, “‘ not a house had appeared when I came to that of Colonel Smith's, lonely and 
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desolate. It had once been genteel and comfortable ; but was now going to decay. A vista 
had been opened through the woods towards Lake Ontario; but the riotous and dangling 
undergrowth seemed threatening to retake possession from the Colonel, of all that had once 
been cleared, which was of narrow compass, How could a solitary half-pay officer help him- 
self,” candidly asks Gourlay, “settled down upon a block of land, whose very exteut barred 
out the assistance and convenience of neighbours!’ Not a living thing was to be seen around. 
How different might it be, thought I, were a hundred industrious families compactly settled 
here out of the redundant population of England! The road was miserable,” he continues ; ‘a 
litle way beyond the President's house it was lost on a bank of loose gravel flung up between 
the contending waters of the lake and the Etobicoke stream.” He here went astray. “It was 
my anxious wish,” he says, “ to get through the woods before dusk; but the light was nearly 
gone before the gravel bank was cleared. There seemed but one path, which took to the left, 
It led me astray: [| was lost: and there was nothing for it but to let my little horse take his 
own way. Abundant time was afforded for reflection on the wretched state of property flung 
away on half-pay officers. Here was the head man of the Province, ‘born to blush unseen,’ 
without even a tolerable bridle-way between him and the capital city, after more than twenty 
years’ possession of his domain. The very gravel-bed which caused me such turmoil might 
have made a turnpike, but what can be done by a single hand? The President could do little 
with the axe or wheelbarrow himself; and half-pay could employ but few labourers at 3s. 6d, 
per day with victuals and drink.” He recovers the road at length and then concludes: “ After 
many a weary twist and turn I found myself,” he says, ‘ on the banks of the Humber, where 
there was a house and a boat.” In the Gazette and Oracle of Saturday, Oct. 26, 1779, published 
at York, we have the record of Col. Smith's marriage. We give it as another specimen of the 
quaint style occasionally adopted at the period in such announcements ; “ Married last Monday, 
by the Rev. Mr. Addison, Colonel Smith, of the Queen's Rangers, to the most agreeable and 
accomplished Miss Mary Clarke.”—Col. Smith did something in his day, to improve the breed 
of horses in Upper Canada. He expended considerable sums of money in the importation of 
choice animals of that species from the United States. 

The house which led us to this notice of President Smith is, as we have said, situated on 
Richmond Street. On Adelaide Street, immediately south of this house, and also a little west 
of the Macdonell block, was a residence of mark, erected at an early period by Mr. Hugh 
Heward, and memorable as having been the abode for a time of the Naval Commissioner or 
Commodore, Bouchette, who first took the soundings and constructed a map of the harbonr of 
York. His portrait is to be seen prefixed to his well-known “ British Dominions in North 
America.” The same house was also once occupied by Dr. Stuart, afterwards Archdeacon of 
Kingston ; and at a later period by Mra. Caldwell, widow of Dr. Caldwell, connected with the 
Naval establishment at Penetanguishene. Her sons, John and Leslie, two tall sociable youths, 
now both deceased, were our classmates at school. We observe in the Oracle of Saturday, May 
248, 1803, a notice of Mr. Hugh Heward’s death in the following terms: “‘ Died lately at Niagara, 
on his way to Detroit, after a lingering illnass, Mr. Hugh Heward, formerly clerk in the Lieut. 
Governor's office, and a respectable inhabitant of this town (York).” Just beyond was the 
abode of Lieut. Col. Foster, long Adjutant General of Militia ; an officer of the antique Welling- 
ton school, of a fine type, portly in figure, authoritative in air and voice ; in spirit and heart 
warm and flank. His son Colley, also we here name, as a congenial and attached schoolboy 
friend, likewise now deceased, after a brief but not undistinguished career at the Bar. 

A few yards further on was the home of Mr. John Ross, whose almost prescriptive right it 
gradually became, whenever a death occurred in one of the old families, to undertake the 
funeral obsequies. Few were there of the ancient inhabitants who had not found themselves, 
at one time or another, wending their way, on a sad errand, to Mr. Ross's doorstep. On his 
sombre and very unpretending premises were put together the perishable shells in which the 
mortal remains of a large proportion of the primitive householders of York and their families 
are now reverting to their original dust. Almost up to the moment of his own summons to 
depart hence, he continued to ply his customary business, being favoured with an old age 
unusually green and vigorous, like “the ferryman austere and stern,” Charon ; to whom also 
the “inculta canities” of a plentiful supply of hair and beard, along with a certain staidness, 
taciturnity and rural homeliness of manner and attire, further suggested a resemblance. 
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Many things thus combined to render Mr. John Ross not the least notable of oar local ¢ at 
persone, He was led, as we have understood, to the particular business, which was his usual 
. tiem, by the accident of having been desired, whilst out on active service as a militiamar 
in 1812, to take charge of the body of Gen. Brock, when that officer was killed on Queenst 





While in this quarter we should pause too for a moment before the former alate of Mr 
Robert Stant sometime King’s Printer for Upper Canada, as noted already, and aflerwanls 
editor of the Leyaliat ; and subsequently Collector of Customs at York a structure of the 
. lary brick peried, and situated on Peter Street, but commanding the view castwanl 
a t length of Richmond Street. Mr. Stanton’s father was an officer in the Navy 
“ between the year 1771 and 1756 saw much active service in the East and West Indies, in the 
Mediterranean, at the seige of Gibraltar under General Elliott, and on the Amer ‘ «t 
during the KR iutionary War From 1786 to 1828 + was in the public service in several 
u and il capacities in Lower and Upper Canada. In 1806 he waa, for one t 
flo, is { Marriage Licenses at York From memorand i of his while acting im t } ty 

wake f extracts, The unceremoniousness of the recerd in the majority of ' ‘ 
fore The names are all familiar ones in this neighbourhood. The parties set down as 
a ti ue their troth, either to other, have not, in every instance, even yet B71), passed 
of th " 

1800, Nov Stephen Heward to Mary Robinson. Same date, Ely Playter to Sophia Bemar 
Lb ll, same year, Geo. T. Denison to C. B. Lippincott. 1807, Feb. 3, Jordan Post to M 
Woodriutte July 18, Hiram Kendrick to Hester Vanderburyt Ih 28, Jarvis Ash! t 


gal. 1808, Janu. 15, D'Arcy Boulton, Jun., to Sally Ann Robinson. March | 
James Finch to M. Reynolds April ® David Wilson to Susannah Stone May 2. Jom 
Lang Lacy Milean May 30, John Murchison to Frances Hunt Au &, John Powell, 
Esq., to Miss Isabella Shaw. Sep. 12, Hagh Heward to Eliza Mnir. 1809, April 14, Nicholas 








Hagarman to Polly Fletcher, May 18, William Cornwall to Rhoda Terry. June 19, John 
Ashbridge to Sarah Merver June 21, Jonathan Ashbridge to Hannah Barton. July 15, 
Orrin Hale to Hannah Barrett Aug. 5, Henry Drean to Jane Brooke I 14, 
John Thompson to Ann Smith 1810, March &, Andrew Thomsen to Sarah Smith 
March 30, Ilsa Pilkington to Sarah MeBride June 2, Thomas Bright to Jane 
Hunter July 3, John Scariett to Mary Thomson Sept. 10, William Smith to Eleasor 
Thom psot June 22, William B. Sheldon to Jane Johnson. July 30, Robert Hamilton, gent, 
to Miss Maria Lavinia Jarvis. 1811, Sept. 20, George Duggan to Mary Jackson 

The family of Mr. Stanton, senior, was large. It was angmented by twins on five several 
( asions. Not far from Mr. Stanton’s house, a lesser edifice of brick of comparatively late 
date on the north side af Richmond Street, immediately opposite the premises associated just 


now with the memory of President Smith, may be noted as having been built and occupied 


by the distinguished Admiral Vansittart, anu the first example in this region, of a cottage 
furnished with light, tasteful verandahs in the modern style 
XXXIX QUEEN STREET— FROM JOHN STREET TO BROCK STREET AND 
SPADINA AVENUE 


We now return from our digression, and again proceed on our way westward. The ¢ t 
the parklot which followed Solicitor-General Gray's, was the famous Hon. Peter Ru 
whom we have had occasion again and again te speak. A portion of the property wa 1g 
under cultivation at an early period, and a substantial farmg-house put up thereon—a lding 


which in 171 is still in existence. The name attached to this hous« ul clearing w 
field. Human depredators prowled about a solitary place like th At their hands 1803, 
Mr. Russell suff 
summer in that year appeared in several successive numbers of the Oracle. It ran as foliow 
“Five Guineas Reward. Stolen on the 12th or 13th instant from Mr. Russell's farm, 





red a serious loss, as we learn from an : 


town, a Turkey Hen, with her brood of six half-grown young ones. Whoever will such 
information and evidence as may lead to the discovery of the Thieves bhall receive hh 


subscriber the above rewarl upon conviction of any of the delinquents Peter Russell, York, 





Aug. 15th, 1903.” Another advertisement has been mentioned to us, issuing from the san 
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euffiwor, announcing the theft of a Plough from the same farm. We observe that Mr. Justice 
Allcock, in May, 1802, lost in a similar way the iron teeth out of his harrow. In the Oracle of 
the date named we read :—‘ Twenty Dollars Reward will be paid by the subscriber to any 
person who will discover the man who is so depraved and lost to every sense of social duty, as 
to cut with an axe or knife, the withes which bound some of the fence round the late Chief 
Justice's Farm on Yonge Street, and to throw down the sald Fence, Independent of the above 
inducement, it is the duty of every good member of society to endeavour to find out who the 
character is that can be guilty of such an infamous act, in order that he may be brought to 
Justive Robert J. 0. Gray, York, June 28th, 1803.” 

Occasionally notices of the reverse order appear, indicative of honesty in finders. A homely 
article picked up on the Comimon was judged to be of sufficient importance to its owner to 
induce the tinder to advertise as fullows in the Oracle of Saturday, Aug. Mth, 1802 >— ‘ Found 
lately near the Garrison, a Cow-bell, Whoever has lost the same, may have it again by applying 





to the Printer hereof, on paying the expense of this advertisement, and proving property 
York, Aug. 7, 1802." Again, in the Oracle of Feb. 25, 1804: ‘ Found on Saturday last, the 11th 
instant, a Bar of Iron. The owner may have it again, by applying to the Printer hereof. York, 
Feb, 8th.” And again: “ Found on Fridey, the 5th Instant, two silk handkerchiefs eowner 
can have them again by applying to the Printer, and paying the expense of this advertisement, 





York, Oct. 12th, 1804." In October, 1806, an fron Pot was picked up: “ Found, on Sunday last 
the 12th instant, on the beach opposite Messrs. Ashbridge’s ; an Iron Pot capable of containing 
about two pails full. Whoever may own the above mentioned Pot, may have it again by 
proving property, and paying charges, on application to Samuel Lewis or to the Printer hereof. 
York, Oct, 16th, 1806." A barrel of flour was found on the beach near the Garrison in 1802, 
and was thus advertised: ‘The Public are hereby informed that there has been a barrel of 
flour left on the beach near the Garrison by persons unknown, Whoever will produce a just 
claim to the same may have it, by applying to the Garrison Sergeant-Major, and paying the 
expense of the present advertisement. J. Petto, G. 8. Major, York, March 22, 1802.” 

Peter Russell’s name has become locally a household word for a kind of helluo agrorum, an 
inordinate self-appropriator of broad acres ; and not without some show of reason, as the 
following list to be seen in successive numbers of the Oracle of 1803 would seem to indicate. 
Of the lands enumerated he styles himself, at the close of the advertisement, the proprietor. 
We have no desire, however, to perpetuate the popular impression, which was that all the said 
properties had been patented by himself to himself. This, of course, was an impossibility. He 
simply chose, as he was at liberty to do, after acquiring what he and his family were entitled to 
legally, in the shape of grants, to invest his means tn lands, which in every direction were to be 
had for a mere song.—The document spoken of reads thus: ‘*To be Sold.—The Front Town 
Lat, with an excellent dwelling-house and a kitchen recently built thereon, in which Mr. John 
Denison now lives, in the town of York, with a very commodious water-lot adjoining, and 
possession given to the purchaser immediately. The Lots Nos. 5, 6, and 7 in the 2nd, and lots 
Nos. 6 and 7 in the 8rd concession of West Flamboro’ township, containing 1,000 acres, on 
which there are some very good mill seats; the lots No, 4 and 5, in the Ist concession of East 
Flamboro’ with their broken fronts, containing, according to the Patent, 600 acres more or less ; 
the lots Nos, 1, 3 and 4 in the 2nd, and lots No. 2 and 8 in the rd concession of Beverley, con- 
taining 1,000 acres; the lots Nos. 16 in the 2nd and 3rd concession of the township of 
York containing 400 acres ; the lots 82 ana 33 with their broken fronts, in the Ist, and lots No 
31 and 32 in the 2ad concession of Whitby, containing 800 acres ; the lots 22 and 24 in the 11th, 
lot 23 in the 12th, and No, 24 ia the 13th and 14th concessions of Townsend, containing 1,000 
acres; the lots No, 12, 13 and 14 in the Ist and 2nd concessions of Charlotteville, immediately 
behind the Town plot, containing 1,200 acres; the lots Nos, 16 and 17 in the Ist concession of 
Delaware township, on the river Thames (La Trench [sic] ) containing 800 acres; the lots Nos, 
1, 3, 4, 5, and 7 in the 10th; No. 1, 2, 4, 6, and 7 in the 1lith, and Nos, 8, 4, 5, and 7 in the 12th 
concession of Dereham, containing 3,000 acres, with mill-seats thereon ; and also the lots Nos. 
22, 24, 25, 26, and 28 in the Ist, Nos, 22, 23, 25, 27 and 28 in the 3rd, Nos, 22, 24, 25, 26 and 28 
in the llth, and Nos, 22, 24, 26, 26 and 28 in the 12th concession of Norwich, containing 600 
acres, with mill-seats thereon. The terms are either cash, or good bills of exchange on London, 
Montreal and Quebec, for the whole of such purchase, in which case a proportionably less price 
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will be expected, or the same for one moiety of each purchase, and bonds properly secured 
for principal and interest, anti paid, for the other. The prices may be known by application 
to the proprietor at York, Peren Russert.” 

An idea of the prospective value of property in Canada had clearly dawned upon the mind of 
Mr. Russell in the year 1808 ; and he aimed to create for himself speedily a handsome fortune 
Fis plans however, in the long run, came to little, as in another connexion, we have heard 
already. Survivors of the early period of Upper Canada have been heard sometimes to express, 
like Lond Clive, after his dealings with the rajaha, their surprise that they did not provide for 
themselves more largely than they did, when the broad acres of their adopted country were to 
be had to any extent, almost for the asking. But this reficction should console them ; in few 
instances are the descendants of the early very large land holders much better off at the present 
bour than probably they would have been, had their fathers continued landless 

Mr. Russell's estate passed at his decease, as we have elsewhere stated, to his sister, Miss 
Elizabeth Russell; and from her at her decease, to Dr. W. W. Baldwin 

At the beginning of Peter Russell's advertisement of properties, it will have been observed 
that he offered for sale “an excellent dwelling house in the town of York,” described as being 
in the oceupation of Mr. John Denison. The building referred to, situate, as it is further 
mentioned, on a “ front town lot, with a very convenient water-lot adjoining,” was the “* orna- 
mental cottage” noted in our journey along Front Street, as having been once inhabited by 
Major Hillier of the 74th On its site was afterwards built Dr. Baldwin's town residence, 
which subsequently became first a Military Hospital and then the head office of the Toronto 
and Nipissing Railroad. But Peterfield was also associated with the history of Mr. Denison, 
who was the progenitor of the now numerous Canadian family of that name. Through an 
intimacy with Mr. Russell, springing out of several years’ campaigning together in the American 
Revolutionary war, Mr. Denison was induced by that gentlemen, when about to leave England 
in an official capacity in company with General Simeoe, to emigrate with his family to Upper 
Canada in 1702. He first settled at Kingston, but, in 17%, removed to York, where, by the 
authority of Mr. Russell, he temporarily occupied Castle Frank on the Don. He then, as we 
have seen, occupied “the excellent dwelling- house” put up “ on a front lot” in the town of 
York by Mr. Russell himself; and afterwards, he was again accommodated with quarters by 
his friend in the newly-erected homestead of Peterfield 

We have evidence that in 1805 a portion of Peterfield was under cultivation, and that under 
Mr. Denison's care it produced fine crops of a valuable vegetable. Under date of York, 20th 
December, 1805, in a contemporary Oracle, we have the following advertisement : “‘ Potatoes : 
To be sold at Mr. Russell's Farm at Peterfield, by Mr. John Denison, in any quantities, not less 
than ten bushels, at Four Shillings York Currency the bushel, if delivered at the purchasers 
houses, or Three Shillings the bushel, if taken by them from the Farm.” 

Our own personal recollection of Mr. Denicon is associated with Peterfield, the homely 
cosiness of whose interior, often seen during its cecupancy by him, lighted up by a rousing 
hospitable fire of great logs, piled high in one of the usaal capacious and lofty fire-places of the 
time, made an indelible impression on the boyish fancy. The venerable Mrs Sophia Denison, 
too, Mr. Denison's better half, was in like manner associated in our memory with the cheery 
interior of the ancient Peterfield farm-house—a fine old English matron and mother, of the 
antique, strongly-marked, vigorous and sterling type. She was one of the Taylors, of Essex ; 
among whom, at home and abroad, ability and talent, and traits of a higher and more sacred 
character, are curiously hereditary. We shall have occasion, further on, to speak of the 
immediate descendants of these early occupants of Peterfield 

On the south side of the expansion of Queen Street, in front of reterfield, and a little beyond 
Peter Street (which as we have previously noticed had its name from Peter Russell) was the 
abode of Mr. Dunn, long Receiver-General of Upper Canada. It was (and is) a retired family 
house almost hidden from the general view by a grove of ornamental trees. A quiet-looking 
gate led into a straight drive up to the house, out of Queen Street. Of Mr. Dunn we have 
already disCoursed, and of Mrs. Dunn, one of the graceful lady-chiefs in the high life of York 
in the olden time, In the house at which we new pause was born their famous son, Alexander 
Roberts Duna, in 1833; who not only had the honour of sharing in the charge of the Light 
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Brigade at Balaclava in 1856, now so renowned in history and song, but who, of all the six 
hundred there, won the highest meed of glory, Six feet three inches in stature, a most 
powerful and most skilful swordsman, and a stranger to fear, Lieut, Dunn, instead of consulting 
his own safety in the midst of that frightful and untoward méleé, deliberately interposed for the 
protection of his comrades in arms. Old troopers of the Eleventh Hussars long told with 
kindly eyes how the young lieutenant seeing Sergeant Bentley of his own regiment attacked 
from betind by two or three Russian lancers, rushed upon them single-handed, and cut them 
dow! how he saved the life of Sergeant Bond; how Private Levett owed his safety to the 
nan friendly arm, when assailed by a Russian Hussar. Kinglake, the historian of the 
Crimean war, records that the Victoria Cross placed at the disposal of the Eleventh Hussars 
was unanimously awarded by them to Lieut. Dunn ; the only cavalry officer who obtained the 
distinction To the enthusiasm inspired by his brilliant reputation was mainly due the speedy 
formation in Canada of the Hundredth Regiment, the Prince of Wales’ Royal Canadian 
Regiment, in 1°57, Of this regiment, chiefly raised through his instrumentality, Mr. Dunn was 
getetted the first major; and on the retirement of the Baron de Rottenburg from its com- 
mand, he succeeded as its Lieutenant Colonel. In 1864 he was gazetted full Colonel: at the 
time he had barely completed his twenty-seventh year. Impatient of inactivity, he caused 
himeelf to be transferred to a command in India, where he speedily attracted the notice of 
General Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala; and he accompanied that officer in the 
expedition against King Theodore of Abyssinia. While halting at Senafé in that country, he 
was accidently killed by the sudden explosion of his rifle while out shooting deer. The 
sequel can best be given, as well as an impression of the feelings of his immediate associates 
on the deplorable oceasion, by quoting the touching words of a letter addressed at the time to 
a near relative of Colonc! Dunn, by a brother officer : 

“Tn no regiment,” says this friend, “ was ever a commanding officer so missed as the one we 
have just so unhappily lost: such a courteous, thorough gentleman in word and deed, so 
thoughtful for others, so perfect a soldier, so confidence-inspiring a leader. Every soldier in 
the regiinent misses Colonel Dunn ; he was a friend, and felt to be such, to every one of them. 
The regiment will never have so universally esteemed a commander again. We all feel that 
For myself 1 feel that I have lost a brother who can never be replaced. I can searcely yet 
realize that the dear fellow is really dead, and as 1 pass his tent every morning I involuntarily 
turn my head, expecting to hear his usual kind salutation, and to see the dear, handsome face 
that has never looked at me but with kindness. I breakfasted with him on the morning of the 
25th, and he looked so well as he started off with our surgeon for a day's shooting. Little did 
I think that I had looked on his dear old face for the last time in life. © © © I cannot describe 
te you what a shock the sad news was to every one, both in my regiment and indeed in every 
one in the camp. Our dear Colonel was so well known, and so universally liked and 
respected.” 

“ Next day, Sunday, the 26th of January, he was buried about 4 o'clock p.m. I went to look 
at the dear old fellow, before his coffin was closed, and his poor face, though looking so cold, 
was yet so handsome, and the expression of it, so peaceful and happy. I cut off some of ns 
hair, which lately he wore very short, a lock of which I now send you, keeping one for myself, 
as the most valuable souvenir I could have of one I loved very dearly. And I knelt down to 
give his cold forehead a long farewell kiss He was buried in uniform, as he had often expressed 
a wish to me to that effect. Every officer in the camp attended his funeral, and, of course, the 
whole of his own regiment, in which there was not a single dry eye, as all stood round the 
grave of their lost commander. He has been buried in a piece of ground near where our camp 
now stands, at the foot of a small hill covered with shrubbery and many wild flowers. We 
have had railings put round the grave, and a stone is to be placed there with the inscription : 
In memory of A. R. Dunn, V.C., Col. 33rd Regiment, who died at Senafé on the 25th January, 
1868, aged 34 years and 7 months.” 

Thus in remote Abyssinia rest the mortal remains of one who in the happy unconscious- 
neas of childhood, sported here in the grounds and groves which we are now passing on 
Queen Street. In numerous other regions of the earth, once seemingly as unlikely t» be their 
respective final resting-places, repose the remains of Canadian youth, who have died in the 
public service of England. We are sharing in the fortune and history of the mother country, 
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and like her, or rather like the ubiquitous Roman citizen of old, we may even already 
“* Que caret ora cruore nostro 7” sadly as individuals perhaps, bat proudly as a people 

The oceapant of Mr. Dunn's house at a later period was Chief Justice Mclean, who died here 
im 1855 He was born at St. Andrews, near Cornwall, in 1701 At the hattle of Queenston, 
he served as Lieutenant in Capt. Cameron's No. 1 Flank Company of York Militia, and reerived 
& severe wound in the early part of the engagement. Tle was afterwards for some time Speaker 
of the House, An admirable full-length painting of Chief Justice McLean exists at Osgool 
Vall 


XL.—QUEEN STREET, FROM BROCK STREET AND SPADINA AVENUE TO 
BATHURST STREET 
Immediately after the grounds property of Mr. Da 
very broad Brock Street, w 
modest dwelling- plac ” 


depth and width, of dir 


dep tof stor 
the invading army, was 
Fitzgibbon was apprized of 
been somewhat dis eT " : t , ure . uw wda, kept up by 
litlamen and abou f under Captain Kerr, he conceived the beld id 
ng out and dem ms urte f the enemy ! niingly, spreading 
judiciously, he } warnte self, waving pocket-handker 


ss an officer, he harriedly announes command of a detachment: his superior 


officer, with a large force, w t < ir; and the Indians were unmanageable. (Some exter 


poriz 1 war-whoope were to be heard at the moment in the distance) The suggestion of a 


igs 


capitulation was list ned to by Colonel Boerstler as a dictate of humanity. The truth was, 
Major DeHaren, of the Canadian force, to whom, in the neighbourhood of what is now St 
Catharines, a message had been sont, was mome rily expected, with 200 men, To gain tin 
Fitzcibbon made it a matter of imp t terms of the surrender should be redu 
to writing. Scarcely was the documer n ed when DeHaren arrived. Had there b 
the least farther del m hi art, ho ‘ spose of the prisoners wonld have present 
cons v 
Lieu "itzgibt 7m von Cay ; bbor had previously been a priv 
in the 19th and Gist Reg ah g er ted ir 1 ge of seventeen. On the d 
of his enrolment, he was a » the rar rgear ery few vears later he w 
a sergeant-major Hes t ' ' sandaa uN His title of Colonel was 
l from his rank } 
muscular fly 
it from undert 


always warm!y 
I in their wiy 
ris of t 
Fitagibeon is « 
it his quarters in Windsor Castle, whe in his old age 
n appointed one of the Military Knights, Though most romantically 
fortably lodged, within the walls of the noblest of all the royal 
, his heart, we found, was far away, ever recurring to the scenes of old 
ght streamed in through what seemed properly a loophole for cannon, 


veral yards in thickness, we saw a pile of Canadian newspapers, To 
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pore over these was his favourite occupation. After chatting with him in his room, we 
attended Divine Service with him in the magnificent Chapel of St. George, close by. We then 
strolled together round the ramparts of the Castle, enjoying the incomparable views, Since 
the time of William IV. the habit of the Military Knights is that of an officer of high rank in 
full dress, cocked hat and feather included. As our venerable friend passed the several sentries 
placed at intervals about the Castle, arms were duly presented ; an attention which each time 
elicited from the Colonel the words, rapidly interposed in the midstof a stream of carnest talk, 
and accompanied by deprecatory gestures of the hand, ‘‘ Never mind me, boy ! never mind m 

Colonel Pitagibbon took the fancy of Mra. Jameson when in Canada, She devotes several 
pages of her ‘“* Winter Studies” to the story of his life. She gives some account of his marriag 
The moment he received his captaincy,she tells us,‘ he surprised General Sheaffe, bis commanding 
officer, by asking for a leave of absence, although the war was still at its height. In explanation 
he said he wished to have his nuptials celebrated, so that if a fatal disaster happeued to hime 
his bride might enjoy the pension of a captain's widow. The desired lave was granted, and 
after riding some 150 miles and accomplishing his purpose, he was back in an incredibly short 
space of time at head-quarters again, No fatal disaster occurred, and he lived,” Mra. Jamesor 
adda, “to be the father of four brave sons and one gentle daughter.” The name of Colonel 
Fitagibbon recalls the recollection of his sister, Mra. Washburn, remarkable of old, in York, for 
dash and spirit on horseback, spite of extra en boa point; for a distinguished dignity of bearing 
combined with a marked Hibernian heartiness and gaiety of manner. As to the “ four brave 
sons and one gentle daughter,” all have now passed away: one of the former met with a painfa 
death from the giving way of a crowded gallery at a political meeting in the Market Square, a 
previously narrated, All four lads were favourites with their associates, and partook of then 
father’s temperament, 

Of Spadina Avenue, which we crossed in our approach to Col. Fitzgibbon's old home, and « 
Spadina house, visible in the far distance at the head of the Avenue, we have already treated 
iu our collections and recollections, connected with Front Street 

In passing we make an addition to what was thensaid, The career of Dr. Baldwin, the proje 
tor of the Avenue, and the builder of Spadina, is now a part of Upper Canadian history. It 
presents a curious instance of that versatility which we have had occasion to notice in so many 
of the men who have been eminent in this country. A medical graduate of Edinburgh, and in 
that capacity, commencing life in Ireiand—on settling in Canada, he began the study of Law 
and became a leading member of the Bar. On his arrival at York, from the first Canadian hon« 
of his father on Baldwin's Creek in the township of Clarke, his purpose was to turn to account 
for a time his own educational acquirements, by undertaking the office of a teacher of youth 
in several successive numbers of the Oracle of 1802-3 we read the following advertisement 
“Dr. Baldwin, understanding that some of the gentlemen of this Town have expressed some 
anxiety for the establishment of a Classical School, begs leave to inform them and the publi 
that he intends on Monday the first day of January next, to open a School in which he will 
instruct Twelve Boys in Writing, Reading, the Classics and Arithmetic. The terms are, for 
each boy, eight guineas per annum, to be paid quarterly or half-yearly ; one guinea entrance 
and one cord of wood to be supplied by each of the boys on opening the School, N./,—Mr 
Baldwin will meet his pupils at Mr. Willeoeks’ house on Duke Street. York, December, 15th 
1802." We have not at hand any record of the results of this enterprise, 

The Russell bequest augmented in no slight degree the previous possessions of Dr. Baldwir 

We have probably in the magnificent dimensions assigned to the thoroughfare opened up 
him im the neighbourhood of Peterticld, a visible expression of the large-handed generoei 
whieh a pleasant windfall is apt to inspire. Spadina Avenue is 160 teet wide throughout 
milt-and-a-half length ; and the part of Queen Street which bounds the front of the Peterti« 
park lot, is made suddenly to expand to the width of 90 feet. Maria Street also, a short stre 
here, is of extra width. The portion of York, now Toronto, laid out by Dr. Baldwin on a fri 
tion ot the lands opportanely inherited, will, when solidly built over, rival Washington or 
St. Petersburg in grandeur of ground-plan and design 

The career of Dr. Rolph, another of our early Upper Canadian notabilities, resembles in some 
respects, that of Dr. Baldwin. Before emigrating from Gloucestershire, he began life as « 
medical man. On arriving in Canada he transferred himself to the Bar. In this case however 
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after the attainment of eminence in the newly adopted profession, there was a return to the 
original pursuit, with the acquisition in that also, of a splendid reputation. Both acquired the 
local style of Honourable: Dr. Rolph by having been a member of the Hincks-ministry from 
1851 te 1854; Dr. Baldwin by being summoned, six months before his decease, to the Legislative 
Council of United Canada, while his son was Attorney-General 

Mr William Willeoecks, allied by marriage to Dr. Baldwin's family, selected the park-lot at 
which we arrive after crossing Spadina Avenue. A lake in the Oak Ridges (Lake Willcocks) has 
its name from the same early inhabitant. In 1802 he was Judge of the Home District ©. urt 
He is to be distinguished from the ultra-Reformer, Sheriff Willcocks, of Judge Thorpe's day, 
whose name was Joseph ; and from Charles Willcocks, who in 1818 was proposing, through the 
columns of the Upper Canada Gazette, to publish, by subscription, a history of his own life 
The advertisement was as follows (what finally came of it, we are not able to state) ‘The 
subscriber proposes to publish, by subscription, a History of his Life. The subscription to be 
One Dollar, to be paid by each subscriber ; one half in advance ; the other half on the delivery 
of the Book. The money to be paid to his agent, Mr. Thomas Deary, who will give receipts 
and deliver the Books. Charles Willcocks, late Lieutenant, City of Cork Militia. York, March 
17, 1818." —This Mr. Charles Willcocks once fancied he had grounds for challenging his name- 
sake, Joseph, to mortal combat, according to the barbaric notions of the time. But at the hour 
named for the meeting, Joseph did not appear on the ground. Charles waited a reasonable 
time. He then chipped off a square inch or two of the bark of a neighbouring tree, and, 
stationing himself at duelling distance, discharged his pistol at the mark which he had made. 
As the ball buried itself in the spot at which aim had been taken, he loudly bewailed his old 
friend's reluctance to face him. “Oh, Joe, Joe!” he passionately cried, “if you had only been 
here!" Although Joseph escaped this time, he was not so fortunate afterwards. He fell, as 
we have already noted in connexion with the Early Press, “ foremost fighting” im the ranks of 
the invaders of Upper Canada in 1814. The incident is briefly mentioned in the Montreal Herald 
of the 15th October in that year, in the following terms: “It is officially announced by General 
Ripley (on the American side, that is), that the traitor Willcocks was killed in the sortie from 
Fort Erie on the 4th ult., greatly lamented by his general and the army.” Undertaking with 
impetuosity a crusade against the governmental ideas which were locally in the ascendant, and 
encountering the resistance customary in such cases, he cut the knot of his discontent by joming 
the Republican force when it made its appearance 

The Willeocks park-lot, or a portion of it, was afterwards possessed by Mr. Billings, a well 
remembered Commissariat officer, long stationed at York. He built the house subsequently 
known as Englefield, which, later, was the home of Colonel Loring, who, at the time of the 
taking of York, in 1813, had his horse killed ander him; and here he died. Mr. Billings and 
Colonel Loring both had sons, of whom we make brief mention as having been in the olden time 
among our own school-boy associates, but who now, like so many more personal contemporaries, 
already noted, are, after brief careers, deceased. 
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Elevation above Lake Ontario, 108 feet. 


Latitude—43° 394 North. Longitude—6h. 17m. 332. West. 
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Humidity of Air. | Direction of Wind. 
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MEAN METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS 
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REGISTER FOR THE YEAR 1870. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Lake Ontario, 108 feet. Approximate elevation above the Sea, 342 feet. 
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FOR THE YEAR 1870. 
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Extremes 


OR OCCASIONAL EVENTS 
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THE HURON RACE AND ITS HEAD-FORM. 


BY DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND ENGLISH LITERATURE, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 
Read before the Canadian Institute, 8th April, 1871. 

In Europe we not only discern certain well-defined groups, of distinct 
ethnical character, within the great Aryan family of nations; but also 
Moorish or Arabian, Hungarian, Turkish, and other intrusive elements 
of comparatively modern origin; ancient Basques, Fins, and Lapps, 
of essentially diverse classification ; and far beyond all, in point of time, 
Allophylians of diverse types: the barrow and cairn-builders of pre- 
historic times. The varying elements of race thus indicated, are ac- 
companied by corresponding diversities in their stages of progress and 
phases of civilization. There is no risk that any crude generalizations 
should there shape themselves into a theory of ethnical homogeneity. 

On the American continent it is wholly different ; and by its very 
contrast to Europe in all that pertains to ethnographic classification, 
the actual extent of its diversities is apt to be ignored. The interval 
between the most advanced arts of Mexico or Peru, and the barbarism 
of Patagonia or Greenland becomes so slight, by comparison, as to be 
undervalued ; and the ethnologist is left to search out the traces of 
distinctive diversity, in part by comparative study of the languages of 
the New World; and in part by determination of the physical charac- 
teristics of its races. As yet the materials for any comprehensive 
system of generalization are wanting. The following monograph on 
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an Indian race, the type of one great division of the American abori- 
gines, which, in its various subdivisions, occupied extensive regions of 
the Northern continent, and for fully two centuries affected the course 
of events by which its later history has been determined, may help 
as a slight contribution to the materials for future classification. 

The history of the aboriginal tribes originally found in occupation of 
the St. Lawrence valley and Western Canada strikingly illustrates the 
instability of savage nations. There is little doubt that the Indians 
found by Cartier at Quebec and Montreal, in 1535, belonged to the 
Iroquois stock. But the early French Missionaries learned from them 
traditions of the ancient superiority of the Algonquins ; and before the 
close of the sixteenth century the latter had displaced them on the 
island of Montreal and in the lower valley of the St. Lawrence. 
Thenceforth their hunting grounds lay to the south of that river; and 
the country of the Five Nations, into which they were divided, 
extended between the Hudson and the Genesee rivers, along the 
southern shore of Lake Ontario ; Lake Champlain was commanded by 
them ; and the French were compelled to erect a strong fort at the 
mouth of the Richelieu to check their hostile expeditions into the 
St. Lawrence. 

There is reason, however, for assuming that the Iroquois of Lower 
Canada on retiring to Western New York, did not thereby occupy for 
the first time the country of their later home ; but only joined them- 
selves to another branch of the same stock. The traditions of three 
of the members of their later confederacy recognised no precursors in 
the occupancy of their territory. According to the settled faith both 
of the Onondagas and the Senecas, they were autochthones, sprung 
from the soil on which they then dwelt ; while the Oneidas cherished 
a sacred legend, connected with their own Caaba, or Holy Stone, which 
told that the Onondagas and Oneidas sprang together out of the 
ground, on the banks of the Oswego river. 

in the region thus claimed as the mother earth of three of the 
Iroquois nations, they dwelt through all the period of their authentic 
history, uniting in a remarkable federal league, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cayugas, Senecas, and Mohawks. To this a sixth nation: the Tusca- 
roras; was admitted, on their expulsion from North Carolina in 1715, 
The term nation, as thus applied to the subdivisions of the Iroquois. 
Hurons, and other Indian races, is apt to suggest an exaggerated idea 
of numbers. The word sept, clan, or tribe, would better express the 
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actual condition of things; but long use has thoroughly established 
the application of the more comprehensive term. The descendants of 
the Iroquois, now settled as a comparatively civilized people, on the 
Grand River, in Western Canada, are universally known as the Six 
Nation Indians. Their overmastering fury in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries no doubt included along with its savage elements, the 
germ of a more enduring force. Fearless and implacable in their 
hostility, they arrayed themselves from the first in opposition to the 
French colonists; and as they and the rival colonists of English origin 
were long nearly equally balanced, it is not unjustly affirmed that the 
failure of the magnificent schemes of French colonization in North 
Awerica is directly traceable to their uncompromising antagonism. 

The name /roguois, of French formation, is derived by Charlevoix 
from the word hiro: J have said, with which the Indian orator was 
wont to finish his speech, and a cry of acclamation, koué, nearly equi- 
valent to our Acar. Their own generic name was J/odenosaunee, or 
People of the Long House, expressive of the numerous assembly in the 
Council of the Confederacy. Thus united, the Lroquois were the great 
aggressive nationality of the American continent, in the seventeenth 
century. In the very beginning of that century, Captain John Smith, 
the founder of Virginia, encountered their canoes on the upper part of 
Chesapeake Bay, bearing a band of them to the territories of the 
Powhattan confederacy. All the tribes whose hunting grounds brought 
them in any degree into contact with the Iroquois, were, one after 
another, exterminated or reduced to the condition of dependent tribes. 
Even the Canarse or Long Island Indians found no protection from 
them in their sea-girt home beyond the Hudson; and their power was 
felt from the St. Lawrence to Tennessee, and from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi. 

The Iroquois confederacy is a remarkable feature in the history of 
the American aborigines, for it was no temporary union, effected for a 
special war, and stimulated by the pressure of immediate danger ; but a 
league which for nearly two centuries made the confederates a formid- 
able power, not only against their native foes, but in opposition to the 
aggressive schemes of French, Dutch, and English colopists. But in 
spite of all their sagacity and long endurance, the Iroquois were in a 
purely savage state, and powerful only to destroy. Could they have 
realized the full value of their confederacy, and extended it to embrace 
neighbouring nations of kindred race, a new Cortes would have been 
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needed to win the regions of Canada and Western New York for their 
modern occupants. But so far as arts are any test of native progress, 
they had not yet emerged from the primitive stage of forest life. Of 
working in metals they knew nothing; and only supplemented their 
weapons and implements of stone, flint, horn, bone, or wood, by barter 
with the European intruders ; and chiefly with the Dutch settlers at 
Rensellaerswyck, as Albany was then called. By rare chance they 
acquired copper axes and lance-heads, through indirect agency, from 
Lake Superior ; but when the competition among the fur-traders on 
the Hudson became great, they readily obtained from them, not only 
knives, iron axes, copper kettles, beads, and cloth, but guns and 
powder; and thus achieved enormous superiority over all native anta- 
gonists. 

The antagonism between the Iroquois and the dirondacks, of 
Algonquin lineage, is not difficult to account for. Their languages 
indicate a wide divergence of race ; and Iroquois traditions told that 
while they were still comparatively few in number, they bad been 
subjected to cruel oppression, and finally driven from ancient hunting 
grounds on the River St. Lawrence, by their Algonquin foes. But 
with the Indian nations around Lakes Ontario and Erie it was other- 
wise. Hurons, Petuns, Neuters, and Eries, appear from such evidence 
as we possess, to have been kindred nations, speaking closely allied 
languages, and altogether greatly outnumbering the Five Nations of 
the Iroquois. A league which embraced them all might have long set 
both France and England at defiance ; but their diplomacy was directed 
by no wise foresight, and the lust of conquest and revenge alone stim- 
ulated them to action. It is indeed a striking illustration of the 
unstable condition of savage life, that we can trace to native wars of so 
recent a date as the sixteenth and sevehteenth centuries, the depopu- 
lation of the whole country between Montreal and the Georgian Bay ; 
while far to the southward of the great lakes, the aggressive Iro- 
quois had eradicated ancient nations long before European colonists 
intruded on their conquests. The mountain chain of the Alleghanies 
perpetuates the name of the oldest tribe within the area of the United 
States of which there is a distinct tradition. But the name alone 
remained when the present occupants entered on their ancient inheri- 
tance. The traditions of the Delawares told that the Alleghans were a 
powerful nation reaching to the eastern bank of the Mississippi, when 
they themselves first came from the far west into the great valley 
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But the Iroquois combined with the Delawares, or Lenapé Nation, to 
erush that ancient people. After vainly struggling to withstand the 
united foe, the surviving remnant were driven down the Mississippi, 
aad their name disappeared from among the Indian nations of the con- 
tinent. They had long occupied? populous towns and villages in the 
Ohio valley; and are even assumed by Mr. Schooleraft, in his ‘‘ History 
of the Indian Tribes,” to have been the actual Mound-Builders. But, 
whoever they were, the very name of the Ohio is of Iroquois origin, 
and given to the native river of the Allegans by their supplanters. 
The Andastes, or Susquehannocks, who are believed to have been 8 
kindred people, and acknowledged an ancient friendship with the more 
distant Hurons, excited the ire of the Iroquois, and were in like 
manner extirpated. Ata later date the Delawares, with whom they 
had been in temporary league, fell under their ban ; and a miserable 
remnant of survivors abandoned the shores of the beautiful river which 
perpetuates their name, and wandered back into the unknown west. 
So in like manner, the Shawnees, Nanticokes, Unamis, Minsi, and 
Illinois, were vanquished, and for the most part driven out or extermi- 
nated. Settlements of the conquerors were frequently established in 
the conquered lands ; and the only redeeming feature in this savage 
warfare was their system of adopting prisoners of war in the place of 
lost members of their own tribes; and of admitting to a species of 
serfdom the surviving remnant of conquered nations. This process of 
admixture of native races will form a legitimate subject of review when 
considering different cranial types recovered from the cemeteries of 
the allied Hurons. 

The nations thus driven out or exterminated were probably all of 
diverse affinities from their conquerors. But a comparison of the 
dialects of the [roquois language with those of the tribes of Western 
Canada shows that they were of kindred stock. Yet this proved no 
protection. The first explorers of the St. Lawrence found the occu- 
pants of the country little better than ephemeral nomades ; and their 
extermination or displacement is wholly ascribable to native wars. In 
the brief interval between Cartier’s first discovery of Canada, in 1535, 
and its exploration and settlement by Champlain, the whole country 
between the Ottawa and Lake Simcoe appears to have been depopu- 
lated ; and the surviving Ouane-doté or Wyandot tribes, driven west- 
ward by the implacable Iroquois, found new hunting grounds, or mingled 
with nations of a common affinity, in the country to the north of Lake 
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Erie. Of these, the Hurons, when first brought to the knowledge of 
the French, were found settled in palisaded villages around Lake 
Simcoe,—or Quentarono, as it appears to have been called. 

The name Huron, like that of Iroquois, is of French formation, 
though of more uncertain origin. “ Quelles hures!”’ exclaimed an 
astonished Frenchman, at the sight of a party of them decorated 
according to their highest savage art : and hence, says one of the Jesuit 
fathers, came the name. Another derivation traces it to the koué, or 
familiar ending of all Indian orations, already referred to, and the 
common termination ono, or onon, as the French give it, signifying 
people. They appear to have called themselves Quendat, or, according 
to English pronunciation, Wyandots. They consisted of four septs or 
nations: the Attignaouentans, or Nation of the Bear,— the chief 
member of the league,—the Attignenonghaes, the Ahrendarrhonons, 
and the Tohotaenrats: occupying thirty-two villages, when visited by 
the Jesuit Missionaries, in 1639. To those a fifth nation : the Tion- 
nontates, or Tionontones, was united at a later date. But the term 
nation is apt to lead to an exaggerated idea of numbers. Brébeuf 
reckoned them in al!, in 1635, at thirty thousand ; and they are stated 
in the Relation of 1660 at thirty-five thousand. The five nations of 
the Iroquois were estimated by La Hontan, about the same time, as 
numbering in all seventy thousand ; but all such estimates were neces- 
sarily based on very imperfect data. The number of Huron towns 
changed from time to time under the vicissitudes of war and disease ; 
and the Tohotaenrats only occupied a single pallisaded village. 

Agriculture was sedulously pursued by all the members of the con- 
federation ; and indeed one of the hardships dwelt on by the French 


Missionaries who visited their villages is that they could rarely get 


any animal food; but lived principally on sagamité, a preparation of 
pounded Indian corn and smoked fish boiled together. A pumpkin 
baked in the hot ashes, or Indian corn roasted in the ear, varied such 
entertainment in the autumn; and when the Jesuits settled among 
them as a permanent mission, they learned to hunt for themselves. 
The rivers and lakes of the Huron country still abound in fish ; nor is 
the game even yet exterminated in neighbouring regions. But the 
untiring vigilance of their Lroquois foe greatly restricted their hunting 
grounds, and forced them to the diligent cultivation of the soil. To 
this was probably due such traces of incipient civilization as are sug- 
gested to us by numerous traces of systematic agricultural labour. 
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But whatever may have been its true source, it is certain that they 
possessed a knowledge and experience in agriculture wholly independent 
of European influence, and that they carried it into practice to an extent 
which has not been attained by the Algonquin Indians since settled 
on the Indian reserves of the deserted Huron country. 

To the south-west, between the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie, the 
allied nation of the Tiontonones dwelt, and they also carried on agri- 
cultural operations on a scale which suggested the name of Petuns, 
given to them by the French, from the extent to which they cultivated 
tobacco. The Niagara district was in like manner filled up by the 
Attiwandaronks, or Neuters, of the same stock ; and all along the river 
banks and smaller lake shores, traces of Indian villages and cemeteries 
prove that the country was formerly filled with a corresponding native 
population. But the Wyandots or Hurons only became known to 
Europeans in their decline, and immediately before their extirpation. 
They were thea in alliance with the Adirondacks and other Algon- 
quins, against their common Iroquois foe. 

The Mississagas, Ottawas, Nipissings, and Adirondacks, all belonged 
to a distinct stock; and to them, as to all nations speaking languages un- 


intelligible to the Hurons, they applied the common name Akwanake : 


corresponding to the Teutonic application of the term We/sh. But to 
the people occupying the Niagara peninsula,—notwithstanding the 
neutrality the latter maintained in the wars between them and the 
Iroquois, which led to their being designated by the French The 
Neuters,—the Hurons gave the name of Afttiwendaronk, signifying, 
according to Brebceuf, a “ people of a language a little different.” 

Beyond this, on the south west, lay the extensive region of the 
Eries, another allied race, whose elaborate rock-sculpture on Cunning- 
ham’s Island, Lake Erie, attracts interest as the most elaborate picto- 
rial inscription of its class hitherto found on the Northern Continent 
But both Neuters and Eries perished by the violence of kindred 
nations before any accurate knowledge could be obtained of either. 
The year 1655 is assigned by Charlevoix for the destruction of the 
former. Of the latter so little is known that in the earliest French 
maps an imaginary river connects Lakes Huron and Ontario ; the very 
existence of Lake Erie being then unknown. 

It was otherwise with the Huron’s country. It was visited by 
Champlain himself in 1615; and in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century became the scene of the indefatigable operations of a succession 
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of missionary fathers, some of whom divided their self-denying labours 
between them and their Iroquois foes, and several suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the savage nations whose conversion they aimed at. 
Minutely detailed maps and narratives of exploration and missionary 
labours, record the progress of discovery in the region around the 
Georgian Bay; and illustrate the topography of the Huron villages so 
accurately, that most of their sites have been identified in recent years. 
Dr. J. C. Taché devoted such leisure as he could command during a 
period of five years, prior to 1865, to a minute exploration of the 
Huron country. Following in the steps of early writers whose accounts 
are preserved in the Relations of the Jesuit Fathers, communicated to 
the Provincial of the Order at Paris, from 1611 to 1672, he was able 
to determine the sites of their principal villages, and to explore their 
cemeteries, abounding with implements, weapons, and numerous other 
archwological records of native arts and habits. 

The sepulchral rites of the Hurons were of a peculiar character. 
Their dead were primarily exposed on raised biers, as is still done by 
the Cowlitz, Columbia River, and other tribes ; and around them were 
hung implements and personal ornaments of the deceased, with the 
tributes of affection of the survivors. In the case of death on a journey, 
or on the war-path, the body was temporarily interred. But the place 
of sepulture was carefully noted for future transfer of the bones to the 
general cemetery of the tribe. At intervals of ten or twelve years the 
great ‘ Feast of the Dead’’ was celebrated by each nation of the Huron 
confederacy. One of these grand ceremonies, performed at Ossossané, 
the chief town of the Bear Nation, on Nottawasaga Bay, was witnessed 
by the Jesuit Missionaries, in 1636. Skeletons were gathered from old 
seaffoldings or disinterred from distant graves, by the relations of the 
deceased. The bones of those more recently dead were cleansed of the 
remaining flesh ; and then wrapped carefully in skins, and adorned 
with prized decorations. The old wampum-belts, pipes, kettles, bows, 
arrows, axes, beads, and shells, which had been hung around the bier, 
or deposited in the grave, were anew gathered together ; and the whole 
were brought to the appointed cemetery. There a great trench was 
dug, and carefully lined with beaver skins and other furs ; and after a 
funeral-feast, with lamentations by the women, and orations by some 
of the chiefs in praise of the dead: the relics of mortality were cast 
into the trench, along with the funeral offerings. Only in cases of 
recent death were the corpses wrapped in furs and deposited entire ; 
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and then, amid the shricks and wails of the mourners, the earth was 
thrown in, logs and stones piled over the cemetery, and with a closing 
funeral chaunt, the Great Feast of the Dead was brought to an end. 

Peculiar as these sepulchral rites of the Hurons and other American 
Indian tribes were, they are not without some parallel in the old world. 
Captain Thomas, R.N., in exploring a subterranean chambered cata- 
comb at Taransay, in the Island of Harris, in the Hebrides, found 
a number of human skulls and bones so arranged as to prove that 
they had been deposited there long subsequent to death. Mr. 
Thomas Bateman, also, in his “Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and 
Saxon Grave-hills,” describes the discovery, in the centre of a large 
barrow, near Youlgrave, Derbyshire, enclosed in a rectangular stone 
cist, of the bones composing the skeleton of an aged man, care- 
fully arranged in a heap, the long bones laid parallel with each other, 
and the whole surmounted by the skull. The bones were so perfect 
that Mr. Bateman adds, “ it is evident this arrangement had been made 
while they were fresh and strong.’’ An imperfect skeleton found in 
one of the Cromlechs discovered in the Phoenix Park, Dublin, in 1838, 
had also, in the opinion of Dr. Robert Ball, been collected from some 
other place and deposited there. It is to be noted, however, that the 
two latter cases were accompanied by other interments, where the 
bodies had been buried in the flexed posture common in early British 
sepulture. Among the Hurons, on the contrary, inhumation was the 
exceptional mode of disposing of the dead, and for the most part only 
temporary. 

Owing to the systematic practice of thus gathering together the 
remains of the Huron dead, one or more ossuaries were to be looked for 
in the vicinity of each Huron village. Dr. Taché explored sixteen 
of them in all, containing from six hundred to twelve hundred skele- 
tons each. From the same depositories he also recovered numerous 
specimens of native art, and illustrations of the peculiar customs of 
that people. Among them are included implements, weapons, pottery, 
stone-pipes, clay-tubes, large tropical shells specially prized by all the 
northern tribes, the native wampum, kettles, knives, and personal orna- 
ments of copper, beads, and other relies of Kuropean workmanship. 
One prized object of the latter class is a fragment of one of the Jesuit 
Miasion church-bells. Dr. Taché is also of opinion that some of the 
copper articles are of Mexican origin. There is no doubt that a traffic 
by the Mississippi route furnished them, through indirect barter, with 
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the shells of the Mexican gulf of which their wampum was wrought. 
But most of the hammered copper tools found in Canada have been 
identified by their included silver crystals, with the copper of Lake 
Superior. 

From the large pyrule of the gulf the Iroquois and Hurons not 
only made their wampum, but the largest shells were frequently carved, 
hung with scalp-locks and other favourite decorations, and carefully 
preserved as objects of superstitious reverence. From the same ceme- 
teries, Dr. Taché selected upwards of eighty skulls, most of which, with 
the accompanying relics, he deposited in the Museum of the Laval Uni- 
versity, at Quebec.* There, I have enjoyed opportunities of inspecting 
the collection ; and, with the help of my friend#, Mr. John Langton 
and the Rev. James Douglas, minutely examined and measured some 
of the most remarkable of the skulls. In his explorations, indeed, Dr. 
Taché has anticipated a favourite project of Mr. Langton. An inte- 
resting paper “On the early discoveries of the French in North 
Awerica,” communicated by him to this Journal in 1857, specially 
illustrates the topography of the Huron country; and he had then 
conceived the idea of identifying the localities of the chief Huron 
towns. The site of one of them, Ste. Marie, at the mouth of the Wye, 
being well defined, and some of the others approximately, it seemed 
by no means improbable that their positions could be determined 
anew, and tested by the very process successfully adopted by Dr. 
Taché. He has succeeded in tracing out the sites of fourteen villages, 
on many of which remains of the houses and stockades could still be 
recognised. One of them he has identified as St. Ignace, where the 
principal chief and nearly a hundred of the Iroquois warriors fell, 
before the Hurons were overpowered, and the miserable remnant bound 
to stakes, to perish in the flames of their blazing settlement. From 
the wound of charcoal and ashes, Dr. Taché collected numerous pieces 
of pottery, trinkets, and stone implements, that had lain buried in the 
ruins of St. Ignace ever since its final destruction in 1649. More 
recently I have obtained, from Dr. Thorburn, of Toronto, the fruits of 
later explorations in the ossuaries of the same Huron country, includ- 
ing eleven additional skulls. The materials thus brought under review 
are therefore ample fur the determination of some definite results as to 
the prevailing forms of the Huron or Wyandot cranium. 


* Dr. Tache presented ten Huron skulls to the London Anthropological Society 
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In addition to the detailed narrations of Indian history and manners 
derived from the Jesuit Relations, the Hurons present some specialties 
that suggest the probable deduction of more trustworthy results from 
a study of their remains, than from those of other tribes displaced or 
exterminated during the brief historic period of the American conti- 
nent. They were first visited by Champlain in 1615. In 1649, their 
country was desolated by the Iroquois, and the miserable remnant 
finally dispersed. No survivor remained within their ancient territory. 
Some found refuge among the kindred Petuns, Neuters, and Eries, 
and shared in their subsequent fate. The fortunes of another body of 
the fugitives curiously illustrates the Indian practice of adoption. The 
survivors of two of the Huron towns opened negotiations with their 
Seneca foes, whose country lay nearest of all the Five Nations to their 
own. The victors adopted them into the Seneca Nation ; and, joined 
by a few other Huron refugees, they founded a town of their own in 
the Seneca country, ov one of the small lakes of Western New York, 
to which they gave the name of Gandougaraé. Thenceforth they were 
identified with the Iroquois, and disappear, as a separate people, from 
the ranks of the Aborigines. Another band, under the conduct of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, made their way to Quebec; and there, after 
various vicissitudes, they were at length settled at Lorette, on the 
St. Charles river, where their lineal descendants still preserve some 
living memorial of the lost nation of the Hurons. But their native 
language has been exchanged for a French patois, and their blood so 
intermingled with that of the Earopean colonists, that but for the 
interest they inherit in the division of certain Indian funds, they 
would long since have merged into the general population, and ceased 
to be distinguished from the French habitans by whom they are 
surrounded. 

The admixture of blood which has thus nearly effaced the genuine 
characteristics of the Hurons of Lorette, has more or less affected the 
descendants of the Iroquois, and of all the aboriginal native tribes of 
Canada and the region to the south of the great lakes. The remains, 
therefore recovered from the ancient cemeteries of the Huron country, 
which was finally abandoned in the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, have a special value for ethnological purposes. They are free 
from the vitiating influences affecting tribes long in contact with 
European colonists; and may be assumed to exhibit whatever charac- 
teristics specially marked this isolated people. Nevertheless it has to 
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be borne in remembrance that the system of adopting members of 
other tribes, by which, as has been seen, they profited to escape utter 
extermination by their Iroquois foe, was also a practice of their own ; 
though on a much less extensive scale. The Iroquois, throughout the 
whole period in which their history is known to us, were a warlike, 
aggressive race, constantly encroaching on their neighbours, and glad 
to recruit their numbers by the adoption, not merely of captives, but 
by admitting both friendly and conquered nations of widely different 
origin, into their confederacy. The Hurons, on the contrary, occupied 
& comparatively isolated region ; acted mainly on the defensive ; and 
within the period of definite Indian history, were augmented at most 
by the adoption of occasional captives, at the will of individuals, who 
thus chose, according to native custom, to supply the place of some 
lost member of a family. Both indeed were actuated by the same 
idea, and aimed at recruiting their numbers, diminished by the waste 
of war, by adopting prisoners, after their revenge had been sated by 
the torture of a sufficient number of selected victims; nor did even 
such extreme ethnical diversity as that of the European constitute an 
insurmountable impediment to such affiliation. But the motives which 
tempted weaker nations to join the [roquois were wanting in the case 
of the Hurons. There are, therefore, strong grounds for anticipating 
an approximation to purity of race among the Hurons of the well- 
defined period illustrated by the contents of their cemeteries on the 
Georgian Bay, which it would be rash to assume in reference to similar 
evidence derived from any Iroquois ossuary. So little did differences 
of race interfere with affiliation among the latter, that an aged squaw 
of pure white blood, reputed to be nearly a century old, survived till 
recently,— if she does not still live, —as a member of the Mohawk tribe 
on the Bay of Quinte. Her Indian name is Ste-nah, which is supposed 
to be a contraction of the name Christina. She is described to me, by 
an educated Mohawk Indian, as a full blood Sko-ha-ra, or Dutchwoman. 
She was taken by the Mohawks when a child, during the Revolutionary 
war, and when I heard of her last, in i868, was living with her grand- 
daughter, the wife of a Mohawk chief. To this ready adoption of 
foreigners into their tribes may be due in part the occurrence of very 
diversified head-forms among the crania recovered from Iroquois and 
Huron ossuaries. Keeping in view the facts thus indicated, I proceed 
to record some results derived from a study of the examples submitted 
to examination. 
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In an earlier enquiry into the specialties of the Huron skull, my 
observations were based on the examination of twenty-nine crania 
derived from the Huron country; including a remarkable skull from 
an ossuary at Barrie, on Lake Simcoe, subsequently figured and 
minutely described in this Journal.* 

To the examples thus brought under review, I was able to make 
further additions, so as ultimately to embrace in one table, as probable 
Huron crania, the measurements of thirty-seven skulls obtained from 
Indian graves in the localities to the north of the water-shed between 
Georgian Bay and Lakes Erie and Ontario; and the greater number 
of them from ossuaries opened within the area lying between Lake 
Simcoe and Lake Huron, where the Hurons were visited by French 
explorers and Jesuit missionaries in the seventeenth century. The 
materials thus turned to account appeared to embrace a sufficient 
number of examples to illustrate the average proportions and relative 
measurements of the Huron cranium, and to furnish satisfactory data 
for comparison with those of other Indian nations. The comparisons, 
however, were chiefly carried out with a view to test the assumed 
Mortonian type of a uniform American head-form. Of the crania sub- 
mitted to examination, the Barrie skull, which attracted attention by 
its striking contract to the rest of the group, proves to be altogether 
exceptional. Studied alone, like the famous Scioto Mound skull, it 
would have seemed to furnish conclusive confirmation, in relation to 
Canada, of the assumed remarkable sameness of osteological character 
pervading all the American tribes from Hudson’s Bay to Terra del 
Fuego. Indeed the description which Dr. Morton gives of the famous 
mound skull, as “the perfect type of Indian conformation to which the 
skulls of all the tribes from Cape Horn to Canada more or less approx- 
imate,”’ would equally apply to some of the most characteristic features 
of the one from the Barrie ossuary. It only lacks the great vertical 
elevation ; though this is made to appear less than it actually is, owing 
to the unusual depression of the fossa in the foramen magnum, which 
constitutes a fixed point of measurement. The striking agreement of 
the two, when viewed in one most characteristic aspect, will be seen 
from the accompanying wood-cuts. 





* Canadian Journal, vol. vii, p. 406. 
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The lower jaw in the Barrie skull, as shown in a former illustra- 
tion, markedly contrasts with the usual square and heavy proportions 
of the Indian face. But the means of comparison are wanting in that 
of the Mound-Builder.* In reality, however, out of one hundred and 
twenty-six crania from the same district that have come under my 
observation, no other example in any degree resembles the Barrie skull 
in its peculiar features. It is altogether unique as a Canadian skull, 





* Canadian Journal, vol. viz, pl. 2, p. 399 
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and, though discovered in the country of the Hurons, is more probably 
the relic of one who found a grave there, remote from those of his own 
people. In so far as fashion regulated the varying forms produced by 
compression in infancy, its shape suggests a possible intruder from the 
country lying towards the mouth of the Mississippi, where the ancient 
graves of the Natchez tribes disclose many skulls moulded into approx- 
imate forms. No note has been preserved of the general character of 
the crania, upwards of two hundred in number, discovered at the same 
time ; but this one no doubt owes its selection to its peculiar form. 

This is an element of “natural selection’? which must materially 
affect the value of such collections of crania as that of Dr. Morton, for 
determining ethnical characteristics. In every case of the exposure of 
a considerable number of skulls, as in the opening of a large ossuary, 
the ordinary collector will naturally choose the largest, and in the case 
of any remarkable abnormal varieties, the most striking and unfamiliar 
forms. Where the choice lies between only three or four examples, the 
same process of selection will still operate ; and thus results derived 
even from so numerous a collection as that of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences at Philadelphia,—including in all upwards of a thousand 
skulls,—may prove greatly to exceed the normal average, or even to 
rest at times on purely exceptional evidence. 

I have referred to the contrast in vertical elevation of the Barrie 
skull, when compared with that from the Scioto Valley mound. But 
it is in the remarkable developement of the frontal bone that that cele- 
brated cranium differs most strikingly from all of the common Indian 
type. It has been lithographed of its full size in Messrs. Squire & 
Davis's ‘‘ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley,” but unfortu- 
nately with more care on the part of the draftsman for artistic execu- 
tion than accuracy of outline. A careful examination of the original 
considerably modifies the impression suggested by the drawing.* On 
viewing it from above, as shown in Fig. 1, it presents the peculiar 
characteristics of the truncated skull-form in its most marked aspect, 
passing abruptly from a broad flattened occiput to the extreme parietal 
breadth, immediately behind the external angular process of the frontal 
bone. So far, as will be seen from the outlines of the two, it does not 
greatly differ from the Barrie skull, Fig. 2. But its most character- 








* A wood-cut of the Scioto Mound Skull in the same aspect as the full-sized lithographic 
view in the “ Ancient Monwments of the Mississippi Valley,” but executed for me from a photo- 
graph of the original skull, has been already given. Ante Vol. xiv, p. 276. 
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istic feature, in which it differs from all other Indian crania that I 
have studied, is the great elevation of the forehead. The frontal bone 
is fully arched, the glabella are prominent, and the whole character of 
the frontal region is in striking contrast to the ordinary native Amer- 
ican head. In this respect there is comparatively uniform agreement 
throughout all the Huron crania. They are true Indian skulls of the 
modern type, with no indications of cerebral development adapted to 
any higher stage of civilization than that which is known to have 
pertained to them and other kindred tribes. 

If the Scioto Mound skull could be accepted with certainty as illus- 
trating an ethnical type, it would help to confirm the most exaggerated 
estimates of the civilization of the Mound Builders. Assuredly it is 
pot what Dr. Morton assumed it to be: “ the perfection of Indian con- 
formation,” possessing the national characteristics of the American 
aborigines in perfection. But if it be any fair example of the head- 
form of the constructors of the great earth-works and other remains 
abounding in the Ohio valley, it is highly suggestive of the superior 
intellectual capacity by means of which they had advanced beyond the 
rade arts of such forest tribes as those of the Iroquois and Huron 
confederacies. 

The indefatigable researches of Dr. Taché might be supposed to 
furnish materials for determining the Huron type of head beyond all 
controversy. To the experienced craniologist, however, it will be no 
matter of surprise that they rather suggested, when first seen, some 
doubt as to there being any specific Huron type. But, at any rate the 
materials thus furnished, with later additions from other sources, admit 
of a review of the whole question, with a view to results of somewhat 
wider significance than those aimed at in a former study of Iroquois 
and Huron crania. , 

The sight of upwards of seventy skulls, all derived from the cemete- 
ries of a single tribe or nation, is a peculiarly interesting study to the 
ethnologist. But to one at all impressed with the uniform persistency 
of a specific ethnical type, the result is far from satisfactory. At the 
first glance it seemed as though they might be classed into half a 
dozen types, having very little in common. The separation by sex 
reduced this seemingly wide range of diversity within narrower limits. 
But there still remained to be noted various diverging forms, and espe- 
cially sundry long oval skulls, which viewed in reference to the cranial, 
apart from the facial bones, not only differed essentially from that Mon- 
golian type usually assigned to the American aborigines ; but presented 
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no clearly recognizable Indian character. Among the numerous crania 
from this one region of Canada, examined by me from first to last, the 
Barrie skull, with its flattened vertical occiput, and its brachycephalic 
proportions, remains unique. There is scarcely a trace, among all 
those in Dr. Taché’s collection of a flattened occiput. Many of them 
are noticeable for its prominence ; and in the female skull especially 
the tendency is repeatedly towards such a decided projection of the 
occiput as attracted my notice in examples previously described from 
the same district. In one case, indeed, the occiput presents a wedge- 
like protrusion in profile. But the specialties of the whole, in their 
front aspect, suggest a greater uniformity in physiognomy than in 
cranial conformation. The nose is in most cases large and prominent; 
the superciliary ridges in the males are strongly developed; and a 
common ethnical character may be traced in the full-face as a whole, 
including the massive, broad cheek-bones and superior maxilla ; as well 
as in the indications in the greater number of a tendency towards a 
pointed apex, or meeting of the parietal bones at an angle at the 
sagittal suture. 


Of the inferior maxilla only detached examples are generally reco- 


verable, owing to the circumstances under which the bones were 
originally gathered together to be deposited in the common ossuary. 
Only in the rare cases of interments of the bodies of those recently 
dead is the skeleton met with entire; and of the numerous skulls 
obtained by Dr. Taché, the lower jaws of only two of them could be 
identified, although he brought away with him, in all, twenty-six speci- 
mens. In their general character they present the massive rectangular 
ramus, and the square orthognathic jaw, characteristic of the North 
American Indian. 

Dr. J. Aitken Meigs describes the skull of a Huron chief in Dr. 
Morton’s collection, and figured in the Crania Americana, pl. 37, as 
‘*a massive, strongly marked, and brutish skull. The forehead is flat 
and receding; the superciliary ridges very prominent ; superior maxilla 
everted ; lower jaw ponderous and flared out at the angles, after the 
manner of the typical Eskimau skull; malar bones projecting; ossa 
nasi much incurvated ; junction of parietal bones ridged or keel-like ; 
skull rather narrow, occipital protuberance pretty well marked; anterior 
bregmatic region elevated, giving an arched outline to the whole head ; 
occipital flatness in the upper part of the posterior region.”* Dr. 





* Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philad. vol. xviii, p. 220. 
2 
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Meigs further remarks: “ In its general configuration, as viewed later- 
ally, it resembles the Creek and Chetimache skulls, but differs from 
them in general elevation of crown. This coronal elevation is shown also 
in the other three skulls’’ in the Morton collection, and he adds: “ they 
are all short skulls.” In reality, none of the examples referred to can 
be regarded as unmodified examples of the Huron bead. The Wyan- 
dots of Detroit were the descendants of the Petuns, who, after they 
were driven out by the Iroquois, settled for a time on the Island of 
Mackinac, at the mouth of Lake Michigan, where they were joined by 
Ottawas and other Algonquin fugitives who had experienced a like 
fate. Driven forth from this refuge, they migrated from place to place, 
mingling for a time with the Illinois, another Algonquin people ; and 
finally removed to Detroit and Sandusky, where, under the name of 
Wyandots, they were settled at the beginning of the present century. 
They retained the traditions of their fathers, and were among the most 
formidable of the Indian tribes who joined the famous Ottawa Chief, 
Pontiac, in 1763, in a war of extermination against the English. The 
skull figured in the Crania Americana, and minutely deseribed by 
Dr. Meigs, is that of a Wyandot chief, killed near Detroit in a rencontre 
with another Indian. But it is not only inferior to the general 
character of Huron skulls; but both it and the other examples in the 
Philadelphia collection indicate such deviations from any prevalent 
Huron type as was to be looked for from the history of the Petun- 
Wyandots, subsequent to their migration from their original settlements. 

On Plate I, are presented fair average specimens of the male and 
female Huron head. The male example, on the left, illustrates the 
prevailing characteristics of the larger number of the skulls as seen in 
profile. The supercilliary ridges are prominent, though less so than 


in some other examples ; the forehead is low and receding, but by no 


means below the average; the maxilla large; and the malar bones 
broad and massive. The nasal bones are imperfect; but suffice to 
indicate a prominent nose, as is the prevailing character in other exam- 
ples. The female head, though illustrating the general characteristics 
of female Huron skulls, is decidedly the largest and best formed of all 
those in Dr. Taché’s collection. Unfortunately the fracture of the 
zygoma deprives it of one feature in which the greater delicacy of the 
female skull is apt to show itself most definitely. The superciliary 
ridge, as usual in the female, is wanting. The frontal region is well 
developed for an Indian ; the occiput is little protruded ; and the whole 
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contour, as seen in profile, shows a well-proportioned and symmetrical 
head. The measurements of the two skulls are Nos. 5 and 14 in the 
following table : 


MEASUREMENTS OF HURON SKULLS. 
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The measurements in the above table, including ten male, and ten 
female Huron skulls, are derived from specimens in Dr. Taché’s collee- 
tion at Laval University, and from others, obtained by Dr. Thorburn 
from the same locality, and now in the Museum of the University of 
Toronto. Of those some are exceptional examples, to be presently 
described ; but it will be seen, so far as all the evidence now suyy lied 
bears on the question, that the dolichocephalic character previously 
ascribed by me to the Huron head is fully borne out. The measure- 
ments of thirty-seven skulls from the Huron country, given in another 
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work,* were chiefly derived from male skulls: and the mean 
ingly exceeds those of the present table. It is: 


| ! ] 
FD vo jumaloral ac 
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7.39 5.44 4.31 5.48 14.66 | 14.65 20.49 
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Mr. Langton has also communicated to me the following mean 
results of the measurement of ten skulls in Dr. Taché’s collection, 
seven of them male, but including some selected because of exceptional 


specialties : 


FD V.D LMA | OPA H.C, 


3.75 6.51 14.96 | 14.67 | 20.46 
3.58 5.06 | 18.88! 18.48 19.02 


The only doubtful element of comparison in the latter is the frontal 
diameter. In my own measurements it is taken from the point of junc- 
tioa of the frontal, parietal, and malar bones. If taken at any point 
anterior to this the breadth diminishes. But with due allowance for 
the relative numbers of male and female skulls, the results as a whole 
do not conflict. The larger the number of examples employed, there 
is of course the greater likelihood of eliminating exceptional elements. 

Mere averages, however, are at all times of very partial value; and 
especially so when derived from a group including exceptional exam- 
ples, or marked deviations from the prevailing type. But, with the 
aid of my friend, the Rev. James Douglas, I have obtained photogra- 
phic views of some of the most remarkable skulls in the Laval Museum ; 
and by their means I am able to present in more definite detail some 
of the fruits of Dr. Taché’s indefatigable labours. From crania pur- 
posely recovered because of noticeable deviations from the prevailing 
type, Nos. 6 and 7 of the above table have been selected to exhibit them 
in their most characteristic aspects. No. 6 is shown in its four prin- 
cipal views, on Plate Il. It is unfortunately imperfect, as seen in 
front, but not to such an extent as to interfere in any material degree 
with the exhibition of its chief specialties. As will be seen at a glance, 
it deviates greatly from all predominant Indian head forms, especially 
when viewed from above. It is also noticeable that in this example 
the superciliary ridges are scarcely more marked than in the ordinary 
female skull ; though the bones of the face are otherwise large, promi- 


* Prehistoric Man, 2nd. ed. p. 468. 
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nent, and of the ordinary Indian character. The chief peculiarities 
noticeable in No. 6,—with the exception of the absence of the super- 
ciliary ridges,—appear in another example of the same long type of 
Huron skull, No. 7, figured on Plate III. As shown when viewed 
from behind, both skulls are of unusual breadth at the base, and 
between the temporal bones; the mastoid processes are large; and in 
profile the outline of the forehead, especially in No. 7, is markedly 
receding. 

But the specialties for which these skulls invite attention now, are 
chiefly shown in the vertical views. No. 6 presents in this aspect a 
long symmetrical oval, in which the outline of the occiput differs very 
partially from that of the frontal bone. In No. 7, as will be seen from 
the table of measurements, the extreme length, as compared with the 
breadth, is still more remarkable ; but the view is taken so as to show 
more of the forehead ; and the protuberant character of the occiput 
must be judged by the lateral view. The sutures in No. 7 are closed; 
and much both of the sagittal and lambdoidal suture is nearly oblite- 
rated by ossification. In neither example is there any trace of the 
prominent parietal protuberances, or posteriag excess of breadth, with 
the narrowing towards the frontal region, which ordinarily constitute 
characteristic features of the Indian head, and are so manifest in the 
vertical view of the remarkable brachycephalic skull from a Huron 
ossuary shown on p. 126. So greatly indeed does this remarkable type 
deviate from the prevailing head-form, alike of the dolichocephalic and 
brachycephalic Indian skull, that were it not for the characteristic 
facial features, and the undoubted recovery of the skulls from a 
Huron ossuary, I should have been inclined to reject them as wrongly 
classed among Indian crania. A comparison with the normal male 
Huron skull, as shown on Plate I, and a reference to the contrast in 
relative breadth and length of No. 5 of the above table, in which its 
proportions are placed alongside of those of the other two, furnish 
means for judging of the differences between them. 

On turning originally to the study of the Huron head-form, I was 
prepared to anticipate a prevailing uniformity of type, owing to seem- 
ingly favourable circumstances of isolation. But the comprehensive 
generalizations of earlier American ethnologists, under the guidance of 
Dr. Morton, which led to the doctrine of a homogeneous cranial type 
for the American aborigines, has every where failed when subjected to 
the crucial test of detailed observation. The idea even of a uniform 
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tribal head-form, it is apparent, must admit of perplexing aberrant 
deviations. Even among the Esquimaux,— isolated seemingly within 
their native arctic region, and, especially on the enstern side of the 
continent, cut off from all contact with the true Indian race,—although 
a markedly typical head-form prevails, examples occur which would 
puzzle the most experienced craniologist to assign to them any distinct 
ethnological affinity. 

Such lines of transition from one to another and essentially distinct 
ethnical group, harmonize with the present tendencies of an all-com- 
prehensive generalization in natural history. It is interesting indeed 
to revert to the views promulgated by one of the most distinguished 
among the naturalists of this continent at a comparatively recent date ; 
and to compare them with the prevailing tone of scientific opinion at the 
present day. Professor Agassis, writing in 1853, in his “ Provinces 
of the Animal Kingdom and their relation to Man,’”’ thus defines 
what then appeared to him to be the only alternatives presented to the 
student of the natural history of man: “ Either mankind originated 
from a common stock, and all the different races with their peculari- 
ties, in their present distribution, are to be ascribed to subsequent 
changes : an assumption for which there is no evidence whatever ; 

or what are called human races, down to their specialization as 
nations, are distinct primordial forms of the type of man.’ Since 
this alternative was promulgated, the scientific world has learned to 
treat such a dilemma as one of easy solution; in view of the compre- 
hensive pedigree which aims at tracing all animal life, man included, 
to some common lowly-organized form. The line of reasoning thus 
pursued has, at any rate, gone far to put an end to the multiplication 
of races of men, constituting distinct species with no common origin. 
In man at least, the further minute research is extended, the intervals 
between seemingly primary typical forms diminish. There is no longer 
an assumed American man, as distinct from every type in the Eastern 
Hemisphere as the Catarhine Simiadsx of the Old World are from the 
Platyrhine group of New World monkeys. Wide apart as are such 
diverse types as those indicated in the primary divisions of Blumenbach, 
they are no longer isolated by impassable type-forms, but are found to 
merge in certain directions by slightly varying links, until—as in the 
Huron or the Esquimaux group,—we learn to recognise examples which 
defy the limits of typical classification ; or even stand out in striking 
contrast to some of the most favoured characteristics of the race, with 
which, nevertheless, they appear to be correctly classified. 


‘ 
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ON THE STABILITY OF FLOATING BODIES. 


BY JAMES LOUDON, M.A., 
Mathematical Tutor and Dean, University College, To onto 


The following direct method of determining the natare of the equi- 
librium of a floating body was devised by the writer in January, 1870. 
The particular case of the fluid being of constant density jis taken ; 
and the displacement is supposed to take place round a certain line ia 
the plane of floatation. 

Let Oz, Oy, Oz be axes fixed in space, and Ox’, Oy’, Ox’ axes 
fixed in the body; » the density of the fluid, p’ the density of the 
body; V the volume of the fluid displaced, V’ the volume of the 
body; z, y, 2 the centre of gravity of the body, z’, ’, 2’ the centre of 
gravity of the fluid displaced ; p, p’ the pressures at a point of the 
element d S of the surface of the body before and after displacement, 
respectively. 

Then, before displacement, for equilibrium we have 

—gp V'.@ + gpffx (xde — ydy) dy = 0, 
and pV=pV’, 
ip V2 = pVer =p [fz (xde — ydy) dy 

After displacement through an angle 0 ¢@ around Oy, z, y, z become 
r+ 230, y, 2 — 200, respectively, and the sum of the moments of 
the fluid pressures about Oy 
=— gp! V'(#+-200)-+-9p ff {2 (xde—ydy) dy—90 (2*de—zxdz) dy} 

== — gp’ V'z 00 — gp 00 [f (a'dx — zadz) dy, by (1) 
= gp 00 {-. Vi — ff 2drdy 4 Sf =rdzdy} 
= gpd0 { V (2’ — z) —ff rdxly}, (2) 
if Oy passes through the centre of gravity of the plane of floatation 
‘. Vi? = ff zxdzdy, by the properties of the centre of gravity ; 
and equilibrium is stable or unstable according as (2) is negative or 
positive, ¢. ¢., with the usual notation, according as V. HG = Mie. 
Norz.—In taking the moment of p’ about Oy, p’ is resolved into forees 


parallel to Ox’, Oy’, Oz’; so that the moment of p’dS, dS being projected on 
ye’, #2’, 2’y, = p’ (xdrdy — zdedy) = gp (x — 2d0) (xdz — ade) dy. 


November 12, 1870. 
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IDENTIFIED STATIONS ON THE SOUTHERN 
ROMAN BARRIER IN BRITAIN. 
BY THE REV. JOHN McCAUL, LLD., 


PRESIDENT OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TOBONTOS. 


In this article I propose giving an analysis of the epigraphic evidence 
collected in Horsley’s Britannia Romana, Bruce's “ Roman Wall’ — 
8rd edition, and especially the Lapidarium Septentrionale* (published 
by “the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne),” for the 
identification of the first twelve stations named in the Notitia as the 
quarters of the troops that were posted per lineam valli. Previously to 
entering on particulars, it may be convenient to introduce a brief state- 
ment of the different answers that have been given to the question— 
“ Who built the wall?’ As to the upper barrier between the Forth and 
the Clyde there can be no doubt that it was constructed by order of 
Antoninus Pius, who is named on many stones that have been found 
along the line, whilst Lollias Urbicus was his legate, about A.D. 140; 
but the evidence regarding the origin of the Southern Wall—between 
the Tyne and the Solway—is much less satisfactory. The authority of 
ancient} authors has been regarded as divided between Hadrian and 


* This work will be completed in three parts, of which the first two have 
been published. They will form a remarkably handsome folio volume, distin- 
guished by the number, accuracy and finish of its illustrations, whilst its intrinsic 
merits are such that no collection of books on British Archwology can be com- 
plete without it. The Lapidarium Seplentrionale is cited in this paper as L. S. 


¢ There is no ancient author but Spartian (a writer at the close of the third 
century) who states that Hadrian was the builder of the wall; and he is incon- 
sistent in his statements, for in another passage he distinctly ascribes the con- 
struction to Severus. The words reiyog and ¢rareiyeopa, used by Dio Cassius, do 
not necessarily imply a stone wall. The first term refers more probably to the 
northern barrier, which was certainly not of stone; and even if the latter be 
regarded as meaning a stone wall, the inference might be that this structure 
was erected by the order of Severus before he came to the island in 208, an 
inference, which is consistent with the date, 207, on the quarry near the Gelt 
In an inscription found at Kirkandrews, “ about a mile south of the wall,” the 
southern barrier is called Vallum,. Mr. Thomas Hodgson (cited by Dr. Bruce, 
Roman Wall, 3rd edition, p. 298), says of the altar bearing this inscription :— 
“If any inscription can from the shape of the letters, and the simple character 
of it, be claimed as one of an early date, it is this one. It, to my mind, has 
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Severus, but the evidence of almost all, including Julius Capitolinus, 
Eusebius, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and Cassiodorus, is in favor of 
the latter, whilst most mediwval writers, beginning with Gildas, ascribe 
the building of the wall to a Roman legion that was sent back to the 
island about the middle of the fifth century. Horsley, the author of 
the Britannia Romana, “thought that most of the stations of the 
wall were built by Agricola. He considered that the north agger of 
the Vallum was also the work of that general, and that it was the 
military way by which his garrisons held communication with each 
other. The fosse of the Vallum and its southern ramparts he ascribed 
to Hadrian, whom he represents as taking for his military way the 
previously existing north agger—the military way of Agricola. The 
stone wall, with its ditch, mile-towers, and turrets, he considered to be 
the work of Severus.” The Rev. John Hodgson, “ the historian of 
Northumberland,” formed a different opinion. He says: ‘In the pro- 
gress of the preceding investigations | have gradually and slowly come 
to the conviction that the whole barrier between the Tyne and the 
Solway, and consisting of the Vallum and the Murus, with all the 
castella and towers of the latter, and many of the stations on their line, 
were planned and executed by Hadrian; and I have endeavoured to 
show that in this whole there is unity of design, and a fitness for the 
general purposes for which it was intended, which I think would not 
have been accomplished if part of the Vallum had been done by 
Agricola, the rest of it by Hadrian, and the Murus, with its castella, 
towers, and military way, by Severus.”’ This theory is ably and enthu- 
siastically advocated by Dr. Bruce. In the years 1852-1854, through 
the munificence of Algernon, fourth Duke of Northumberland, a minute 
survey of the whole line was made by Mr. Henry MaclLauchlan. 
The conclusions, on the guastio verata, at which he arrived “ coin- 
cide in a great measure with those of Horsley.” ‘It seems probable,” 
he remarks, ‘that the Stations were made by Agricola, and walled at 
some subsequent period.” “It is probable that the Vallum was made 
by Hadrian, at all events before the wall, The wall and castles may 
have been made or designed at the same time, after the walling of the 


every appearance of being erected in the reign of Hadrian.” Both these charac- 
teristics, especially the former, are fallacious criteria, In Hadrian's diploma, 
unquestionably of the date A.D. 124, the lettering is so bad, that I doubt not 
that, if the elements of the date had been obliterated, some of those who under- 
take to determine the age of an inscription from the form of the letters, wouid 
have placed it two or three centuries later than it really is. 
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Stations ; commenced, perhaps, by Severus, and finished, or repaired 
by his successors.”’ 

Mr. Merivale, the author of “the History of the Romans under the 
Empire,” and other works characterized by learning and judgment, 
takes nearly the same view as Gildas. His opinion is stated in an 
article in the Quarterly Review, vol. evii, published of course in that 
periodical without a name, but referred to and acknowledged by the 
author in his “ History of the Romans under the Empire,”’ vol. vii, p. 
436. In the following extract from the article, Mr. Merivale’s opinion 
is briefly expressed :—“ Early in the fourth century the island was 
overrun by the barbarians of Caledonia, whom we now first hear of 
under the name of Picts and Seots, and their predatory hordes were 
encountered by Theodosius, the general of the Emperor Valens, in the 
neighbourhood of London, in the year 368. The invaders were routed 
end driven back beyond both the limitary ramparts, and Theodosius 
restored, as we are expressly informed by a respectable historian, the 
camps, castles, and pretenture, or chains of forts in the north, and 
reconstituted the province beyond the Solway under the designation of 
Valentia. As, however, no prudent general could hope to retain the 
permanent occupation of this exposed district, it might be judged 
expedient to take this opportunity of securing the lower and more 
important line of defences by the strongest fortifications. If, hitherto, 
the bulwarks of the Lower Isthmus had been confined to the camps 
and mounds of Hadrian and Severus, it was now, we may suppose, 
that the stations were fenced with masonry, and the wall designated, 
and at least partly executed, with broad openings at every mile for the 
temporary shelter of the exposed provincials beyond it. After the 
retirement of Theodosius, the frontiers were again assailed by the 
restless savages. Stilicho, about 400, issued orders from Gaul for 
putting the island in a state of defence against the Saxons, the Picts, 
and the Scots, and, if we may rely on the evidence of the poet 
Claudian, his designs were carried fully into execution. We may at 
least admit that his engineers continved and extended the plan of 
Theodosius. Finally, after the withdrawal of the Roman garrison by 
Maximus, the Picts and Scots repeated their attacks, and the single 
legion which was sent from Rome in 414, and again a few years later, 
may have assisted or at least advised the natives in putting the finish- 
ing stroke to their defensive works, and thus the wall, the remains of 
which we now see, may have occupied, from first to last, fifty years in 
building.” 
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The paucity of remains of the latter part of the fourth century, and 
the total absence of inscriptions and coins after the first decade of the 
fifth, including any evidence of Christianity in the period, strongly 
militate against this theory, that gains but little support from such 
authorities aa Claudian or Gildas. I incline to Horsley’s inferences, as 
modified by Mr. Maclauchlan, and think it very probable that the 
wall and works were repaired and altered in the times of Theodosius 
and Stilicho. 

Turning from this question, regarding which (as I have never seen 
the remains and have no personal knowledge of the locality) I cannot 
but feel—non nostrum—tantas componere lites, I shall merely add to 
these prefatory remarks, with a view to the clearer apprehension of the 
statements in the subjoined analysis, that, in addition to a few inci- 
dental notices in classical authors, the authorities for the troops in 
Britain during the Roman occupation of the island are — *Notitia 
Dignitatum et Administrationum omnium tam civilium quam milita- 
rium in partibus Orientis et Occidentis ; three Tabula Honeste Mis- 
sionis found in the island, viz., Trajan’s of A.D. 104, Trajan’s of A.D. 
106, and Hadrian's of A.D. 124; and other inscriptions, chiefly British ; 
whilst the authorities for geographical items are | Ptolema@i Geographia, 
} Antonini Jtinerarium, and || Anonymus Ravennas. 





* The date of thie work is uncertain. Panciroli was of opinion that it was 
written at the close of the reign of Theodosius Junior, i. ¢. about the middle of 
the fifth century. This opinion is rejected as evidently erroneous, by Bocking. 
Gibbon was of opinion that it was composed between the division of the empire, 
A.D. 395, and the successful invasion of Gaul by the barbarians, A.D. 407. 
Guizot refers it to the time of the Emperor Theodosius I. that is, in the fifth 
century, when the empire was already divided into Eastern and Western. Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde, History of Northumberland, vol. 1, pp. 18-19, suggests reasons 
for inferring that “ the Notitia was compiled in or about the year 403, the date 
of the battle of Pollentia.” I have strong doubts that all the statements in it 
are records of the same year, and suspect that the original has in some places 
been modified. We may however, I think, safely assume that its notices do not 
extend lower than about the beginning of the second decade of the fifth century. 

There is an able article on the Roman army in Britain, by Hiibner, in the 
Bheinische Museum fiir Philologie, n. 1, 1856. 

¢ Flourished A.D. 150. 

¢ The date of this work, also, is uncertain. The Antoninus after whom itis called 
has been regarded as Marcus Aurelius, but there is reason to believe that this 
road-book of the Roman Dominions was commenced by order of Julius Cesar, 
and completed in the reign of Augustus. The copy of it, that we at present 
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Accurate copies of the three Tabule Honest Missionis are printed 
in the Lapidarium Septentrionale, a work, which the present Duke of 
Northumberland has further enriched by the very valuable contribution 
of exact facsimiles of those diplomas, executed under the supervision 
of Mr. A. W. Franks. The geographical authorities may be conve- 
niently consulted in Monumenta Historica Britannica, and Horsley’s 
Britannia Romana. 


§ 1. Seoepunum=Wallsend. 
“ Tribunus cohortis quarte Lingonum Segeduno.”” Notitta. 


The only legible inscriptions found at Wallsend mention the Legio 
secunda Augusta (LEG 11 AVG) and some centuries of different 
cohorts. At *Tynemouth, however, Cohors quarta Lingonum (con 
111’ LINGONVM) is named, and on another stone the Legio sexta 
Victriz (LEG. VI’ vi‘) No date can be derived from any of the 
eeyeenss ; but we {know from Trajan’s ee of the date A.D. 


possess, seems (like the Notitia) to have aad modified, nat the designation 
Antonini Itinerarium points to the time of the Antonines (Mf Aurelius and Anto 
ninus Pius) at which these modifications seem to have been made. Its date has 
been fixed by some, but on insufficient grounds, at about A.D. 820. 

| Believed to have flourished in the seventh century. 

* At the mouth of the Tyne in the bed of the river a remarkable relic of the 
Roman period was found—the boss (umbo) of a shield, that belonged, as we 
learn from an inscription on it, to a soldier of the 8th Legion, Junius Dubitatus 
of the century, probably, of Julius Magnus. An excellent engraving of it has 
been contributed by the owner, the Rev. Wm. Greenwell of Durham, to the 
Lapidarium Septentrionale, p. 58, and the subject is there fully discussed. Dr. 
Bruce remarks: “ The eighth legion was never in Britain. The owner of the 
shield must therefore have been aa oceasional visitor ; or, perchance, he may 
have approached our shores with the view of taking the command of some 
auxiliary cohort.” 

There is certainly no evidence that the eighth legion was ever in the island, 
but we know from Henzen’s, n. 5456, that vexillations of that legion (Augusta), 
of the seventh ((emina), and of the twenty-second (Primigenia), each a thou- 
sand strong, took part in Hadrian's expedition. These bodies were, I suspect, 
employed on the barrier. I have but little doubt that Junius Dubitatus, named 
on this boss, was a soldier of the vexillation of the eighth that is mentioned in 
that inscription, He seems to have been drowned, probably with some com- 
rades, the boat or vessel in which he was having been upset or swamped whilst 
crossing or entering the river. 

¢ On the inner side of the diploma we have the numeral nu, but on the outer 
m. As we know from the Notitia, and from an inscription found in the island, 


that the fourth cohort was in Britain, the latier numeral is commonly regarded 
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106, that the Cohors guarta Lingonum was in the island at that date. 

§2. Pons ALm=—Neweastle. 

“ Tribunus cohortis quart Cornoviorum Ponte Alii.” Noriria. 

The only corps named on a stone found here is Cohors prima 
Thracum (con: I’ THRACYM:) 

This cohort is named on two stones found at Bowes, in Richmond- 
shire; one of the date A.D. 196 or 197, when Virius Lupus was 
Legate of Severus; the other, probably, of the time of Constantine. 
Four Cohortes prime Thracum are distinguished. Cohors prima 
Thracum, Cohors prima miliaria Thracum, Cohors prima Thracum 
C. R. (of which the first two are placed in Arabia, and the third in 
Pannonia by the Notitia), and the Cohors prima Thracum equitata 
that was in Pannonia in A.D. 154. In Marini’s Atti de’ fratelli 
Arvali there is mention in an inscription, found at Rome, of Claudius 
Paulus Prafectus cohortis prime Thracum in Britann. 

Only three other inscriptions are ascribed to this station, one of 
which probably gives the names of two soldiers of a century. 

No date can be derived from any of the inscriptions. 

§ 3. ConpercumM=Benwell. 

“ Preefectus ale prime Asturum Conderco.”’” Norvitia. 

The Ala prima Asturum (* ALA PRI HISPANORVM ASTVRVM, ALA 
I ASTORYM or ASTVRYM) is named on three inscriptions that have been 
found here. ‘he date of one (L. 8. n. 22) is between A.D. 238-244 
(the period in which Gordian was emperor), of {another (L.8. n. 27) 





as having been cut by mistake. See however Gazzera, “ Notizie di Dipl. Imp. 
p. 40, n. 4, Cardinali, Dipl Imp. p. 148, and Henzen, Jahrbb. des Vereins v. 
Alterth.—Frounden im Rheinl. xiii, p. 92. 

* In the Spanish cavalry regiments, the term Hispani sometimes, as here, 
precedes the names of the tribes or peoples: thus Ala J Hispanorum Vettonum, 
Such ale prime are not to be confused with the Ala J Hispanorum, Similarly 
the Ala 1] Asturum stationed at Cilurnum was different from Ala /] Hispanorum, 
of which there must have been two, as we find this ala placed in the Notitia both 
in the Thebaid and in Arabia, or else these notices refer to different times. 

+ Dr. Bruce, L. 8S. p. 25, remarks: “ This slab refers to a plurality of empe- 
rors, and belongs, according to present appearances, to the reign of Severus and 
his sons, A.D. 198-211. The inscription is, however, in so imperfect a state, 
that confidence cannot be placed on any reading of it.” According to the text, 
as given by Horsley, Brit. Rom., North., ix, the victory named in it is of two 
Augusti, and Alfenius Senecio is mentioned as Consularis, from which it may 
be inferred that the “victory” refers to the expedition of Severus and Caracalla 
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A.D. 208 or the beginning of 209, and of the third * doubtful. Two 
Legions, also, are named on other stones found here, viz. Legio 
Secunda Augusta (LEG: 11 AVG’) in the he time of Antoninus Pius, and 
Legio Vicesima Valeria Victriz (Lea xx-v'v') Of the Yeutiar the the 





against the Caledonians, and that the date is befees Geta was made Anguie 
in 209, and not earlier than 208, the year in which Severus and his s6us came 
to Britain. 
* This inscription is sadly mutilated. According to Mr. Mossman’s reading 
as given in the wood cut, the extant letters are— 
NIO 
BI AV 
I SV 
AVG E 
LAIAS 
oI I 
Vv 
I 
Dr. Bruce, reading P for B, expands —|/mp. Cas, AM. Anto] nio (Gordiano) 
Pilo Felici} Au[g]) . . . . Aug... . [A] lw 1 As [turwn] 
oi . . « The second AVG may have been applied to an Imperial Legate 
seil. ‘LEG AVG:, whose name has been lost; but if we refer it to a joint 
Emperor, and adopt Mr. Mossman’s reading BI, it would seem that we have here 
the two Galli—C. Vibius Trebonianus Gallus and C. Vibiua Afinius Gallus Vol- 
dumnianus Volusianus, On this supposition, the date will be between A.D. 
252-254. 
¢ This inscription is on an altar erected by Tineius Longus, who may have 
been P’rafectus Ala prime Asturum and Tribunus Laticlavius Legionis Vicesima. 
In it we have the words—judicits optimorum mazimorumque Impp. N. sub. Vipio 
Marcello Cos, from which it is difficult to derive an exact date. In treating 
the question it may, in my judgment, be assumed as certain, that the U/pius 
Marcei!us Conasularis named here, was the Governor and General who drove back 
the insurgent Caledonians in A.D. 184; and gs most probable, that the Imperatores 
Nostri were joint emperors, the “Aveustor’,” in another inscription found along 
with this. The point of the difficulty then, is—that the inscription representa 
Ulpius Marceliua as Consularis in the island in the time of joint Emperors, 
whilst Xiphiline, in his abridgment of Dio Cassius, states that it was Commodus 
who sent him against the Caledonians, and we know that he obtained the title 
Britannicusa in A.D. 184, from the success of that General in the island. The 
following seem to be the only solutions that can be offered, The orders for the 
promotion of Tineius Longus may have been given by Aurelius and Commodus, 
but not carried out until some years afterwards—sub Ulpio Marcello Consulari— 
sent by Commodus to the island in 184. Or (according to my supposition, as 
stated in the Canadian Journal) Ulpius Marcellus may have been sent during 
the joint reigns of Aurelius and Commodus to Britain, where he continued in 
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date is probably between A.D. 180 and 184. Ip an * imperfect in- 
scription (L. 8. n. 29) I find the Cohors prima Vangionum (con: I 
VANGION VM). 

From Hadrian’s diploma of A.D. 124, we know that the ala prima 
Hiispanorum Asturum, and, probably, the Cohors prima Vangionum, 
were in the island at that date. The latter corpse (with the addition 
milliaria) was there in A.D. 106, as we learn from Trajan’s diploma of 
that date. In L.8. 0.18. DEO M || anti v || 1cTOR || vINDI || V, ex- 
panded by Dr. Bruce—‘‘ Deo Marti Victdri Vindi [cianus] ? votum 
{solvit}’’—we have, perhaps, a trace of the Asturians, for vINDI in the 
fourth line == vINDIO seems to be an epithet of Mars derived from the 


mountain Vindius, in Spain, that separated the Astures and the 
Cautabri. 


§ 4. VinpopaLa=Rutchester. 

“ Tribunus Cohortis Prime Frixagorum Vindobala.”” Noritta. 

For Frizagorum we should most probably read Frisiavonum, as this 
cohort (Cohors prima Frisiavonum) was in the island in A.D. 106 


and 124, as we learn from Trajan’s and Hadrian’s diplomas of those 
dates respectively. No inscription has been found at this place in 





office up to the time of the outbreak, and was then sent by Commodus, at the 
time reigning alone, not from the Continent, but from the part of the island 
where he then was, to the North, to repel the insurgents who had crossed the 
barrier. These suppositions may be modified by the hypothesis that the orders 
for the promotion were given in A.D. 180, before March the 17th, the day on 
which Aurelius died, and that afterwards, in the same year, Ulpius Marcellus 
was sent by Commodus to Britain, where he continued in office up to the time 
of the outbreak, and was then dispatched to the North, from the part of the 
island where he at the time was. Or, finally, Xiphiline may in mistake have 
ascribed to Commodus alone what was done in the time of both Emperors, Of 
these the second hypothesis, as modified, seems to me the most probable. 
* I restore the inscription thus: 

[COH: I VANJGIO 

[NVM CVIP]R.Z: EST 

[MAE]C: CASSI 

[ANVS: PR]F 

[V'-S'L'] M 

There were, probably, more letters than I have given before C’ CASSI in the 

third line, and AF in the fourth. The point after PRS in PRAXEST is found 
in other inscriptions ¢. gr. in one of those lately discovered at Maryport, for 
copies of which I am indebted to Dr. Bruce. 
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which either Frizagi or * Frisiavones are named. There are memo- 

* It has lately been ascertained from examination of the original tabula, that 
it was a cohort of this people—Frisiavonum, not Frisianonum, nor Frisianorum 
—that served in Britain in A.D. 106, according to Trajan's diploma of that date, 
and in 124, according to Hadrian's. This cohort seems to be named in two 
inscriptions found at Manchester :— 

(1) COHO: IT FRISIAV | 0 MASAVONIS | P XXIII, and 
(2) COHRI FRISIAVO |? OVI??? ]?P XXIII 

In (1) FRISIAY is the correct reading, not FRISIN, as given by me in Brit. 
Rom. Inscrip. on Horsley's authority. The second line in (2) is read by Dr. 
Bruce, L. 8. p.6, YOVIANVM, which yields no meaning. It has been sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Thompson Watkin, of Birkenhead, England, that this line 
may have contained the centurial mark and some such name as Joviani, Can 
the word have been a contracted form of IOVIANORVM (from Diocletian) or 
BOVIANORYVM (from Boviwm in Britain)? In the third line, the character 
before P X XIII seems to have been P, which may stand for Per or Pedatura. 

In an inscription found at Papcastle, in 1865, we have the form FRISIONVM. 
It appears uncertain whether the Fristi, Frisei, Frisai, Frisiai, Frisiones, Frisi 
avones, Frisiahones, and Friscvones, should be regarded as the same people. The 
last three may be regarded as different forms of the name of one tribe, even 
though Pliny places the Frisiabones (or Frisiavones) in one passage, iv, 29, in 
the islands at the mouth of the Rhine, and in another, iv, 81, in northern Gallia, 
between the Sunuci (or Sunici) and the Betasii (or Betasii). 

I expand P XXIIII Pedes quatuor et viginti as in similar inscriptions. See 
Brit. Rom. Inscrip. pp. 117, 118. Dr. Brace (L. 8. p, 37) offers the following 
objections to my view that such centurial stones were intended to mark the 
@pace set apart for quarters in an encampment: “ If centurial stones were pecu- 
liar to the stations this theory might be entertained, but they occur at intervals 
along the whole line of the wall. In very many instances they are found in 
places where there are no traces of encampments. What in such cases are we 
to make of them 7” As my view was that such stones marked the boundaries 


of the quarters, not merely in castra stativn, but in temporary encampments, 


formed as the troops were moved from place to place to work on the barrier, I 
should expect to find them “at intervals along the whole line of wall.” To the 
other objection the obvious answer is—that the stones remained, but other 
traces of the encampment were obliterated. “The occurrence of more than two 
stones with the same inscription, in one locality, is consistent,” as Dr. Bruce 
remarks, “ with this view, as four would be required to mark the ground appro- 
priated.” Add to this that only two would be required to mark the limits of 
work done, as we find tablets in pairs on the wall of Antoninus, that we some- 
times have on these stones not only the name of the centurion, but also his rank 
¢. gr. Hastatus primus, and Princeps posterior, (see Brit. Rom. Inscrip. p. 120, 
and L.S. n. 127, and compare L. S. nn. 140 & 51), and that there is not one 
certain instance amidst the numerous examples of centurial stones of the use of 
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rials, however, of LEG: 11° AVG: and LEG. Vi. V., and we derive the date 
A.D. 213 from an inscription mentioning C. Julius Marcus as Legate 
of *Caracalla—7rib. Pot. xvi. Cos. titi. Imp. ti. 


§ 5. Honnum=Halton Chesters. 

Prafectus Alw Sabinianw Hunno. Notitta. 

This ala is named on one stone found here. We have, also, memo- 
rials of LEG: 11 AVG’, LEG VI‘ VP’ F, and LEG’ XX: VV" The only 
date that we can derive is A.D. 158, from a stone in which the Legio 
sexta Victrixr Pia Fidelis is mentioned with the addition—TER’ ET 
sac: Ccos==Tertullo et Sacerdote Consulibus. 
fecit or posuit’ As I have adverted to centuries, I may add that we cannot 
refer all such stones to legionary troops. The auxiliary cohorts were similarly 
divided (see n. (1) above in this note), and the centurions seem to have had similar 
designations, ¢. gr. princeps in the second cohort of Tungrians. (See Brit. Rom. 
Inscrip. pp. 18, 17.) Dr, Bruce, L. 8. p. 196, remarks that “ As the names of 
the commanders in inscriptions are usually Roman, we may further conclude 
that the auxiliary forces were generally officered by native Italians.” Infla 
enced by this view, he explains the passage in Tacitus, Hist. iv, 12, relative to 
the Batavians :—‘“ Mox aucta per Britanniam gloria, tranmissis illuc cohortibus, 
quas vetere instituto nobilissimi popularium regebant,” os special. ‘“ Had this 
not been a somewhat peculiar case,” he remarks, “it would not have been so 
distinctly mentioned.” In this explanation, the words “ vetere instituto’’ seem 
to have been overlooked ; and the Roman forms of the names of the commanders, 
noticed by Dr. Bruce, merely show that those persons were Romanized provin- 
cials, probably, most of them cives Romani, Of the commanders of auxiliary 
troops in Britain, whose birthplaces are stated, we have, I think, but one native 
Italian, viz., Quintus Petronius Urbicus, Prefect of the fourth cohort of Galli, 
from Brixia in Italy. Titas Domitius Heron, Prefect of the second cohort of 
Galli, was from Nicomedia in Bithynia, .milius Crispinus, Prefect of the ala 
Augusta, was from Tusdrus in Africa, Publius £lius Magnus, another Prefect 
of the same ala, was from Mursa in Pannonia, Marcus Antonius Cornelianus, 
Prefect of the first cohort of Spaniards, was from Nemausus in Gallia Narbonensis, 
and Lucius Antistius Lupus Verianas, another Prefect of the same cohort, was 
from Sicca in Africa. It is remarkable that in examples of this kind, viz., in 
which the birthplaces of the commanders of auxiliary troops are stated, their 
birthplaces almost always indicate that the commanders were not of the same 
nationality as that which gave name to the corps. Perhaps it was customary 
only in such cases to state the birthplaces. As to the men it can readily be 
proved that they were often of nationalities different from that of the corps to 
which they belonged. (See Brit. Rom. Jnserip. p. 245.) 

* I give the form of this nick-name that has been generally adopted: the 
ancient authority, however, favors Caracalius. 
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§6. CiLunnum=Chesters. 

Prafectua Ala Secunda Asturum. Noritia. 

This ala is named oo two stones found here. We have, also, memo- 
rials of Alius Longinus and Manius Suilius Victor, who certainly 
were in the cavalry, and very probably were, respectively, Prafectus 
and Hques of this ala. A legion, perhaps Lea 11 AVG, is mentioned 
in an inscription of A.D. 188. The Cohors prima Vangionum is 
distinctly read on a grave-stone, and I find *Cohors prima Cugerno- 
rum, possibly, in L.S. 0.139, and tala Sabiniana, possibly, in n. 146. 

The dates of the ala J] Asturum are A.D. 221, and, fperhaps, A.D 
287, and if VLPIO in n. 124 refers to Ulpius Marcellus, the Legate 
of Commodus, we get a year, about 184. The Cohors prima Vangi- 
onum was in Britain, as I have mentioned in §3, in A.D. 106 and 124, 
and the Cohors prima Cugernorum was there in A.D. 104 and 124, 
as it is named in Trajan’s and Hadrian’s diplomas of those dates 
respectively, and also between A.D. 140-144, as we learn from an 
inscription found in Scotland on the wail of Antoninus. (See Brit. 


Rom. luscrip. p. 233, note.) 
§ 7. Procotit1a=Carrawburgh. 


Tribunus Cohortis prime Batavorum Procolitia. Notitia 


The cohors prima Batavorum is named on two stones found at this 
place, where we have also memorials of vexillations of the Lea 1 


* The extant letters are CVGI = possibly CVGERN. 
¢ The extant letters are*V LPI 
SABLN 

Dr. Bruce asks, “Can it have reference to Ulpius Marcellus, the legate of 
Commodus?”’ It is not improbable that he was the person who is named, 
and as there must have been stables here (for the Ala // Asturum) I suggest 
that the SABIN may have been part of SABINIANA, the name of the ala 
placed in the Notitia at Hunnum, but which may at some other time have been 
quartered here. It is remarkable that we have two ale in successive stations 

¢ In LS. n. 116, we have the inscription treated by me in Brit. Rom. Inscrip 
p. 164, and Canadian Journal, xii, p. 109. Dr. Bruce reads it—“ D. M. Aventino 
Curatori Ale Il, Astur. Stip, XV. liomenus Dee. Her. pos. . . . " The 
only doubtful points are the names of the Curator, the Decurio, and the Consul 
(cos). I suggest (according to Mr. Mossman’s reading, as given in the woodcut) 
for the first AVR: NOTHENO (or NOTHINO) — Aurelio Notheno, or Nothino ; 
for the second—AL’ IOMENVS (or IOMINVS) = -#lius Jomenus or Jorainus 
(whence the modern name “Jomini’’); and for the third—PERPET (or PER- 
PETV) = Perpetuo, the Consul of A.D. 237, who is named alone in L. S. nn. 
$54 & 378. 
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AVG’, LEG: VI' Vv" P’ FIDELIS, and of LEG: xx VAL’ VIC, and of the 
cohors prima Aquitanorum (COH. 1. AQVIT:) 

The date of one of the inscriptiops in which the first cohort of 
Batavians is named is A.D. 237, and of that mentioning the first 
cohort of Aquitanians about A.D. 124. Both these cohorts were in 
Britain in A.D. 124, as appears from Hadrian’s diploma of that date. 
From the Agricola of Tacitus, we learn that there were three cohorts 
of Batavians in the island in A.D. 84. 


§ 8. Borcoovicus=Housesteads. 

Tribunus Cohortis Prime’ Tungrorum Borcovieio. Noritia. 

The cohors prima -Jungrorum is named on seven stones found at 
this place, and with the addition mix. for Milliaria on two more. 

We have also memorials here of LeG@ 11 AVG', LEG VI VP’ FY, 
and of a * cohort of Pannonians. The only dates that we can derive 
from the inscriptions that were found here are—about A.D. 124 for 
the Second Legion, A.D. 252, and a doubtful one, but between A.D. 
161-212. From the Agricola of Tacitus we learn that there were two 
cohorts of Tungrians in the island in A.D. 84. 


§9. VinpoLana=Chesterholm. 


Tribunus Cohortis quarter Gallorum Vindolana. Noritia. 


The cohors quarta Gallorum is named on three stones found at this 
place. We have also memorials of Lea: yi‘ vic-, LEG 11 AVG, and 
LEG: xx° VV, and of cohors secunda Nerviorum (cou I NER’) and, 
perhaps, cohors tertia Nerviorum. In n. 258 there is, probably, a 
trace of a Pannonian cohort. We can derive no precise date from any 
of the inscriptions, but one n. 244, in which Severiana Alecandriane 
seem to have been erased, may thus be placed after A.D. 235, and 
another n. 261 was probably of the fourth century. (See Brit. Rom. 
[nscrip. p. 141.) 


* It is certain that there was a cohort of Pannonians in Britain in A.D. 106, 
as it is named in Trajan’s diploma of that date, From its position in that record 
it may be inferred that the numeral missing there was II = secunda, and this 
cohort is named in an inscription found at Malbray in Cumberland, but we learn 
from Mommsen’s Jnscrip, Neapol. n. 5024, that the first cohort of Pannonians 
was in Britain under the command of P. Septimius Paterculus, and as he was 
Flamen Divi Trajani, he may have commanded this cohort in the island in 106. 
In the Notitia a cohors prima Augusta Pannoniorum is stationed in Egypt. 
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§ 10. Asica—Great Chesters. 

Tribunus Cohortis prima Asturum A§sica. Notiria. 

No record has been found hege of cohors prima Asturum, but in 
two inscriptions cohors secunda Asturum (COH’ 11° ASTVRYM) is 
named, whence it has been inferred that “some transcriber [of the 
Notitia) has in error written one numeral for the other.” It may be 
objected to this inference, that the cohors secunda Asturum is placed 
in the eastern portion of the Notitia at Busiris in Egypt. This objeo- 
tion, however, does not seem to be valid, for we have in the same work 
the cohors secunda Thracum placed at Gabrosentum in Britain, and 
at Musa in Egypt. The obvious solution appears to be in this, as in 
other similar cases, that there were two cohortes gecundw Asturum and 
two cohortes secunde Thracum. The other military bodies named on 
stones found here are cohors sexta Nerviorum (con: VI. NERVIORVM) 
and *cohors prima Reetorum (COHN: RAETORVM). From the latter 
we get the date A.D. 166-169, and one of the inscriptions in which 
cohors secunda Asturum is named yields A.D. 225. The second 
cohort of Asturians was in the island in A.D. 106 and 124, as appears 
from Trajan’s and Hadrian’s diplomas of those dates respectively. 
In the latter of these records the sixth cohort of Nervians is named, 
and we know from an inscription found at Brough, in Yorkshire, that 
it was there about A.D. 208. In the Notitia its quarters were not 
here but at Virosidum, the 23rd and last station mentioned in the list. 

§ 11. Magna=Carvoran. 


“ Tribunus Cohortis Secunda Dalmatarum Magnis.” Nortrtia. 

The cohora secunda Delmatarum or Dalmatarum is tnamed in one 
inscription found near this place. We have memorials here also of 
LEG: 1 AVG", LEG: Vi, and LEG xx’ vv‘, and of cohors prima 


* There is no other evidence that this cohort was in Britain. In the Notitie, 
‘ 
the cohors prima Herculea Retorum is placed at Parrodunum in Retia. 


+ There is a faint trace of them in the sepulchral inscription (L. 8. n. 321) to 
a woman, who was a native of Salone in Dalmatia. Her name has hitherto 
been read AVRE* FAIAE — Aurelia Faia, but Hiibner has suggested the 
pretty emendation — AVR: ITALAE — Aurelia Jtale, and this has been 
adopted by Dr. Bruce. Some years ago when I first saw the inscription I 
attempted to emend the name, but was deterred from tampering with it by the fact 
that F is distinct. Subsequently I accepted it, as I found in Dr. Bruce's 3rd edition 
of the Roman Wall, p. 345, what seemed to be the same name, i, ¢. AR (for 
A & V tied, followed by R) — AVR’ FAIA. 
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Hamiorum Sagittariorum * (COW: 1- HAMIORVM SAGITTAR:) and 
cohors prima Batavorum (COH. 1. BATAVORVM). From the inserip- 
tions in which the first cohort of Hamians is named we derive the 
dates A.D. 136-137, and about A.D. 163. On an altar (n. 295) we 
find the date A.D. 258, and an inscription to Constantine as Caesar 
gives the period 306-308. The cohors prima Hamiorum Sagittari- 
orum was io the island in A.D. 124, as we Jearn from Hadrian’s 
diploma of this date. In the same record the first cohort of Dalma- 
tians (of which there are memorials at Maryport) is named, and in 
both diplomas of Trajan—A.D. 104 and 106—the fourth cohort of 
Dalmatians is mentioned as being in those years in Britain. On the 
first cohort of Batavians see § 7. 

§ 12. AmpBooLanna=Birdoswald. 

Tribunus Cohortis Prima lia Dacorum Amboglanna. Noritta. 

This station is in Cumberland; the preceding eleven are in North- 
umberland. The cohors prima A’lia Dacorum is named in }twenty- 
two inscriptions found at Birdoswald. We have memorials here 
also of LEG 11 AVG", LEG VIX VIC’ PIA’ FIDELIS, VEXILLATIO LEQ 


Vir vic, and Lea xx: vv, and (in the neighbourhood) of the Ala 
Petriana (AL pet). From the inscriptions in which the first A‘lian 
Cohort of Dacians is named we derive the dates about [A.D. 212 





* In the Canadian Journal for April, 1869, I remarked: “ As I have adverted 
to the cohors Hamiorwn, known only from British inscriptions, I may mention 
that I have but little doubt that it was named in Hadrian's diploma of 124, 
The letters are 1: M- SALIN. I would supply HA as the missing letters. On 
the meaning of SALIN I can offer no feasible conjecture, but it has occurred to 
me that it may possibly be a misreading of SAGIT i. ¢. Sagittariorwm.” This 
suggestion—I- HAM: SAGIT: (which I regarded as uncertain, from doubt that 
that any one could have read SAGIT as SALIN) — is now known to be nearly 
correct, for Mr. Franks, on examination of the original plate in the British 
Museum, independently ascertained that the true reading was—l’ HAMIOR: 
SAGITT i. e. J. Hamiorum Sagittariorum, (See L. 8. p. 7.) 

+ There also seems to be a trace of them in L, S. n. 382, where we find the 
letters DECIBA that may be the beginning of the Dacian name—Decebalus, 

t In this inscription Modius Julius is named as Legatus Augusti Pro Pretore, 
He is also mentioned in a “very roughly” cut inscription found at Netherby, 
the date of which may be ascertained from the first two lines. Dr. Bruce (Rom. 
Wall, 8rd ed. p. 400) reads— 

IMP [ERATORI] [CAES. M. AVR.] (?) ANTONI [NO] 
P. F. AVG. (7) BIS COS, VEXIL, 
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(L. 8. n. 389), 237 (L. 8. n. 354), 238-244 (L.S. n. 352), 258-267 
(L. 8. ». 359), 267-274 (L. 8S. n. 353). One (L. 8. n. 374) on an 
altar erected by the soldiers of the 20th Legion gives A. D. 153, and 
of three imperfect inscriptions one (L. 8. n. 386) yields possibly A.D. 
219, another (L. 8S. n. 387) certainly A.D. 236, and a third (L. 8. a. 
868) not improbably A.D. 286-808. On a rock in the neighbourhood 
the names of the Consuls of A.D. 210 are cut. 

The first Alian Cohort of Dacians is not named in the diplomas 
found in the island, unless we suppose that it was the same as the 
Cohore Ulpia Trajana Civium Romanorum in Hadrian’s of A.D. 124, 
& supposition for which I see no ground. 

From the foregoing statements it appears that of the twelve stations 


there are *three—} Pons £11i—Newcastle-upon-Tyne, { Vindobala= 


Rutchester, and || #sica Great Chesters —at which no memorials 
have been found of the troops, whose quarters, according to the 
Notitia, were in those places. We also find the following at stations 
and remarks—" The obliteration in the stone and other circumstances, lead to 
the conclusion that Elagabalus is the Emperor intended ; he was Consul for the 
second time A.D. 219." In the Canadian Journal, September, 158657 I expressed 
the same opinion, but at the time I had not seen the stone figured, but depended 
merely on the copy as given in the Monumenta Historica Britannica. Since | 
have had the opportunity of examining Dr. Bruce's wood-cut, I am inclined to 
think that the letters before BIS were IMP, and that the numerals III were in 
the vacant space between COS and VEXIL. The Emperor will thus be Cara 
calla, and the date A.D). 212. I was led to these emendations by doubts as to 
the order — BIS COS instead of COS BIS for COS: Il1—of which I do not 
remember ever having seen an example. My conjecture seems to be confirmed 
by Hitbner’s Jnecrip. Hispan. n. 1671, where we have IMP: BIS COS: III 
applied to Caracalla — A. D. 212 

* I have not counted Segedunum — Wallsend, as Tynemouth may reasonably 
be regarded as an outpost. 

| Mr. Merivale, History of the Romans under the Empire, vii, p. 454, note, 
remarks :—* Pons -£lii of the ‘ Notitia Imperii’ is amply identified with New. 
castle-on-Tyne by inscriptions.” There is uofortunately not one on which this 
identification can be based 

¢ Dr. Bruce, L. 8. p. 41, remarks :—“ No inscription has been found at Rut- 
chester telling us what troops were quartered there, but as the preceding and 
following stations have been identified with Condereum and Hunnum, there can 
be no doubt that Rutchester is the Vindobala of the Notitia, which, according to 
that document, is situated between Condercum and Hunnum.” 

| See § 10. 
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different from those assigned to them in that record—cohors prima 
Batavorum at Magna = Carvoran (as well as at Procolitia = Carraw- 
burgh), cohors tertia Nerviorum at Vindolana=Chesterholm, instead 
of Alione, and cohors sexta Nerviorum at Asica = Great Chesters 
instead of Virosido. But such differences as these are not at all 
inconsistent with the identification, as, doubtless, for the sake of disci- 
pline and other reasons the military bodies were occasionally moved 
from one station to another. “In these changes of quarters, however, 
we might expect to find at each station a succession of troops of the 
same kind, ¢. ¢. of cavalry or of infantry. Where there was a cavalry 
regiment there were of course stables for the horses, in addition to 
quarters for the men; here then a/@ or cohortes equitata could be 
accoin modated. 

The 2nd, 6th, and 20th Legions, and Vexillations also of the same, 
were employed in building this wall, as they also *worked on the wall 
of Antoninus, but no memorials have been found here similar to those 
in Scotland, in which the number of paces is stated, with the name of 
the reigning Emperor— Antoninus Pius. 

The list of Emperors, named or referred to in the inscriptions 
found in these twelve stations, begins with Hadrian and includes 
many of his successors up to the proclamation of Constantine (the 
Great) as Cesar, i. ¢. from about A.D. 124 to 306-308. Of all these 
Emperors + Hadrian is the most frequently mentioned, but not so 
often, perhaps, as might be expected on the supposition that the wall 
was built under his orders. With one or two exceptions in the fourth 
century, all the dates are in the second and third, the majority being 


in the latter. It is surprising that we have not several inscriptions 
bearing dates within the hundred years that preceded the time of the 
Notitia, as indicated in its latest reference Several coins, however, 
of this period down to the time of Honorius, have been found on or 
near the line of the wall. 


* It was, I think, only a Vexillation of the 6th that was employed on the 
northern barrier. 

+ Dr. Bruce's assertion in “ the Roman Wall,” p. 382, 3rd edition, that “from 
Wallsend to Bowness we do not meet with a single inscription belonging to the 
reign of Severus’ is too strong. He forgot the stone that was found at Con- 
dercum. See Horsley, Brit. Rom. Nor. ix, and Lapidarium Septentrionale, n. 27. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF ANCIENT RELIGIONS AND 
CIVILIZATION. 


BY THE REV. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 


The important discoveries which, in recent years, have rewarded 
antiquarian research among the monumbnts, and especially among the 
written monuments, of the ancient world, have greatly tended to confirm 
an intelligent belief in the unity of the human race. Links, similar in 
character to those which the physical ethnologist finds between organ- 
isms differing in form and feature, bind in one the speakers of different 
languages and the inhabitants of widely separated regions. These 
links may be termed historical, and are found in the religions and 
mythologies of the nations of the earth. It is impossible to take up 
any work on Comparative Mythology, or treatise upon the religious 
systems of different peoples, and not find one’s self involuntarily 
attempting to auswer the question, “‘ Whence comes this marvellous 
agreement?” 

The learned Faber, who, in the early part of the present century, 
gave to the world, in three quarto volumes, a dissertation on the Origin 
of Pagan Idolatry, framed the following disjunctive judgment, which 
exhausts the whole field of hypothesis, and shuts the enquirer up into 
a definite conclusion, after a brief investigation of the subject : 

1. Either all nations agreed peaceably to borrow from one, subsequent 
to their several settlements ; 

2. Or all nations, subsequent to their several settlements, were com- 
pelled by arms to adopt the superstition of one ; 

3. Or all nations were once assembled together in a single place and 
in a single community, where they adopted a corrapt form of religion, 
which they afterwards respectively carried with them into the lands that 
they colonized. 


The first and second of these hypotheses carry absurdity upon their 
face. Is there any escape from the conclusion, which is the third? 
An attempt has been made to escape in two ways. The first denies 
that the disjunctive proposition is exhaustive of the subject ; and the 
second calls in question the truth of the premise on which the propo- 
sition is based. Those who deny that the proposition of Faber is 
exhaustive, add to it a fourth hypothesis, and, showing the third to be 
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as untenable as the first and second, make it the conclusion. This final 
hypothesis may be stated as follows : 

4. Or all nations, by virtue of similarity in the physical condition 
and mental constitution of the individuals (not necessarily of the same 
species) who composed them, developed independently certain similar 
forms of religious belief. 

This is the conclusion at which a large proportion of the scientific 
men of the present day have arrived; a conclusion which is largely 
due to the prominence that physical science has acquired at the expense 
of historical study. Physiology and psychology, which, in the hands 
of the materialist, is nothing more than a higher kind of physiology, 
are prepared to depose the Historie Muse from her once proud eminence, 
to degrade her to the position of a mere annalist of indisputable facts, 
and themselves to set forth the origin and the destiny of man and 
nations. The element of truth in this fourth hypothesis has been much 
exaggerated in importance by the shallow thinkers who save labour by 
adopting it. It cannot be denied that all men act and think in confor- 
mity with the same laws of physical and mental action; but experience 
teaches us that the law of freedom so modifies the law of nature in 
man, that the details of his thought and action present an almost 
infinite variety. Man is a religious being, prone to worship; so that 
hardly a tribe of the human race is found without a divinity. Allow 
that mental constitution appears in this universality of worship; but 
what mental constitution or physical condition can account for that 
which is almost as universal—the bloody sacrifice ?. Nature may cause 
nations far removed from each other in time and place to frame similar 
laws, and even to appoint law-givers with similar functions; but by 
what law of mind or matter can we dispose of the Egyptian Menes, the 
Greek Minos, the Indian Menu, the Phrygian Manis, the Lydian 
Maeon or Manes, the German Mannus, and the Welsh Menw? The 
Pyramids of Egypt and India,’ and the Stonehenges of Arabia, 
Phenicia and England,’ cannot be accounted for in the same way ag 
we account for the temple-building instinct. Now, Faber utterly 
demolishes this fourth hypothesis by stating that “ the singular, minute 
and regular accordance among heathen systems appears not only in what 
is obvious and natural, but also in what is arbitrary and circumstantial, 


1 Wheeler, Geography of Herodotus. London, 1854; p. 421. 
3 Geographical Works of Sadik Isfahani. London, 1832; p.9. Palgrave'’s Travels in Centra 
Arabia, vol. i., p. 251. Finn, Byeways in Palestine. London, 1868; p. 283. 
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both io fanciful speculations and in artificial observances. The final 
means of escape, therefore, from the conclusion which sends us to a 
common cradle of the whole human race is that afforded by calling in 
question the truth of the above statement of Faber’s. (Can it be proved 
that the learned author of the Origin of Idolatry manufactured resem- 
blances which did not exist, magnified mere accidental coincidences 
into identity of plan, or wilfully distorted facts to suit a preconceived 
theory? Far from it. There are instances, doubtless, in which he and 
others who have dealt with the same subject have allowed their general 
conviction to bias their judgment in particular cases of suspected agree- 
ment; but these are so few, compared with the large number of cases 
of indisputable connection, that they do not in the least invalidate the 
position which these writers have taken 

I propose, first of all, to glance briefly at a few of the connections 
and statements of connection which justify Faber’s premise that there 
is “‘a manifest accordance among the various systems of Heathen 
Mythology.”” The myths best known at the present time, and indeed 
till a comparatively recent period the only ones with which English- 
speaking people were conversant, are those of the Greeks. It is 
interesting to notice Bacon’s judgment upon the origin of Greek 
Mythology: ‘‘ Many of these fables by no means appear to have been 
invented by the persons who relate and divulge them, whether Homer, 
Hesiod or others; for if I were assured that they first flowed from 
these later times and authors that transmitted them to us, I should 
never expect anything singularly great or noble from such an origin 
But whoever attentively considers the thing, will find that these fables 
are delivered down and related by those writers, not as matters then 
first invented and proposed, but as things received and embraced in 
earlier ages. Besides, as they are differently related by writers nearly 
of the same ages, it is easily perceived that the relaters drew from the 
common stock of ancient tradition, and varied but in point of embel- 
lishment, which is their own. And this principally raises my esteem 
of these fables, which I receive not as the product of the age, or 
invention of the poets, but as sacred relics, gentle whispers and the 
breath of better times, that, from the traditions of more ancient nations, 
came at length into the flutes and trumpets of the Greeks.””* Herodotus 
is very explicit in regard to the origin of Greek divinities: “ Almost 
all the names of the gods came into Greece from Egypt. My inquiries 





# Bacon, Wisdom of the Ancients ; preface 
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prove that they were all derived from a foreign source, and my opinion 
is that Egypt furnished the greater number. For, with the exception 
of Neptune and the Dioscuri, whom I mentioned above, and Juno, 
Vesta, Themis, the Graces and the Nereids, the other gods have been 
known from time immemorial in Egypt. This I assert on the authority 
of the Egyptians themselves. The gods with whose names they profess 
themselves unacquainted, the Grecks received, I believe, from the 
Pelasgi, except Neptune. Of him they got their knowledge from the 
Libyans, by whom he has been always honoured, and who were anciently 
the only people that had a god of the name.’”’* In another place, 
speaking of the anomalous fact of the Greeks regarding Hercules, 
Bacchus and Pan, oldest of the Egyptian deities, as the youngest of the 
gods, Herodotus says: ‘‘ To me, therefore, it is quite manifest that the 
pames of these gods became known to the Greeks after those of their 
other deities, and that they count their birth from the time when they 
first acquired a knowledge of them.”* In a previous paper I have 
illustrated the connection in religious observance or worship between 
Greece, Egypt and Phoenicia. Every classical scholar is familiar with 
some of the many myths that cluster round the name of Cadmus, and 
serve to bind Syria and Greece together. M. Maury, in his notes to 
the 7th book of @uigniaut, on the Relations of the worship of Bacchus 
in Egypt, thus speaks of the connection among themselves of religions 
which he has already indissolubly united to those of the Greeks. 
“The study of the religions of Western Asia reveals to us the innu- 
merable points of resemblance which existed between the divinities of 
the banks of the Nile and those of Pheenicia and Syria, the worship of 
which extended afterwards into Phrygia, Lydia and Cappadocia. The 
myths of Attis and Cybele, of Adonis and Astarte, present an analogy 
to that of Osiris and Isis which cannot be got rid of. And we cannot 
withstand the impression that these religions had in part a common 
origin, as M. Guigniaut has shown in his Notes, X&c., on the 4th book 
of this work.”’ The celebrated Bryant, speaking of Greck historians, 
says: ‘‘The whole Theology of Greece was derived from the East. 
We cannot, therefore, but in reason suppose that Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Eusebius of Caesarea, Tatianus of Assyria, Lucianus of Samosata, 
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Cyril of Jerusalem, Porphyry of Syria, Proclus of Lydia, Philo of 
Byblus, Strabo of Amasa, Pausanias of Cappadocia, Eratosthenes of 
Cyrene must know more upon this subject than any native Helladian. 
The like may be said of Diodorus, Josephus, Cedrenus, Syncellus, 
Zonaras, Eustathius and numberless more. These had the archives of 
ancient temples to which they could apply, (Philo Byblius mentions 
many authors in Phoenicia to which he applied); and had traditions 
more genuine than ever reached Greece.’’* Creuzer, who preceded 
Guigniaut and Maury, and who carefully abstained from the magnifi- 
cent generalization and dogmatic theorizing of Bryant, having withal 
no remnant of Noah's ark to identify, or other preconceived notion to 
justify, in treating of Greek mythology, is constrained to speak as 
follows: ‘We cannot repeat it too frequently: if, in the study of 
Greek mythology, we desire to arrive at the lowest foundation, we must 
consult the Oriental dogmas, and not imagine, as many still do, that the 
gods of Homer are the most ancient known and adored by the Greeks. 
There are, on the contrary, gods far more ancient than these, of whom 
indeed authors have transmitted to us but little and obscure informa- 
tion. To complete and make clear the knowledge they afford we must 
betake ourselves to the monuments of ancient literature in Persia and 
in India. These exhibit, in all its truth and fulness, the organic 
development of ancient religions.’’’ 

If, passing from the Greek, we take up the Latin mythology, we 
find that, in all its branches, there is much of what one might be 
tempted to call a reproduction of the Greek, but possessing so distinctive 
a character that we must conclude against the theory of either people 
borrowing from the other. While the remains of the Sabine religion 
are strongly Egyptian in character, those of the Etruscan mythology, 
as Maury shows, manifest a very decided Perso-Assyrian connection, 
and are historically linked with the ancient Lydian state.” 

We do not need the statement of Taliessin that the Britons came 
from Asia,” nor the authority of the Book of Conquests for deriving 
the ancient Irish stock from Africa,’ to prove the eastern origin of the 


Celtic nations; since their mythological history and worship connect 
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them with Egypt and Pheenicia.“ Finn Magnusen, who first com- 
pared the Scandinavian and Persian systems of mythology, pointed out 
the striking coincidences every where manifest between them; and 
later writers have rendered it still more apparent. Grimm leaves 
little doubt in the mind of an unprejudiced reader that the Germanic 
theology (which includes the Scandinavian) has certain affinities with 
the Celtic, widely as the two peoples, Germans and Celts, may differ; 
and that Lithuanian gods may be found among the Hindoos in a San- 
skrit dress.” The Slavonian peoples, with whom the Lithuanians are 
often identified, occupy a peculiar position, in language approaching 
the Latins, and in religion the Persians and Indians. Carl Ritter 
cannot account for such undoubted traces of Indian mythology and 
religious observance as appear among many European peoples, other- 
wise than by the supposition that colonies of Indian priests settled 
around the Black Sea, in Thrace, and even in countries farther west.” 
Not only into Europe, however, but also into Africa, these priests of 
Brahma and Buddha must have penetrated, if Ritter’s hypothesis be 
the solution of the question—how did the similarity between the 
religions of India and those of western peoples originate? and the 
following statement by Dr. Pritchard be correct. ‘Some of the ear- 
liest travellers in India were struck with many religious ceremonies 
and theological fables prevalent in that country, which they observed 
to bear a comparison with paralle] portions of the Egyptian system. 
Pére Catrou, a Jesuit missionary, was, I believe, the first who remarked 
this connexion. La Croze followed him, and pointed the way for an 
ample investigation of the subject, and for the exertion of much inge- 
nuity in tracing a variety of coincidences. These are found to amount, 
according to the general opinion of the learned in the present day, to 
a satisfactory proof that the mythology of the East emanated from the 
same source from which the fables of Egypt are derived.” It is not 
at all surprising to find after this that Indian gods have a place in 
Persian mythology, so that Burnouf could say, in speaking of the iden- 
tity of Yima-Kshwta, Thraetana and Keresaspa with Yama, Trita and 
Krisasva: “It is undoubtedly very strange to see one of the most 
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venerated of Indian divinities (Yama) give his name to the first sovereign 
of the Ario-Persian dynasty (Yima-Kshwta or Jemschid): it is one of 
the facts which most evidently attest the intimate union of the two 
branches of the great family, which extended many ages before our era 
from the Ganges to the Euphrates.”"' Sir William Jones shewed the 
affinities of the Hindoos with almost every other nation ; and found no 
difficulty in establishing a great resemblance in the religious belief and 
cere:nonial usages of all the people who inhabited the central parts of 
the Asiatic continent, and even of the Chinese and Tartars themselves, 
who were farther removed from the primeval seat of learning and civiliz- 
ation.” Turning to the “ mythology of the Babylonians, the first point 
which attracts attention is the apparent similarity of the system with 
that which atterwards prevailed in Greece and Rome. The same gen- 
eral grouping is to be recognized; the same genealogical succession is 
not unfrequently to be traced; and in some cases even the familiar 
names and titles of classical deities can be explained from Babylonian 
sources. It seems, indeed, to be highly probable that among the 
primitive tribes who dwelt on the Tigris and Euphrates, when the 
cuneiform alphabet was invented by reducing pictures to phonetic 
signs, and when such writing was first applied to the purposes of 
religion, a Scythic or Scytho-Arian race must have existed, who subse- 
quently migrated to Europe, and brought with them those mythical 
traditions which, as objects of popular belief, had been mixed up in 
the nascent literature of their native country; so that we are at present 
able in some cases to explain obscurities both of Greek and Roman 
mythological nomenclature, not simply from the languages of Assyria 
and Babylonia, but even from the peculiar and often fantastic devices 
of the cuneiform system of writing.””” A people very different in 
character from the Greeks and Romans, namely, the Arabians, wor- 
shipped the gods of Babylonia. “It is impossible’? say Lenormant 
and Chevalier “‘ not to identify the Chaldso-Assyrian gods—Ilu, Bel, 
Shamash, Ishtar, Sin, Samdan, Nisroch, in the gods of Yemen—lI], 
Bil, Shems, Athtor, Sin, Simdan, Nasr.”™ It would be a simple 
matter to swell the number of statements and evidences of connection 
among the mythologies of the different nations of the earth to such an 
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extent as to fill a large volume. The literature upon the subject is 
vast, and is daily increasing. Nor is the subject an obscure one: on 
the contrary, many of the connections established are obvious to the 
most superficial observer. Thus the Syrian and Phoenician Baal is 
the Babylonian Bel, the Indian Bali, the Greek Belus, the German 
and Celtic Beli. Astarte becomes the Egyptian Athor, the Syrian 
Athara, the Arabian Athtor, the Chaldean Ishtar, and the Celtic 
Ostara, (whence Easter): a closely allied goddess, Anat or Anta of 
Egypt, is the Persian Anaitis and the Phoenician and Carthaginian 
Tanaitis: and Anna Perenna of the Romans agrees in all respects 
with Anna Pourna of the Hindoos. The Persian Tir and the Scandi- 
navian Tyr are the same; the Etruscan Mantus and the Egyptian 
Amenthe; the Greek Ceres, the Indian Cris, and the Welsh Ceridwen. 
In the Egyptian Ptah Soccari and Sem Hercules one can hardly fail 
to detect the Indian Buddha Soukra and the Sabine Semo Sancus. 
‘The names of the children of Ammon, as well as of Chemosh their 
god,” says Sir J. G. Wilkinson, “are too near to the Khem and 
Amun of Egypt to be accidental.””"* Enough, I think, has been said 
to show that materials are not wanting to justify the position taken by 
Faber, and to deprive the sceptic of the last argument by which he 
seeks to overthrow his conclusion. 

It may very naturally be asked, however, that evidence distinct 
from and in addition to that of a mere community of gods should be 
given of such an intimate connection among the various nations of 
the world as Faber supposes to have existed prior to the historic 
period. This evidence may be of two kinds: the most satisfactory, 
that of direct assertion or statement of historical fact; the second, 
that of inference, similar to the evidence on which Faber builds his 
theory. The first of these two kinds of evidence we find very decid- 
edly in the writings of the Greeks. “Greek traditions establish 
various relations or mythical connexions between Egypt and Upper 
Asia. For example, Cepheus, in whom the primitive East is per- 
sonified, is given as a son of Belus, a supposed King of Egypt. 
Belus himself is said to have transplanted the Chaldeans from 
Egypt’ to Babylonia, and to have naturalized Egyptian institutions 
there.” Perseus is a Greek, but Herodotus tells us that the 
Persians called him an Assyrian, and that the Egyptians claim him 
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as a native of Chemmis™ ‘The Scythians are derived from Her- 
cules, and the whole known world included in the Greek genealo- 
gies. The Egyptian and Phoenician derivation of many Greek 
peoples I have shown in a previous paper to be a cardinal belief of 
the Greek historians™ The Romans derived themselves from the 
Trojans, although Pieus was an Assyrian king, and Saturn came from 
Crete, and the Etruseans claimed kindred with ancient Lydia.” The 
Lydians themselves, through Agron, Nious and Belus, are derived from 
the rvyal line of Assyria.*™ The ancient Indian traditions give us 
the name of the Ionians as a people bordering oh Hindoostan,” while 
the Shah Nameh makes the land of the Berbers part of Persia, the 
king of which reigns in Jerusalem.” The shepherd invasion of Egypt 
was an event that so nearly concerned the Hindoos that a tradition 
concerning it is found among their writings.” The Germans looked 
back to Asgard on the Don, or farther east still," and the Celts to 
Deffrobane or Taprobane,” as the lands of their nativity as nations. 
Even the Phoenicians must be brought from the Red Sea,™ and the 
Moors from Arabia,” long centuries before the Christian era. The 
Irish records give a most circumstantial account of the wanderings of 
the Hibernian family or families from the distant east, where Greeks, 
Assyrians, Egyptians, Spaniards and Danes were strangely inter- 
mingled. Somewhat similar is the statement made by Hiempsal, 
king of the Numidians, concerning the original inhabitants of northern 
Africa.” These are but examples of what I have found almost 
universally in the so-called mythical histories of ancient peoples—first, 
a derivation from the East; and second, a drawing close together and 
mixing up of peoples widely separated and thoroughly distinct from 
each other at the commencement of the historical period. Were these 
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peculiarities confined to a few unenlightened peoples, such as the 
ancient Germans and Britons, it would be a graceful thing to admit 
that the schoolmaster was abroad when the so-called myth sprang into 
being, and there leave the matter. But when they are found common 
to the traditions of Phoenicia, Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, India, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, North Africa, Italy, Greece, the Celtic and Germanic peoples 
and the numerous families of Asia Minor; when they are seen to 
have been perpetuated from age to age, and retained in spite of 
advancing knowledge, even to the prejudice of the traditions in which 
they are found ; when the romance of the middle ages, spite of all the 
changes to which it subjects the old world story, did not discard them 
nor alter what were well known as geographical absurdities and unheard 
of relations among nations: it is then wise to ask if no other reason 
than universal unbounded ignorance in regard to relation and locality 
on the part of the ancients can be given for their singular agreement 
in these particulars, 

So numerous are the facts, from a consideration of which the inti- 
mate connection of all peoples prior to the historic period may be 
inferred, that I can simply indicate a few of the classes into which 
they may be divided. Some are philological in character. The study 
of comparative philology has resulted in an established belief in the 
common origin of the languages called Indo-European. It has, how- 
ever, been customary to erect a barrier between the Semitic and the 
Indo-European languages, and thus to cut off Phoenician, Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Arabic, &c., from the last great brotherhood of tongues, while 
Coptic, Ethiopic, and the languages of the Assyrian inscriptions have 
been kept in a state of suspense, being assigned now to one family and 
now to another. It must surely have occurred to those who hold out 
most strongly for a radical diversity of the Semitic from the Indo- 
European languages, that the many connections of old Greek, Baotic 
especially, with Phoenician,” and the conclusion often arrived at that 
the Pelasgian and Pheenician tongues were identical ;” the fact that 
Coptic lies midway between the Semitie and Indo European languages, 
and comes nearest of all to the Celtic branch of the latter; and the 
unsatisfactory way in which the difficulty that leaves the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Chaldea between heaven and earth is removed by call- 
ing them Hamitic :—from these considerations—it must surely have 
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occurred to such philologists, as it has to Sir Henry Rawlinson, possible 
that Indo-European and Semitic might be traced to a common parent 
form of speech.” Hitzig has discovered that the language of the Phil. 
istines, intimately as they must have associated with the Phoenicians 
proper to the north, the Hebrews in the east, and the Egyptians on 
the south, manifests no Semitic but decidedly Indo-European affinities, 
occupying a position midway between the Sanskrit and the Greek.® 
The theory of an ancient, Cushite civilization has been developed in 
recent years out of the language of the Himyaritic inscriptions, a 
theory bearing much resemblance to the Finnie hypothesis of Arndt 
and Rask. Traces of the Cushites are found with more or less dis- 
tinctness in Phoenicia, Arabia, Persia, India, Chaldea, Ethiopia, 
North Africa, Italy, Spain, and even in Ireland, by writers who have 
adopted the Cushite hypothesis; and it is clearly shewn by them thag 
not a language in the world has escaped altogether from Himyaritic 
influences.” In regard to alphabets we learn from Herodotus that the 
Ionian letters were much the same as the Phenician.“ Dr. Thomson, 
the author of The Land and the Book, speaking of that famous monu. 


- 


ment of Pheenician literature, the inscribed sarcophagus of Ashmunazar, 


says: ‘“ Many of the letters so clearly resemble those of our own alpha, 


bet that we can scarcely be mistaken in tracing ours up through the 
Roman and the Greck to that of Pheenicia. Still more interesting is 
the fact that the characters on this stone are so like the old Hebrew as 
to establish their clear relationship, if not their actual identity.” In 
an article upon the Moabite stone so recently discovered, Dr. A. B- 
Davidson has the following: “This primal Semitic inscription shows 
that 900 years before Christ, at least, an alphabet was in use among 
the Semitic tribes of Palestine; that the alphabet was employed in 
public monuments by the meanest and lowest of them in the scale of 
civilization ; that it is essentially the alphabet which we call Phoeni- 
cian ; that, in all likelihood, it was common to all the Semitic races of 
Asia, being also most probably invented by them; that it is the alpha- 
bet which was carried into Greece ; and that, as modified at Rome, it 
is the alphabet which we now use. Further, though we cannot say 
precisely at what date the Greeks received this alphabet, whether 
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before the date of this inscription or no, it is certain that at the time 
they received it the Semitic alphabet was complete, consisting of twenty- 
two letters. Of these, twenty-one are found on this inscription, and 
the other certainly occurred several times on the monument. The 
oldest Greek alphabet corresponds very closely to that on the monu- 
ment. And whether the Greeks accepted at first all the letters they 
afterward used or no, it is certain that all their alphabet came ulti- 
mately from this, and that it was all at their disposal at the time they 
received any of it.”“ Professor Rawlinson, in a note on the 58th 
chapter of the 5th book of Herodotus, in which the Greek alphabet is 
traced to a Pheenician source, says: ‘‘ This is strong evidence to the 
fact that European Greece got its alphabet direct from the Phoenicians. 
Otherwise there is so great a similarity between the various alphabets 
of Western Asia and Southern Europe (the Lycian, Phrygian, Etrus- 
can, Umbrian, &e.,) that it would be difficult to prove more than their 
common origin from a single type, which might be one anterior to the 
Pheenician.” Punic and Etrusean characters, we are told, have been 
found in Central Arabia, supposed to be the home of the old Cushite 
race that included the Phenician.”. The Gauls had letters something 
like the early Greek letters of Cadmus.“ And even the Touariks of the 
Sahara, according to M. Boissonnet, have an alphabet almost identical 
with that of ancient Phoenicia.” The following table of Gesenius 
must, I believe, shew some nearer relationship between the peoples 
who wrote the characters he bas arranged in genealogical order than 
has been generally admitted :— 
The First Pheni 
Anment Arama! 
Persian. on Egyptian monuments 


Palmyrene 


Sassanide 
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It is gratifying to see that even alphabetical forms help to swell the 
tide of evidence that flows in the direction indicated and required by 
Faber’s hypothesis. The presence of foreign words in a modern lan- 
guage does not excite wonder, since the intercourse of nations and the 
spread of knowledge make it a necessary result; but it is worthy of 
attentivn that almost all the sacred appellations cf the Etruscans show 
an eastern origin,” that the musical instruments of the Greeks have 
Syrian names," and that words and phrases of almost pure Hebrew 
occur in the oldest of Welsh poems.” 

Another class of facts illustrative of the intimate connections ex- 
isting between peoples prior to the historic period may be termed 
geographico-philological. The author of that suggestive book, “ India 
in Greece,” says that the names of places must be explained by the 
language of the people inhabiting them if the ordinary theory of 
ancient history be the true one; in Greece this cannot be.“ What is 
true of Greece is true of the whole ancient world. Names of places, 
like the names of mythical characters, may in many (not all) cases, 
after being subjected to the most arbitrary treatment, be made capable 
of receiving certain far-fetched and absurd significations; but no 
sensible man who has puzzled over ancient geographical nomenclature 
ever felt satisfied with these. Mr. Pococke would reduce all geogra- 
phical names whatsoever to the language of the Vedas, because he 
finds that language serviceable (as no doubt it is) in explaining the 
names which are common to Europe and Western Asia and to the 
Indian peninsula. I believe that Bochart was far nearer the mark 
when he sought to accomplish a similar task by the aid of a Phonician 
dialect manufactured for the purpose. The most important fact in 
connection with this class of evidence is that the same geographi- 


cal names are found in many different parts of the world, generally 


applied to the same objects, as districts, cities, rivers, mountains, Xc., 
and even that several names frequently occur in exactly the same 
geographical order and connection in different countries. Thebes in 
Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor and Greece ; Belka (Boulak), in Egypt, 
Balkh, in Persia, and Phylace (Phulake), in Greece; Tentyra, in 
Egypt, Tantura in Palestine, and Tyndaris, in Sicily and Marmarica ; 
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the Jordan of Palestine, the Jardanus of Elis and Crete, and the 
Eridanus of Italy; Mera of India, Moore of Persia and Meroe of 
Ethiopia ; Atabyrion, (or Tabor,) in Palestine, and Atabyron in Persia, 
Rhodes and Sicily : these are examples of an almost endless connec- 
tion. A very striking instance of the double connection of several 
names of places is given by Pococke in Accho, Kishen, Carmel and Dor, 
which, with Magadha for Megiddo, occur in the same order in India 
as in Palestine.” Ritter, speaking of the position of Ophir, says 
“ Ophir is sometimes used by the ancients to designate countries which 
lie far apart and in different directions. * * * Hartmann draws 
the inference that Ophir was one of those wandering names, like 
Tartessus, Cush, Taurus and the like, and that it was first given to a 
port of Southern Arabia; but when emigration began, and the inhabi- 
tants pushed their way further on and established colonies on the coast 
of Africa and India, the name too was transplanted and multiplied, and 
many Ophirs were to be found. His theory furnishes a satisfactory 
solution of the fact that, for whatever cause, many places bearing the 
same name are continually referred to in the ancient records, manifestly 
lying widely apart.” With all truthfulness Pococke may say “ The 
whole map is positively nothing less than a journal of emigration on 
the most gigantic scale.” An emigration of the character to which 
he refers must have had one, not many, starting points, and thus sends 
us back to a great centre such as that of which Faber speaks. 
Monuments, not more enduring, indeed, but more substantial than 
names, add their weight to the preponderance of evidence in favour of 
the commencement of civilization in a single locality. Such are the 
numberless objects preserved in archwological museums, or descriptions 
of which are furnished in ancient writings, that exhibit mechanical 
skill. Mr. Osburn informs us that the garners pictured on the Egyp- 
tian monuments are the same as those now used in parts of Greece 
and Italy” The chariots of the ancient Britons were the same as 
those used by the Greeks at the siege of Troy, by the nations of Pales- 
tine, and by the Egyptians.” Diodorus Siculus mentions the use of 
the old Egyptian waterwheel in Spain.” The Celtic church-plank, 
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used in place of a bell for calling together the congregation, appears in 
the Greek Syndyrpov or the nakoos of the Armenians, which is found 
in many parts of the East.” “ Assyrian sculpture,’ say Lenormant 
and Chevalier, ‘is one of the greatest of ancient arts; its teachings, 
received and transmitted by the peoples of Asia Mivor, presided over 
the first steps of Grecian sculpture. Between the works of Ninevite 
artists and the early works of the Greeks, even to the Aeginetans, we 
may observe an astonishing connection ; the celebrated primitive bas- 
relief of Athens, known by the common name of the ‘ Warrior of 
Marathon,’ seems as if detached from the walls of Khorsabad or Koy- 
undjik.” Sir J. G. Wilkinson holds that Assyrian and Greek pottery, 
sculpture, architecture, &c., were to a great extent borrowed from the 


Egyptians ;* and Lenormant and Chevalier make Pheenician art a 
mixture of Assyrian and Egyptian.“ ‘Cotton stuffs and indigo must 
have been known to the Israclites from a very ancient period ; for they 
have been found in the burial places of Thebes, which date back to 
the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, and which were used for purposes 
of sepulture from 1822 to 1476 B.C. Both of them must have been 
of Indian origin.” Mr. Baldwin, in his Prehistoric Nations, quotes 


Dr. Livingstone in favour of his adopted Cushite hypothesis; the 
extract will answer as well or a great deal better for Faber’s. ‘ Dr 
Livingstone, in the account of his ‘ Expedition to the Zambesi,’ des- 
cribes articles manufactured by the African people, and specifies 
‘hammers, tongs, hoes, adzes, fish-hooks, needles, and spear-heads, 
having what is termed dish on both sides, to give them the rotary 
motion of rifle-balls.” He admires their skill in spinning and weaving, 
and in manufacturing certain kinds of pottery, similar to pottery found 
in India. He points out that they have admirably-made fish nets, 
‘nearly ideutical with those now used in’ Normandy ;’ a blacksmith’s 
bellows like that used in Central India; ‘fish-baskets and weirs like 
those used in the Highlands of Scotland ;’ and other implements like 
those found in Egypt and India. He is sure that this striking simi- 
larity of manufactured articles in widely-sepatated countries — articles 
‘from identical patterns widely spread over the globe’—makes it very 
probable that the arts and usages of these different people were derived 


® Finn, Byeways in Palestine, 440 

@ Lenormant and Chevalier, i., 465 

@ Wilkinson, A Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, ii., 263 
® Lenormant and Chevalier, ii, 232. 

™ Ritter, Comparative Geography of Palestine, &c., i, 121 
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from the same source. Not seeing any other explanation, he suggests 
that they may have been given by direct revelation from God. This 
hypothesis is reverent, but the very interesting fact to which he calls 
attention can be explained without resort to miracle. The original 
instructor in these arts was the ancient Cushite civilization, which 
went into Africa from the east and the north, and was felt for a very 
long period of time in all its central countries.“ The merest tyro in 
archwology would find little difficulty in filling an entire number of 
the Journal with extracts illustrative of this third class of facts. 
Another class of facts may be called ethological. I do not use this 
word in the same sense as Sir William Hamilton or Mr. Mill, nor is it 
indeed the same word which they employ ; since "H@02, rite, custom, 


and not their 02, disposition, character, is the root. Ethology 


would thus be the doctrine of customs or rites. Among the most 
notable rites practised in different parts of the world are those con- 
nected with burial, and which the name of Charon, the ferryman of 
the Styx, at once suggests. Diodorus Siculus brings these rites from 
Egypt, with many other ceremonies; and even the Muscovites, it 
appears, received the knowledge of them.” Pluto and the parapher- 
nalia of Hades wandered westward from the Stygian fount in Idumea, 
through Greece, Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis, to Spain.* The branch 
of gold, gathered from a tree in the wood of Hecate, is plainly the 
mistletoe of the Druids ;** the Gallic forest-worship is the grove- 
worship of Palestine ;* the Druidical cauldron is that of Dodona ;” 
and Taliessin’s Metempsychosis claims kindred with that of the Hin- 
doos." The rites of Ceres, or the Eleusinian mysteries, may be traced 
in Egypt, India and Britain as distinetly as in Greece.” The extent 
to which circumcision is found to have been practised has led many to 
deny the fact of its being a purely Abrahamic institution.” Phallus- 
worship, often wrongly connected with this rite, is found to have been 
still more widely diffused.* Festivals of lamps and Bale-( Baal)fires 


*% Baldwin, Prehistoric Nations, 327 
Diod, Sic. i., Sec. ii, 34, 36 
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Id. ii., 449. @* Viryilii Bueis, vi., 201 
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are not confined to one nation, but preserve among different peoples 
the memory of a time when all dwelt within the same illuminated 
circle.” 

Facts connected with literary and seientific institutions attest the 
same truth. The identity of the four books of Indian and of Egyptian 
Scripture ;" the similarity between the Ramayana and Mahabharata aad 
the Dionysiacs of Nonnus ;" the agreement of the priests of Memphis 
with the Brahmins of Benares in their division of the earth ;* the 
wide diffusion of the stories of Rhawpsinitus and his treasury, of 
Rhodope, of Midas and the ass’s ears, of the mice at Pelusium, of 
Melampus and the cows, of a partial deluge, &c. ;” the minute coinei- 
dences in the most arbitrary of astronomical systems; all these are 
worthy of consideration in a cumulative argument. 

I close the testimony to the truth of Faber’s premise, and thus of 
his legitimately drawn conclusion, by citing a few of the authors who 
have been led from various kinds of evidence to the belief that nations 
now widely separated were once parts of a single community. Weber 
thinks that Menu and similar names (Minos, Menes, &c.) arose before 
the separation of the Indo-European stock." Pocoeke holds a national 
unity of Egyptians, Greeks and Indians.” Sozomen speaks of the 
Ethiopians as Indians,“ and other ancient writers insist that they are 
the same people,“ a conclusion to which the historian Alison arrived 
on hearing of the conduct of the Sepoys in Egypt in 1801.“ The 
names of Wilford and Tod are on the side of an Indo-Gireek connection.” 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson finds the Egyptians as an Aryan race in Asia ;” 


% Wheeler, Geog. of Herodotus, 4 Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary, Art. Beltane 
% The four books of Hermes (Clem. Alex , Strom. vi, 4), and the four Vedas Asiatic 


Researches, iii, De Lanoye’s Rameses the Great, Appendix, Note 1 
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while Professor Rawlinson derives the Chaldeans from Meroe.” The 
Atlantica of Olaus Rudbeck brings Greeks and Romans, Germans and 
Danes from Sweden, which he makes the Atlantis of Plato.” Von 
Hammer calls the Germans a Bactriano-Median nation and gives them 
a local habitation of the past in Khorassan.” Dom Pezron, who wrote 
on the “ Origin and antiquity of the Celtic tongue,” would have Celts 
to be the chief people of the ancient world." Dr. Pritchard’s Eastern 
origin of the Celtic nations is well known ; and the latter part of his 
Researches into the Physical History of Man, which happily deals 
with anything rather than physical history, is so full of links to connect 
civilized peoples one with the other that it almost appears as if it were 
written for the special purpose of proving Faber right.” 

Enough I think has been said to show that “all nations were once 
assembled together in a sinyle place and in a single community, where 
they adopted a corrupt form of religion which they afterwards respec- 
tively carried with them into the lands that they colonized;” the 
term “all nations” being understood generally of civilized peoples, 
and not absolutely of al/, except in regard to the time prior to the 
earliest dispersion, and the terms “single place’’ and “single com- 
munity,” except in regard to the same, being capable of sufficient 
expansion to denote an empire half as large as that of Alexander the 
Great, of which the states that constitated and the tribes that peopled 
it were distinct one from the other. 

It has proved a far more difficult matter to settle the locality in 
which the primitive civilization, that Faber and others have supposed, 
sprang into existence, than to justify a belief in their conclusion. A 
faithful adherence, not to the letter of the Bible, but to the inferences of 
early commentators, has shut up believers in the truth of the statements 
contained in the book of Genesis to a single centre, from which the 
human race spread at a very remote period, and to a later central seat 
of civilization and empire. The first is the mountainous region of 
Armenia; the second, the plain of Shinar. The idea commonly enter- 
tained in regard to the dispersion from Armenia is, that the grandsons 
of Noah at once betook themselves to the regions which, at the com- 





® Rawlinson’s Herodot., App. Bk. i, Easay vi, sec. 16. 

® Atlantica, Sive vera Japheti posterorum sedes ac patria, 1679-96. 

© Von Hammer, Wien Jahrbuch, ii., 319 
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mencement of the historic period, bore their names, or could in some 
way be identified with them or their descendents. In accordance with 


this view, Javan, the fourth son of Japheth, is represented as moving 


through hundreds of miles of an uninhabited wilderness, and over 
rivers and seas, to Greece, the abode of the lonians; settling his eldest 
son Elisha in Elis, sending Tarshish, the second, far off to Tartessus 
in Spain, and Kittim, the third, to Macedonia, nearer at hand, while 
Dodanim, the youngest, either founds the oracle of Dodona, or, the 
initial daleth of his name being transmuted to resh, emigrates to 
Rhodes. For this absurd trifling with history there is not the slightest 
authority in the language of Scripture. Many reasons may be given 
for not adopting this crude theory of the origin of nations and the 
peopling of the countries of the earth. One that will suggest itself 
to any practical mind is the anlikelihood of small families, in the world’s 
second infancy, finding a reason for emigrating to any great distance 
from the original centre, to which they were bound by mutual ties 
Even allowing that very early migrations did take place, we have the 
example of Abraham (and even his was a very peculiar case), together 
with the testimony of history in all ages, even to the present day, as 
our authorities for saying that the progress of the emigrants from one 
seat to another must have been very gradual, and with long periods of 
time intervening. The first migration we do read of is not northward 
through a wild and inhospitable and difficult tract, where but little 
provision for the way could be found, but southward into a warm and 
fertile region, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. Every conside- 
ration would prompt the small band that set out from Armenia to 
preserve its unity; and the facts that they feared lest they should ‘‘ be 
scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth,”’ and that God is 
represented as saying, “ Behold the people is one and they have all 
one language,”’ tend to prove that this unity was maintained until the 
dispersion of Babel.” At Babel a dispersion certainly did take place 
Are we then to decide that from Mesopotamia at this point of time 
men carried to their respective settlements the mythology, arts, litera- 
ture, etc., that we find common to so many nations? I answer em- 
phatically, No! And here I take objection, as I have hinted above, 
to the form in which Faber puts his conclusion. ‘‘Single place” and 
“single community” suit the times before the dispersion of Babel 
very well; but they do not suit the facts upon which Faber founds his 
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hypothesis. If the Arkite theory, upon which Bryant spent so much 
labour, be found untenable, because based upon a forced interpretation 
of every riteand myth of the ancients as a reminiscence of the Noachian 
deluge, as untenable must the theory be which wakes a Babel of myth- 
ology by seeking to harmonize it with a reminiscence of what might 
have occurred in that ancient seat. Even more unintelligible is the 
latter theory, inasmuch as Nimrod, the great hero of whom all nations 
are supposed to have had a grateful remembrance, was, in all proba- 


bility, posterior to the dispersion, or at least contemporary with it. 


Moreover, we have found that the ancient traditions regard Babylonia, 
not as the primitive seat of empire, but as occupying a very secondary 
position, m@eiving its religion by way of the Erythraan sea, and its 
royal line from Egypt.” The arts and mythology of Chaldzea are gen- 
erally allowed to be derived from some other source.” 

The great centre to which all the tribes of men gradually converged 
was Egypt. Whether Noah himself moved westward and planted 
vines in Hebron, which was built seven years before Zoan in Egypt, 
as the Rabbins inform us,” will be a difficult question to answer; but 
there can be little doubt that the great majority of his descendants, or 
at least those of them whose life history, in its mythical or accepted 
forms, cares to record, did pass through Palestine and Arabia on their 
Way to the banks of the Nile. One of the earliest seats of civilization 
I believe to have been what M. de Lanoye calls “ the opulent pentapolis 
of the Jordan;”” and the earliest of all legends, which many have 
confused with the story of the Noachian flood, I am convinced arose 
from the overthrow of the Cities of the Plain. Here, or in the region 
between the Nile and the Dead Sea, I unhesitatingly place the deluges 
of Deucalion and Ogyges, with the accompanying events that form an 


% Oannes, mentioned by Berosus, who came by way of the Red Sea, brought letters and 
religion with him to Babylonia. Belus, brother of Agenor, and father of Vgy;tus, connects 
Babylonia, as its first monarch, with Phoenicia and Egypt 
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introduction to the history of civilization. One of the oldest of ancient 
records, the Pheenician History of Sanchoniatho, while commencing 
with Phoenicia proper (Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, &c., which may have been 
transported names from the original home on the Red Sea even there), 
gradually leads the line of Cronus southward through Perwa into 
Egypt. This line has decided Indo-European affinities in Ouranos, 
Atlas, Pontus, Nereus, Poseidon, Athene, Melcartus, &c. From a 
consideration of the evidence afforded in the traditions of the ancients, 
the Abbé Banier decides that Syria, Palestine, Arabia and Egypt, were 
the parts of the world first peopled, and from which civilization was 
diffused over the earth.” Plato, in his Epinomis, thus speaks of the 
origin of astronomical science : “The first who observed Mese things 
was a barbarian who lived in an ancient country, where, on account of 
the clearness of the summer season, they could first discern them ; 
such are Egypt and Syria, where the stars are clearly seen, there being 
neither rains nor clouds to hinder their sight; and because we are 
more remote from this fine summer weather than the barbarians, we 
came later to the knowledge of those stars.’’” The following passage, 
from the Rev. W. B. Galloway's book on Egypt, coincides most 
thoroughly with what I have already stated in regard to the topography 
of the first mythical period : “‘ The conflagration of Phwethon, divested 
of fable, is interpreted as that of Sodom by the author of an ancient 
poem ascribed to Tertullian; it is also regarded by the historians and 
philosophers of antiquity as a physical fact. Plato in his Timaus 
mentious that a venerable Egyptian priest told Solon so, though asso- 
ciating it with an erroneous physical theory. The Scholiast in the 
Timeus connects it with the mention of the flood of Ogyges and 
Deucalion, and with the period of the latter; and he informs us that 
the conflagration was in Ethiopia, which we may construe vaguely as 
some part of the subject territory of Cush, who in early times may be 
viewed as claiming patriarchal supremacy over all the tribes of Ham, 
and thus over Canaan.” Even Egypt was called Ethiopia and Ogygia, 
as we learn from Eustathius. Julius Africanus gives the same genera] 
designation of the locality; and he too associates it with the period 
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of a flood, indicating, but erroneously, that of Deucalion. On the 
authority of Acusilaus he puts Ogyges 1020 years before the first 
Olympiad, or equivalent to 1796 years before Christ; to which time 
he also refers the Exodus of Israel, much too early a date for the latter 
event, perhaps not early enough for the flood of Ogyges, but which 
would place it during the residence of the Israelites in Egypt, 255 
years before the Exodus. Ogyges, who afterwards founded Eleusis, is 
said by Thallus to have been of the race of giants who warred against 
heaven ; and, being defeated, he fled as an emigrant from Phenicia to 
the land then called Acte, but since Attica. The flood which hap- 
pened in his day through the overflowing of a river, may, therefore, 
have been not in Greece, but in the country from which he emigrated 
thither. The Scholiast on Plato does not say that it was in Greece, 
but only that Ogyges was king of Attica. In the Latin of the Chronicus 
Canon of Eusebius we accordingly find it mentioned thus: ‘“ Dilavium 
Egypti hoe tempore fuit, quod factum est sub Ogyge.’’' More pro- 
bably it was in Canaan than in Egypt, though known to the Egyp- 
tians ;'" and it is not unlikely that the flow of the waters of the 
Jordan, which must necessarily have preceded the bursting in and 
final settling down of the basin of the Dead Sea to its present form, 
meets us in this tradition, which has since become transferred to 
Greece, partly from the emigration of Ogyges thither, and also partly 
from its having become confounded with a later flood. Ptolemy the 
geographer informs us that near the Climax, an ascent or hill in or 
near tle Idumean range, there was a spring having Averpian associa- 
tions, for it was called “the Stygian fountain.’ Apollodorus makes 
Pheethon a native of Syria and son of Tithonus (who has Egyptian, and 
Assyrian, and Persian connections). Ovid, who seems in some things 
to have taken his materials from Acusilaus, in others doubtless from a 
variety of other ancient writers of history genuine or traditionary, 
makes him contemporary with Epaphus, and he glances at the existence 
of a wide-spread inundation, or sea of collected waters, at or just fol- 
lowing the period of the conflagration of Phzthon, and at the spot 
where the earth sank down to a lower level. Clement of Alexandria 
puts the conflagration in the time of Crotopus. Johannes Antiochenus 


101 “ The Egyptian deluge was at this time, which took place under Ogyges.” 


108 There is every reason to believe that the plutonic agency at work in the lower basin of the 
Jordan was of a wide-spread character, and materially altered the face of the country towards 
the shores of the Red Sea, and probably eastward towards Egypt. 
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connects it with the story of the giants (Titans as Thallus calls them), 
but throws it back towards the flood, and he places it on the river 
Eridanus, but he does not understand the right Eridanus, the Jordan. 
The Titans are mentioned in Phewnician history as a race of men who 
lived by agriculture and hunting. The name Ogyges, as connected 
with the Titans or gignts, may itself be suggestive of the neighbour- 
hood of the Jordan, where, at a later period, the last survivor of the 
remnant of the giauts bore the name of “Ly, yiyas, ** Og, the giant,” ” 
(the spelling yyy survives only as a proper name of one of the giant 
race).’" Minos, the first great lawgiver of (ireece, is frequently called 
a Phenician, while his descent from Cadmus through Europa (Cadmus 
being placed midway between Egypt and Phoenicia), and the presence 
of his name i: Minois near Gaza, which is the border of the Chereth- 
ites or Cretans, completely identify him with Palestine. We have the 
authority of l’ausanias for stating that the Hebrews shewed the grave 
of Silenus, and that statues of him were dug up in Palestine;'” and 
that of Vliny to the fact that the nurse of Bacchus was buried at Beth 
shan or Scythopolis.““ As interesting as these is the tradition that 
Feridun of Persia, who lived a considerable time after the great destruc- 
tion that preceded the reign of Gilshah or Ubul Muluk, founded Jeru- 
salem in 1729 B.C ‘Gentile and Jewish records,”’ says Dean 


Stanley, “combine in placing the earliest records of Phoenician civiliza- 


tion by the Assyrian lake’? (the Dead Sea).’* The Hyesos or shep- 


nerd line of Egypt, who are made the authors of civilization, are 
invariably derived from Pheonicia, Philistia and the borders of ePales- 
tine and Arabia, to which region they are in part supposed to have 
returned. The name * Pheenician pastors’’ is the one by which they 
are most ireque ntly de signated 

The extracts and references given above tend to prove two things: 
first, that the primitive civilization, of which records remain, is to be 
found in the southern part of Palestine, whence it extended south- 
westward into Egypt; and second, that this primitive civilization was 
the work of a very mixed people, known as Pheenicians. I call the 
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Pheenicians a very mixed people, although it has been customary to 
call them pure Hamites, and to accept the statement of Augustine that 
they descended from Canaan,” because the evidence of Semitic, and 
especially of Indo-European elements, in their persons, language and 
civilization, is diametrically opposed to any such notion. As well 
might we conclude, because the inhabitants of England are called 
Britons, that their physical conformation, character, language, civiliza- 
tion, ete., are Celtic. The following passage from Lenormant and 


Chevalier’s Manual must be read cum grano salis, the granum being 


a wholesome ignoring of all such ethnic terms as Canaanite, Cushite, 
Semitic, Japetic. It will then simply indicate that a people who once 
dwelt in the eastern part of Southern Palestine, at a subsequent period 
migrated to Phenicia. ‘The traditions of the Phoenicians collected 
at Tyre itself by Herodotus, ever careful and intelligent in the choice 
of his sources of information, and also accepted by the judicious Trogus 
Pompeius ; those of the inhabitants of Southern Arabia preserved by 
Strabo; and finally those still current in Babylonia during the first 
centuries of the Christian era, when the Syro-Chaldee original of the 
book of Nabathwan Agriculture was revised—all agree in stating that 
the Canaanites (Phoenicians) at first lived near the Cushites, on the 
banks of the Erythrwan Sea or Persian Gulf, on that portion of the 
coast of Bahrein designated El Katif on our modern maps of Arabia. 
Pliny speaks of a land of Canaan, in this neighbourhood, in his time. 
Strabo speaks of the “ Islands of Tyre and Aradus,”’ the Bahrein Isles of 
our day, containing temples similar to those of the Pheenicians; “and,” 
he adds, “if we may believe the inhabitants, the islands and the town 
of the same name in Phcenicia are their own colonies ” According to 
Trogus Pompeius, the Canaanites (Phoenicians) were driven from their 
first settlements by earthquakes, and then journeyed (northwards) 
towards Southern Syria. The traditions preserved in “ Nabathwan 
Agriculture’’ state, on the contrary, that they were violently expelled, 
in consequence of a quarrel with the Cushite (?) monarchs of Babylon 
of the dynasty of Nimrod; and this is also the account given by the 
Arabian historians, who have recorded very precisely the traditions as 
to the migration of the Canaanites, whom they term the original 
Awalekites, descendants of Ham, carefully distinguishing them from 
the second, the Biblical Amalekites, of Semitic race." One branch of 
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the great Pheenician stock, according to Dr. Movers," is the nation of 
the Philistines, aud of them I cannot forbear quoting Hitsig’s decided 
language, “Ich habe gefunden: die Philistier sind keine Semiten, 
sondern pelasgischen Stammes; und ihre Sprache war deren spirliche 
Ueberreste, meist Eigennamen, darthun, mit dem Sanskrit und dem 
Griechischen verwandt.’’"? It is not a little remarkable that the first 
state we hear of after the destruction of the cities of the plain is that 
of Abimelech, king of the Philistines of Gerar, who bordered closely 
upon the Amalekites."” These Philistines, who are shown from the 
names Phicol, Ahuzzath, Gerar, etc., to have been of the Indo-European 
or Japhetic family, like the Phanician pastors of Eyypt,'’ were in a 
favourable position for invading that country, as the Arabian tradition 
charges them with doing;'* being situated just midway between the 
old home on the Jordan, whence earthquake and flood expelled them, 
and the coveted wealth of the Nile valley. A striking coincidence 
appears in the earliest history of Persia, which has links to bind it 
with that of almost every other people, and especially with the histories 
of Egypt, India, Chaldea and Arabia. The first Iranian king, after 
the great destruction of mankind, which came upon them on account 
of their wickedness, was Gilshah or Kaiomers, whom the Arabs call 
Ubul-Muluk, or the Father of Kings.’ His grandson Houcheng, or 
Pischdad, connects by the first name with the Indian Vichnou, and by 
the second, removing the mere prefix of the Coptic article (Pi), with 
the Arab Shedad, which is identical with the Welsh Seithwedd, the 
Indian Soutadanna, the Egyptian (Fo)stat, the Philistine Ashdod, and 
the Athenian Astu or Fastu."” The legend connected with this 
name is invariably that of a flood. The son of Houcheng, again, 
is Tahmouras, who is thoroughly identified with Demarous, or Dema- 
roon, of Phenicia, and Demophoon of the Greek story."” This latter 


MM Movers die Phoenizier, i, p. 1, &« 
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(Demaroon) with the river Damouras or Tamyras, in Phoenicia, and thus with Tamyras of 
Cyprus. Tahmouras, like Tamyras, is the sun. As Demarous is the father of Melcartus, so 
Tahmouras is father of Djemschid. As Demaroon is adopted son of Dagon, so is Tahmouras the 
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name, as well as the Dagon connection of Houcheng, Vichnou, 
Shedad, Ashdod, etc., give us families whose history is connected 
with that of Ceres, which forms one of the earliest of ancient tradi- 
tions. Eleusis, the abode of Demophoon, Celeus, his supposed father, 
Elysium of the Greeks and Latins, Kailasa of the Hindoos, and 
Gilshah of the Persians, with many similar names, meet in Elusa 
or Khulasa (according as the breathing is absent or present), which 
is a town and region in Gerar. Near at hand is Aroer, whence came 
one of the Ceres line, Erechtheus of Aroura. There, indeed, sprang 
into existence the Aryan race, as a race of husbandmen. Not far off, 
towards the Mediterranean, is Jenysus, which is so thoroughly identified 
with the Nyssa in which Bacchus was born, and from which Proser- 
pine was carried away." Space will not permit me to enlarge further 
upon this most interesting subject. Enough has been said to indicate, 
if not to prove true, my belief (the proof is yet to come in future 
papers), that the morning of History rose in the south of Palestine, 
whence it passed to a brighter Egyptian day; and that the “ Myths 
of the Dawn” may all be transmuted into genuine narratives of facts 
by a careful comparison of them one with the other, with the region 
specified, and with undoubted history, Biblical and Monumental. 

Let the “single community and place’’ of Faber be the Egyptian 
Empire at its largest extent, when no civilized nation was known to 
exist beyond its bounds. These were marked on the north by Mount 
Amanus; on the east by the Euphrates and Tigris and the Persian 
Gulf; on the south by the limits of Arabia Felix and Ethjopia ; and 
on the west by the Sahara and the Mediterranean. Europe was a 
desert wilderness, peopled, perhaps, after the manner of the American 
continent, when first discovered ; and the greater part of Asia was in 
the same condition. When did the nations who received their school- 
ing within the limits mentioned go forth into the world beyond, to 
give to history the unmistakable record of a distinct national life in 
Persia and Asia Minor, Greece, and the Islands, Rome and Carthage, 
and the later seats of empire in the north and west? This question 
may be difficult to answer with exactness; but monumental evidence 
exists to show that as late as the date of the Exodus (1491 B.C.), the 


son of Houcheng or Pischdad, and Demophoon of Celeus (Khulasa), the favourite of Ceres. 
There is a Wady Taamirah running from Bethlehem (the house of bread) to the Dead Sea, 
Ritter’s Comp. Geog., iii., 135. The Demo or Dema in the above names suggest of themselves 
a connection with Demeter, Damithales, Demo, Damia, &c. Guigniaut, iii., 616. 

ne Guigniant, iii., 67. Diod. Sic. i, 8, ili., 34, &e 
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bounds specified were not exceeded. There is also decided evidence 
to the fact that, with Egyptians, Ethiopians, Libyans, Chaldwans, 
Arabians, Phoenicians and Syrians, whose respective countries fall with- 
in these limits, there then dwelt Persians and Indians; Lydians, Cap- 
padocians, Phrygians and other peoples, who afterwards colonized Asia 
Minor ; Greeks and Italians; Moors and Carthaginians ; as well as the 
ancestors of the German and Celtic peoples." During the long period 
lying between the Dispersion of Babel and the Exodus of Israel, the 
common literature, religion, art, language—the common civilization, in 
fact,—of the world had time to develope itself in Egypt and the adja- 
cent countries. Egypt was the cradle of civilization, not the teacher, 
but the school of the whole world. Of humanity, as of humanity's 
divine representative, the saying of the Father is true, “Out of Egypt 
have I called my son.”’” 


9 Lenormant and Chevalier, i, 246, 249, 255, 259, 260, &c. 
3 Hosea, xi, 1. Matthew, ii., 15 
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TORONTO OF OLD: 
A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 
(Continued from Vol. X1II1., p. 112.) 


BY THE REV. DR. SCADDING 


XLIL.—QUEEN STREET- FROM BROCK STREET TO BATHURST STREET 

The first occupant of the next lot (No. 16) westward was Mr. Baby, of whom we have 
spoken in former sections, Opposite wae the home of Bernard Turquand, an Englishman of 
of note, for many years first clerk in the Receiver General's department. He was an early 
promoter of amateur boating amongst us, a recreation with which possibly he had become 
familiar at Malta, where he was long a resident. Just beyond, and on the same side, was the 
dwelling-place of Major Winniett, —a long, low, one-storey bungalow, of a neutral tint in colour, 
its roof spreading out, verandah: wise, on both sides 

After the name of Mr. Baby, on the early plan of the park-lots, comes the name of Mr. 
Grant—‘‘the Hon. Alexander Grant.” During the interregnum between the death of 
Governor Hunter and the arrival of Governor Gore, Mr. Grant, as senior member of the Execu- 
tive Council, was President of Upper Canada. The Parliament that sat during his brief 
adininistration, appropriated £800 to the purchase of instruments for illustrating the principles 
of Natural Philosophy, ‘‘ to be deposited in the hands of a person employed in the Education 
of Youth ;" from the debris of which collection, preserved in a mutilated condition in one of 
the rooms of the Home District School building, we ourselves, like others probably of our 
contemporaries, obtained our very earliest inkling of the existence and significance of scientific 
apparatus, In his speech at the close of the session of 1806, President Grant alluded to this 
action of Parliament in the following terms: ‘‘The encouragement which you have given for 
procuring of the means necessary for communicating of useful and ornamental knowledge to 
the rising generation, meets with my approbation, and, I have no doubt, will produce the most 
salptary effects.” Mr. Grant was also known as Commodore Grant, having had, at one time, 
command of the Naval Force on the Lakes . 

After Mr. Grant's name appears that of ‘ E. B. Littlehales.” This is the Major Littlehales 
with whom those who familiarize themseves with the earliest records of Upper Canada become 
80 well acquainted. He was the writer, for example, of the interesting Journal of an Exploring 
Excursion from Niagara to Detroit in 1793, to be seen in print in the Canadian Literary Maga- 
zine of May, 1834; an expedition undertaken, as the document itself seta forth, by the Lieut, 
Governor, accompanied by Captain Fitzgerald, Lieutenant Smith of the 5th Regiment, and 
Lieutenants Talbot, Grey and Givins, and Major Littlehales, starting from Niagara on the 4t 
of February, arriving at Detroit on the 18th, by a route which was 270 miles in length. The 
return began on the 23rd, and was completed on the 10th of the following month. It was in this 
expedition that the site of London, on the Thames, was first examined, and judged to be “a 
situation eminently calculated for the metropolis of all Canada.” “‘ Among other essentials,” 
says Major Littlebales, ‘it possesses,the following advantages: command of territory, —inter, 
nal situation,—central position,—facility of water-communication up and down the Thames 
into Lakes St. Clair, Erie, Huron, and Superior, navigable for boats to near its source, and 
for small craft probably to the Moravian settlement,—to the southward by a small portage to 
the waters flowing into Lake Huron-—-to the south-east by a carrying-place into Lake Ontario 
and the River St. Lawrence; the soil luxuriantly fertile, the land rich and capable of being 
easily cleared, and soon put into a state of agriculture,—a pinery upon an adjacent high knoll, 
and other timber on the heights, well calculated for the erection of public buildings, —a climate 
not inferior to any part of Canada.” The iutention of the Governor, at one time, was that the 
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future capital should be named Geonoura, in compliment to George II]. Had that intention 
beeu adhered to, posterity would have been saved some coufasion. To this hour, the name of 
our Canadian London gives trouble in the post-office and elsewhere. Georgina was a name not 
inaptly conceived, suggested doubtless by the tithe ‘‘ Augusta,” borne by so many places of old, 
as, for example, by London itself, the Veritable, in honour of the Augustus, the Emperor of 
the day. We might perhaps have rather expected Georgiana, on vhe analogy of Aureliana 
(Orleans), from Aurelius, or Georgia, after Julia, a frequent local appellation from the imperial 
Julius Already, in a preceding reign, had Georgius yielded Georgia as the name of a province, 
and more recently, Herechel’s Georgium sid rather elegantly imitative of Horace’s Julium 
sidus. We presume, also, that the large subdivision of Lake Huron, known as the Georgian 
Bay, had a like loyal origin for ite name 
An inerdent not r 1 in Major I leh Journal was the order of a grand parade (of 
ten men), and a fort ‘ harge of musketry, issued in jocose mood by the Governor to Lieut 
Givins ; which was d as a cerem of inauguration for the new capital.._The 
name Georg h nate nw ooasion, is preserved in that of the now 
flourishir ' rvina on L An adventure, however, in which Lieut 
Oivins’ nan pears re d lehales, as taking place at this time, in the 
following ms i liar h hase! a herd of deer in company with Lieut. 
Givins,” he “retun t , but brought with them a large porcupine ; which 
Was Very ® t ‘ ve remarks, “as sions were nearly exhausted. Thix animal,” 
he observes, “ afforded : “i rep nd tasted like a pig.” The Newfoundland dog, he 
continues tu pte t } - ine, but soon got his mouth filled with the barbed 
undertook to extract them, Major Littlehales 


lly apy a root 


t, one by one, and caret 
Major Littlehales’ journal it appears 
lay’s proceedings by singing ‘ l save 


site of London, we have it recorded: 


the sonth side of the Thames After 
well.cooked by Lientenant Smith, who 
lL aave t King, and went to rest The 


eaks of Major Littlehales in the following 


* he says, “1 must make ular 
itant and first # ‘ the 
of the whol 
pplication. Maj 
intry This is 
eness, prudence 
nd respect which he universal! 
of this officer is contradicted. ‘‘ We have 
mber last of the death of Col. Littichales 
m him dated in England” He had 
pr bly returne t t " n the same paper a flying rumour is noticed, 
to the ** that leney ror meoe is appointed Governor General of the 
Canadas 
Major Littlehales’ park-lot became subsequently the property of Capt. John Denison, and 
from him descended to his heir Col rge Taylor Denison, fron n the street now passing 
from south t rth h name, nis Avenue This thoroughfare was, in the first 
instance, the dr Hi he homestead of the estate, Bellevue, a large white cheery-looking 
abode, lying far back but pleasantly visible from Lot Street through a long vista of overhanging 
trees. —From the old Bellevue has spread populous colonies at Dovercourt, Rusholme and 
elsewhere, marked, like their progenitor, with vigour of character, and evincing in a succession 
of instances strong aptitude for military affairs. Col. Denison’s grandson, G. T. Denison 
tertivs, is the author of a work on “‘ Modern Cavalry, its Organisation, Armament and Employ- 
ment in War,” which has taken a recognized place in English stratagetical literature 
In accordance with an early Canadian practice, Capt. John Denison set apart on his property 
a plot of ground as a receptacle for the mortal remains of himself and his descendants. The 
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place selected for this purpose was a picturesque spot on land possessed by him on the Humber 
river, entailing at the same time the surrounding property. In 1853,-—although at that date an 
act of parliament had cancelled entails,—his heir, Col. G. T. Denison, primus, connected the 
land referred to together with the burial plot, perpetually with his family and descendants, by 
converting it into an endowment for an ecclesiastical living, to be always in the gift of the 
legal representative of his name. This is the projected rectory of St. John's on the Humber. 
In 1857, a son of Col. Denison's, Robert Britton Denison, erected at his own cost, in immediate 
proximity to the old Bellevue homestead, the church of St. Stephen, and took steps to make 
it in perpetuity a recognized ecclesiastical benefice 

The boundary of Major Littlehales’ lot westward was near what is now Bathurst Street. In 
front of this lot, on the south side of Lot Street, and stretching far to the west, was the Gov- 
ernment Common, of which we have previously spoken, on which was traced out, at first 
ideally, aud at length in reality, the are of a circle of 1,000 yards’ radius, having the Garrison 
as its centre. Southward of the concave side of this are no buildings were for a long time 
permitted to be erected. This gave rise to a curiously shaped enclosure, northward of St 
Andrew's Market-house, wide towards the east, but vanishing off to nothing on the west, at 
the point where Lot Street formed a tangent with the military circle 

Of Portland Street and Bathurst Street we have already spoken in our survey of Front Street. 
Immediately opposite Portland Street was the abode, at the latter period of his life, of Dr. Lees 
to whom we have referred in our accounts of Front and George Streets. Glancing northward 
as we pass Bathurst Street, which, by the way, north of Lot Street, was long known as 
Crookshank's Lane, we are reminded again of Mr. Murchison, whom we have likewise briefly 
commemorated elsewhere. The substantial abode to which he retired after acquiring a good 
competency, aud where in 1870 he died, is to be seen on the cast side of Bathurst Street. 


XLIL-QUEEN STREET FROM BATITLURST STREET TO THE ASYLUM 

The names which appear in the early plans of York and its suburbs, as the first possessors of 
the park lotsa westward of Major LitUlehales’, are, in order of succession, respectively, Col. 
David Shank, Capt. McDonell, Capt. 8. Smith, Capt. A. Shaw, Capt. Bouchette. We then 
arrive at the line of the present Dundas road, where it passes at right angles north from the 
line of Queen Street. This thoroughfare is not laid down in the plans. Then follow the 
names of David Burns, William Chewett and Alexander MacNab (conjointly), Thomas Ridout 
and William Allan (conjointly), and Angus Macdonell. We then reach a road duly marked, 
leading straight down to the French Fort, Fort Rouillé, commonly known as Fort Toronto 
Across this road westward, only one lot is laid off, and on it is the name of Berjamin Hallowell. 

Most of the names first enumerated are very familiar to those whose recollections embrace 
the period to which our attention is now being directed. Many of them have occurred again 
and again in these papers 

In regard to Col. David Shank, the first occupant of the park lot westward of Major 
Littichales’, we must content ourselves with some brief “collections.” In the Simcoe 
correspondence, preserved at Ottawa, there is an interesting mention of him, associated, as it 
appropriately happens, with his neighbour-locatees to the cast and west here on Lot Street. 
In a private letter to the “Secretary of War,” Sir George Yonge, from Governor Simcoe, 
dated Jan. 17th, 1792, announcing his arrival at Montreal, en route for the new Government, 
still far up ‘‘ the most august of rivers,” Capt. Shank is spoken of as being on his way to the 
same destination in command of a portion of the Queen's Rangers, in company with Capt. 
Smith. There is noted im the same document, it will be observed, a gallant achievement of 
Capt. Shaw's, who, the Governor reports, had just successfully marched with his division of 
the same regiment all the way from New Brunswick to Montreal, in the depth of winter, on 
snow-shoes, “It is with infinite pleasure,” writes Governor Simcoe to Bir George Yonge, 
“that I received your letter of the lst of April by Capt. Littlehales. On the 13th of June,” 
he continues, “ that offleer overtook me on the St. Lawrence, as 1 was on my passage in 
batteaux up the most august of rivers. It has given me great satisfaction,” the Governor 
says, “that the Queen's Rangers have arrived so early. Capt. Shaw, who crossed in the depth 
of winter on snow-shoes from New Brunswick, is now at Kingston with the troops of the two 
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first ships ; and Captains Shank and Smith, with the remainder, are, 1 trust, at no great 
distance from this place,—as the wind has served for the last 36 hours, and I hope with 
sufficient force to enable them to pass the Rapids of the Richelieu, where they have been 
@etained some days.” Governor Simcoe himself, as we learn from this correspondence, had 
landed at Qnebec on the 11th of November preceding (1791) in thy “Triton,” Capt. Murray, 
“after a blustering passage.” 

In addition to the lot immediately after Major Littlehales’, Col. Shank also possessed another 
in this range, just beyond, viz, No. 21 

The Capt. McDonell, whose name appears on the lot that follows Col. Shank's first lot, 
was the aide-de-camp of Gen. Brock, who fell, with that general, at Queenston Heights. 
Capt. McDonell’s lot was afterwards the property of Mr. Crookshank, from whom what is now 
Bathurst Street North had, as we have remarked, for a time the name of Crookshank’s Lane. 

Capt. 8. Smith, whoso name follows those of Capt. McDonell and Col. Shank, was afterwards 
President Smith, of whom already. The park lot selected by him was subsequently the 
property of Mr. Duncan Cameron, a member of the Legislative Council, well-remembered 
The southern half of this lot now forms the site and grounds of the University of Trinity 
College. At an early period, the whole property was known by the graceful appellation of 
Gore Vale. Gore was in honour of the Governor of that name. Vale denoted the ravine 
which indented a portion of the lot through whose meadow-land meandered a pleasant little 
stream. This brooklet will hereafter be famous in scholastic song. It will be regarded as the 
Cherwell of an infant Christ Charch; the Cephissus of a Canadian Academus It irrigates 
the elmy dale which gives such agreeable variety to the park of Trinity College, and which 
renders so charming the views from the Provost's Lodge After the decease of Mr Cameron, 
Gore Vale was long occupied by his excell and benevolent sister, Miss Janet Cameron. We 
observe Mr. Cameron's name, in conjunction with that of Mr. Allan, attached to an advertise 
ment calling for tenders for the erection of a Church in York in 1803. “ Wanted: a Quantity of 
Pine, Boards, Scantling, Stones and Lime for building a Church in this Town. Any person 
inclined to furnish any of these articles, will please to give ther proposals at the lowest 
prices, to the Subscribers, to be laid before the Committee D. Cawernow, W. Attan 
York, Ist Jane, 1803." 

Here we have the rudiments of St. James's Charch, whose history we have already traced. 
In 1812, Mr. Cameron is churchwarden of the same church, with Mr. Alexander Legge as his 
colleague 

On the steep mound which overhangs the brook above mentioned, on its Bastern side, just 
where it is crossed by Queen Street, was, at an early period, a Blockhouse commanding the 
western approach to York. On the old plans this military work is shown, as also a path 
leading to it across the Common from the Garrison, trodden often probably by the relief party 
of the guard that would be stationed there {» anxious times 

In the valley of this stream a little farther to the west, on the opposite side of Queen Street, 
was a Brewery of local repute: it was a long, low-lying dingy-looking building of hewn logs : 
on the side towards the street a railed gangway led from the road to a door in its apper storey 
Conspicnous on the hill above the valley on the western side was the house, also of hewn logs 
but cased over with clap-boards, of Mr. Farr, the proprietor of the brewery, a north-of- England 
man in appearance and aspect, as well as in staidness and shrewdness of character. Hs spare 
form and slightly crippled gait were everywhere familiarly recognized. Greatly respected, h 
was still surviving in 1871 His chief assistant in the old brewery bore the name of Bow-heer 
(At Canterbury, we remember, many years ago, when the abbey of St. Augustine there, now a 
famous Missionary College, was a Brewery, on the beautifal turreted gateway, wherein were 
the “coolers,” the inscription “ Beer, Brewer” was conspicuous; the name of the brewer in 
occupation of the grand monastic ruin being Brrr, a common name, sometimes given as Bere ; 
but which in reality is Bear.) 

The stream which is here crossed by Queen Street is the same that afterwards flows below 
the easternmost bastion of the Fort. A portion of the broken ground between Parr’s and the 
Garrison was once designated by the local Government,—so far as an order in Council has 
force,—and permanently set apart, as a site for a Museum and Institute of Natural History 
and Philosophy, with Botanical and Zoological Gardens attached. , The project, originated by 
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Dr. Dunlop, Dr. Rees and Mr. Fothergill, and patronized by successive Lieutenant-Governors, 
@as probably too bold in its conception, and too advanced to be justly appreciated and 
earnestly taken up by a sufficient number of the contemporary public forty years ago. Tt 
consequently fell to the ground. It is to be regretted that, at all events, the land, for which 
an order in Council stands recorded, was not secured in perpetuity as a source of revenue for 
the promotion of Science. In the Canadian Institute we have the kind of Association which 
was designed by Dre. Dunlop and Rees and Mr. Fothergill, but minus the revenue which two 
or three building lots in a flourishing city would conveniently supply without wronging anyone. 

Capt. Hneas Shaw, the original locatee of the park-lot next westward of Colonel Shank’s 
second lot, was afterwards well known in Upper Canada as Major General Shaw. Like so 
many of our early men of note he was a Scotchman; a Shaw of Tordorach in Strathnairn. 
Possessed of great vigour and decision, his adopted country availed itself of his services ina 
civil as well as a military capacity, making him a member of the legislative and executive 
councils. The name by which his house and estate at this point were known, was Oakhill. 
The primitive domicile still exists and in 1871 is yet occupied by one of his many descendants, 
Capt. Alex. Shaw 

Of Col. Joseph Bouchette, whose name is read on the following allotment, we have had occa- 
sion already to speak. He was one of the many French Canadians of eminence who, fin the 
early days, were distinguished for their chivalrous attachment to the cause and service of 
England. The successor of Col. Bouchette in the proprietorship of the park lot at which we 
have arrived, was Col. Givins.—He, as we have already seen, was one of the companions of 
Gov. Simcoe in the first explorations of Upper Canada. Before obtaining a commission tn 
the army, he had been as a youth employed in the North West, and had acquired a familiar 
acquaintance with the Otchibway and Huron dialects. This acquisition rendered his services 
of especial value to the Government in its dealings with the native tribes, among whom also 
the mettle and ardor and energy of his own natural character gave him a powerful influence. 
At the express desire of Governor Simcoe he studied and mastered the dialecta of the Six 
Nations, as well as those of the Otchibways and their Mississagua allies. We ourselves 
temember seeing a considerable body of Indian chiefs kept in order and good humour mainly 
through the tact exercised by Col. Givins. This was at a Council held in the garden at Gov- 
ernment House some forty years since, and presided over by the then Lieut.-Governor Sir 
John Colborne. 

Col. Givins was Superintendent of Indian Affairs down to the year 1842. In 1828 his 
name was connected with an incident that locally made a noise for a time. A committee of 
the House of Aesembly, desiring to have his evid »nce and that of Col. Coffin, Adjutant General 
of Militia, in relation to a trespass by one Forsyth on Government property at the Falls of 
Niagara, commanded their presence at a certain day and hour. On referring to Sir Peregrine 
Maitland, the Lieutenant-Governor at the time, and also Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, 
permission to obey the mandate of the House was refused. Col. Givins and Col. Coffin were 
then arrested by the Sergeant-at-arms, after forcible entry effected at their respective domi- 
ciles, and were kept confined in the common gaol until the close of the session. The following 
ia Col. Coffin’s letter to Major Hillier, private secretary to the Governor, on the occasion : 


“Yoru, March 22nd, 1828. 

“ Bir,—I beg leave to request that you will state to the Lieutenant Governor that in obedience 
to the communication I received through you, that his Excellency could not give me permission 
to attend a Committee of the House of Assembly for the reasons therein stated, that I did 
not attend the said Committee, and that in consequence thereof, I have been committed this 
evening to the common gaol of the Home District, by order of the House of Assembly. I have 
therefore to pray that his Excelleacy will be pleased to direct that I may have the advice and 
assistance of the Crown Officers, to enable me to take such steps as I may be instructed on the 
occasion. I have the honour, &c., N. Corrix, Adj. Gen. of Militia.” 


No redress was to be had. The Executive Council reported in regard to this letter that upon 
mature consideration they could not advise that the Government should interfere tu give any 
Girection to the Crown Officers, as therein solicited. Sir Peregrine Maitland was rem ved from 
the Government in the same year. SirGeorge Murray, who in that year suceeeded M:. Haskis 
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son as Colonial Secretary, severely censured him for the line of action adopted in relation to 
the Forsyth grievance. Colonels Givins and Coffin afterwards brought an action against the 
Speaker of the House for false imprisonment, but they did not recover: for the legality of the 
imprisonment, that is the right of the House to convict for what they had adjudged a contempt, 
was confirmed by the Court of King’s Beach, by a solemn judgment rendered in another cause 
then pending, which involved the same question 

Although its hundred-acre domain is being rapidly narrowed and circumscribed by the 
encroachments of modern improvement, the old family abode of Col. Givins still stands, 
wearing at this day a look of peculiar calm and tranquillity, screened from the outer world by 
a dark grove of second-growth pine, and overshadowed by a number of acacias of unusual 
height and girth. Governor Gore aud his lady, Mra. Arabella Gore, were constant visitors at 
this house ; and here to this day is preserved a very fine portrait, in oil, of that Governor. It 
will satisfy the ideal likely to be fashioned in the mind by the current traditions of this par- 
ticular ruler of Upper Canada. In contour of countenance and in costume be is plainly of 
the type of the English country squire of a former day. He looks good humoured and shrewd ; 
sturdy and self-willed ; and fond of good cheer The cavalier style adopted by him towards 
the local parliament was one of the seeds of trouble at a later date in the history of Upper 
Canada. “He would dismiss the rascals at once.” Such was his determination on their 
coming to a vote adverse to his notions; and, scarcely like a Cromwell, but rather like a 
Louis XIV., though still not, as in the case of that monarch, with a riding-whip in his hand, 
bat nevertheless, in the undress of the moment, he proceeded to carry out his hasty resolve. 
The entry of the incident in the Journals of the House is as follows: “On Monday, 7th April, 
at 11 o'clock a.m., before the minutes of the former day were read, and without any previous 
notice, the Commons, to the great surprise of all the members, were summoned to the bar of 
the Legislative Council, when his Excellency having assented, in his Majesty's name, to several 
Ddills, and reserved for his Majesty's pleasure the Bank bill, and another, to enable creditors 
to sue joint debtors separate’y, put an end to the session by the following speech :—‘‘ Honour- 
able Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, —The 
session of the provincial legislature having been protracted by an unusual interruption of 


business at its commencement, your longer al 


wence from your respective avocations must be 
too great a sacrifice for the objects which remain to occupy gour attention. I have therefore 
come to close the session and permit you to return to your homes. In accepting, in the name 
of his Majesty, the supply for defraying the deficiency of the funds which have hitherto 
served to meet the charges of the administration of justice and support of the civil govern- 
ment of this province, I have great satisfaction in acknowledging the readiness manifested 
to meet this exigence.” 

Upper Canadadian society was, indeed, in an infant state; but the growing intelligence of 
many of its constituents, especially in the non-official ranks, rendered it unwise in rulers to 
push the feudal or paternal theory of goverument too far. The names of the majority in the 
particular division of the Lower House that brought on the sudden prorogation just 
deacribed are the following McDonell, McMartin, Cameron, Jones, Howard, Casey, Robin 
son, Nellis, Secord, Nichol, Burwell, McCormack, Cornwall. Of the minority: Van Koughnet, 
Crystler, Fraser, Cotter, McNabb, Swayze, and Clench 

Six weeks after, Governor Gore was on his way to England, not recalled, as it would seem, 
but purposing to give an acowunt of himself in his own person. He never returned. He is 
understood to have had a powerful friend at Court in the person of the Marquis of Camden 

In the account which we gave of some of the early ‘ork elections, a spirited address of 
Judge Thorpe'’s will be remembered The independent course pursued by that gentleman, 
when elected, excited the ire of the lieutenant-governor and his docile executive ; and the 
colonial minister of the day was induced to remove him from the Bench. On Governor Gore's 
second and final visit to England, some expressions of his gave rise to an action for libel on 
the part of Mr. Thorpe, the result of which was an award of damages for the plaintiff. 

One of the “districts” of Upper Canada was called after Governor Gore. It was set off, 
during his régime, from the Home and Niagara distncts. But of late years country names 
have rendered the old district names unfamiliar, In 1837, “the men of Gore” was a phrase 
invested with stirring associations. 
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The town of Belleville received its name from Gov. Gore. In early newspapers and other 
documents the word appears as Bellville, without the central ¢, which gives it now such a fine 
French look. And this, it is said, is the true orthography. “ Bell,” we are told, was the 
Governor's familiar abbreviation of his wife's name, Arabella: and the compound was sug- 
gested by the Governor jocosely as a name for the new village: but it was set down in 
earnest, and has continued, the sound at least, to this day. This off-hand assignment of a local 
name may remind some persons that Flos, Tay, and Tiny, which are names of three now popu- 
lous townships in the Penetanguishene region, are a commemoration of three of Lady Sarah 
Maitiand’s lap-dogs. Changes of names in such cases as these are not unjustifiable. 

In fact, the Executive Council itself, at the period of which we are speaking, had occasionally 
found it proper to change local names that had been frivolously given. In the Upper Canada 
Gazette of March 11th, 1822, we have several such alterations. It would seem that some one 
having access to the map or plan of a newly surveyed region, had inscribed across the parallelo- 
grams betokening townships a fragment of a well-known Latin sentence, ‘‘jus et norma,” placing 
each separate word in a separate compartment. In this way Upper Canada had for a time a 
township of ‘ Jus,” and more wonderful still, a township of “Et.” In the number of the Gazette 
of the date given above these names are formally changed te Barrie and Palmerston respectively. 
In the same advertisement, ‘‘ Norma,” which might have passed, is made “Clarendon.” Other 
impertinent appellations are alsy at the samejtime changed. The township of “‘ Yea" is ordered 
to be hereafter the township of ‘“ Burleigh,” with a humorous allusion to the famous nod, 
probably. The township of “No” is to be the township of Grimsthorpe; and the township of 
“ Aye,” the township of Anglesea. The name ‘‘ Et” may recall the street known as “ Of” alley, 
on the south side of the Strand, iu London, which “Of” is a portion of the name and title 
“George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham,” distributed severally among a cluster of streets in 
that locality. 

Gov. Gore was so fortunate as to be away from his Province during the whole of the war of 
1812-13. He obtained leave of absence to visit England in 1811, and returned to his post in 
1815, the Presidents, Isaac Brock, Roger Hale Sheaffe, and Gordon Drummond, Esquires, 
reigning in the interim. 

Under date of York U. C., Sep. 30, 1815, we read the following particulars inthe Gasette of 
the day :—“ Arrived on Monday last, the 25th instant, His Excellency Francis Gore, Esq., 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, to reassume the reins of government, 
His Excellency was received with a cordial welcome and the honours due to his rank; and 
was saluted by his M.S. Montreal, and Garrison.” We are also informed that ‘On Wednesday 
the 27th instant, he was waited on by a deputation, and presented with the following address, 
To His Excellency, Francis Gore, Esq., Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Upper Canada, 
&c., &c., &c. We, the Judges, Magistrates and principal Inhabitants of the Town of York, 
in approaching your Excellency to express our great satisfaction at beholding you once more 
among us, feel that we have still greater reason to congratulate ourselves on this happy event. 
Our experience of your pagt firm and liberal administration, by which the prosperity of the 
Province has been so essentially promoted, teaches us to anticipate the greater benefit from its 
resumption ; and this pleasing anticipation is confirmed by our knowledge of that paternal 
solicitade whieh induced you while in England to bring, upon all proper occasions, the interests 
of the Colony under the favourable attention of His Majesty's Government ; a solicitade which 
calls forth in our hearts the most grateful emotions. We rejoice that the blessings of peace are 
to be dispensed by one who is so well acquainted with the wants and feelings of the Colony ; 
and we flatter ourselves that York, recovering from a state of war, (during which she has been 
twiee in the power of the enemy,) will not only forget her disasters, but rise to greater pros- 
perity under your Excellency’s auspicious administration. York, September 27th, 1815. Thos. 
Scott, C.J, W. Dummer Powell, John Strachan, D.D., John McGill, John Beikie, M.P., Grant 
Powell, J. P., W. Chewett, J.P., J. G. Chewett, W. Lee, Sam. Smith, W. Claus, Benjamin Gale, 
D. Cameron, D. Boulton, jun., George Ridout, And. Mercer, Thomas Ridout, J.P., W. Jarvis, 
Bec. and Reg., 8. Jarvis, J. P., John Small, J.P., W. Allan, J.P., J. Givins, E. MacMahon, J- 
Scarlett, 8. Heward, Thos. Hamilton, C. Baynes, John Dennis, P. K. Hartney, Jno. Cameron, 
E. W. McBride, Jordan Post, jun., W. Knott, jun., Levi Bigelow, John Hays, T. R. Johnson, 
Lardner Bostwick, John Burke, John Jordan, W. Smith, sen., W. Smith, jun., J. Cawthra, 
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John Smith, Alex. Legge, Jordan Post, sen., Andrew O'Keefe, 8 A. L den, John Murchison, 
Thomas Deary, Ezek. Benson, A. McNabb, Edward Wright, John Evans, W. Lawrence, Thos. 
Duggan, George Duggan, Benjamin Cozens, Philip Clinger and Sheriff Ridout. To which His 
Breeliency was pleased to make the following anewer: Gentlemen: After so long an absence 
from this place ft is particularly gratifying to find the same sentiments of cordiality to me, 
and of approbation of my conduct, which I experienced during my former residence in this 
Province. It is but @oing me justice to say that, while in Burope, I paid every attention in 
my power to promote your prosperity; and such, you may be assured, shall be my future 
endeavour when residing amongst you; earnestly hoping that, under the fostering care of our 
Parent State, and under that security which Peace alone can bestow, this Colony will speedily 
become a valuable, though distant part of the British Empire. York, 27th September, 1815.” 
Under date of Oct. Tth following it is announced that “‘ His Royal Highness, the Prince 
Regent acting in the name and on the behalf of His Majesty, has been pleased to appotnt 
Thomas Fraser, Esquire, of Prescott, Neil McLean, Esquire, of Cornwall, Thomas Clark, 
Eequire, of Queenston, and William Dickson, Bequire, of Niagara, to be members of the 
Legislative Council ; Samuel Smith, Esquire, of Etobicoke, to be a member of the Executive 
Council, and Doctor John Strachan, to be an Honorary Member of the same Council.” 

By one of the acts passed during the administration of Gov Gore, the foundation was 
laid of a parliamentary library, to replace the one destroyed or dispersed during the occu- 
pation of York in 1418. In the session of 1816 the sum of 28900 was voted for the 
purchase of books for the use of the Legislative Council and House of Assembly. The 
sum of £800 for such a purpose contrasts poorly, however, with the £3,000 recommended 
fn the same session to be grauted to Gov. Gore himself for the purchase of “Plate.” 
The joint address of both Honses to the Prince Regent, on this eubject, was couched 
in the following terms: ‘‘ To his Royal Highness, George, Prince of Wales, Prince Regent of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, &c., &c., &c.: May ft please your Roya! 
Highness: We, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Legislative Counctl and 
House of Assembly of the Province of Upper Canada, in Provincial Parliament assembled, 
impressed with a lively sense of the firm, upright, and liberal administration of Francis Gore, 
Feq., Licutenant-Governor of this Province, as well as of his unceasing attention to the tndi- 
vidual and general interests of the colony during his absence, have unanimously passed a bill 
to appropriate the sum of three thousand pounds to enable him to purchase a service of plate, 
commemorative of our gratitude. Apprized that this spontaneous gift cannot receive the 
sanction of our beloved Sovereign in the ordinary mode, by the acceptance of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in his name and bebalf, we, the Legislative Council and Assembly of the Province of 
Upper Canada, humbly beg leave to approach your Royal Highness with an earnest prayer 
that you will approve this demonstration of our gratitude, and graciously be pleased to sanc- 
tion, in his Majesty's name, the grant of the Legislature in behalf of the inhabitants of Upper 
Canada. Wm. Dummer Powell, Speaker, Legislative Connecti! Chamber, 26th March, 1816. 
Allan Maclean, Speaker, Commons House of Assembly, 25th March, 1816." To which, as we 
are next informed, his Excellency replied : “Gentleman: I shall transmit your address to his 
Majesty's Minister, in order that this expression of your approbation of my past administration 
may be laid at the feet of his Royal Highness, the Prince Regent. Government House, York, 
Mth March, 1816." The Bill which suggested this allowance was popularly spoken of as the 
“Spoon-bill.” The House that passed the measure was the same thet, a few weeks later, was 
#0 abruptly dismissed 


XIII.—QUEEN STREET—FROM THE ASYLUM WESTWARD 


The name on the allotment following that occupied successively by Col, Bouchette and Col 
Givins is “‘David Burns.” Mr Burns, who had been a Navy surgeon, was the first Clerk of the 
Crown for Upper Canada, and one of the “ Masters in Chan ery.” He died in 1806. In the 
Oracle of Saturday, Feb. 15, in that year, we have verses to the memory of the late David 
Burns, Esq. We make the following extract, which is suggestive ; 


“ Say, power of Truth, so great, so unconfined, 
And solve the doubt which so distracts my mind-- 
Why Strength to Weakness is so near allied ? 
Perhaps ‘tis given to humble human pride. 
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At times perchance frail Nature held the sway, 
Yet dimm'd not ft the intellectual +4 

Reason and Truth triumphant beld their course, 
And list'ning hearers felt conviction's force : 
No precept mangled, text misunderstood, 

He thought and acted but for public good : 
His reasoning pure, his mind all manly light, 
Made day of that which else appear'd as night 
In him instruction aim'd at this great end 
Our fates to soften and our lives amend 

Yet he was man, and man ‘s the child of woe, 
Who seeks perfection, seeks not here below.” 

Of Col. W. Chewett, whose name appears next, we have made mention more than once 
His name, like that of his son, J. G. Chewett, is very familiar to those who have to exemine 
the plans and charts connected with early Upper Canadian history. Both were long dis- 
tinguished attachés of the Surveyor-General’s department. In 1802, Col. W. Chewett was 
Registrar of the Home District 

Alexander Macnab, whose name occurs next in succession, was afterwards Capt. Macnab. 
who fell at Waterloo, the only instance, as is supposed, of a Canadian slain on that occasion, 
In 1868, his nephew, the Rev. Dr. Macnab, of Bowmanville, was presented by the Duke of 
Cambridge in person with the Waterloo medal due to the family of Capt. Macnab. 

Alexander Macnab was also the first patentee of the first plot of ground whereon stands the 
house on Bay Street noted, in our account of the early press, as being the place of publication 
of the Upper Canada Gazette at the time of the taking of York, and subsequently owned and 
occupied by Mr. Andrew Mercer up to the time of his decease in 1871. 

Of Messrs. Ridout and Allaa, whose names are inscribed conjointly on the following park 
lot, we have already spoken ; and Angus Macdonell, who took up the next lot, was the barrister 
who perished, along with the whole court, in the Speedy 

The name that appears on the westernmost lot of the range along which we have been 
passing is that of Benjamin Hallowell. He was a near connection of Chief Justice Elmaley’s, 
and father of the Admiral, Sir Benjamin Hallowell, K.C.B. We observe the notice of Mr. 
Hallowell’s death in the Gazette and Oracle of the day, in the following terms: ‘‘ Died, on 
Thursday last (in March 28th, 1799), Benjamin Hallowell, Esq., in the 75th year of his age. 
The funeral will be on Tuesday next, and will proceed from the house of the Chief Justice to 
he Garrison Burying Ground at one o'clock precisely. The attendance of his friends is 
requested.” 

Associated at a later period with the memories of this locality is the name of Col. Walter 
O’Hara.—In 1808 an immense enthusiasm sprang up in England in behalf of the Spaniards, 
who were beginning to rise in spirited style against the domination of Napoleon and his family. 
Walter Savage Landor, for one, the distinguished scholar, philosopher and poet, determined 
to assist them in person asa volunteer. In a letter to Southey, in Angust, 1808, he says: “‘ At 
Brighton, I preached a crusade to two anditors: i. ¢., a crusade against the French in Spain: 
Inclination, be continues, was not wanting, and in a few minutes everything was fixed.” The 
two anditors, we are afterwards told, were both Irishmen, an O'Hara and a Fitzgerald. Landor 
did not himself remain long in Spain,—although long enough to expend, out of his own resources, 
a very large sum of money; but his companions continued to do good service in the Peninsula, 
in a military capacity, to the close of the war. In a subsequent communication to Southey, 
Landor speaks of a letter just received from his friend O'Hara ‘This morning,” he says, ‘1 
had a letter from Portugal, from a sensible man and excellent officer, Walter O'Hara. The 
officers do not appear,” he continues, “to entertain very sanguine hopes of success. We have 
lost a vast number of brave men, and the French have gained a vast number, and fight as well 
as under the republic.” The Walter O'Hara whom we here have Landor speaking of as “a 
sensible man and excellent officer,” is the Col, O'Hara at whose homestead, on a portion of the 
Hallowell park-lot, we have arrived, and whose name is one of our household words. Colone] 
O'Hara built on this spot in 1831, at which date the surrounding region was in a state of 
nature. The area cleared for the reception of the still existing spacious residence, with its 
lawn, gardev and orchards, remained for a number of years an oasis in the midst of a grand 
forest. A brief memorandum which we are enabled to give from his own pen of the Peninsular 
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portion of his military career, will be here in place, and will be deemed of interest. “I joined, 
he says, the Peninsular army in the year 1811, having obtained leave of absence from my British 
Regiment quartered at Canterbury, for the purpose of volunteering into the Portuguese army, 
then commanded by Lord Beresford. I remained in that force until the end of the war, and 
Witnessed all the varieties of service during that interesting period during which time I was 
twice wounded, and once fell inte the hands of a brave and generous enemy.” From 183] Col 
O’Uara held the post of Adjutant General in Upper Canada. His contemporaries will always 
think of him as a chivalrous, high-spirited, warm-hearted gentleman ; and in our annals here 
after he will be named among the friends of Canadian progress, at a period when enlightened 
ideas in regard to goverument and social life, derived from a wide intercourse with man in 
arge and ancient communities, were, amongst us, considerably misunderstood 

After passing the long range of suburban properties on which we have been annotating, the 
continuation, jn a right line westward, of Lot Street, used to be known as the Lake Shore 
Read. This Lake Shore Road, after passing the dugway, or steep descent to the sands that 
form the margin of the Lake, first skirted the graceful carve of Humber Bay, and then followed 
the irregular line of the shore all the way to the head of the Lake. It was a mere track, repre 
senting doubtless « trail trodden by the aborigines from time immemorial So late as 1813 all 
that could be said of the region traversed by the Lake Shore Road was the following, which we 
read in the “ Topegraphical Description of Upper Canada,” issued in London in that year, 
under the authority of Governor Gere; “* Further to the westward (i. ¢. of the river Humber),” 
we are told, “the Etobicoke, the Credit, and two other rivers, with a great many smaller 
streams, join the main waters of the Lake ; they all abound in fish, particularly salmon the 
Credit is the most noted; bere is a small house of entertainment for passengers. The tract 
between the Etobicoke and the head of the Lake,” the Topographical Description then goes on 
to say, “is frequented only by wandering tribes of Mississaguas. At the head of Lake Ontario,” 
We are then told, “there is a smaller Lake, within a long beach, of abuut five miles, from 
wh « there is an outlet to Lake Ontario, over which there is Lae At the south end of 
the beach,” it is added, “‘is the King’s Head, a gow! inn, erected for the accommodation of 
travellers, by order of his Excellency Major-General Simeoe, the Lieutenant-Governor. It is 
beautifully situated at a small portage which leads from the bead of a natural canal connecting 


Burlington Bay with Lake Outario, and is a good landmark. Burlington Bay,” it is then 


rather boldly asserted, ‘‘is perhaps as beautiful and romantic a situation as any in interior 
America, particularly if we include with it a marshy lake which fall » it, and a noble pro 
montory that divides them. This lake ms called Coote’s Paradise, and abounds with game.” 
(Coote’s Paradise had its name from Capt. Coote, of the Sth, a keen sportsman.) 

As to “the wandernng tribes of Mississaguas” who in ere still the only noticeable 
human beings west of the Etobicoke, they were in fact a portion of the great Otchibway nation 
From time to time, previous and subsequent to 1813, and for pecuniary considerations of 
various amounts they surrendered to the loca) Government their nominal right over the regions 
which they still cceupied in a scattered way In 1792 they surrendered 3,000,000 acres, com 
mencing four miles west of Mississa point, at the mouth of the river Niagara for the sum of 
£1,180 7 4. On the Sth of August, 1797, they surrendered 3,450 acres in Burlington Bay for 
the sur f £05 26. On the 6th September, 1506, 85,000 acres, commencing on the east bank 
of the Etobicoke river, brought them £1,000 5. On the 28th of October, 1818, “the Mississagua 
tract, Home District,” consisting of 648,000 acres, went for the respectable sum of £8,500 
On the Sth of February, 1820, 2,000 acres, east of the Credit reserve, bronght in £50. Al 
circumstances at the respective dates consitered, the values received for the tracts surrendered 
as thus duly enumerated may, by possibility, have been reasonabk ar rteret, it is 
stated, proposed to sel! all New Jersey for £5,000, 150 years ag But there remains one 
transfer from Mississagua to White ownership to be noticed, the equivalent accepted for 
which excites surprise ; and we can offer no explanatios On the lst of August, 1805, the 
records of the Indian Department infotm us, the “ Toronte Purchase” took place, comprising 
250,880 acres and stretching eastward to the Scarboro’ Heights: and the comsideration accepted 
therefor was the sum of ten shillings. Two dollars for the site of Toronto and its suburbs 
with an area extending eastward to Scarborough heights. On the early map from which we 
have been taking the names of the first locatees of the range of park-lots extending along 
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Queen Street from Parliament Street to Humber Bay, we observe the easternmost limit of the 
“Toronto Purchase” conspicuously marked by a curved line drawn northwards from the 
water's edge near the commencement of the spit of land which used to fence off Ashbridge’s 
Bay and Toronto Harbour from the lake 

In 1804, the Lake Shore Road stood in need of repairs, and in some places even of “ opening ” 
and “clearing out.” In the Vracle of Aug. 4th, in that year, we have an advertisement for 
“ Proposals from any person or persons disposed to contract for the opening anc repairing the 
Road and building Bridges between the Town of York and the Head of Burlington Bay.’ 
“Such proposals,” the advertisement goes on to say, “must state what prices the Party 
desirous of undertaking the aforesaid work will engage to finish and complete the same, and 
must consist of the following particulars: At what price per mile such person will open and 
clear out such part of the road leading from Lot Street, adjoining the Town of York (beginning 
at Peter Street) to the mouth of the Humber, of the width of 35 feet, as shall not be found to 
stand in need of any causeway. With the price also per Rod at which such party will engage 
to open, clear out, and causeway such other part of the same road as shall require to be cause- 
wayed, and the last-mentioned price to include as well the opening and clearing out, as the 
causewaying such Road. The causewaying to be 15 feet wide ; as also the price at which any 
person will engage to build Bridges upon the said Road of the width of 18 feet. And the same 
Commissioners will also receive proposals from any person or persons willing to engage to cut 
down three Hills at the following places, viz: —One at the Sixteen Mile Creek, another between 
the Sixteen and Twelve Mile Creek, and the third at the Twelve Mile Creek, And also for 
repairing, in a good and substantal manner, the Bridge at the outlet of Burlington Bay All 
the before-wentioned work to be completed, in a go avd substantial manner, on or before 
the last day of October next, and, when completed, the Money contracted to be given shall be 
paid by the Receiver-General, This advertisement is issued by William Allan and Duncan 
Cameron, of York ; James Ruggles and William Graham, of Yonge Street ; and Willian Apple- 
garth, of Flamboro’ East, Commissioners for executing Statute passed in Session of present 
year.” 

We now return to that point on Queen Street where, instead of continuing on westward by 
the Lake Shore Road, the traveller of a later era turned abruptly toward the north in order to 
pass into Dundas Street proper, the great highway projected, as we have observed, by the 
first organisers of Upper Canada and marked on the earliest manuscript maps of the Province, 
but not made practicable for human traffic until comparatively recent times 

Prom an advertisement in the Oracle of August 1806, we learn that Dundas Street was not, in 
that year, yet hewn out through the woods about the Credit. “ Notice is hereby given,” thus 
runs the advertisement referred to, “that the Commissioners of the Highways of the Home 
District will be ready on Saturday, the 25rd day of the present month of August, at eleven 
o'clock in the foreno at the Government Buildings in the town of York, to receive pro- 
posals and to treat with any person or persons who will contend to open and make the road 
called Dundas Street, leading through the Indian Reserve on the River Credit; and also to 
erect a bridge over the said River at or near where the said Road passes. Also to bridge and 
causeway (in aid to the Statute Labour) such other parts of such Road passing through the 
Home District, when such works are necessary, and for the performance of which the said 
Statute Labour is not sufficient. Thomas Ridout, Clerk of the Peace, Home District. York, 
6th August, 1506.” 

The early line of communication with the Head of the Lake was by the Lake Shore Road, 

This cross thoroughfare between the park lots of Mr. Bouchette or Col. Givins and Mr 
David Barns, was opened up by Col. G. T. Denison, senior, with the assistance of some of the 
embodied militia. The work of opening the road here, as well as further on through the front, 
was at first undertaken by a detachment of the regulars under the direction of an officer of 
the Royal Engineers. The plan adopted, we are told, was first to fell each tree by very labori- 
ously severing it from its base close to the ground, and then to smooth off the upper surface 
of the root or stump with an adze. As this process was necessarily slow, and after all not 
likely to result in a permanently good road, the proposal of Colonel, then Lieutenant, Denison» 
to set his militia-men to eradicate the trees bodily, was accepted—an operation with which 
they were all more or less familiar on their farms and in their new clearings. A fine broad 
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open track, ready, when the day for such farther improvements should arrive, for the reception 
of plank or macadam, was soon constructed 

Immediately at the turn northwards, out of the line of Lot Street, on the east side, were 
Sandford’s Inn, a watering-place for teams on their way into York, provided accordingly with 
a conspicuous pump and great trough, a long section of a huge pine tree dug out like a cance. 
Near by, a little to the east, was another notable inn, an early rival, as we suppose, of Sand- 
ford’s: this was the Blue Bell. A sign to that effect, at the top of a strong and lofty pole in 
front of its door, swung to and fro within a frame 

Just opposite, on the Garrison Common, there were for a long while low log buildings 
belonging to the Indian department. One of them contained a forge, in charge of Mr. Higgins, 
armourer to the department. Here the Indians could get, when necessary, their fishing-speara, 
axes, knives and tomahawks, and other implements of iren, sharpened and putin order One 
of these buildings was afterwards used as a school for the surrounding neighbourhood 

Immediately acrvss from Sandford's, on the park lot originally occupied by Mr. Burns, was 
a house, shaded with great willow trees, and surrounded by a flower garden and lawn, the 
abode for many years of the venerable widow of Capt. John Denison, who long survived her 
husband. Of her we have already once spoken in connexion with Peterfield. She was, as we 
bave intimated, a sterling old English gentlewoman of a type now vanishing, as we imagine, 


The house was afterwards long in the occupation of her son-in-law, Mr. John Feouings Taylor, a 


gentleman well-known to Canadian M P.'s during a long series of years, having been attached 
as Chief Clerk and Master in Chancery first to the Legislative Council of United Canada and 
then to the Senate of the Dominion 

To the right and left, as we passed north, wasa wet swamp, densely filled with ocdars of all 
shapes and sizes, and strewn plentifully with granitic boulders: a strip of land held in light 
esteem by the passers-by, in the early day, as seeming to be irreclaimable for agricultural pur- 
poses. But how admirably reclaimable in reality the acres hereabout were for the choices 
human purposes, was afterwards seen, when, for example, the house and grounds known as 
Foxley Grove, came to be cstablished. By the outlay of some money and the exercise of some 
discrimination, a portion of this same cedar swamp was rapidly converted into pleasure-ground, 
with labyrinths of full-grown shrubbery ready-prepared by nature's hand. Mr. James Bealey 
Harrison, who thus transformed the wild into a garden and plaisaunce, will be long remembered 
for his skill and taste in the culture of flowers and esculents choice and rare: as well as for his 
eminence as a lawyer and jurist. He was a graduate of Cambridge ; and before his emigration 
to Canada, had attained distinction at the English bar. He was the author of a work well 
known to the legal profession in Great Britain and here, entitled “An Analytical Digest of all 
the Reported Cases determined in the House of Lords, the several Courts of the Common Law 
in Bane and at Nisi Prius, and the Court of Bankruptcy, from Michaelmas Term, 1756, to 
Easter Term, 1848 ; including also the Crown Cases Referred: in Four Volumes During the 
regime of Sir George Arthur, Mr. Harrison wos Secretary of the Province and a member of the 
Executive Council; and at a later period he was Judge of the County and Surrogate Courts, 
The memory of Judge Harrison, as an English Gentleman, genial, frank, and straightforward, 
i@cherished among his surviving contemporaries 

On turning westward into Dundas Street proper, we were soon in the midst of a magnificent 
pine forest, which remained long undisturbed. The whole width of the allowance for road 
was here for a number of miles completely cleared. The highway thus well-defined was seen 
bordered on the right and left with a series of towering columns, the outermost ranges of an 
innumerable multitude of similar tall shafts set at various distances from each other, and 
cireumscribing the view in an irregular manner on beth sides, all helping to bear up aloft 
matted awning of deep-green, through which, here and there, glimpses of azure could be 
@aught, looking bright and cheery. The yellow pine predominated, a tree remarkable for the 
straightness and tallness of its stems, and for the height at which its branches begin. No 
fence on either hand intervened between the road and thi forest ; the rider, at his pleasure, 
could rein his horse aside at any point and take a canter in amongst the columns, the under- 
wood being very slight. Everywhere, at the proper season, the ground was sprinkled with 
wild flowers, with the wild lupin and the wild columbine ; and everywhere, at all times, the 
air was more or less fragrant with resinous exhalations. 
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In the heart of the forest, midway between York and the bridge over the Humber, was 
another famous resting-place for teams the Peacock Tavern—a perfect specimen of a respect- 
able wayside hostelry of the olden time, with very spacious driving-houses and other appro- 
priate outbuildings on an extensive scale. 

Not far from the Peacock a beaten track branched off westerly, which soon led the Eques- 
trian into the midst of beautiful oak woods, the trees constituting it of no great magnitade, 
but, as is often the case on sandy plains, of a gnarled, contorted aspect, each presenting a good 
study for the sketcher. This track also conducted to the Humber, descending to the valley of 
that stream where its waters, now become shallow but rapid, passed over sheets of rock. 
Here the surroundings of the bridle-road and foot-path were likewise picturesque, exhibiting 
rock plentifully amidst and beneath the foliage and herbage. Here in the vale of the Humber 
stood a large Swiss-like structure of hewn logs, with two tiers of balcony on each of its sides, 
This was the house of Mr. John Scarlett. It was subsequently destroyed by fire. Near by 
were mills and factories also belonging to Mr. Scarlett. He was well connected in England ; 
a man of enlightened views and fine personal presenee, He loved horses and was much at 
home in the saddle. A shrewd observer when out among his fellow men, at his own fireside 
be was a diligent student of books 
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TORONTO, OUNTARIOU,~ JUNE, 18 


AT THE MAGNETICAL OBSERVATORY, 


REGISTER, 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL 


Latitude—A®° 374 North. 
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RIGHTHANDEDNESS. 


BY DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF HISTORY AND ENGLISH LITERATURE IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


(Read before the Canadian Institute 27th January, 1871.) 


One after another of the assumed specialities of man, and his claims 
to a distinct classification in animated nature, is being rathlessly swept 
away, in the marvellous revolutions of modern science. Hiichel dis- 
cusses the steps by which he became a biped. Darwin follows down, 
from “an extremely remote period, his half-human ancestors,” trans- 
forming the imitative grow! of the first unusually wise ape, into the 
varied tones and cadences of the impassioned human orator. Cuvier’s 
assumption for man of a distinct order, equally apart from Quadrumana, 
and Cheiroptera, as from Brachiopoda or Gasteropoda, has long since 
been challenged ; and as for his Bimana, it is less in favour now than 
his classification of the medieval Devil, by means of the indispensable 
horns, tail and hoofs, as “a graminivorous animal.”” The most con- 
ceded to his Bimana in the levelling process of scientific revolution, is 
a place in the same order with Quadrumana, under a common title of 
Primates. Can anything more definite be made of an order of Unimana? 
Is man, with only rare and purely exceptional cases, right-handed ; 
and does he alone, and invariably, manifest this preferential use of the 
right limb? The answer to those questions may prove to have a value 
ip relation to more comprehensive enquiries. 
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The human hand is unquestionably the most perfect of hands, what- 
ever be its relation to inferior developments of a similar organ. The 
wonderful complexity of its structure, its nice delicacy of touch, and 
its adaptation in all ways for being the organ of un intelligent volition, 
fitted for the execution of every requirement of ingenuity and skill, 
alike suggest its recognition as one special and distinctive feature of 
man’s organization. The hand of the monkey is a locomotive, as well 
as a prehensile organ ; whereas the differences between the band and 
foot of man point to essentially diverse functions for each. The short, 
weak thumb, the long, nearly unifurm fingers, and inferior play of the 
wrist, are advantageous to the tree-climber, and pertain to the hand as 
an organ of locomotion; whereas the absence of all such qualities in 
the human hand secures its permanent delicacy of touch, and its 
general adaptation for all manipulative purposes. 

There are, however, unquestionably, traces of prehensile capacity in 
the human fvot; and even of remarkable adaptability to certain func- 
tions of the hand. Well-known cases have occurred, of persons born 
without hands, or early deprived of them, learning to use their feet in 
many delicate operations, including not ouly the employment of pen 
and pencil, but the use of scissors, with a facility which still more 
strikingly indicates the separate action of the great toe, and its thumb- 
like apposition to the others. Still the human foot is not ahand. The 
small size of the toes, as compared with the fingers, and the positiun 
and movements of the great toe, alike point to diverse functions, and a 
greatly more limited range of action in the normal use of the toes. 
But the latent capacity of the system of muscles of the foot—scarcely 
less elaborate than that of the hand,—is obscured to us by the rigid 
restraints of the modern shoe. The power of voluntary action in the 
toes manifests itself not only in cases where early mutilation, or malfor- 
mation at birth, compels the substitution of the foot for the hand; but 
among savages, where the unshackled foot is in constant use in climbing, 
and feeling its way through brake and jungle, the same free use of the 
toes, and especially the power of separating the great toe from the 
others, which may be seen in the involuntary movements of a healthy 
child, is retained. A very brief experience of the soft, yielding deer- 
skin moccasin of the Red Indian, in place of the rigid European shoe, 
restores even to the unpractised foot of the white man a freedom of 
action in the toes, a discriminating sense of touch, and a capacity for 
grasping rock or tree in walking or climbing, such as he had no concep- 
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tion of before. In the extreme case of the substitution of the foot for 
the hand, I have myself seen a woman, born without hands, execute 
elaborate pieces of scissor-work, and write not only with neatness, 
but — to apply the term adapted to perfect handiwork,— with great 
dexterity. 

But while such evidence shows a capacity of development of the 
haman foot for manipulative purposes, it very slightly affects the mani- 
fest diversity of functions indicated in the separate movements of the 
radius on the ulna, as contrasted with the fixity of the tibia and fibula ; 
the distinction in form and action of the thumb and great toe; and 
the diverse articulations of the hand and foot in relation to the arm and 
leg. The human hand, as an instrument of constructive ingenuity 
and artistic skill, etands wholly apart from all the organs applied to the 
production of analogous workmanship among the lower animals. Man 
only, in any strict sense, is a manufacturer. Where the constructive 
ingenuity of the lower animals brings them into comparison with him, 
the arts of the instinctive weaver or builder owe none of their approxi- 
mation to human workmanship to the development of an organ of 
manipulation. 

Nevertheless, though the Quadrumana claim no place among the 
instinctive architects, weavers, or spinners, their hands place them in 
some respects at a decided advantage over other mammals. Imperfect 
as they are, and unfitted for the delicate operations in which man’s 
hand executes the conceptions of his mind, they suffice for all the 
limited requirements of the forest-dweller. In climbing trees, as in 
seizing a small stick, or any other object which he can grasp, the 
monkey uses the thumb and finger as man does. It thus accomplishes 
all needful manipulations in the search for food: gathering and shelling 
nuts or pods, opening shell-fish, tearing off the rind of fruit, or pulling 
up roots. In picking out thorns or burs from its own fur, or in the 
favourite occupation of huntiug for each other's parasites, the monkey 
uses the finger and thumb; and in many other operations, performs 
with the hand, what is executed by the quadruped or bird less effec- 
tually by means of the mouth or bill. 

At first sight, we might be tempted to assume that the four-handed 
mammal had the advantage of us; as there are certainly many occasions 
when an extra hand could be turned to useful account. But not only 
do man’s two hands prove greatly more serviceable for all the higher 
purposes of manipulation than the four hands of the ape; but as he 
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rises in the scale of intellectual superiority, he seems as it were to 
widen still further this difference in proportionate manipulative appli- 
ance, and to convert one hand into the special organ and servant of 
his will; while the other is relegated to a subordinate place, as its mere 
aider and supplement. 

We have thus a progressive scale, from the imperfectly developed, on 
to the perfectly educated hand : all steps in its adaptation to the higher 
purposes of the manipulator. The hand of the rude savage, of the 
sailor, the miner, or blacksmith, while well fitted for the work to which 
it is applied, is a very different instrument from that of the chacer, 
engraver, or cameo-cutter; of the painter or sculptor. The latter, 
indeed, is unquestionably a result of development, whatever the other 
may be; for, as we have in the ascending scale the civilized and 
educated man, so also we have the educated hand as one of the most 
characteristic features of his civilization. 

But so soon as attention is directed to the educated hand, the distine- 
tion of right and left-haudedness acquires prominent importance. 
Whence does it arise? If it be the result of any organic structure, 


dependent, for example, on the relative disposition of the viscera, or of 
the great arteries of the upper limbs, we should look for some indications 
of it among the lower animals, and especially among the Quadrumana. 
But it has scarcely yet been studied even in the intermediate stage of 


savage man. 

Where the subject has attracted any notice, the universality of right- 
handedness has been assumed, except in purely abnormal manifestations; 
and too frequently any disposition to deviate from it in childhood is 
treated as a bad habit, if not indeed as something nearly allied to per- 
verse moral delinquency. But any evidence of the existence of right- 
handedness generally among savage races is exceedingly vague. In the 
rude manipulations of a purely savage life, the imperfection of the tools, 
and the general absence of combined operations, the distinction in the 
use of one hand rather than the other is of little importance. In 
digging roots, climbing rocks or trees, in the rude operations of the 
primitive boat-maker or hut-builder; in hunting, flaying, cooking, or 
most other of the operations pertaining not only to the hunter, but also 
to the pastoral stage: there is little manifest motive for the use of one 
hand more than the other; and on the supposition of either becoming 
more generally serviceable, it would attract no notice, nor interfere in 
any degree with the arts of life, thoagh some gave a preference to the 
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right hand and others to the left. There are involved in it the two 
elements of a preference dependent on organic structure and consequent 
special adaptability ; and a deliberate choice and education of one hand, 
as the result of a recognition of the convenience and facility to be 
derived from righthandedness. Of the former we have traces among 
the lower animals. In the case of dogs, for example, it may be noticed 
that they rarely move in the direct line of their own body, but incline 
to the right or left, so that the right hind-foot steps into the place of 
the left fore-foot, or vice versa. Horse-trainers could probably furnish 
facts relative to its natural action, indicating a use of the limbs of one 
side more promptly than the other. We readily recognize in the horse, 
as in other quadrupeds, a regular alternation in its paces, but modified 
by education for the various requirements of man. In the case, for 
example, of a horse, regularly trained for a lady’s use, the action is as 
much the result of education, as that of one taught to perform in the 
circus, or drilled for combined action in military evolutions. It is to be 
noted, however, that the fashion of a lady’s side-saddle has by no means 
been so uniform as to connect it with a universal righthandedness. 
The uniform custom at present is for a lady in riding to sit on the left 
side of her horse, holding the reins in the left hand, with the right 
disengaged for the free use of the whip or switch. But in Anglo- 
Saxon MSS, ladies are represented riding on the right side of the horse ; 
and according to Mr. Thomas Wright, this continued down to about 
the time of Henry VIII. His two royal daughters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, are both represented on their great seals riding according to 
modern usage, on the left side. A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
states that it was very recently, and probably still is, the practice in 
Brazil, for a lady to sit on the right side of her horse. Such variations 
in usage or fashion show how readily universal custom may be mistaken 
for a natural law. 

The elephant is affirmed by some to betray a strongly marked right- 
sidedness. One writer in Nature (April 14th, 1870,) specially refers 
to it as known to employ one tusk in preference to the other in 
rooting, Kc. But the analogy is of doubtful application to the present 
enquiry, even though the action could be proved to indicate a constant 
preference. I observe in a fine specimen of a walrus skull recently 
added to the museum of the University of Toronto, that the left tusk 
is longer, larger, and more massive than the right one. 

That a disposition to employ one limb iu preference to another is 
observable in some of the lower animals, is, I think, undoubted. How 
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far it is general, or only exceptional, has yet to be determined by 
observation; but that action equivalent to righthandedness can be 
taught such animals as the dog, horse, or elephant, easily enough, is 
too obvious to be dwelt upon. I have found no difficulty in teaching 
a favourite dog to give the right paw when asked, and readily to dis- 
criminate between it and the left. But if the assumed universality, or 
general prevalence of righthandedness, is to be ascribed to organic 
structure, consequent on the disposition of the arteries, the heart, &c., 
then traces of the same ought to be common in the lower animals, and 
manifested among all savages. If, on the contrary, it is solely acquired, 
as a habit engendered by the frequent occasions in which man has to 
use the limbs of the two sides independently, and to give the prefer- 
ence uniformly to one or other in combined action, then it is scarcely 
conceivable that all nations, ancient and modern, savage and civilized, 
should be found, undesignedly, and without concert, selecting the 
limbs of the same side. But in this, as in so many other enquiries, 
the premises have been more or less taken for granted. Professor 
Buchanan, in his “ Mechanical Theory of the Predominance of the 
Right Hand over the Left,” starts with this assumption: ‘“‘ The use of 
the right hand in preference to the left must be regarded as a general 
characteristic of the family of man. There is no nation, race or tribe 
of men on the face of the earth at the present day, among whom this 
preference does not obtain; while, in former times, it is shown to 
have existed, both by historical documents and by the still more 
ancient and authentic testimony of certain words, phrases, and modes 
of speaking, which are, I believe, to be found in every spoken lan- 
guage.’ This assumes much which is probably true, but of which, 
thus far, we have no proof. 

It is a piece of inconsequential reasoning to infer from the preference 
for one hand over another, of which the evidence is abundant in many 
languages, ancient and modern, that therefore the choice has invariably 
been of the same hand. This is, in many cases, a mere inference. 
We may legitimately enough translate the terms applied to the favourite 
hand by that of right hand, without thereby assuming that it invariably 
pertained to the same side. Manifestly in the sense of dexterity, right- 
handedness would be everywhere assigned to the side preferred by com- 
mon consent or usage. Practically, the most useful member of the 
left-handed man is 4is “right hand,’ though it be on what is styled 
by the majority the left side, and no one would regard it as a misap- 
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plication of language to speak of any specially skilful use of it as an 
act of dexterity. 

But the whole enquiry has to be reviewed ab initio, and various 
questions involved in it invite recqnsideration. Is the superiority of 
the right hand over the left innate and congenital? Are there organic 
or constitutional reasons for the general preference? Or is it solely the 
result of acquired habit, consequentfon the recognised convenience of 
simultaneous uniformity of action among members of the same com- 
munity? A further question of considerable interest also invites 
inquiry, viz.: Is right or left handedness, however acquired, trans- - 
mitted hereditarily ? 

The statistics of this enquiry have yet to be collected. Very different 
opinions have been expressed as to the proportion of left to right- 
handedness, and such evidence as exists seems to point to considerable 
variations in this respect at different times and among diverse nations. 
The general prevalence of righthandedness among savage nations is 
still a mere assumption. Its manifestations, apart from combined 
operations, in the rude arts of savage life, are obscure, and not likely 
to attract attention, unless sought for. But in their languages terms 
are to be met with, showing at an early stage the preferential use of 
one hand. Even in the rudest state of society, man as a tool-using 
animal has this habit engendered in him; and as he progresses in 
civilization, and improves on his first rade weapons and implements, 
there must arise an inevitable tendency to give the preference to one 
hand over the other, not only in combined action, but from the neces- 
sity of adapting certain tools to the hand. The Maories of New 
Zealand manifest a general righthandedness in the use of the musket, 
even in their wild war dances. Whether this should be regarded as 
an acquired European practice—no more, in fact, than a modified 
“Manual Exercise,’ with what is practically a right-handed instru- 
ment,—or as the adaptation of native habits to a novel weapon, might 
seem of difficult solution; but it will be seen that the native language 
retains the evidence of right-handedness wholly independent of Euro- 
pean influence. 

The musket is fitted for a habitually right-handed people. So, in 
like manner, the adze, the plane, the gimlet, the screw, and other 
mechanical tools, must be adapted to one or the other hand. Scissors, 
souffers, shears, and other implements specially requiring the action of 
the thumb and fingers, are all made for the right hand. A clasp-kuife 
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is constructed with a view to the same. Not only the lock of the gun, 
or rifle, but the bayonet and the cirtridge-pouch, are made or fitted on 
the assumption of the right hand being used; and even the arrange. 
ments of the fastenings of the dress are adapted tv this habitual pre- 
ference of the yue hand over the othér; so that the reversing of button 
and button-hole, or hook and eye, is attended with marked inconvenience. 
Yet even in this, much of which is due to habit is ascribed to nature. 
A Canadian friend, familiar io his own earlier years, at an English 
public school and university, with the game of cricket, tells me that 
when it was introduced for the first time into Canada, within the last 
twenty years, left-handed batters were common in every field; but the 
immigration of English cricketers has since introduced, for the most 
part, the prevailing usage of the mother country. It was not that the 
batters were, as a rule, left-handed; but that the habit of using the bat 
on one side or other was in the majority of cases so little influenced by 
any predisposing bias, that it was readily acquired in either way. 

It is obvious that education has much to do with a full-developed 
right-handedness. But a very slight bias, traceable to organic struc- 
ture, may have sufficed to prompt the preference at first, and so to 
originate the law of dexterity. The bilateral symmetry of our struc- 
ture, so general in animal life, secms at first sight opposed to any 
inequality of action in symmetrical organs. But anatomical research 
reveals at a glance the deviation of internal organic structure from such 
seemingly balanced symmetry. Moreover, right or left-handedaess is 


not limited to the hand, but equally affects the lower limb; as may be 
seen in foot-ball, skating, in the training of the opera-dancer, &c.; and 
eminent anatomists and physiologists have affirmed the existence of a 
greater development throughout the whole right side of the body. Sir 
Charles Bell says: ‘“ The left side is not only the weaker, in regard to 


muscular strength, but also in its vital or coustitutional properties. The 
development of the organs of action and motion is greatest upon the 
right side, as may at any time be ascertained by measurement, or the 
testimony of the tailor or shoemaker.” Te adds, indeed, “ certainly, 
this superiority may be said to result from the more frequent exertion 
of the right hand; but the peculiarity extends to the constitution also, 
and disease attacks the left extremities more frequently than the right.” 

With lefthandedness all this is reversed; and it has aecordingly been 
regarded as the result of abnormal development. One supposition is 
that it depends on the relative position of the viscera, and the conse- 
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quent increase of circulation on one side more than the other; so that 
any transp»sition tending to reverse this action will naturally lead to 
greater vitality and muscular development on the opposite side. Another 
theory traces to the reverse development of the great arteries of the 
upper limbs, a greater flow of blood to the left side; while a third 
ascribes it directly to the supply of nervous force dependent on the 
early development of the brain on one side or the other. 

So far as this line of argument prevails, it inevitably leads to the 
result that the preference of the right hand is no mere perpetuation of 
convenient usage, matured into an acquired, or possibly a hereditary 
habit; but that it is, from the first, traceable to innate physical causes. 
This, as Sir Charles Bell conceives, receives confirmation from the fact 
already referred to, that right or left-handedness is not restricted to the 
hand, but affects the corresponding lower limb, and, as he believes, the 
whole side. “No boy,” he observes, “hops upon his left foot, unless he 
be left-handed. The horseman puts the left foot in the stirrup and springs 
from the right. We think we may conclude, that everything being 
adapted, in the conveniences of life, to the right hand, as for example 
the direction of the worm of the screw, or of the cutting end of the 
augur, is not arbitrary, but is related to a natural endowment of the 
body. He who is left-handed is most sensible to the advantages of this 


adaptation, from the opening of the parlour door to the opening of a 
pen-knife.”” And so Sir Charles Bell concludes: ‘On the whole, the 
preference of the right hand is not the effect of habit, but is a natural 


provision, and is bestowed for a very obvious purpose.” Here right- 
handedness is spoken of as “a natural endowment of the body,” and 
the whole argument is based on this assumption. But much of it would 
be equally explicable as the result of adaptations following on an 
acquired habit. Its full force will come under review at a later stage. 
Meanwhile it is desirable to review the various and conflicting opinions 
advanced by other inquirers. 

The theory of Dr. Barclay, the celebrated anatomist, is thus set forth 
by Dr. Buchanan, from notes taken by him when a studeut : “ The veins 
of the left side of the trunk, and of the left inferior extremity, cross 
the aorta to arrive at the vena cava; and some obstruction to the flow 
of blood must be produced by the pulsation of that artery.” To this 
Dr. Barclay traced indirectly the preferential use of the right side of 
the body, and especially of the right hand and foot. ‘ All motions,’ 


he stated, “produce obstruction of the. circulation; and obstruction 
» P ; 
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from this cause must be more frequently produced in the right side 
than the left, owing to its being more frequently used. But the venous 
cireulation on the left side is retarded by the pulsation of the aorta, and 
therefore the more frequent motions of the right side were intended to 
render the circulation of the two sides uniform.” The idea, if correctly 
reported, is a curious one, as it traces righthandedness to the excess of 
a compensating force for an assumed inferior circulation pertaining 
naturally to the right side. 

Professor Hyrtl, of Vienna, another celebrated anatomist, discusses 
the subject in his Handbuck der Topographischen Anatomie (1860), 
and affirms a correspondence between the ratio of left-handed persons 
and theoccurrence of certain deviations from the normal arrangements 
of the blood-vessels. “It happens,” he says, “in the proportion of 
about two in a hundred cases, that the left subclavian artery has its 
origin before the right, and in these cases lefthandedness exists, as it 
also often actually does in the case of complete transposition of the 
internal organs; and it is found that the proportion of left-handed to 
right-handed persons is also about two to one hundred.”’ Prof. Hyrtl 
thinks that ordinarily the blood is sent into the right subclavian under 
& greater pressure than into the left, on account of the relative position 
of these vessels, that in consequence of the greater supply of blood, the 
muscles are better nourished and stronger, and that therefore the right 
extremity is more used. In cases of anomalous origin of the left sub- 
clavian, &c., the reverse occurs, and therefore the left hand is employed 
in preference.” The theory of Professor Hyrt] has this feature to 
recommend it, that it equally accounts for the prevalent righthanded- 
ness, and the exceptional lefthandedness; nor can any solution of the 
inquiry, founded on organic structure, prove satisfactory which fails to 
do so. But the statistics of such internal organic structure, and its 
corelation with a corresponding abnormal action, gre nearly inaccessible. 
With rare exceptions, it lies wholly beyond observation in the living 
subject ; and any relation between it*and the vital actions of individuals 
thus affected, are unknown. So far, however, as ascertained facts can 
be appealed to, they fail to sustain the above theory. 

The late eminent anatomist, Professor Gratiolet, sought for a solution 
of the difficulty in another direction. He maintained that in the early 
stages of foetal development, the anterior and middle lobes of the brain 
on the left side were in a more advanced condition than those on the 
right side, the balance being maintained by an opposite condition of 
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the posterior lobes. Hence, in consequence of the well-known decus- 
sation of the nerve-roots, the right side of the body—so far as it is 
influenced by brain-force,—would, in early fatal life, be better supplied 
with nervous force than the left side; and thereby movements of the 
right arm would precede and be more perfect than those of the left. 
Bat the premises of Gratiolet are disputed; and even if proved, they 
must raise further questions, not merely as to the origin, but also as to 
the influence of such an unequal development of the brain on the action 
of the limbs. 

Professor Buchanan, of Glasgow, resorts to a different theory to 
account for righthandedness.* According to him, ‘‘ The preferential 
use of the right hand is not a congenital, but an acquired attribute of 
man. It does not exist in the earliest periods of life.” Nevertheless, 
“no training could ever render the left hand of ordinary men equal in 
strength to the right;”’ for “it depends upon mechanical laws arising 
out of the structure of the human body.” This theory is thus 
explained: In infancy and early childhood, there is no difference in 
power between the two sides of the body; but so soon as the child 
becomes capable of bringing the whole muscular force of the body into 
play, ‘“‘ he becomes conscious of the superior power of his right side— 
& power not primarily due to any superior force or development of the 
muscles of that side, but to a purely mechanical cause. He cannot put 
forth the full strength of his body without first making a deep inspira- 
tion; and by making a deep inspiration, and maintaining afterwards the 
chest in an expanded state, which is essential to the continuance of his 
muscular effort, he so alters the mechanical relations of the two sides of 
his body, that the muscles of his right side act with a superior efficacy ; 
and, to render the inequality still greater, the muscles of the left side 
act with a mechanical disadvantage.” Hence the preference for the 
right side whenever unusual muscular power is required, and with the 
greater exercise of the muscles of the right side, their consequent 
development, until the full predominance of the right side is the result. 

This theory is based, not merely on the disposition of the lungs on 
the right side, but on these further facts: that the right lung is more 
capacious than the left, having three lobes, while the left has only two; 
that the liver, the heaviest organ of the body, is on the same side ; 
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and that the common centre of gravity of the body shifts more or less 
towards the right, according to the greater or less inspiration of the 
lungs, and the consequent inclination of the liver resulting from the 
greater expansion of the right side of the chest. Herein may possibly 
lie a slight predisposing cause leading to a preferential use of the right 
side. But the evidence adduced altogether fails to account for what, 
on such a theory, become abnormal deviations from the natural action 
of the body. The position of the liver, and the influence of a full 
inspiration, combine, according to Dr. Buchanan, to bring the centre of 
gravity of the body nearly over the right foot. Hence in actively over- 
coming a resistance from above, as when the carter bears up the shaft 
of his cart on his shoulder, the muscular action origins ies mainly with 
the lower limb of the same side, which partakes of the same muscular 
power and development as the corresponding upper limb. On all such 
occasions, where the muscular action is brought directly into play in 
overcoming the weight or resistance, Dr. Buchanan affirms that the 
right shoulder is much more powerful than the left; but in the passive 
bearing of weights it is otherwise. The very fact that the centre of 
gravity lies on the right side, gives a mechanical advantage in the use 
of the left side in sustaining and carrying burdens; and this assigned 
pre-eminence of the left side and shoulder, as the bearer of burdens, is 
accordingly illustrated by the Professor by means of an engraving, 
representing ‘“‘a burden borne on the left shoulder as the summit of 
the mechanical axis passing along the right lower limb.”’ 

Recent opportunities have afforded me a very practical means of 
testing this question. While travelling in one of the large steamboats 
on the Mississippi river, my attention was attracted by the deck-porters, 
who at every landing are employed in transporting the freight to and 
from the levee, and in supplying the vessel with cord-wood and coal. 
They cotistitute, as a class, the rudest representatives of unskilled 


labour, including both whites and negroes. For hours together they 


are to be seen going at a run to and from the lower deck of the vessel, 
carrying sacks of grain, bales, chests, or bundles of cord-wood. Watch- 
ing them closely, 1 observed that some gave the preference to the right 
and some to the le{t shoulder in bearing their burden ; and this whether, 
as with the bale ard sack, they had it placed on the shoulder by others, 
or with the cord-wood, which they loaded for themselves. Noting, 
accordingly, in separate columns, the use of the right and left shoulder, 
and in the case of loading with cord-wood the employment of the right 
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and left hand, I found the difference did not amount to two toone. In 
one case I noted 137 carry the burden on the left shoulder to 81 on the 
right; in another case 76 to 45; and io the case of loading cord-wood, 
where the natural action of the right hand is to place the burden on 
the left shoulder, and where, therefore, the use of the right shoulder 
implies that of the left hand, the numbers were 65 using the left shoul- 
der and 36 the right. Here, therefore, a practical test of a very simple 
yet reliab'e kind, fails to confirm the idea of any such mechanical cause 
inherent in the constitution of the human frame, tending to a uniform 
exertion of the right side and the passive employment of the left, in all 
musculer action. 

But the unsatisfactory nature of this theory as a solution of right- 
handedness is placed beyond doubt, when it is applied to cases of devia- 
tion from the normal action which is assumed to result from it, apd to 
render right-handedness a mechanical necessity. Many instances of 
left-handedness Dr. Buchanan considers to be probably ‘ merely cases 
of ambidextrousness, when the habit of using the left side, in whatever 
way begun, has given to the muscles of that side such a degree of 
development as enables them to compete with the muscles of the right 


side, in spite of the mechanical disadvantages under which they labour ;” 
but he affirms, “there is an awkwardness in the muscular efforts of 
such men, which seems to indicate a struggle against nature.” But for 
those indisputable cases of “men who unquestionably use their left 
limbs with all the facility and efficiency with which other men use their 
right,’ he is compelled either to resort to the gratuitous assumption of 
“malformations and pathological lesions in early life, diseases of the 


right lung, contraction of the chest from pleurisy, enlargement of the 
spleen, distortions of the spine,’ &c.; or a complete reversal of the 
whole internal organic structure. There are men, he says, enjoying 
perfect health, “in whom the position of all the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera is reversed : there are three lobes of the left lung, and only two 
of the right; the liver is on the left side, and the heart on the right.”’ 
But where such is the case, though it may escape observation, it is 
readily ascertafnable during life. Any one can tell on which side his 
heart lies. I have long been accustomed to take note of left-handedness, 
and have never known a case where it could be accounted for in this 
way; while cases of ascertained transposition of the viscera are on 
record without any corresponding le‘t-handedness. Professor Hyrtl, 
while referring to such abnormal organization as one of its causes, docs 
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not venture to affirm more than that the one is often accompanied by 
the other. The cases hitherto observed are, in all, so very few, that 
without the invariable accompaniment of the left-sided lungs with left- 
handed action, the argument is of no value. 

More recently, Dr. Humphry, of Cambridge, has discussed the cause 
of the preferential use of the right band, in his monograph on.“ The 
Human Foot and the Human Hand,” but with no very definite results. 
Many attempts, he says, have been made to answer the question, Why 
is man usually right-handed? “ but it has never been done quite satis- 
factorily ; and I do not think that a clear and distinct explanation of 
the fact can be given. ‘There is no anatomical reason for it with which 
we are acquainted. The only peculiarity that we can discern, is a slight 
difference in the disposition, within the chest, between the blood-vessels 
which supply the right and left arms. This, however, is quite insuffi- 
cieht to account for the disparity between the two limbs. Moreover, 
the same disposition is observed in left-handed persons and in some of 
the lower animals; and in none of the latter is there that difference 
between the two limbs which is so general among men.”” Dr. Humphry 
accordingly inclines to the view that the superiority of the right hand 
is not natural, but acquired. “All men,” he says, “are not right- 
handed; some are left-handed; some are ambidextrous; and in all 
persons, I believe, the left hand may be trained to as great expertness 
and strength as the right. It is so in those who have been deprived of 
their right hand in early life; and most persons can do certain things 
with the left hand better than with the right.’’ So, far, therefore, Dr. 
Humphry’s decision would appear to be wholly in favour of the conclu- 
sion that the superiority of the right hand is an acquired habit. But 
after stating thus much, he sums up with this very refined distinction : 
“Though I think the superiority of the right hand is acquired, and is 
a result of its more frequent use, the tendency to use it in preference 
to the left is so universal, that it would seem to be natural. I am 
driven, therefore, to the rather nice distinction, that, though the supe- 
riority is acquired, the tendency to acquire the superiority is natural.” 

This amounts to something very like an evasion of the real difficulty, 
unless we assume Dr. Humphrey to mean only what Dr. Buchanan 
states, that during the weakness of infancy and childhood the two hands 
are used indiscriminately; and the preferential use of one side rather 
than the other does not manifest itself until the muscular system bas 
acquired active development. All the processes by which dexterity in 
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manipulation and the use of tools is manifested, are acquired. Men 
are vot born with carpentering, weaving, modelling and architectural 
instincts, requiring no apprenticeship or culture, like ants, bees and 
spiders, martins and beavers: though the aptitude in mastering such 
arts is greater in some than in others. Lut if the tendency in their 
practice to use the right hand is natural, that is to say innate or conge- 
nital, then there need be no nice distinctions in affirming it. 

But on any clearly defined physiological deductions of right-handed- 
ness from the disposition of the organs of motion, or circulation, or 
any other uniform relation of the internal organs, and the great arteries 
of the upper limbs, left-handedness becomes mysterious, if not inexpli- 
cable, unless on the assumption of a corresponding reversal of organic 
structure; for Dr. Humphry’s assertion that “in all persons the left 
hand may be trained to as great expertness and strength as the right,” 
is contradicted by the experience of left-handed persons in their efforts 
to apply the same training to the right hand. 

Examples of the assumed organic causes of left-handedness, as already 
stated, have been repeatedly observed, with no such accompanying 
results. One case of the transposition of the viscera, in which, never- 
theless, the person was right-handed, recorded by M. Géry, is quoted in 
Cruveillier’s Anatomie, i. p. 65. Another is given by M. Gachet, in 
the Gazette des Hopitaux, Aug. 31, 1861; and a third in the Patholo- 
gical Transactions, vol. xix. p. 447 (Nature, Apr. 28, 1870). In like 
manner the theory of Professor Hyrtl fails on appeal to facts. A cor- 
respondent of Nature (P.S. June 9, 1870) refers to a case of transpo- 
sition of the origin of the right subclavian artery—disclosed by the 
occurrence of aneurism,—where the person was ascertained to have been 
undoubtedly right-handed. So far, therefore, physiological evidence 
fails to account satisfactorily for right or left-handedness. 

Turning to other sources of information relative to this supposed 
uniformity of general action, the evidence is of a very varied character ; 
and many curious glimpses of the practice of ancient nations, and of 
savage races, are still recoverable. An interesting discovery, supposed 
to prove the simultaneous use, by preference, of the right and the left 
hand by two fellow-fliatworkers of the old prehistoric dawn, is giveu 
by the Rev. William Greenwell, in a communication to the Ethnological 
Society of London, on the opening of some ancient flint pits, called 
“ Grime’s Graves,” in Norfulk. The rude flint implements abundantly 
found in the course of his researches are such as are assigned to the 
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Neolithic age; and the bone implements which specially attract our 
interest now, fully accord with such a classification. In clearing out 
one of the subterranean galleries excavated in the chalk, it was found 
that “the roof had given way about the middle of the gallery, and 
blocked up the whole width of it. On removing this, it was seen that 
the flint had been worked out in three places at the end, forming three 
hollows, extending beyond the chalk face of the end of the gallery.” 
In front of two of these hollows lay two picks, corresponding to others 
found in various parts of the shafts and galleries, made from the antler 
of the red deer. But in this case the writer notes that the handle of 
each was laid towards the mouth of the gallery, the tines, which formed 
the blades of the tools, pointing towards each other, “ showing, in all 
probability, that they had been used respectively by a right and a left- 
handed man. The day's work over, the men had laid down each his 
tool, ready for the next day’s work ; meanwhile the roof had fallen in, 
and the picks had never been recovered.” 

The picks thus made from the antlers of the red deer were con 
structed simply by detaching the horn at a distance of about sixteen 
or seventeen inches from the brow end, and then breaking off all but 
the large brow-tine, with the help of fire and rude cutting implements 
of flint. They had been used both as picks and hammers, the point 
of the brow-tine serving for a pick, and the broad flat part opposite to 
it as a hammer, for breaking off and detaching the flint from the 
chalk; while excavations through the solid chalk were effected by 
means of hatchets of basalt. The marks of both tools were abundant 
on the walls of the galleries ; and many of the rede picks, including 
the two specially referred to, were coated with an incrustation of chalk, 
bearing the impress of the workmen's fingers. Unfortunately this 
evidence, although so distinct as to show the print of the skin most 
apparent, does not appear to have been appealed to as the conclusive 
test of the right and left-handed workmen, by whom they were employed 
at the close of that last day’s labour, in the prehistoric dawn. Here, 
however, the evidence, so far as it goes, leaves the right and left-handed 
workmen of that remote era with no determinate preference either way. 

But one test of a very reliable kind proves the recognition of right- 
han ‘edness among races in as primitive a condition as the rudest of 
the flint felk of Europe’s dawn. Even amorg the degraded Austra- 
lians, and the Pacific Islanders, terms for right, the right-hand 
or approximate expressions, show a familiarity with the distinction. 
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In the Kamilarai dialect of the Australians bordering on Hunter's 
River and Lake Maquarie, matara signifies hand, but they have the 
terms furovn, right, on the right hand, and ngorangdn, on the left hand, 
In the Wiraturai dialect of the Wellington Valley, the same ideas are 
exptessed by the words buma/gd/ and miraga, i. ¢., dextrorsum and 
sinistrorsum. 

The idea which lies at the root of our own decimal notation, and has 
long sinee been noted by Lepsius, Donaldson and other philologists, as 
the source of names of Greek and Latin numerals, is no less discernible 
in the rudest savage tongues. Among the South Australians the simple 
names for numerals are limited to two, vis., ryup, one, and politi, two; 
the two together express three; puliti-politi, four; and then five is 
indicated by the term rywp-murnangin, i. ¢., one hand; ten by politi- 
murnangin, i.¢., two hands. The same idea is apparent in the use (in 
the dialects of Hawaii, Raratonga, Viti, »nd New Zealand) of the com- 
mon terms lima, rima, linga, ringa, &c., for hand and the number 
five. But fulu, and its equivalents, stand for fen, apparently from the 
root fu, whole, altogether; while the word tau, which in the Hawaian 
signifies ready, in the Tahitian right, proper, and in the New Zealand 
expert, dextrous, is the common Polynesian term for the right-hand. 
In the Vitian language, as spoken in various dialects throughout the 
Viti or Fidji Islands, the distinction is still! more explicitly indicated. 
There is first the common term dinga, the hand, or arm; then the cere- 
monial term daka, employed exclusively in speaking of that of a chief, 
but which, it may be presumed, also expresses the right-hand : as, while 
there is no other word for it, a distinct term sema is the left-hand. The 
root se is found not only in the Viti, but also in the Samoa, Tonga, 
Mangariva, and New Zealand dialects, signifying to err, to mistake, to 
wander; semo, unstable, unfixed. But also there is the word matau, 
right, dexter, clearly proving the recognition of the distinction. Again, 
in the Terawan language, spoken throughout the group of islands on the 
equator, called the Kingsmill Archipelago, the terms atai or edad, 
right, dexter, (entirely distinct from rapa, good, right,) and maan, 
left, sinister, are applied to bai, or pai, the hand, to denote the differ- 
ence, ¢. g., Te bai maan, the left hand, ¢. ¢., the dirty hand, that 
which is not used in eating. 

Turning to the languages of the American continent, similar evidence 
reveals the recognition among its savage hunter-tribes of the distinction 
between the right and left hand. In the Chippeway the word for my 
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right hand is ne-ke-che-neenj, ne being the prenominal prefix, literally 
my great hand. My left hand is ne-nuh-munjeneenj-ne. Nu-munj is 
the same root as appears in nuh-munj-e-doon, I do not know; and the 
idea obviously is the uncertain, or unreliable hand. Again, in the 
Mohawk language, the right hand is expressed by the term ji-ké-we- 
yen-den-dah-kon, from ke-we-yen-dch, literally, “1 know how.” Ji is 
a particle conveying the idea of side, and the termination dah-kon has 
the meaning of “being accustomed to.”’ It is, therefore, the limb 
accustomed to act promptly, the dextrous organ. Ske-ne-kwa-dih 
the left hand, literally means ‘‘ the other side.” 

The American languages abound with examples of a decimal system 
of numerals traceable to the primitive mode of counting on the fingers. 
On the Labrador coast, tallek, a hand, also signifies five. Among the 
Muyska Indians the phrase for five is “hand finished.’’ Ten is ‘ two 
hands finished.” The feet are then resorted to in similar fashion so as 
to express the numerals to twenty. This process was in use among the 
Caribs, and is common to widely severed races of the old and new 
world, with special modifications expressing the same recognition of the 
inferior rank of one hand in relation to the other, which is indicated in 
the classical sinistra as compared with the dextera manus. 

The Anglo-Saxon equivalent terms are swythre and wynstre, as in 
Matthew vi. 3: “Sothlice thonne thu thinne aelmessan do, nyte thin 
wynstre hwaet do thin swythre ;’’ ‘“‘ When thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth.” Again the distinction 
appears in a subsequent passage thus: “ And he geset tha scep on hys 
swithran healfe, and tha tyecenu on hys wynstran healfe.” (Matt. 
xxv. 34.) Here the derivation of swythre from swyth, strong, power- 
ful, swythra, a strong one, a dextrous man, swythre, the stronger, the 
right hand, is obvious enough. It is also used as an adjective, as in 
Matthew v. 30: “And gif thin swythre hand the aswice, aceorf hig 
of; “And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.” The derivation 
of wynstre is less apparent, and can only be referred to its direct signifi- 
cance, se wynstra, the left. In the isolated dpretepis, dprotepd, there 
is a comparative form, arising, it may be, from the depreciatory 
comparison between it and its more favoured brother, the defcd, or 
right-hand. This is obvious enough in the exards, the left, the ill- 
oweved, the unlucky; or, like the French gauche, awkward, clumsy, 
uncouth. The left arm was the shiekl-bearer; hence éx’ doxida, on the 
left, &e. 
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In Scotland the older Gaelic has supplied the term ker or carry- 
handed, from lamA-chearr, the left hand. There is no separate word 
in the Gaelic for right hand, but it is called lamh dheas and lamh 
cheart. Both words imply proper, becoming, or right, dheas, defcd¢ ; 
chearr, xdpra, certus. Ceart is the common term to express what is 
right, correct, or fitting, whereas dheas primarily signifies the south, 
and is explained by the supposed practice of the Druid augur follow- 
ing the sun in his divinations. In this it will be seen to agree with 
the secondary meaning of the Hebrew Yamin, and to present a common 
analogy with those of corresponding Greek and Latin terms hereafter 
referred to. Deisal, a compound of dheas, south, and id/, a guide, a 
course, is commonly used as an adjective, to express a lucky or favour- 
able occurrence. The left hand is variously styled /amh chili, the wily 
or cunning hand, and lamh chearr, or chiotach. Cearr is wrong 
unlucky, and chiotach is the equivalent of sinister, formed from the 
specific name for the left-hand, ciotag, Welsh chwithig. There is no 
corresponding equivalent to express the right hand. According to 
Pliny (Zist. Nat. lib. xxviii. ec. 2), ‘The Gauls, in their religious 
rites, contrary to the practice of the Romans, turned to the left,” 
though the precise directions most favoured in Roman augury are sub- 
ject to variable interpretation. 

Adopting the Gaelic cearr, the lowland Scots use the term ker, or 
carry, for left-handed. In the secondary meanings attached to it, 
it signifies awkward, devious, and in a moral sense is applied in the 
same way as sinister in English. To “gang the car gate”’ is to go 
the left road, ¢. ¢., the road to ruin. An ancient tradition, referred to 
by the elder Scottish historians, traces the surname of Kerr to the fact 
that the Dalriadic king, Kynach-Ker or Connchad Cearr, as he is called 
in the Duan Albanach, was left-handed. In some parts of Scotland, 
and especially in Lanarkshire, it is an evil omen to meet a carry-handed 
person when setting out on a jcurncy. Jamieson notes the interjeo- 
tional phrase car-shamye, (Gaelic sgeamh-aim, to reproach,) as in use 
in Kinross-shire, in the favourite Scottish game of shintie, when an 
antagonist takes what is regarded as an undue advantage by using his 
club, or shintie, in the left hand. All this, while it indicates the 
exceptional character of left-handedness, clearly points to a habit of 
such frequent occurrence as to be familiarly present to every mind. 

The idea of weakness, uncertainty, unreliability, attaching to the 
left hand, naturally leads to the tropical significance of unreliable, 
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untrustworthy, in a moral sense; and both ideas are found alike ia 
barbarous and classical languages. An interesting example of the 
former occurs in Ovid's Fasti, iii. 869, where the poet speaks of the 
flight of Helle and her brother on the golden-fleeced ram, and describes 
her as grasping its horn “with her feeble left hand, when she made of 
herself a name for the waters,” ¢. ¢., by falling off and being drowned: 
“ Utque fugam capiant aries nitidissimas auro 

Traditur; ille vehit per freta longa duos; 

Dicitur informa cornu tenuisse sinistra 

Femina cum de se nomina fecit aque.” 
In the depreciatory moral sense, Plautus, in the “ Persa,”’ ii. 2, 44, 
calls the left hand furtijica, thievish. “Estne hae manus? Ubi 
illa altera est furtifica leva?” So in like manner the term in all its 
forms acquires a depreciatory siguificance, and is even applied to 
sinister looks. 

Another line of investigation tends to confirm the idea of man having 

a preferential and more skilful hand at the earliest stage of his mastery 
of tools and implements of war or husbandry. The prevalence of a 
decimal system of numerals among widely severed nations, alike in 


ancient and modern times, has been universally ascribed to the simple 
process of counting with the aid of the fingers. Mr. Francis Galton, 
in his Narrative of an Exploration in Tropical Africa, when describ- 
ing the efforts of the Damaras at computation, states that the mental 
effort fails them beyond three. ‘“‘ When they wish to express four, they 
take to their fingers, which are to them as formidable instruments of 
calculation as a sliding-rule is to an English school-boy. They puzzle 


very much after jive, because no spare hand remains to grasp and secure 
the fingers that are required for units." Turning to the line of evidence 
which this primitive method of computation suggests, some striking 
analogies reveal a recognition of ideas common to the savage of the 
Polynesian archipelago and to the cultivated Greek and Roman. 
Donaldson, in The New Cratylus, in seeking to trace the first ten 
numerals to their primitive roots in Sanscrit, Zend, Greek and Latin, 
derives seven of them from the three primitive prenominal elements. 
But five, nine and fen are referred directly to the same infantile source 
of decima! notation, suggested by the ten fingers, as that which has 
been recognised in similar operation among the Hawaians and New 
Zealanders. ‘One would fancy, indeed, without any particular inves- 
tigation of the subject, that the number five would have some connec- 
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tion with the word signifying a hand, and the number ten with a word 
denoting the right hand; for in counting with our fingers we begin 
with the little finger of the left hand, and so on till we get to the little 
finger of the right hand.”’ Hence the familiar idea, as expressed in its 
simplest form, where Hesiod (Op. 740) calls the hand xévrofov, the 
five-branch ; and hence also tex7d7w, primarily to count on five fingers. 

Bopp, adopting the same idea, considers the Sanscrit pan’-cha as 
formed of the copulative conjunction added to the neuter form of pa, 
one, and so signifying “and one.” Benary explains it as an abbrevia- 
tion of pdn'i-cha, “and the hand;” the conjunction being equally 
recognisable in pan'-cha, quin-que, and z¢v-re. This, they assume, 
expressed the idea that the enumerator then began to count with the 
other hand; but Donaldson ingeniously suggests the simpler meaning, 
that after counting four, the whole hand was opened and held up. To 
reckon by the hand was, accordingly, to make a rough computation, as 
in the “ Wasps” of Aristophanes, where Bdelycleon bids his father, 
the Dicast, “first of all calculate roughly, not by pebbles, but, axd yerpde, 
with the hand.” 

The relation of def:d to déxa and dextra, déx-a decem, dex-ardbs, eester, 
all illustrate the same idea. Grimm, indeed, says, ‘In counting with 
the fingers, one naturally begins with the left hand, and so goes on to 
the right. This may explain why, in different languages, the words 
for the left refer to the root of sive, those for the right to the root of 
ten.” Hence also the derivation of finger, through the Gothic, and 
Old High German, from the stem for five and /eft; while the Greek 
and Latin ddxrvdos and digitus, are directly traceable to déxa and decem. 
The connexion between dp:orepd and sinistra is also traced with little 
difficulty, the sibilant of the latter being ascribed to an initial digamma, 
assumed in the archaic form of the parent vocabulary. Nor is the 
relationship of defcd with digitus a far-fetched one. As the antique 
custom was to hand the wine from right to left, so it may be presumed 
that the ancients commenced counting with the left hand, in the use of 
that primitive abacus, finishing with the dexter or right hand at the 
tenth digit, and so completing the decimal numeration. 

The inferior relation of the left to the right hand was also indicated 
in the use of the former for lower, and the latter for higher numbers 
beyond ten. In reckoning with their fingers, both Greeks and Romans 
counted on the left hand as far as a hundred, then on the right hand to 
two hundred, and so on alternately, the even numbers being always 
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reckoned on the right band. The poet, Juvenal, refers to this in his 
tenth Satire, where, in dwelling on the attributes of age, he speaks of 
the centenarian, “‘ who counts his years on his right band.” 

“ Felix nimirum, qui tot per secu!a mortem 

Distulit, atque suos jam dextra computat annos, 

Quique novum toties mustum bibit.” 

A curious allusion, by Tacitus, in the first book of his History, serves 
to show that the German barbarians beyond the Alps no less clearly 
recognized the significance of the right band, as that which was pre- 
ferred, and accepted as the more honourable member. The Lingones, 
a Belgian tribe, had sent presents to the Legions, as he narrates, and 
in accordance with ancient usage, gave as the symbolical emblem of 
friendship, two right hands clasped together. “ Miserat civitas Lin- 
gonum vetere instituto dona legionibus, dextras, hospiti insigne.” The 
dextr are represented on a silver quinarius of Julius Cassar, described 
in Ackerman’s “ Catalogue of rare and unedited Roman Coins,” vol. i. 
p- 106. 

Other evidence of a different kind confirms the recognition and pre- 
ferential use of the right hand among our Germanic ancestors from the 
remotest period. Dr. Richard Lepsius, in following out an ingenious 
analysis of the primitive names for the numerals, and the sources of 
their origin, traces from the common Sanskrit root daca, Greek déxa, 
through the Gothic tathun, the Aunda, as in tea hunda: two hundred. 
He next points out the resemblance between the Gothic hunda and 
handus, i.e., the hand, showing that this is no accidental agreement, 
but that the words are etymologically one and the same. The A. 8. 
hund, a hundred, originally meaat only ten, and was prefixed to nume- 
rals above twenty, as Aund eahtatiy, eighty, Xc. 


The whole argument, thus glanced at, proceeds on the assumption 
that right-handedness is natural, and of universal recognition. When 
we turn from purely philological to direct historical evidence, the proofs 
of its recognition are sufficiently distinct to leave no doubt on the mind. 
Oldest and clearest of all are the references in early Hebrew history. 
We learn from the Book of Judges (c. xx. v. 16), that in the tribe of 
Benjamin, out of twenty-six thousand men that drew the sword, 
there were “‘ seven hundred chosen men, left-handed: every one could 
sling stones at a hair's breadth, and not miss.” The skill thus ascribed 
to the left-handed Benjamites will properly come under review on a 
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later page, in considering how far this peculiarity is really abnormal. 
But other references suffice to show how thoroughly the distinction of 
right and left-handedness was recognized among the ancient Hebrews. 
Ebud, the deliverer of Israel from their servitude to Eglon, king of 
Moab, is noted as “ a Benjamite, a man left-handed ;” and in the act 
by which he delivered them from their oppressor, it is stated that he 
‘put forth his left hand, and took the dagger from his right thigh,” 
(Judges, c. iii. v. 21). Again it is recorded (1 Chron. xii. v. 2), when 
David was in hiding at Ziklag, there came to him a company of mighty 
men, “ who were armed with bows, and could use both the right hand 
and the left in hurling stones and shooting arrows out of a bow.” 
These latter, it will be observed, are not left-handed, but ambidextrous. 
Even among those who, by reason of a natural left-handedness, have 
ultimately acquired unwonted facility with both hands, it is rare indeed 
to find one who can use both the right and the left hand to throw a 
stone with equal force and precision. 


But this leads to another inquiry, of no slight importance in refer- 
ence to the whole bearing of the question. The application of the 
Latin dexter to right-handedness specifically, as well as to general dex- 


terity in its more comprehensive significance, points, like the record of 
the old Benjamites, to the habitual use of one hand in preference to the 
other; but does it necessarily imply that their “right hand” was the 
one on that side which we now concur in calling dexter or right? In 
the exigencies of war or the chase, and still more in many of the daily 
requirements of civilized life, it is necessary that there should be no 
hesitation as to which hand shall be used. Promptness and dexterity 
depend on this, and no hesitation is felt. But, still further, in many 
cases of combined action, it is needful that the hand so used shall be 
the same ; and wherever such a conformity of practice is recognized—as 
among the seven hundred slingers of the tribe of Benjamin,—the hand 
so used, whichever it be, is that on which their dexterity depends, and 
becomes practically the right hand. Curiously, indeed, the term 
yamin (the right hand) is the root of the proper name, Benjamin, i.e., 
son of the right hand. It is derived from the verb yémdédn, to be firm, 
to be faithful, as the right hand is given as a pledge of fidelity, ¢. 4., 
“The Lord hath sworn by his right hand” (Isaiah, Ixii.8). So in the 
Arabic form, Bimin Allah, by the right hand of Allah. Or again, as 
symbolical of treachery, “‘ Their right hand is a right hand of false- 
hood,” (Psalm exliv. 8). 
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So also with the Hebrews and other ancient nations, as still among 
ourselves, the seat at the right hand of the host, or of any dignitary, 
was the place of honour: as when Solomon ~‘caused a seat to be set 
for the king's mother, and she sat on his right hand ” (1 Kings, ii. 19)- 
Again: the term is frequently used in opposition to semal, left hand ; 
as when the children of Israel would pass through Edom ; “ We will 
go by the king’s highway; we will not turn to the right hand or to the 
left” (Numbers, xx. 17). 

But a further use and significance of the terms helps us to the fact 
that the Hebrew yamin and our right hand are the same. In its 
secondary meaning it signified the south, as in Ezekiel, xlvii. 1: “ The 
fore front of the house stood toward the east, and the waters came down 
from under, from the right side of the house, at the south side of the 
altar.” The four points are accordingly expressed thus in Hebrew: 
yamin, the right, the south; kedem, the front, the east ; semo/, the 
left, the north; achor, behind, the west. To the old Hebrew, when 
looking to the east, the west was thus behind, the south on his right 
hand, and the north on his left. A different idea is illustrated by the 
like secondary significance of the Greek exa:é¢, left, or on the left hand ; 
but also used as west, or westward, as in the Iliad, 3, 149, exarad rbAax, 
the west gate of Troy. The Greek augur, turning as he did his face 
to the northward, had the left—the sinister, ill-omened, unlucky side,— 
on the west. Hence the metaphorical significance of dpcerepd¢, omin- 
ous, boding ill. With the Roman augur, the particular quarter of the 
heavens towards which he was to look appears to have been variable. 
Livy says the east, Varro the south, and Frontinus the west. Probably 
part of the augur’s professional skill consisted in selecting the aspect of 
the heavens suited to the occasion. But this done, the flight of birds 
and other appearances on the right or on the left, determined the will 
of the gods. “ Why,” asks Cicero, himself an augur, “‘ Why should 
the raven on the right, and the crow on the left, make a confirmatory 
augury?’’ “Cur a dextra corvus, a sinistra cornix faciat ratum ?” (De 
Divin. 1.¥ The left was the side on which the thunder was declared 
to be heard which confirmed the inauguration of a magistrate, and in 
other respects the augur regarded it with special awe. But still the 
right side was, in all ordinary acceptance, the propitious one ; as in the 
address to Hercules (an. viii. 302) : 

“Salve vera Jovis proles, pecus addite divis ; 
Et nos et tua dexter adi pede sacra secundo.” 
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The rites of the social board among the ancient Greeks required 
the passing of the wine from right to left—or, at any rate, in one 
invariable direction,—as indicated by Homer in his description of the 
feast of the gods, (Iliad, i. 597, @cots tvdéFra sade wvoyder,) where 
Hephstus goes round and pours out the sweet nectar to the assembled 
gods. The direction pursued by the cup-bearer would be determined 
by his bearing the flagon in his right hand, and so walking from left 
to right, with his right hand towards the guests. This is, indeed, a 
point of dispute among scholars. But it is sufficient for our present 
purpose that a uniform practice prevailed, dependent on the recognition 
of right and left-handedness; and this is no less apparent among the 
Romans than the Greeks. It is set forth in the most unmusical of 
Horace’s hexameters: “ Ile sinistrorsum, hie dextrorsum abit ;” and 
finds its precise elucidation from many independent sources: in the 
allusions of the poets, in the works of the sculptors, and the decorations 
of fictile ware. The determination of the actual right and left of the 
Greeks and Romans, as of other nations, in order to ascertain if they 
were the same as our own, is important in relation to the whole bearing 
of this inquiry. But the true direction of the Hebrew right and left 
has a special significance, in view of the fact that whilst the great class 
of Aryan languages, including the ancient Sanscrit, Greek and Latin, 
appear to have been written from left to right, and the same character- 
istic is common to the whole alphabets and writings of India, all the 
Semitic languages, except the Ethiopic, are written from right to left. 
This uniform habit has so largely affected our current handwriting, and 
modified its forms into those best adapted for rapid and continuous 
execution in the one direction, that its reversal at once suggests the 
idea of its origination among a left-handed people. But there is no 
true ground for this. So long as each character was separately drawn» 
and when, moreover, they were pictorial or ideographic, it was, in 
reality, more natural to begin at the right, or nearer side, of the papyrus 
or tablet, than to pass over to the left. The direction of the writing 
only becomes significant in reference to a current hand. The older 
Greek fashion of boustrophedon, or alternating, like the course of oxen 
in ploughing, still more strongly illustrates the natural process of begin- 
ing uniformly at the side nearest to the hand; nor did either this, 
or the still earlier mode of writing in columns, as with the ancient 
Egyptians, or the Chinese, present any impediment, so long as it was 
executed in detached characters. 
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The materials in use by the scribe necessarily affect the forms in 
use. So soon as the reed or quill, with the coloured liquid or pigment, 
took the place of the chisel, or style, and the papyrus was substituted 
for the stone tablet or metal plate, a complete revolution followed in 
the form of phonetic or alphabetic signs. The process may be seen in 
the modern student's first efforts at writing Greek, with the gradual 
adoption of tied letters, and the requisite modifications of intractable 
characters, such as the lambda and chi, which do not readily conform to 
the slope or fashion of modern epistolography. So soon as the Egyp- 
tians adopted the reed and papyrus, the hieratic writing began to be 
modified in this fashion; and when it passed into the demotic hand- 
writing, the same influences were at work which control the modern 
penman in the slope, direction and force of his stroke, with one impor- 
tant exception. To the last their enchorial or demotic writing was 
mainly executed in detached characters, and does not, therefore, consti- 
tute a true current hand-writing, such as in our own continuous pen- 
manship leaves no room for doubt as to the hand by which it was 
executed. Any sufficiently ambidextrous penman, by applying the 
practical test of attewpting to copy a piece of modern current writing 
with either hand, would determine beyond all question its right-handed 
execution. But no such certain result is found on applying the same 
test to the Egyptian demotic. I have ascertained by experiment on 
two of the Louvre demotic MSS. and a portion of a Turin papyrus, 
that they can be copied with nearly equal dexterity with either hand. 
Some of the characters are more easily and naturally executed, without 
lifting the pen, with the left band than the right. Others again, in 
the slope and the direction of the thickening of the stroke, suggest a 
right-handed execution ; and this is more apparent in some other exam- 
ples both‘of hieratic and demotic writing. But habit in the forming 
of the characters, as in writing Greek, or Arabic, would so speedily 
overcowe any difficulty either way, that I feel assured no habitually 
left-handed writer would find any difficulty in acquiring the unmodified 
demotic hand ; whereas no English penman compelled to resort to the 
left hand in executing the ordinary current transcription, however 
great mixht be his acquired dexterity, could fail to indicate the change, 
in the sloye, the stroke, and the formation of the letters. 

So far as pure hieroglyphics are concerned, especially as most com- 
monly executed in mural inscriptions, they frequently present features 
calculated to suggest the idea that the Egyptians were a left-handed 
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people; and this is even more strongly suggested by other evidence. 
Nevertheless the peculiarities appear to b- satisfactorily accounted for 
on other grounds. The normal way of writing the hieroglyphics 
appears to have accorded with that of the Hebrew and other semitic 
languages, though examples do occur of true hieroglyphic papyri 
written from left to right. But the more direct test is dependent on 
the pictorial character of such writings. It is easier for a right-handed 
draftsman to draw a profile with the face looking towards the left, and 
the same influence might be anticipated to affect the direction of the 
characters incised on the walls of temples and palaces; so that this 
seems to offer an available test of Egyptian right or left-handedness. 
But the evidence derived from Egyptian monuments is liable to mis- 
lead. A writer in Nature (J. 8., April 14th, 1870,) states as the 
result of a careful survey of the examples in the British Museum, that 
the hieroglyphic profiles there generally look to the right, and so sug- 
gest the work of a left-handed people. Other and more suggestive 
evidence from the monuments of Egypt points to the same conclusion, 
but it is deceptive. If, for example, the inquirer examine two columns 
of hieroglyphics running down the front, or cover, of the great sarco- 
phagus of “Sarcoph of Sebaksi, priest of Phtha,’ in the British 
Museum, he will find that the profiles in each column look towards 
the centre line. This is a key to the direction of Egyptian profiles, 
both in sculpture and hieroglyphics. It appears to have been mainly 
determined by the relation of each to the architectural details of the 
fagades which they so largely contributed to enrich, and hence any 
inference based on the direction of detached examples is apt to mis- 
lead. 

In discussing the character of the Palenque hieroglyphics of Central 
America, at an earlier date, the bearing of this class of evidence on the 
question under consideration was thus set forth: “It is noticeable that 
in the frequent occurrence of human and animal heads among the 
sculptured characters, they invariably look towards the left: an indica- 
cation, as it appears to me, that they are the graven inscriptions of a 
lettered people, who were accustomed to write the same characters from 
left to right on paper or skins. Indeed, the pictorial groups on the 
Copan statues seem to be the true hieroglyphic characters; while the 
Palenque inscriptions show the abbreviated hieratic writing. To the 
sculptor the direction of the characters was a matter of no moment; 
butif the scribe held bis pen or style io his right hand, like the modern 
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clerk, he would as naturally draw the left profile as we slope our current 
hand to the right.”* In the pictorial hieroglyphies, reproduced in 
Lord Kingsborough’s Merican Antiquities, as in other illustrations of 
the Arts of Mexico and Central America, it is also apparent that the 
battle-axe and other weapons and implements are most frequently held 
in the right hand. But to this exceptions occur; and it is obvious 
that the crude perspective of the artist influenced the disposition of the 
tools, or weapons, according to the action designed to be represented, 
and the direction in which the actor looked. 

If the difficulties uf foreshortening and general perspective are over- 
looked, and the decorative value of the hieroglyphics in Egyptian 
architecture is left out of account, the evidence they afford in reference 
to the right or left-handedness of their executors is of a conflicting 
natare. The conclusion drawn by one observer from a study of the 
extensive collection of the British Museum, as we have seen, is that the 
prevailing direction of the profiles is asa left-handed draughtsman would 
represent them. But the result of more extended observation shows 
that the direction of the profiles, and of hieroglyphics generally, is due 
to totally different causes, and depended on tbeir relation to the general 
architectural design, or to the principal figures to which they refer. 
This is borne out by ample evidence to be found in Champollion’s 
Monuments de U Egypte et de la Nubie; and is fully confirmed by 
Maxime Du Camp's “ Photographic Pictures of Egypt, Nubia, &c.;” 
by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians ;” and by other photographic and pictorial evidence. Ina 
group, for example, photographed by Da Camp, from the exterior of 
the sanctuary of the Palace of Karnak, where the Pharaoh is repre- 
sented crowned by the ibis and hawk-headed deities, Thoth and Horus, 
the hieroglyphics are cut on either side so as to look towards the central 
figure. The same arrangement is repeated in another group at Ipsam- 
boul, engraved by Champollion, Monuments de I’ Egypte, Tome prem. 
pl. v. Still more, where figures are intermingled, looking in opposite 
directions—as shown in a photograph of the elaborately sculptured 
posterior fagade of the Great Temple of Denderah,—the accompanying 
hieroglyphics, graven in colamns, vary in direction in accordance with 
that of the figure to which they refer. Columns of hieroglyphics 
repeatedly occur, separating the seated deity and a worshipper standing 
before him, and only divided by a perpendicular line, where the charac- 





* Prehistoric Man, 2nd Ed. p. 380. 
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ters are turned in opposite directions corresponding to those of the 
immediately adjacent figures. 

I have dwelt on this question of the direction of the hieroglyphic 
characters with some minuteness, because the proof of a uniform adher- 
ence to either direction would have tended strongly to sustain the idea 
of their being the work of a right or of a left-handed people. The whole 
question might indeed seew to be settled beyond dispute, by the repeated 
representations both of gods and men, engaged in the actual process of 
writing. Among the incidents introduced in the oft-repeated judgment 
scene of Osiris—as on the Adytum of the Temple of Dayr el Medineh, 
of which I have a photograph;—Thoth, the Egyptian God of Letters, 
stands with the stylus in his left hand, and a papyrus or tablet in his 
right, and records against the deceased, in the presence of the divine 
judge, the results of the literal weighing in the balance of the deeds 
done in the body. 

So conclusive does this and other monumental evidence seem, in 
proof of the assumption that the Egyptians were a left-handed people, 
that, on writing to an Egyptian traveller, who has spent successive 
winters on the Nile, photographed its temples, and brought home paper 
casts of the Judgment of Osiris at Dayr el Medineh, as well as of other 
sculptured scenes, he referred to it as decisive. He thus writes : “I have 
looked over my photographs, casts, and paper impressions of subjects 
on the walls of temples aud tombs in Egypt and Nubia, and I find in 
them that the left hand is always used where we use the right. On 
the wall of the Temple of Karuac, Thotmes III. is represented making 
an offering contained in a vase. His right side is towards the looker-on, 
but he holds the vase on the palm of the left hand, which is extended 
at arm’s length.” He then refers to the Judgment scene at Dayr el 
Medineh, and adds, ‘“‘In other smaller representations of the same 
Judgment scene, Thoth is always represented holding the style in his 
left hand. In the sculpture on the wall of the great chamber in the 
rock-temple of Abou Simbel, Rameses is represented slaying his enemies 
with a club, which is held in his left hand. In the sculptures of Pasht, 
she is represented decapitating her prisoners with a scimiter, which is 
always held in the left hand.”” The evidence thus adduced seems so 
direct and indisputable as to settle the question; yet further research 
leaves on my mind no doubt that it is illusory. 

When, as in the Judgment scene at El Medineh and elsewhere, 
Osiris is seated looking to the right, Thoth faces him holding in the 
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off-hand—as more extended, by reason of the simple perspective,—the 
papyrus or tablet ; while the pen or style is held in the near or left hand; 
to have placed the pen and tablet in the opposite hand, would have 
required a complex perspective and foreshortening, or would have left 
the whole action obscure and unsuited for monumental effect. Never- 
theless, the difficulty is overcome in repeated examples: as in a repeti- 
tion of the same scene engraved in Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson’s 
“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians”’ (pl. 88), and on a 
beautifully executed papyrus, part of “The Book of the Dead,” now 
in the Louvre, and reproduced in facsimile in Sylvestre’s Universal 
Palwography (vol. i. pl. 46), in both of which Thoth holds the pen 
or style in the right hand. The latter also includes a shearer holding 
the sickle in his right hand, and a female sower, with the sced-basket 
on her left arm, and scattering the seed with her right hand. Examples 
of scribes, stewards, and others engaged in writing, are no less common 
in the scenes of ordinary life; and though when looking to the left, 
they are, at times, represented holding the style or pen in the left 
hand, yet the great preponderance of evidence suffices to refer this to 
the exigencies of primitive perspective. The steward in a sculptured 
scene from a tomb at Elethya (Monuments de I’ Egypte, pl. 142), 
receives and writes down a report of the cattle from the field servants, 
holding the style in his right hand, and the tablet in his left. So is it 
with the registrar and the scribes ( Wilkinson, figs. 85, 86); the 
steward who takes account of the grain delivered (fig. 387), and the 
notary and scribes (figs. 73, 78), all from Thebes ; where they superin- 
tend the weighing at the public scales, and enumerate a group of Negro 
slaves. 

In the colossal sculptures on the facades of the great temples, where 
complex perspective and foreshortening would interfere with the archi- 
tectural effect, the hand in which the mace or weapon is held appears to 
be mainly determined by the direction to which the figure looks. At 
Ipsamboul, as shown in Monuments de [ Egypte, pl. 11, Rameses grasps 
with his right hand, by the hair of the head, a group of captives of 
various races, negroes included, while he smites them with a scimiter 
or pole-axe, wielded in his left hand; but an onlooker, turned in the 
opposite direction, holds the sword in his right hand. This is still 
more markedly shown in two scenes from the same temple (pl. 28). In 
the one Rameses, looking to the right, wields the pole-axe in the near 
or right hand, as be smites a kneeling Asiatic ; in the other, where he 
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looks to the left, he holds his weapon again in the near, but now the 
left hand, as he smites a kneeling negro. On the same temple soldiers 
are represented holding spears in the near hand, right or left, according 
to the direction they are looking (pl. 22); and swords and shields are 
transposed in like manner (pl. 28). The same is seen in the siege 
scenes and tnilitary reviews of Rameses the Great, on the walls of 
Thebes and elsewhere. 

In the example from Karnac,—appealed to in proof that the Egyp- 
tians were a left-handed people,—where Thotmes III. holds his offer- 
ing in the extended left hand, his right side is stated to be towards the 
observer. Nor are similur examples rare. Thoth and other deities, 
seulptured in colossal proportions, on the Grand Temple of Isis, at 
Philw, as shown by Du Camp, in like manner have their right sides 
towards the observer, and hold each the mace or sceptre in the extended 
Jeft hand. But on turning to the photographs of the Great Temple of 
Denderah, where another colossal series of deities is represented in 
precisely the same attitude, but looking in the opposite direction, the 
official symbols are reversed, and each holds the sceptre in the extended 
right hand. Numerous similar iustances are given by Wilkinson; an 
in the dedication of the pylon of a temple to Amun by Rameses III. 
Thebes (No. 470); the Goddesses of the West and East, looking in 
corresponding directions (No. 461), &c. 

Examples, however, occur where the conventional formule of Egyp- 
tian sculpture have been abandoned, and the artist has overcome the 
difficulties of perspective ; as in a remarkable scene in the Memnonium, 
at Thebes, where Atmoo, Thoth, and a female (styled by Wilkinson the 
Goddess of Letters), are all engaged in writing on the fruit of the 
Persea tree the name of Rameses. Though looking in opposite direc- 
tions, each holds the pen in the right hand (Wilkinson, pl.54 a). So 
also at Beni Hassan, two artists kneeling in front of a board, face each 
other, and each paint an animal, holding the brush in the right hand. 
At Medinet Habou, Thebes, more than one scene of draught-players 
occurs, where the players, facing each other, each hold the piece in the 
right hand. Similar illustrations might be greatly multiplied ; but while 
definite evidence of this kind clearly indicates right-handedness, it is 
obvious that the Egyptian monumental evidence, as a whole, must be 
employed with cautious discrimination, before its true bearing can be 
determined. 

Among another people, of kindred artistio skill, whose monumental 
records have been brought anew to light in very recent years, similar 
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evidence appears to furnish somewhat more definite results; while proot 
of a wholly different kind leaves no room to doubt that among them a 
specific hand was recognized as that which every child learned to prefer 
80 soon as reason assumed its sway. When the prophet had proclaimed 
the destruction of Nineveh, and resented the Divine mercy to its 
repentant people which seemed to fal-ify his message, the Yesson taught 
him by his withered gourd is thus set forth: “ And should not I spare 
Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than six score thousand 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand and their left?” 
¢.¢., young children. That the Ninevites and the ancient dwellers on 
the Euphrates and the Tigris were a right-handed people, appears to be 
borne out by their claborate sculptures, recovered by Botta and Layard 
at Kourjunjik, Khorsabad, Nimroud, and other buried cities of the 
great plain. The sculptures are in relief, and frequently of a less 
conventional character than those of the Egyptian monuments, and are 


consequently less affected by the aspect and position of the figures. 
The gigantic figure of the Assyrian Hereules—or, as supposed, of the 
mighty hunter, Nimrod,—found between the winged bulls, in the great 


court of the Palace of Khorsabad, is represented strangling a young 
lion, which he presses against his chest with his left arm, while he 
holds in his right band a weapon of the chase, which has been supposed 
to be analSgous to the Australian boomerang. On the walls of the 
same palace the great king appears with his staff in his right hand, 
while his left hand rests on the pommel of his sword. Behind him a 
eunuch holds in his right hand, over the king’s head, a fan or fly-flapper, 
and so with the other officers in attendance. Soldiers bear their swords 
and axes in their right hands, and their shields on their left. A pri- 
soner is being flayed alive by an operator who holds the knife in the 
right hand. The king himself puts out the eyes of another captive, 
holding the spear in his right hand, while he retains in his left the end 
of a cord attached to his victim. Similar evidence abounds throughout 
the elaborate series of sculptures in the British Museum and in the 
Louvre. Everywhere gods and men are represented as ‘ discerning 
between their right hand and their left,” and giving the preference to 
the right. 

Ic thus appears, so far as enquiry has been carried, that everywhere, 
from the earliest times, any definite information that can be recovered 
points to the preferential use of the right hand. The ancient Egyptian, 
Hebrew and Assyrian, the Greek and Roman, and seemingly also the 
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lettered Mexican of the New World, are all found following a uniform 
practice. So far as it can be discerned in the action of savage races, 
the same preference appears; so that, unless we assume the transmis- 
sion of a primeval usage through all the ramifications of descent from a 
common ancestry, we must look for some congenital source for such 
predominating uniformity of law. 

Yet this apparent uniformity of practice is not without very notable 
exceptions, the extent of which still remains to be determined. While 
right-handedness everywhere predominates, left-handedness is nowhere 
unknown. The ambidextrous skill of the combatant is indeed a 
favourite topic of poetic laudation ; as in the combat between Entellus 
and Dares (Mo. v. 457) Where the passionate Entellus strikes, now 
with his right hand, and again with his left: 

“ Precipitemque Daren ardens agit #quore toto, 

Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus nunc ille sinistra.” 
But the more general duty of the left hand is as the shield-bearer, as 
where Aneas gives the signal to his comrades, in sight of the Trojans 
(Mo. x. 260): 

“ Stans celsa in puppi, clipeum cum deinde sinistra 

Extulit ardentem.”’ 

The right hand may be said to express all active volition and all 
beneficent action, as in AZn. vi. 570, “ Da dextram misero,”’ “ Give thy 
right hand to the wretched,” i. ¢, give him aid; and so in many other 
examples, all indicative of right-handedness as the rule. The only 


exception I have been able to discover occurs in a curious passage in 
the Eclogues of Stobseus, =p) dvz7-, in a dialogue between Horus and 
Isis, where, after describing a variety of races of men, it thus proceedss 


tobe 02 fy tw Ay dagadsis elvat xat we ext tO mhetatov apiatepopayous, 
nat doov dddor ta Oekwa piper ivepyoaw, abtobs tO ehuvinw cpootiOe- 
pévous, t.e., “ While those on the south-west are sure-footed, and for 
the most part fight with the left hand; and as much force as others 
exert with their right side, they exert by the application of their left.”’ 
Stobaus, the Macedonian, belongs, at earliest, to the end of the fifth 
century of our era, but he collected diligently from numerous ancient 
authors, some of whom would otherwise be unknown; and here he 
gives us the only indication of a belief, however'vague, in the existence 
of a left-handed people. 

As to the existence of individual examples of left-handedness, the 
proofs are abundant, alike in ancient times and in our own day. 

3 
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Hyrtl affirms its prevalence in the ratio of only two per cent. But 
among the old Benjamites, and the Hebrews generally, it must bave 
been more common; nor can I doubt that the tendency of a high 
civilization must be to diminish its manifestation. My own attention 
has been long familiarly directed to it from being myself naturally left- 
handed, and the experience of upwards of haf a century enables me to 
controvert the belief expressed by Dr. Humphry, on which he founds 
the deduction that the superiority of the right hand is not congenital, 
but acquired, viz, that “the left hand may be trained to as great 
expertness and strength as the right.’ My own experience accords 
with that of others in whom inveterate left-handedness exists, and 
ghows the education of a life-time contending with only partial success 
to overcome an instinctive natural preference. The result has been, 
as in all similar cases, to make me ambidextrous, yet not strictly 
speaking ambi-dexterous. 

The direct value of such personal experience in determining some of 
the questions under consideration must be the excuse for a brief refer- 
ence to its teachings. With an instinctive preference for the left 
hand, which equally resisted remonstrance, proffered rewards, and 
coercion, the writer nevertheless learned to use the pen in the right 
hand, apparently with no greater effort than other boys who .pass 


through the preliminary stages uf the art of penmanship. In this way 


the right hand was thoroughly educated, but the preferential instinct 
remained The slate-pencil, the chalk, and pen-knuife, were still inva- 
riably used in the left hand, ia spite of much opposition on the part of 
teachers ; and in later years, when a strong taste for drawing has been 
eultivated with some degree of success, the pencil and brush are nearly 
always used in the left hand. At a comparatively early age the 
awkwardness of using the spoon and knife at table, in the left hand, 
was perceived and overcome. Yet even now, when much fatigued, or 
on occasion of any unusual difficulty in carving a joint, the knife is 
instinctively transferred to the left hand. Alike in every case where 
unusual force is required, as in driving a large nail, wielding a heavy 
tool, or striking a blow with the fist, and in any operation demanding 
uvusual delicacy, the left hand is employed. Thus, for example, 
though the pen is invariably used in the right hand in penmanship, 
the crow-quill and etching needle are uo less uniformly employed 
in the left hand. Hence, accordingly, on proceeding to apply the 
test of the hand to the demotic writing of the Egyptians, by copying 
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rapidly the Turin enchorial papyrus already referred to, first with the 
right hand and then with the left, while some of the characters were 
more accurately rendered as to slope, thickening of lines, and curve, 
with the one hand, and some with the other, | have found it difficult 
to decide on the whole as to which hand executed the transcription 
with greatest ease. In proof of the general facility thus acquired, I 
may add that I find no difficulty in drawing at the same time, with a 
pencil in each hand, profiles of men or animals facing each other; but 
the attempt to draw different objects: as a dog's head with the one 
hand and a human profile with the other, is unsuccessful, owing to the 
complex mental operation involved. There is thus here what to an 
ordinary observer would appear to be thorough ambi-dexterity. Never- 
theless, while there is little less comman:: of the right hand than in the 
ease of one exclusively right-handed, it is wholly acquired; nor has 
the habit of half a century overcome the preferential use of the other 
hand. It may be added that the same influences appear to affect the 
whole left side, as shown in hopping, skating, foot-ball, &e. 

An exaggerated estimate is formed of the difficulties experienced by 
a left-handed person in the use of a screw-driver, gimlet, scissors, Xe. 
“From the opening of the parlour door to the opening of a pen-knife,” 
says Sir Charles Bell, “his disadvantage is apparent.’’ Much of this 
is founded in misapprehension. With rare exceptions, habit so entirely 
accustoms him to the requisite action, that he would be no less put out 
by the sudden reversal of the dvor-handle, knife-blade, or screw, than 
the right-handed magn. Habit is thus constantly wistaken for nature. 
The laws of the road, so universally recognized in England, have become 
to all as it were a second nature; and as the old rhyme says: 

“If you turn to the left, you are sure to be right; 
If you turn to the right, you are wrong.” 

Yet throughout British America and the United States, the reverse is 
the law; and the new immigrant, adhering to the usage of the mother 
country, is sorely perplexed by the persistent wrong-headedness, as it 
seems, of everyone but himself. 


Yet the predominant practice does impress itself on some few imple- 
ments in a way sufficiently marked to remind the left-handed operator 
that he is transgressing normal usage. The snuffers are so peculiarly 
right-handed as to involve difficulty and awkwardness in spite of the 
dextrous shift of inserting the left thumb and finger below, instead of 
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above. The mower’s scythe must be used in a direction in which the 
left hand is placed at some disadvantage ; but, like the handling of the 
oar or canoe-paddle, this difficulty is soon overcome. Even the musket 
or rifle is designed for a right-handed marksman. It is not uncommon 
to find a left-handed soldier placed on the left of his company when 
firing. The writer's own experience in drilling as a volunteer was that, 
‘after a little practice, he had no difficulty in firing from the right 
shoulder ; but never could acquire an equal facility with his companions 
in unfixing the bayonet and returning it to its sheath. 

Some cases appear to indicate the hereditary transmission of left 
handedness, and on this point further research is very desirable. In 
my own case a paternal uncle was left-handed. In that of a former 
pupil, Dr. R. A. Reeve, in whom an original left-handedness has been 
transmuted into a ready facility with both hands, he informs me that 
his father was left-handed. Another and more remarkable case has 
been reported to me of a gentleman in Shropshire, whose father and 
grandfather were both left-handed. His mother, on noticing an early 
manifestation of the same tendency in hiw, employed every means to 
counteract it. His left hand was bound up or tied behind him so 
perseveringly, that she only desisted at last under the fear that the left 
arm had been permanently injured by the constraint to which it had 
been subjected. Yet all proved in vain. The boy resumed the use of 
the left hand so soon as restraint was removed; and though learning 
like others, to use his right hand in many things, he remains invete- 
rately left-handed, No doubt other cases of a similar character will b 
found on inquiry. 

The conclusion I am led to form, as the result of long observation, 
is, that with a certain number of persons, the preferential use of the 
right hand is natural and instinctive ; that with a smaller number, an 
equally strong impulse is felt, prompting to the use of the left hand; 
but that with the great majority right-handedness is mainly, if not 
solely, the result of education. If children are watched in the nursery, 
it will be found that the left hand is offered little less freely than the 
right. The nurse or mother is constantly transferring the spoon from 
the left to the right hand; correcting the defective courtesy of the 
proffered left hand ; and in all ways superinducing right-handedness as 
a habit. As soon as the child is old enough to be affected by such 
influences, the fastening of its clothes, the handling of its knife and 
fork. and maay other objects in daily use, help to confirm the habit 
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until the art of penmanship is mastered, and with this crowning accom- 
plishment—except in cases of strongly marked bias in an opposite 
direction, —the left hand is relegated to its very subordinate place as a 
mere supplementary organ, to be called into use where the privileged 
member finds occasion for its aid. 

Hence I believe the statistics of right and left-handedness will be 
found to vary considerably in different conditions of society and ranks 
of life. Few rustic operations more markedly betray the inconvenience 
of left- handedness than those of the harvest field; yet so far as myown 
observation extends, a large field of reapers will rarely be found without 
one or two left-handed shearers among them. Indeed the greater number 
of examples of female left-handedness which I can call to remembrance 
are those I have seen in the harvest field. The importance attached to 
habits at table, and the enforced uniformity of action by the tutor or 
governess, tend, in a higher class, to eliminate all but the most invete- 
rate inclination towards a deviation from the practice of the majority. 
No governess, I imagine, would tolerate the needle in the left hand, 
any more than a writing-master would allow the pen to be so used. 
Hence the whole tendency of education is to eradicate or reduce to the 
lowest minimum all such sinister proclivities; whereas in savage and 
even in rustic life, any strong bias will be slightly interfered with; and 
so the left-handed impulse will be free to manifest itself to the utmost. 
But so soon as combined operations are reduced to any system, the 
convenience of a uniform preference of the same hand must be felt; 
and then whatever tendency affects the greater number will give the 
law to all. 

So far as enquiry reaches, we have no evidence of any left-handed 
tribe or nation, savage or civilized, unless the vague allusion of Stobsous 

already quoted,—to a sure-footed and left-handed race, be considered 
an exception. Either, therefore, the preferential use of the right hand 
is natural and congenital in a sufficiently large majority of the whole 
human race to determine everywhere its predominance, or else the 
arbitrary usage, developed into a habit and recognized law, has been 
derived from some primitive common source. The latter is a tempting 
argument, not without its weight in reference to the unity and common 
intellectual inheritance of the human race. But, notwithstanding the 
apparent failure of the evidence advanced in favour of an organic one- 
sidedness finding expression in the prevalent use of the right hand, my 
own experience of the unconquerable impulse to prefer the left hand, 
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convinces me that a similar and more general bias in an opposite diree- 
tion has its origin in organic structure. 

The dexterity oceasionally manifested by left-handed performers is 
sometimes regarded with surprise, as though it were accomplished 
under unusual disadvantages. But such skill as that of the left-handed 
slingers of the tribe of Benjamin is in no way exceptional. All truly 
left-handed, as well as all traly right-handed persons, are more likely 
to be dextrous than those who‘are unconscious of any strong impulse 
to the use of either hand. The bias, whether to the right or the left, 
is the result of special organic aptitude. With the majority no well- 
defined bias betrays any unwonted power, and they merely follow in 
this, as in so much else, the practice of the greater number. But 
there is no such difference between the two hands as to justify the 
extent to which, with the great majority, one is allowed to. become a 
passive and nearly uscless member. The left hand ought to be educated 
from the first no less than the right, instead of leaving its training 
fo be effected, imperfectly and with great effort, io later life, to meet 
some felt necessity. In certain arts and professions, both hands are 
necessarily called into play. The skilful surgeon finds an enormous 
advantage in being able to transfer his instrament from one hand to 
the other. The acoucheur is no less indebted in critical cases to the 
prompt command of the left hand. The dentist has to multiply 
instruments to make up for the lack of such acquired power. The 
turner, the cabinet-maker, the chacer and die-cutter, who have mas- 
tered the same ambidexterity, all experience thereby greater facility in 
executing some portions of their work. The boxer has to learn the 
free use of his left hand. The fencer who can transfer his weapon to 
it, places his adversary at great disadvantage. The lumberer finds the 
operations of his wood-craft facilitated by learning to chop timber 
right and left-handed ; and the carpenter may be frequently seen using 
the saw and hammer in either hand, and thereby not only resting his 
arm, but greatly facilitating his work. In all the fine arts the mastery 
of both hands is advantageous. The sculptor, the carver, and drafts- 
man, the engraver, and cameo-cutter, each has recourse at times to the 
left hand for special manipulative dexterity; the pianist depends little 
less on the left hand than the right; and as for the organist, with the 
numerous pedals and stops of the modern grand organ, a quadrumanous 
musician would still find reason to envy the ampler scope which 
Briareus could command. 
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In every occupation which admits of the advantageous employment 
of both hands, the left-handed person has this advantage that, starting 
as he does with a natural facility in the use of the one hand, many 
circumstances compel him to the education of the other, and thus he 
becomes practically ambidextre, or not unfrequently learns to delegate 
special operations to each hand, as those for which experience and 
training have best adapted it. Nevertheless the instinctive preference 
is never eradicated. In every sudden and unpremeditated action the 
prompt use of the left hand shows that there remains, after the utmost 
educational training, some inherent impulse, resulting in a greater 
aptitude in the one hard than the other. 


NOTES ON STATICS. 


BY JAMES LOUDON, MA. 


Mathematical Tutor and Dean, University College, Toronto 


The following Geometrical proofs of some propositions in Statics 
were devised by me in the year 1868: 


1. Let OA r be any line; P, P,, ... the forees under which a 
system is kept at rest; @,, @,, ... the angles between their directions 
and OA. : 

Then forming a closed polygon’ with the lines representing the 
forces, and projecting the sides on OA, we have 2(P cos 0) = 0, and 
therefore ¥ (Pr cos 0) = 0, that is, 


P,. 7 cos 0, + P,. r cos 0, + ... =O. 
But r cos @ is the projection of OA on the line inclined to it at angle @. 
Wherefore, Xc. 


2. Let the forces P,, P, ... be in equilibrium, or reducible to a single 
resultant. 


Let p, be the perpendicular from O on P,, 3, the perpendicular 
from A on the plane of p, and P,, &e. 

Then forming a closed polygon with the axes of the couples, and 
projecting the sides on the line OA, we have P, p, cos 0, + ... = 0. 
But ¢ =OA cos 0,, &c.; therefore P, p, 2, + ... = 0, or 2 (Pps) = 0. 
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3. Let a set of forces be reducible to a resultant R acting along OA 
and a couple G, axis parallel to OB. 

Then these can be transformed into # acting at a point O and a 
couple G’, axis parallel to OO’, only when the plane BOC’ is perpen- 
dicular to the plane AOO’, that is, when 

cos AOB = cos 100’. cos BOO’, 
as is evident by describing a sphere round O. 

4. To find the positions of the mowental-planes as the moment-centre 
(the origin) moves along a given line OA. 

Here the forces are supposed reduced to R at O and a couple G, 
whose plane, the mowental plane, passes through 0. 

Let OA and & be in the plane of the paper, OF the intersection of 
the momental-plane with the plane of the paper, and OC’ the projection 
of the axis of G on the plane of the paper. 

Let O' be the new position of the origin on OA, OV =r, d= 
distance of (/ B’, parallel to OB, from OB; 6@, ¢, & the angles which 
the direction of R, the axis of G, and OC make, respectively, with OA. 


Then on transferring to U’ we have R and the couples G, Rr sin @, 


the resultant of which will be a couple whose axis lies in a plane parallel 
to OC and perpendicular to the plane of the paper 


Now let s == distance of the line of intersection of the momental- 
planes at 0 and 0’ from O; a the angie between OC and axis of G, 
A the angle between the momental planes at ( and 0’, y the angle 
between the momental plane at O' and the plane of the paper. 

Then s cos (a ryj= d cos (a 7), Ors sin > = d sin y 


sin y & G G cosy 
t : r cos « = 


= d. = = —. 
sin 8 " Rrein® ~ Rr sin 6 R sin 0 
which is independent of the distance of (/ from O. 


8 == ¢ 


Therefore, as the moment-centre moves along OA, the momental- 
planes all pass through the same line, the distance of which from 
Te G wank 

R sin 0 

If a plane be drawn through this line parallel to the plane of the 

paper, aad p == distance between these planes, then 


@ cos @ 


since cos ¢ = cos ¢ cos a. 
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Therefore the above line may also be determined by the intersection 
of the momental-plane at O with a plane parallel to the plane of the 
G cos ¢ 
R sin 0° 

The line so determined and OA are said to be ree‘procal to one 
another. 


paper at a distance == 


4. When # at 0 and the couple @ are replaced by two forces, one 
of which acis along the line OA, to find the magnitude and line of 
action of the other. 


Y 


Let the forces of G be SN acting along OB, and NS ata distance §? 
the figure being the same as in previous proposition. 

Now if the resultant of R and S at O acts along OA, we must have 
R sin 6 = S cos ¢ 

. R sin @ 
Ss =a ee 

cos 
@ cos 


and therefore the other furce acts at a distance = oa 
+ sip 


., that is, along 


the reciprocal of OA. 
The resultant of Rand S at O <= R cos é + S sin ¥ 
R cos (0 — W) 
cos y 


Therefore the two forces are 
R cos (0 — p) 
—a 
R sin @ 


and — along its reciprocal. 
cos y - P 


along OA, 


5. 1f & be the angle between the axis of ( and the direction of 2, 
the values of the forces may be written 


wee along OA, 


cos 


R . P 
and er {cos* ¢ -+- cos? —- 2 cos 8 cos 6 cos gy}! along its reciprocal. 


6. The shortest distance between the reciprocal lines is evidently p 
already found in § 4 to be 
G cos 
Reine’ 
November 12, 1870. 


(To be continued. / 
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ON THE OCCURRENCE OF COPPER ORE 
IN THE ISLAND OF GRAND MANAN, BAY OF FUNDY. 


BY EB J. CHAPMAN, Pa D 


PROFESSOR OF MINERALOCOY AND GEOLOOY IN UNIVERSITY COLLBOE, TORONTO, 4ND CONSULTING 
MINING ENGINERR 


[In a recent description of the Island of Grand Manan, published in the Cane 
dian Naturalist, by Professor Bailey, the author makes no mention of a very 
remarkable copper-deposit which occurs on the west coast of that Island. The 
following notice of this deposit is extracted from a report printed for private 
circulation in the autumn of last year. | 

1. General description of the Idand :—The Island of Grand Manan 
is situated near the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, about ten or twelve 
miles east of the coast of Maine. It extends in a general NNE and 
SSW direction, its average length being about twenty-one miles. In 
breadth, it varies from three or four miles in some places, to seven or 
eight miles in others. A small strip at the extreme south of the island 
belongs to the State of Maine; but with this exception the whole of 
the island is incladed within the Province of New Brunswick. Saint 


Andrews, the nearest port of the Dominion of Canada, lies about thirty 
miles to the north-west . 


The eastern coast of the island is comparatively low, and much in- 
dented in outline, offering several wide beys and more or less sheltered 
coves with good anchorage. This side of the island contains one or 
two saw mills, and also a considerable number of detached settlements, 
chiefly occupied by fishermen. Towards the central part of the island 
the ground rises abruptly, and the entire western coast presents an 
almost undroken line of high basaltic cliffs, rising vertically to a height 
of from 200 to 250 feet above the sta level. Below this escarpment, 
with its slides and talus of heaped and broken rock, there is no true 
beach, but merely a narrow belt of coarse shingle, covered in many 
places by huge columns and angular masses of basaltic trap which have 
fallen from the cliffs above. 

The western side of the island, more especially, is densely wooded, 
and it would thus furnish a practically inexhaustible supply of good 
timber for mining purposes. Two or three small lakes also occur upon 
it, and streams emanating from these afford an unfailing supply of 
water. This point may be especially alluded to, as several valuable 
mining stations, situated on other islands of the Bay of Fundy, are 
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greatly impeded in their operations by the want of fresh water for 
washing and dressing the raised ore. 

2. Geological Features :—The oldest rocks on the island are a series 
of metamorphic slates and conglomerates, probably of Paleozoic age. 
These are exposed chiefly on the north-east side of the island. They 
dip in various directions, but shew a general inclination towards the 
south-west. In the accompanying sketch-section these metamorphic 
strata are denoted by the letter A. They are traversed in places by 
trap-dykes, partly of an amygdaloidal character, and are covered here 
there by beds of drift gravel. At the base of the island, on the western 
side, strata of buff-coloured sandstone crop out, and range along the 
shore throughout almost the entire extent of this part of the coast. 
These sandstone beds (lettered B in the section) are apparently of 
Triassic age. They dip at a slight angle towards the south-west, and 
must thus overlie the metamorphic strata, somewhat as depicted in 
the section; but their extent in an easterly direction may be greater 
or less than is there shewn. Here and there, below the boulders on 
the shore, they are seen on the other hand to extend in broad layers 
beneath the sea. A bed of white or pale grey tufa ((), averaging 
about seven or eight feet in thickness, rests conformably on these sand- 
stones, and is succeeded by a thin layer of soft clay-like tufa (D), the 
two presenting, in many places, no clearly discernible line of separation. 
Finally, above the whole of these beds, a mass of columnar and sub- 
columnar trap (E) forms a huge overflow, its surface sinking dowa in 
step-like ridges towards the east, whilst on the western shore, as already 
stated, it forms a range of high precipitous cliffs, rising almost verti- 
cally from the sea. 

8. The Mineral Bed :—The outcrop of light coloured tufaceous rock 
(C) referred to above, although covered up in many places by heaps of 
detrital matter fallen from the cliff, can be traced along the face of the 
western escarpment througheut a length of eight or nine miles, and it 
extends undoubtedly beyond this distance. It is shown nowhere, how- 
ever, in its true position ; but only along the face of the slides or éboule- 
ments which rest against the face of the cliffs throughout the entire 
length of the island. As thus seen, it occupies a level much below the 
true position of the bed. The latter must be at least thirty or forty 
feet above high-water mark; whereas, on the face of ‘the slides, the 
bed has been brought down in some places to within three or four feet 
of the water level, and in others to about fifteen or twenty feet. In 
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these slides, also, the bed has been more or less broken up, and has 
been made to dip inwards or towards the east, as shewn in the accom- 
pavying section, whilst the true inclination is evidently in the opposite 
direction. 

This tufaceous bed carries small patches and stains of earthy mala- 
chite or green carbonate of copper apparently throughout its entire 
length ; and where the bed has been excavated to the extent of a few 
feet, these stains and earthy masses are seen to have arisen from the 
partial decomposition of small strings and bunches of copper glance or 
sulphide of copper, one of the richest ores of that metal. Only two 
excavations, however, have at present been carried into the bed, and 
neither of these reaches the solid or unfractured rock. But these exca- 


vations are about five miles apart, and here and there, ou the interven- 
ing stretch of shore, pieces of the rock, thickly charged with malachite, 
or shewing strings of copper glance, occur amongst the detrital matters 
dislodged from above. It may be fairly concluded, therefore, that the 
bed carries ore of this character throughout the entire length of its 
outerop; but this cannot be absolutely proved without undertaking 


regular exploratory work, as a comparatively slight shock at the foot 
- of the cliff is sufficient to bring down many tons of rock and stone. 
This tendency to fall is in great part due to the face of the cliff being 
composed of vertical columns of basalt, which separate readily at the 
partings. On the actual face of the outcrop, the show is in many 
places very poor. Here and there, for the space of a couple of fathoms 
or more, merely a few faint stains are observable, but in other places 
distinct patches of malachite occur. The ore appears to have been 
greatly decomposed near the face of the outcrop, partly, perhaps, by 
the action of sea-water; and it may thus, in course of time, have been 
gradually dissolved out or washed away. The water which infiltrates 
in places through the bed, holds evident traces of copper salts, as a 
film of metallic copper has been found on picks and hammers acci- 
dentally left in contact with it. The first three or four, or perhaps five 
feet of the bed (measured from the face of the outcrop generally,) will 
not certainly give an average yield of one per cent. of metal; but ata 
distance of ten or twelve feet, if the present excavations may be taken 
as a criterion, a yield of at least five or six per cent. may be anticipated 
(see Assays in § 4). Copper glance contains normally 79-8 per cent. 
of metallic copper: the presence of a comparatively small amount is 
sufficient, therefore, to form a paying ore. Malachite, also, although a 
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hydrated carbonate of copper, is comparatively rich in metal, as the 
copper in pure samples exceeds 574 per cent. 

4. Results of Assays —A small sample shewiog faint stains, from 
the face of the outcrop, yielded in metallic copper ouly 0-21 per cent. 
Another sample, also from the face of the outcrop, but containing smal} 
specks of earthy malachite, yielded 0-73 per cent A sample taken 
from about twelve feet from the edge of the outcrop, and weighing 
nearly five pounds, gave 986 per cent. Two other samples gave 
respectively 4:63 and 6:15 per cent. Finally, a small sample from the 
same place, containing numerous strings of copper glance, yielded no 
less than 22-16 per cent. A piece of rock of about half a pound 
weight, picked up on the shore about a mile from the excavation which 
furnished the above samples, gave 4.58 per cent. metallic copper. 
Discarding the very rich and the very poor specimens, as exceptional 
examples, the results of these assays indicate an average yield of rather 
more than 6 percent. But with the exception of the sample found 
upon the shore—and this may have been rolled there by the set of the 
tide, or dropped by some one passing the spot—these samples, it must 
be remembered, were obtained from a single spot of very limited extent, 
and hence they may not indicate in any way the true yield of the entire 
bed. 

If the ore, allowing for loss, average 5 per cent. metal, each cubic 
fathom will contain about 2,020 Ibs. of copper, and will weigh about 
eighteen English tons. Taking the mean thickness of the bed at only 
six feet, and assuming it to extend eastward, with the same yield of 
metal, to a distance of ten fathoms only, each mile in length will com- 
prise 8,800 cubic fathoms of copper-holding rock, and will carry 7,890 
tons of metal, worth, at the present low price of copper, about £580,000. 
In reference to this calculation, however. it must be observed that 
although the bed will probably be found to extend eastwards to a much 
greater distance than ten fathoms, its richness may not be constant 
throughout that distance; nor may the assumed yield be found to hold 
good, from fathom to fathom, along the entire length of the bed. On 
the other hand, the small strings of copper glance, as seen in the sam- 
ples hitherto obtained, may thicken and form a network of ramifying 
veins, ranning in a general north and south direction—and in that 
ease, the returns would be greatly in excess of the above estimate. It 
will thus be seen that in the present undeveloped state of the deposit, 
no definite conclusion can be arrived at respecting its true value. 
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5. Proposed Exploratory Work.—The extension of this copper- 
holding bed in a north and south direction may be regarded as fully 
proved; and it is equally certain that at particular spots the bed car- 
ries a profitable amount of ore. But the width of the bed, or its extent 
in an eastward direction, is altogether unknown; and it cannot conse- 
quently be predicted with certainty that the ore will be found in paying 
quantity throughout the bed generally. To determine these latter 
points, it will be necessary to carry a drift into the solid portion of the 
bed, the character of the ground precluding other modes of exploration. 
This drift should be run, in my opinion, from a point in the south side 
of the ravine which opens into Little Dark Harbour. The ravine in 
question cuts the strata of this western part of the island almost at 
right angles. If the drift, consequently, be started in this ravine at 
a sufficient distance from the shore, and at the proper elevation, it will 
prove the width or extension of the bed, to that distance at least, 
directly it strikes the solid rock; whereas, if started on the shore face 
of the escarpment, it will prove nothing until carried far into the bed ; 
and the amount of tumbled rock and detrital matter, to be removed or 
passed through, will be about the same in either case. The distance 
of Little Dark Harbour from Sloop Cove, where the present excavation 
in the fallen rock matter has been opened, is about two and -a-half 
miles. The cost of an exploration of this character would probably 
amount, on a rough estimate, to about two thousand five hundred or 
three thousand dollars—a certain outlay being required for preliminary 
expenses, in putting up shelter for the men employed, fixing forge and 
powder house, laying in provisions, &c. 

6. Working conditions of the Copper-holding bed, and genera, 
conclusions.—The working conditions of this deposit are sufficiently 
favorable. The rock is comparatively soft, aud is thus easily mined. 
The post and stall system would be employed in its removal. If the 
roof required additional support, plenty of suitable timber could be 
obtained on the island. The chief defect with regard to the ore, is 
the impossibil'ty of concentrating it by dressing, without at least a 
very considerable loss. It might be cobbed or hand-dressed to a slight 
extent, but would otherwise have to be treated in bulk. The gangue 


is a silicate, free or nearly so from carbonate of lime. All things con. 
sidered, a wet process for the extraction of the copper would give the 
most satisfactory results. If the ore be found to retain its present 
character, indeed, no other system could be profitably employed. It is 
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also evident that the ore could not be exported, to be reduced else- 
where, but the extraction of the copper must be carried on at the mine 
itself. The necessary works could only be erected on the summit of 
the cliff, as the exposed shore presents no site for this purpose, and 
the intersecting ravine at Little Dark Harbour is apparently too con- 
tracted for the erection of suitable buildings ; but no difficulty need be 
apprehended on this account. By the formation of slides on the cliff- 
face, the ore could be run up by various known methods, abundant 
water-power being available on the higher ground for that purpose. 
Until further exploration be effected, however, the erection of reducing 
works, or expenditure of capital in fitting the ground for permanent 
mining occupation, cannot be legitimately recommended. 


ANOMALOUS PRODUCTION OF OZONE. 
BY HENRY H. CROFT, 
Professor of Chemistry, University College, Toronto. 


About six years ago, when evaporating some syrupy lodic Acid, pre- 
pared according to Millon’s process, over sulphuric acid I noticed that 
when the acid began to crystallise, the air in the jar (covering the 
drying dish) had a strong smell of ozone, or active oxygen. A couple 
of years afterwards, on again making iodic acid, this observation re- 
curred to my mind, and I carefully tested the air in the jar during the 
evaporation ; no trace of ozone could be detected until the acid began 
to crystallise, when the smell of ozone became immediately perceptible, 
and all the usual tests for that body succeeded perfectly. 

During the last month I have had occasion to convert two ounces of 
iodine into iodic acid, and exactly the same result has been observed. 

The acid usually solidifies to opaque verrucose masses; but on this 
occasion, the crystals formed were clear and brilliant. The solution 
had in this, as in all the former cases, been boiled down to thin syrup, 
so that no trace of chlorine, or nitric acid, could possibly have remained 
to act on the ozone paper. The air in the jar was tested from day to 
day, both by the smell, and the action of iodised starch paper. Even 
when a few crystals began to form no change was noticed, but when 
the crystallisation set in fully the evolution of ozone was most remark- 
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able, the strong smell being quite characteristic, entirely different from 
that of chlorine or nitric acid. 

Iam quite unable to account for this ozonification of the air (or 
oxygen) over erystallising iodic acid. My friend, Mr. Sterry Hunt, 
has suggested that it may arise from a partial deoxidation similar to 
that which produces ozone when hypermanganates are decomposed, as 
observed by him and other chemists. As the crystallizing acid remains 
perfectly white, either opaque or transparent, and as the lower oxides 
of iodine are of a yellow, or even brown colour, according to Millon, 1 
cannot accept this explanation, and even if it were true, the phenome- 
non would be equally unintelligible—a reduction taking place during 
crystallisation. I can offer no explanation of the simple foct that air 
over crystallising pure iodic acid, becomes ozonised, but [ think that 
the observation seems to offer a wide field for futher experiments, which 
I have unfortunately not the time to carry out 


LAHONTAN 


BY THE EDITOR 


The ordinary biographical notices of the Baron LAHONTAN are very 
meagre. In the books of reference nearest at hand, his name does 
not appear at all. It is absent in Morgan’s Sketches of Distinguished 
Canadians, or Persons connected with Canada, in Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography (New York), and in Thomas’s Universal Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography (Philadelphia). As his name comes 
up in connexion with the very early history of Toronto, I have thought 
it expedient to draw up a brief. memoir, to be appended to a series 
of papers on that subject. My sources of information will chiefly be 
incidental autobiographical notices scattered up and down his own 
pages. Such a memoir may also possess a general interest, as all those 
who concern themselves with the literature of early Canadian and 
North American history generally, must look into the Nouveaux Voy- 
ages daus |’ Amérique Septentrionale, and so will naturally desire such 
detai! of the author's history as may be had 

The complete title page of the copy now before me is, when trans- 
jated into English, as follows: ‘‘ New Travels, by Mons. le Baron de 
lahontan, in North America; containing an account of the different 
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Tribes inhabiting that region, the character of their Governments, 
their Commerce, their Customs, their Religion and their mode of War- 
fare. Also the interest which the French and English have in com- 
mercial dealings with those Tribes ; the advantage which England has 
it in her power to gain in that country, when at war with France. The 
whole enriched with Maps and Engravings. The Hague. L’Honoré, 
Brothers, Merchant Booksellers. 1703.’ The work is in two volumes, 
small 12mo. On the title page is L’ Honoré’s device, a winged Fame, 
seated amidst symbols of learning and science, presenting a wreath : 
the whole surrounded by the legend, which is a play on the publisher’s 
name, JTonoratus que virtutem Honorat. <A mysterious double 
frontispiece precedes: one side gives a globe floating in space, with a 
swallow flying; and the legend Orbis Patria: the other shows an 
Indian, bearing an arrow and bow, and setting his right foot on a crowa 
and sceptre, and his left on a clasped volume: above is the legend, 
Hi leges et sceptra terit. All this is to give a hint (1) of the eosmopoli- 
tanism ; (2) of the admiration of the free and independent “ savage ”’ 
character, affected by the author. 

The work itself is perhaps of no very great intrinsic value. Most 
of its solid information could be gleaned, if necessary, from other 
existing sources, contemporary or anterior in time. I think the book 
was brought out somewhat as we see books brought out occasionally 
pow. It was a narrative which the publisher and author thought 
would sell, in consequence of the situation of European affairs at the 
moment. 

War had recently been declared between France and England. Not 
only on the continent of Europe were the troops of William III. and 
Louis XIV. in active conflict, but collisions were taking place between 
the conventional adherents of the two potentates in the remote world 
of North America; and here was a writer coming forward fresh from 
the scene of action; one who had actually taken part in the hostile 
operations on the western side of the Atlantic. 

The maps and engravings with which the volames were “ enriched ”’ 
look, at the present day, sufficiently rade and quaint. In the English 
edition the author complains of the mistakes of the Duteh engravers, 
in the illustrations of the edition published at the Hague. He says: 
“T have corrected almost all the cuts of the Holland impression, for 
the Dutch gravers had murdered them, by not understanding their 
explications, which were all in French. ‘They have graved women for 

4 
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men, and men for women; naked persons for those that are clothed, 
and 2 contra. As for the maps,” he adds, “ the reader will find them 
very exact; and 1 have taken care to have the tracks of my voyages 
more nicely delineated than in the original.” 

About the same period too, the public mind had been roused by 
accounts of recent additional discoveries on the great continent of 
North America. In Thévenot’s Collection of Travels, published a¢ 
Paris in 1681, there was an account of the discoveries of Marquette. 
In 1683, Louis Hennepin had published, also at Paris, his “ Descrip- 
tion de la Louisiane au sud-ouest de la Nonvelle France, avec la carte 
du pays, les mours et la manidre de vivre des Sauvages. Paris, Seb, 
Hare. 1683 ;’’ and in 1697 the same writer had put forth at Utrecht 
his ‘ Nouvelle Découverte d’ un trés-grand Pays situé dans |’ Amérique, 
entre le Nouveau Méxique et la Mer Glaciale;” and in the following 
year, at the same place, appeared his “ Nouveau Voyage d’un pays 
plus grande que |’Europe entre les Mers du Sud et du Nord, avee les 
Mours et Manidres de vivre des Sauvages.”’ In 1697 also, Tonti’s 
“ Narrative of La Salle’s Descent of the Mississippi to its Mouth,” 
appeared at Paris. These works were doubtless meeting with a sale 
that was deemed large in those days, and were making no small stir. 
More matter of the kind indicated by the foregoing titles, would be 
calculated to meet with acceptance. Tahontan accordingly, in addi- 
tion to an account of events in Canada from 1683 to 1694, admits into 
his work a highly dressed-up narrative of an excursion of his own up 
one of the northern branches or affluents of the Mississippi; a narrative 
which he maxes the vehicle of a variety of reports of people and places, 
of new lakes and seas to the south and west, collected from Indians 
casually met with by himself in his expedition. It is the letter or 
chapter which contains this particular narrative, that has brought a 
degree of discredit upon Lahontan, and caused other parts of his book, 
to which no particular improbability attaches, to be questioned. 

It would seem as if his informants up the Long River, as the branch 
of the Mississippi which he is said to have explored was called, meeting 
with a person apparently easy of belief, had in some instances fooled 
him probably as they thought, to the top of his bent; and only too 
faithfully did Lahontan transfuse into his pages the spirit of the 
fabulists whom he encountered. 

By evil communications with the Isgoos of the Red men, he came 
to be classed among Iagoos himself, more completely than he perhaps 
in reality deserves. 


o 
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“ Very boastful was Iagoo: 

Never heard he an adventure, 
Bat himself had met a greater ; 
Never any deed of daring, 

But himself had done a bolder; 
Never any marvellous story, 

But himself could tell « stranger.” 

Everything, however, should not be set down as intentional extra- 
vagant representation on either side. There must necessarily have 
been many misunderstandings on the part of both traveller and 
informants, arising out of mistakes in language and idiom, and from 
interpreters not familiarly comprehending the dialects which they 
professed to translate. On one occasion, after questioning some natives 
far up the river which he had penetrated, we have Lahontan’s own 
remark : ‘‘ This was all I could gather. My curiosity prompted me to 
desire a more particular account; but unhappily I wanted a good inter- 
preter; and having to do with several persons who did not well under- 
stand themselves, I could make nothing of their incoherent galimatias.” 
He then adds: “I presented the poor, miserable slaves with something 
in proportion to the custom of the country; and endeavoured to per- 
suade them to go with me to Canada, by making them such offers as in 
their esteem would appear like mountains of gold; but the love they 
had for their country stifled all persuasions; so true it is, that nature, 
reduced to its just limits, cares but little for riches.” The “ poor, 
miserable slaves’”’ were four captives in the hands of the tribe 
visited farthest up the river. These captives were said to belong to a 
people called the Mozeemleks. They had a thick, bushy beard, and 
their hair hung down under their ears: he should have taken them, 
from their general appearance, he says, to be Spaniards. Here is a 
specimen of the information these captives gave him, whatever it was 
worth: “The Mozeemlek nation is numerous and powerful. Its prin- 
cipal river, they said, rose on the other side of the mountains, which 
were six leagues across; and after a course of 150 leagues, it emptied 
itself into a salt lake 300 leagues in circumference, by a mouth two 
leagues broad. The lower part of that river, they said, is adorned with 
six noble cities, surrounded with stone, cemented with fat earth. The 
houses of these cities have no roofs, but are open above, like a platform. 
Besides these cities, there are above a hundred towns, great and small, 
round that quasi sea, on which they sail in large boats. The people of 
that country made stuffs, copper axes, and several other manufactures, 
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of which my interpreters could give me no idea,” he remarks, “as 
being themselves altogether unacquainted with such things. The 
government was despotic, they said, and lodged in the hands of one 
great chief, to whom the rest paid a trembling submission. The people 
upon the lake referred to called themselves Tahuglauk, and were as 
numerous as the leaves of trees. The Mozeemlek people supply the 
cities and towns of the Tahuglauk with a great number of small animals, 
of the size of a calf, which they catch on the mountains. The Tahug- 
lauk make use of these small animals for several purposes: they not 
only eat their flesh, but bring them up to labour, and make clothes, 
boots, and so on, of their skins’ The people among whom Lahontan 
met with these four captives are called by him Goacsitares. The cap- 
tives said they had been taken prisoners by the Goacsitares in a war, 
which had now lasted eighteen years, between that people and the 
Mozeemlek ; but that they hoped a peace would be speedily concluded, 
upoo which the prisoners would be exchanged, pursuant to custom 
They boasted that the Mozeemlek possessed a greater measure of reason 
than the Goaesitares could pretend to; that the Mozeemlek confessed 
in the Goacsitares only human form; otherwise they regarded them as 
brute beasts. ‘To say my mind,” Lahontan observes, “their notion 
upon this head is not so very extravagant; for I observed so much 
honour and politeness in the conversation of these four captives, that I 
thought | had to do with Europeans. But after all, I must confess,” 
he says, “ the Gnacsitares are the most tractable 1 met with among all 
the savages.”” After describing some pieces of wrought copper which 
they had in their possession, he proceeds to say: “I could pump 
nothing further out of them ia relation to the country, commerce and 
eustoms of that remote nation. All they could say was, that the Great 
River of that nation runs al! alohg westward, and that the Salt Lake 
into which it falls is three hundred leagues in circumference and thirty 
in width, its mouth stretching a great way to the southward. I would 
fain have satisfied my curiosity in being an eye-witness of the manners 
and customs of the Tahuglauk; but that being impracticable, I was 
forced to be instructed at second-hand by these Mozeemlek captives, 
who assured me, upon the faith of a savage, that the Tahuglauk wear 
their beards two finger-breadths long ; that their garments reached down 
to their knees; that they cover their heads with a sharp-pointed cap; 
that they always carry a long stick or cane in their hands; that they 
wear a sort of boots, that reached up to the knee; that their wives are 
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never seen in public,” &o. Xe. It may be observed that Marquette, on 
whose narrative no doubt rests, heard, when at the mouth of the 
Missouri, several years previously, of a portage up that river, across.a 
prairie of only five or six days’ journey, by which a river running west 
into the sea could readily be reached. This sea he betieved to be the 
Pacific Ocean; and “If God .gives me health,’’ Marquette added, 
“I do not despair of one day making the disaovery.” 

It was, as we have said, the conteats of his 16th chapter or letter, 
that brought the rest of Lahontan’s book into disrepute. The informa- 
tion gathered from his aboriginal authorities was evidently not to be 
relied on. The details of his own journey to the country of the so-called 
Goacsitares, its stages and distances, were also glaringly incredible. 
No sane person who reflected for a moment could believe that it was 
possible in the months of December, January, February and March— 
these were the mooths taken up with his too-famous exeursion—to 
conduct a flotilla of boats with a considerable body of soldiers, and a 
number of native guides and attendants, with a store of provisions 
and arms, and apparently an unlimited supply of presents, up and 
down an extensive North American river in the latitudes in which the 
newly-explored river was supposed to be situated—especially to do it 
with the magical facility with which Lahontan represents himself to 
have accomplished the feat. I do not think that he ever expected 
his story, as contained in this chapter, to be taken as literal trath by 
any one who should trouble himself to think seriously on the subject. 
The utter extravagance of the map, too, which he gives in illustration of 
his jaunt, was an admonition, as [ take it, that the whole thing was a 
piece of rhodomontade. He records, in fact, upon the face of the chart, 
that the most important portion of it was drawn for him on a piece of 
buck-skin by his friends the Goacsitares, ‘‘ who gave me to know,’’ he 
adds in the same memorandum, “ the latitudes of all the places marked in 

by pointing to the respective places of the heavens that one or other 
corresponded to; for by this means I could adjust the latitude to half 
a degree or little more; having first received from them a computation 
of the distances in Tazous, each of which I compute to be three long 
French leagues.” The part of the Riviere Longue (or Riviére Morte, 
as he says some persons call it), explored by him, he sketched out on 
his map in continuation of the stream as drawa by his friends the 
Goaesitares, making it appear a river fully as large and important as 
the Mississippi itself —One might almost imagine that he desired to 
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bring ridicule upon the reported discoveries of other travellers in the 
in the west, and in particular on Marquette’s map of the Lower 
Mississippi, which probably he had seen and through prejudice perhaps 
discredited—a map which, though drawn in good faith, represents the 
relative magnitudes of the principal river and a number of its affluents 
very incorrectly, as was to be expected in a first rade unscientific 
delineation, made simply by the aid of the eye. 

As to the river which Lahontan visited, and, to some extent, ex- 
plored, it is supposed to be that known at the present time as St. Peter's, 
or Minnesota River, which enters the Mississippi at Fort Snelling. 
St. Peter's or Minnesota River anywhere else would be considered a 
stream of considerable magnitude. Its entire length is estimated at 
four hundred and fifty miles. It is navigable at high water, for steam- 
steamboats, sixty miles from Fort Snelling. It is suggested in Perkins’ 
Annals of the West, p. 20, published at Cincinnati in 1846, that “ the 
baron entered St. Peter’s when filled with the back waters of the 
Mississippi, and that he heard from the Indians of the connection by 
it and the Red River with Lake Winnipeg, and the communication 
between that lake and Hudson’s Bay by Nelson River, and looking 
westward all the while, turned Hudson’s Bay into the South Sea.’’ 
In sailing, and other modes of locomotion, a person’s head is some- 
times turned about, as the expression is. Perkins’ hypothesis would 
require us to imagine that some such confusion in regard to the points 
of the compass had arisen in the mind either of Lahontan or of his 
informants. It is more reasonable to imagine that Lahontan on this occa- 
sion, and at other times in the course of his wanderings, fell in with 
Indians acquainted in some degree, either by experience or by hearsay 
and oral tradition, wich the well-beaten trails leading across from the 
head-waters of the Missouri to the head-waters of the Colorado. In 
this case the Salt Lake spoken of will have meant the Gulf of California, 
with stories and traditions mixed up, of the stone-built cities of Mexico 
and Central America, which, as we know, were by no means myths. In 
Nicollet’s Report to Congress in 1843, it is supposed that Cannon 
River is the one entered by Lahontan ; and Nicollet accordingly names 
that stream ‘the River Lahontan.”” The whole length of Cannon 
River, however, is only 80 miles. 

The account which Lahontan gives of the origin of his book is 
is this: On leaving France for Canada, on military duty, he promised 
an aged relative of his, to whom he was indebted for an annual allow- 
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anoe of money, a letter from time to tiwe, containing a narrative of 
occurrences in Canada, with descriptions of the natives and natural 
productions of the country. 

These letters were not in the first instance intended for publication, 
but having occasion to apply to the government of France for protec- 
tion against what he deemed to be an unjast proceeding on the part of 
one of the courts of the country, and thinking that his professional 
services in Canada were not sufficiently recognized, he decided at length 
to communicate to the public what was at first intended only for the 
eye of an interested patron and relative. The letters, of which he had 
retained copies, he accordingly allowed to be printed, just as they 
were, affected all of them, more or Jess, by a desire to amuse and 
please his aged benefactor, and to make, in his eyes, a respectable 
shew of enterprise and military tact, of spirit and efficiency. 

It is well known that a few years previous to the publication of the 
“Nouveaux Voyages dans |l’Amérique Septentrionale,”’ the heroic 
La Salle had obtained important distinctions and advantages from 
Louis XIV. through personal representations at Court of his enter- 
prises and discoveries. Labontan, baffled by the opposition that had 
been excited against him in the mind of the French minister, desired 
to imply by his book that he was as much entitled as La Salle to the 
favours of the Government —And, in truth, it is not improbable that 
Lahontan would have succeeded with the authorities at Paris, almost 
as well as La Salle, had he been a man somewhat different; endowed, 
at all events, with a little more prudence. We find that a good deal of 
consideration was really shewn him in view of certain family losses, 
and that an appointment of some dignity was given him in New- 
foundland—an appointment, however, speedily rendered untenable by 
disagreements between himself and his superior officer. 

In Canada, likewise, Lahontan’s independence of character brought 
trouble upon him. He ventured to find fault with the proceedings of 
the Jesuit association—a body apt with some adroitness to represent 
Opposition to itself as hostility to religion. It is chiefly to the official 
“ Relations” of the Jesuits, and other productions of theirs, that he 
refers when he says, in the Preface to his Travels: “A good many 
works on the same subject (vtz., North America) have already been 
given to the public but they all labour under the essential defect of a 
want of disinterestedness and sincerity. ‘They are all of them the pro- 
ductions of missionaries,—that is, of a class of men, bound by their 
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very profession to persuade the world that their labours, praiseworthy 
as they otherwise are, are not wholly without fruit. Hence it happens 
that, speaking strictly, their narratives are nothing more at bottom 
than a detail of masses said, of miracles, of conversions, and other par- 
ticulars directly fraudulent, which the good sense of the present age 
does not readily accept. In a word,.the authors in question, urged 
forward by a zeal, true or pretended, have written more for a cause 
than for the purpose of making the reader acquainted with what 
really happens in a country.” 

And again, in the Preface to the English edition, he says, ‘‘ Not- 
withstanding the veneration I have for the clergy, I impute to 
them all the mischief the Lroquois have done to the French colonies in 
the course of a war that had never been undertaken, if it had not been 
for the counsels of these pious Churchmen.”’ He adds that his strie- 
tures would have been severer had he not restrained his pen out of 
regard to the prejudices of his aged relative. ‘‘ He hears now,’’ he 
says, * that some pedants are set to work to lash me in writing; and 
so | must be prepared to stand a shower of insults that will be poured 
upon we in a few days, But it is no matter,” he continues, “ | am so 
good « conjurer that | can ward off any storm from the side of Paris. I 
laugh at their threats, and since I cannot make use of my sword, I will 


wage war with my pen.” 


Having shown himself indisposed to an unreasoning deference in quar- 


ters where, in his day, such a homage was exacted and rendered, it is 
not to be wondered at that Lahontan failed to conciliate the goodwill of 
every one, either in Canada, Newfoundland or i’rance, and that his 
name should occasionally be referred to in a tove that sounds slightly 
vindictive. 

The brief article in Watkins’ Biographical Dictionary of the year 
1807 is derived from a French work entitled “* Nouvelle Dictionnaire 
Historique,’ and it reads as follows: “ A native of Gascony, in the 
seventeenth century, who published his Travels in North America, 
written in a barbarous style. He was an officer in the French service, 
from which he was dismissed for bad conduct, and at length settled in 
Denmark.’ Again, in his “ Genius of Christianity,” Chateaubriand 
has a scornful reference to Lahontan: “ When the Jesuits published 
the valuable correspondence known as the ‘ Lettres Edifiantes,’ the 
work was universally quoted and studied. Reliance was placed on its 
authority and the facts related therein were held to be indubitable. 
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But it soon became the fashion,” he complains, “ to decry what had 
been admired. Being written by Christian presbyters, could these 
letters, it was asked, be of any real value? Writers were not ashamed,” 
he finally adds, * to prefer, or to affect to prefer, to the travels of such 
men as Dutetre and Charlevoix, those of a Baron de Lahontan, an 
ignorant wan and a liar.” 

It is at Labootan that Charlevoix himself probably glances when he 


says (Journal, 66): “* There are some travellers who make no scruple 


to fill their journals with whatever they hear said, without troubling 
themselves about the truth of anything, You would not, doubtless, 
have me follow their example, and impose upon you for truth all the 
extravagant things that have been placed to the account of our savages, 
or that have been taken as they could from their traditions. These 
traditions, on the other hand, are 60 little to be relied on, and almost 
always contradict cach other so grossly, that it is almost impossible to 
discover anything from them that may be depended on.’ And in the 
same writer's account of the interior of the church of the Jesuits at 
Quebec: “I do not mention,” Charlevoix says, ‘the four great 
cylindric massive columns, made of one block, of a certain Canadian 
porphyry, Llack as jet, without spot or vein, with which it pleased the 
Baron de Lahontan to enrich the grand altar. They would certainly 
be much better,” he continues, ‘than those they have, which are 
hollow and coarse imitations of marble [grossierement marbrées]. But 
this author might easily obtain pardon, if he had disguised the truth 
only to adorn the churehes.”” Aud again: Charlevoix names Lahontan 
in connection with the fur-trade of Montreal, at the same time giving a 
sense to Lahontan’s words which they do not possess. “If you meet, 
madam, by chance, with the book of Lahontan,” says Charlevoix to 
la duchesse de Lesdignieres, to whom his Journal is addressed, “‘ where 
mention is made of this fair [the periodical trade-sale of furs at 
Montreal], | would have you take care how you give credit to what he 
says of it: he does not even preserve probability. The women of 
Montreal never gave any foundation for what this author reports of 
them,” &e. What Lahontan had said was: “ Vous seriez eurpris 
de voir les débauches, les festins, les jeux et les dépenses que ces 
coureurs de bois fout tant en habits qi’ en femmes, dés qi ’ils sont 
arrivés.” He then explained that he referred especially to the unmar- 
ried courcurs de bois: these, he said, on returning to Montreal, after 
their lengthened absences in the forest, behaved “‘ comme les matelots 
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qui viennent des Indes ou de faire des prises en course ;” the applica- 
tion of which language was plainly not so wide as Charlevoix insinuates 
to the French duchesse. 

Finally, the Jesuit partisans pronounced Lahontan nothing better than 
a “savage,” to which reproach he ingeniously replied, in the English 
edition of his work : “These observators do me a great deal of honour, 
so long as they do not explain themselves so as to make me directly of 
the same character with that which is tacked to the word “ savage”’ by 
the Europeans in their way of thinking ; for in saying only that I am of 
the same temper with the savages, they give me, without design, the 
character of the honestest man in the world.” The anticipated charge 
of barbarism in style he had already endeavoured to soften in the 
Preface to the first edition of his travels, in the following way: “ The 
style of our author,”’ he says, ‘‘ will appear perhaps not the most pure and 
polished ; but this very thing ought to render him less exposed to the 
suspicion of affectation ; and besides, what else could bé expected from 
a youthful officer of marines? One thing, however, is certain, which 
no discerning reader will fail to see: the writer applies himself solely 
to the simple exposition of facts; he flatters nobody ;*he disguises 
nothing; aud there may be justly attributed to him what is essential 
in all good narrators, the characteristic of writing (without prejudice 
to his duty to his God and his king be it said) as though +e himself 
had neither country nor creed.”” ‘“ His travels are written in a bar- 
barous style,”’ also asserts the Nouvelle Dictionnaire Historique, quoted 
above. That is, as we suppose, his sentences appear to the French 
critic to want airiness and epigrammatic point. The English reader, 
however, will not consider Labontan’s style so very much amiss; he 
will regard it, probably, as simply natural and straightforward. 


(To be continued. ) 


[Passages in Lahontan’s Travels, of interest to the historian of 
Toronto, are the following,: In his twenty-third letter— 

“Since we cannot destroy the Iroquois with our single forces, we are 
necessarily obliged to have recourse to the savages that are our allies; 
and it is certain, as they themselves foresee, that if these barbarians 
could compass the destruction of our colonies, they would themselves 
be subdued by them sooner or later, as it has happened to many other 
nations: so they know it to be their interest to join with us to destroy 
these banditti. Now, since they are well affected to this design, we 
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must endeavour to facilitate to them the means of putting it in execu- 
tion ; for you may easily believe that these people, savage as they are, 
are not so void of sense as to travel two or three hundred leagues from 
their own country, to fight against their enemies, without being sure of 
a place of retreat, where they may repose themselves and find provi- 
sions. There is no question, therefore, but we should build forts upon 
the lands of the Iroquois, and maintain them in spite of their teeth. 
This, sir, is what I proposed above a year ago to M. de Frontenac, and 
it is what he would have me still to undertake. I project, therefore, 
to build and maintain three forts upon the course of the lakes, with 
some vessels that shall go with oars, which I will build according to my 
fancy; but they being light and of great burden, may be managed 
either with oars or a sail, and will also be able to bear the shocks of the 
waves. I demand fifty seamen of Biscay, for they are known to be the 
most dexterous and able mariners that are in the world. I must also 
have two hundred soldiers, chosen out of the troops of Canada. I will 
build these small fortresses in several places; one at the mouth of the 
Lake Erie, which you see in my map of Canada, under the name of 
Fort Supposé, besides two others. The second I will build in the same 
place where it was when I maintained it in 1687 and 1688, whereof I 
have written to you in my fourteenth and fifteenth letters; and the 
third at the north of the Bay of Toronto, upon the same lake. Ninety 
men will be sufficient to garrison these three redoubts, and perhaps 
a smaller number; for the Iroquois, who never saw a cannon but in 
a picture, and to whom an ounce of powder is more precious than a 
louisd’or, can never be persuaded to attack any kind of fortification.” 

Again, in a brief general description of Canada, which he sends his 
relative, after giving some account of Hudson’s Bay and the country 
round Lake Superior, he proceeds: ‘‘ From the Superior or Upper Lake, 
I steer to that of the Hurons, to which I allot four hundred leagues of 
circumference. Now, to meke this lake, you must sail down by the 
Fall called Sault Ste. Marie, which I described in my fifteenth letter. 
This lake is situated in a fine climate, as you will perceive from the 
map. The north side of it is best fur the navigation of canoes, by 
reason of the frequency of the islands, which afford shelter in bad 
weather.. The north side is pleasanter, and more convenient for the 
hunting of deer, which are there very plentiful. The figure of this 
lake comes near to an equilateral triangle. Of all its islands, that called 
Manitoualin is the most considerable, being above twenty leagues long 
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and ten broad. In former times, Ottawas, of the nations Talon and 
Sable, dwelt in it; but the dread they were under, on account of the 
Lroquois, obliged both them and their neighbours to retire to Michili- 
mackinac. That part of the continent that faces this island is inhabited 
by the Nockes and Mississagues, in two different villages, which are 
twenty leagues distant the one from the other. Towards the east end 
of this island we fall in with French River, which I took notice of in 
wy sixteenth letter. It is as broad as the Seine at Paris, and runs not 
above forty leagues in length from its source in the Lake Nipissing to 
its mouth. To the north-east of this river there lies the Bay of Toronto, 
which is twenty or five-and-twenty leagues long, and fifteen broad at its 
mouth. This bay receives a river that springs from a little lake of the 
same name, and forms several cataracts that are equally impracticable 
both upon the ascent and descent. Upon the side of this river you will 
see a wan's head marked in my map, which signifies a large village of 
the Hurons, that was destroyed by the lroquois. You may go from 
the source of this river to the lake Frontenac, by waking a land carriage 
to the river of Tanaouaté [the Humber], that falls into that lake. 
Upon the south side of the Bay of Toronto you will see the fort called 
the Fort Supposé, which I mentioned in my tweaty-third letter; and 
about thirty leagues to the southward of that, you find the country of 
the Theonontate, which, being formerly inhabited by the Hurons, was 
entirely depopulated by the Lroquois.”’ 

And agaia, after describing Lake Erie, and coming to Lake Fronte- 
nac, he repeats his information in regard to the route from that lake to 
Lake Huron : “On the north side,”’ he says, “ we meet with several 


little gulfs. You way go from this lake to that of the Hurons by going 


up the river Tanaouaté {the Hamber], from whence you have a land 
carriage of six or eight leagues to the river of Toronto [the Severn.” 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR HINCKS. 


At the opening meeting of the session or the Canadian Institute for 1871-2. 
the President referred to the recent death of Professor Hincks in the following 
terms - 

Before proceeding to the business of the evening it will be becoming in me 
to give some expression to that feeling of deep loss which [ am sure the mem- 
bers of the Canadian Institute experience in being deprived by death of the 
presence amongst them of the late Professor Hincks. He was, as you know, for 
two years our President, for several years the editor of our Journal, and from 
the moment of his arrival in Canada to the day almost of his decease an active 
member of our body, furthering its objects, promoting its well-being, and sus- 
taining its reputation, as well by his written and oral communications, as by 
his exertions otherwise, and ready help on every possible occasion. I need but 
allude to the heartfelt regret which we feel at the thought that we are to see his 
face no more; that we are no more to hear amongst us his earnest animating 
voice. The time is so very recent when we beheld him visibly before us, no 
laboured description is required to recall to our minds his form, his air, his manner 
of speech. Himself sincerely enjoying to the minutest tittle the wide and varied 
subject-matter of his own special departments of study and research, it was to 
him manifestly a never-failing pleasure to share with others every particle of the 
light and information which yielded to himself so much hearty satisfaction ; and 
I doubt not there are many here who will ever associate numerous welcome ad- 
ditions to their own mental stores with words uttered by Professor Hincks,— 
words always so telling and interesting, on the one hand by reason of their real 
value, and on the other in virtue of that slight tincture of archaism in their com- 
bination and delivery, which was suggestive of a literary and scientific school 
now beginning in the mother country to be regarded as historical. 

Most of the papers by the late Professor that enrich the pages of the Canadian 
Journal were read, as you know, before the Institute. Several of them will far- 
nish material for the use of scientific men engaged especially in Canadian inves - 
tigations ; as, for example, his paper in Vol. vi., p. 165, entitled a “ Specimen of 
the Flora of Canada,” and another in Vol. vii., p. 446, “ Materials for a Fauna 
Canadensis.” Other papers contributed by him on subjects connected with his 
especial department of science are “ Natural History in its relation to Agricul- 
ture,” “ Considerations respecting anomalous vegetable structures,” “ The Fa - 
mily of Falconide,”’ “On some questions in relation to the theory of the struc- 
ture of plants of the orders Brassicaccw and Primulacew,” “ Remarks on the 
classification of Mammalia,” “ An attempt at an improved classification of Fruits,” 
“ The Struthionidw,” “On Molluscous Animals,” “The Grallatores,” “An Im. 
proved Arrangement of Ferns,” &c. Within his especial department his range 
was, as we sec, wide. He did not, however, confine himself to such limits, In 
the Journal we have contributions of his on metaphysical and social-science 
questions ; as, for example, “ The Sensational Philosophy,” “ A new Theory of 
Human Emotions,” “ Thoughts on Belief and Evidence,” “ The true aims, foun- 
dations and claims of Political Economy,” “On the Interchange of Commodities 
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between Individuals and Nations,” “‘ Economical Questions bearing on Canada,” 
&c. Linguistics, too, had been cultivated by him through an hereditary predi- 
lection ; but no papers of his on that subject appear in our Journal. 

Our regrets for the loss of Professor Hincks are shared by the University of 
Toronto, and by numerous members of the community at large. Many of the 
youth of Western Canada gratefully acknowledge their intellectual indebtedness 
tohim. They have derived from him a precious discipline of the powers of obser 
vation, with apt methods of analysis and classification. Through him there has 
been enkindled within some of them an ardour in the pursuit of particular stu 
dies in Natural Philosophy which will be quenched only, as in their instructor, 
with life; with such effect, in their case, did he speak of “trees, from the cedar 
that is on Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall ; of 
beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes ;” nor did he fail to 
turn the thoughts of his auditors, at all fitting moments, to the infinite perfeo 
tion of the Divine handiwork in every organism and object. 

Not to speak of the amount of quiet personal happiness secured to individuals 
through the zest added to everyday life by the possession of an eye taught how 
to see, and a mind taught how, in some degree, to interpret the things seen, 
results of vast moral and material advantage to the whole of Canadian Society 
must in due time accrue from so large a portion of the community having been, 
by such men as the late Professor, trained to look intelligently on nature, and so 
qualified to put to their designed uses the several parts of the wonderful world 
which is appointed to be the scene of man’s labours. 

Having, in common with you all, entertained a very sincere regard for the 
late Professor Hincks, I could not let slip the opportunity of offering this tribute 
to his memory, which will long continue green amongst us, 


[The late Professor Hincks was the son of the Rev. Dr, Hincks, of Belfast, 
Professor of Hebrew in the Royal Institution of that city, and brother of the dis 
tinguished Oriental Scholar and Archwologist, Dr. Edward Hincks, formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. On the establishment of a chair of Natural 
History in Queen's College, Cork, the late Professor received the appointment ; 
and from 1854 he held a similar position in University College, Toronto, He 
died on Sunday, Sept. 10th, 1871, aged 79. He contributed papers on Botany to 
the British Association, of which he was an early member, and to the Linnwan 
Society, of which he was for many years a Fellow. His contributions to the 
Canadian Journal of Seience, Literature and History are enumerated above. } 
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CANADIAN INSTITUTE. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1870-71. 


_—— Council of the Canadian Institute have the honor to present the following 
port of the proceedings of the Society for the past year from the 1st December, 
1870 Pro to 80th ovember, 1871. 
MEMBERSHIP. 


The present state of Membership: 


Members at commencement of Session, 1st December, 1870 . 
Members elected during session 1870-71 


Honorary Members....... SeSSeocerecevecocesos deivecsece 
Life Members 

Corresponding Members ...... TITTTITIILT TET TTT rte 
Ordinary Members 


COMMUNICATIONS, 


The following list of papers read at the ordinary meetings held during the 
Session will be found to contain many valuable communications : 
Qnd December, 1870.—Rev. Prof. Hincks, a Communication on the “Gigantic 
Trees of California,” and T. C. Patteson, Esq., on “The Yosemite Valley.” 
9th December, 1870.—Dr. Temple, a “Case fof Ramela” that occurred in his 
practice, '’ 
16th December, 1870.—The Annual Report. 
18th January, 1871.—Rev. Dr. Scadding, Annual Addrese—“ Museums and other 
Classified Collections, temporary or permanent, as Instruments of Educa- 
cation in Natural Science,” 
20th January, 1871.—Dr. W. Canniff, “A Case of Malignant Disease of the 
Mouth, occurring in a patient operated upon a year ago by him in the 
Toronto General Hospital.” 
27th January, 1871.—J. Loudon, M.A., “On Trilinear Co-Ordinates.” Dr, D. 
Wilson, “ On the Education of the Hand.” 
3rd February, 1871.—Dr. C. B. Hall, “ Biographical Sketches of Eminent Medical 
Men.” 
17th February, 1871.—Dr. Reeve, “ A Case of a Foreign Body in the Orbit.” 
18th February, 1871.—J. Loudon, M. A., “On the Equilibrium of Floating 
Bodies.” Prof. Goldwin Smith, “On Some Points connected with War 
and Military Affairs in the Time of Edward III.” 


(To be Continued. ) 
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A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 


BY THE REV. DR. SCADDING 


XLIV — YONGE STREET—-FROM THE BAY TO QUEEN STREET 
The tourist of the present day, who, on one of our great lake-steamers, enters the harbour of 
Toronto, observes, as he is borne «wiftly along, an interesting succession of street vistas, opening 


at intervals inland, each one of them somewhat resembling a scene on the stage. He obtains 
a glimpse for a moment of a thoroughfare gently ascending in a right line northward, with 
appropriate groups of men and vehicles, reduced prettily to lilliputian size by distance 

Of all the openings thus transiently disclosed, the one towards which the boat at length 
shapes its course, with the clear intention of thereabout disburdening itself of its multifarious 
load, is quickly seen to be of preeminent importance. Tbronged at the point where it descends 
to the water's edge with steamers and other craft, great and small, lined on the right and left 
up to the far vanishing-point with handsome buildings, its pavements and central roadway 
everywhere astir with life, its appearance is agreeably exciting and even impressive. It looks 
to be, what in fact it is, the outlet of a great highway leading into the interior of a busy popu 
lous country. The railway station seen on the right, heaving up its huge semicircular metal 
back above the subjacent buildings, and flanking the very sidewalk with its fine front and lofty 
ever-open portals, might be imagined a porter’s lodge proportioned to the dignity of the avenue 
whose entrance it seems planted there to guard 

We propose to pass, as rapidly as we may, up the remarkable street at the foot of which our 
tourist steps ashore. It will not be a part of our plan to enlarge on its cunditionas we see it 
at the present tim@, except here and there as in contrast with some circumstance of the past 
We intend simply to take note, as we ramble on, of such recollections as may spring up at par 
ticular points, suggested by objects or localities encountered, and to recall at least the names, 
if not mm every instance, characteristic traits and words and acts of some of the worthies of a 
byegone generation, to whose toil and endurance the present occupants of the region which we 
shall traverse are so profoundly indebted. 

Where Yonge Street opened on the harbenr, the observer some forty years ago would only 
have seen, on the east side, the garden, orchard and pleasure grounds of Chief Justice Scott, 
with his residence situated therein, afterwards the abode of Mr. Justice Sherwood ; and on th 
west side the garden, orchard, pleasure-grounds and house of Mr Jastice Macaulay, afterwards 
Chief Justice Sir James Macaulay, and the approaches to these premises were, in both cases, 
not from Yonge Street but from Front Street, or from Market Street in the rear 

The pr neipal landing place for the town was for a series of years, as we have elsewhere 
stated, at the southern extremity of Church Street ; and then previously, for another series of 
years, further to the east, at the southern extremity of Frederick Street. The country and local 
traffic found its way to these points, not by Yonge Street south of King Street, but by other 
routes which have been already specified and described 

Teams and solitary horses, ted or ridden, seen passing into Yonge Street, south of King 
street, either out of King Street or out of Front Street, would most likely be on their way to 
the forge of old Mr. Philip Klinger, a German whose name we used to think had in it a kind of 
anvil ring. His smithy, on the east side, just south of Market Street, now Weilington Street, 
was almost the only attraction and oceasion of resort to Yonge Street south of King Street 
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His successor here was Mr. Calvin Davis, whose name became as familiar a sound to the cars 
of the early townsfolk of York as Mr. Klinger’s had been. 

It seems in the retrospect but a very short time since Yonge Street south of King Street, now 
#0 solidly and even splendidly built up, was an obscure allowance for road, visited seldom by 
any one, and for a long while particularly dificult to traverse during and just after the rainy 
peas ons. 

Few persons in the olden time at which we are glancing ever dreamed that the intersection of 
Yonge Street and King Street was to be the heart of the town. Yet here in one generation we 
have the Carfax of Toronto, as some of our forefathers would have called it—the Quatrevoies, 
or Grand Four-cros#way, where the golden milestone might be planted whence to measure 
distances In each direction 

What are the local mutations that are to follow? Will the needs of the population and the 
exigencies of business ever make of the intersection of Brock Street and Queen Street what the 
intersection of Yonge and King Street is now * ; 

In the meantinie, those who recall the very commonplace look which this particular spot, 
viz., the intersection of King Street and Yonge Street long wore, when as yet only recently 
reclaimed from natare, cannot but experience a degree of mental amazement whenever now 
they pause for a moment on one of the crossings and look around. 

A more perfect and well- proportioned rectangular meeting of four great streets is seldom to be 
seen. Take the view at this point, north, south, west, or east, almost at any hour and at any 
season of the year, and it is striking. 

It is striking in the freshness and coolness and comparative quiet of early morning, when 
few are astir 

It is striking in the brightness and glow of noon, when the sons and daughters of honest toil 
are trooping in haste to their mid-day meal. 

A few hours later, again, it is striking when the phaetons, pony-carriages, and fancy 
equipages generally, are out, and loungers of each sex are leisurely promenading, or here and 
there placidly engaged in the fusxpection and occasional selection of ‘ personal requisites,” of 
some one or other of the variegated tissues or artificial adjuncts demanded by the inqdes of the 
pernod, while the westering sun is now flooding the principal thoroughfare with a misty splen- 
dour, and on the walls, along on either side, weird shadows slanting and elongated, are being 
cast, 

Then, later still, the views here are by no means ordinary ones, when the vehicles have for 
the most part withdrawn, and the passengers are oner more few in number, and the lamps are 
lighted, and the gas is flaming in the windows. 

Even in the closed-up sedate aspect of all places of business on a Sunday or public holiday, 
statutable or otherwise, these four streets, by some happy charm, are fair to see and cheery. 
But when drest for a festive gala occasion, when gay with banners and festoons, in honour of @ 
royal birth-day, a reyal marriage, the visit of a prince, the announcement of a victory, they 
shew to special advantage. 

So, also, they furnish no inharmonions framework or setting, when processions and bands of 
music are going by, or bodies of military, horse or foot, or pageants such as those that in 
modern times accompany a great menagerie in its progress through the country—elephants in 
oriental trappings, teams of camels vlad in similar guise, cavaliers in glittering mediaval 
armour, gorgeous cars and vans 

And again, in winter, peculiarly fine pictures, characteristic of the season, are presented 
here when, after a plentiful fall of snow, the sleighs are on the move without number and in 
infinite variety ; or when, on the contrary, cach long white vista, east, west, north, and sonth, 
giisteming, perhaps, under a clear December moon, is a scene almost wholly of still life— 
scarcely a wan or beast abroad, so keen is the motionless air, the mercury having shrank 
down some way below the zero-line of Fahrenheit. 

But we must proceed. From the Lake to the Landing is a long journey. 

In the course of our perambulations we have already noticed some instances in the town of 
long persistency in one place of business or residence. Such evidences of staidness and 
snbstantiality are common enough in the old world, but are of necessity somewhat rare amid 
the chances, changes, and exchanges of young communities on this continent. An additi 
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instance we have to note here, at the intersection of King Street and Yonge Street. At its 
north-east angle, where, as in a former section we have observed, stood the sole building in 
this quarter, the house of Mr. John Dennis, for forty years at least has been seen with little 
alteration of external aspect, the Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wolverhampton warehouse of the 
brothers Mr. Joseph Ridout aud Mr. Percival Rideout. A little way to the north, too, on the 
east side, the name of Piper has been for an equal length of time associated uninterruptedly 
with a particular business ; but here, though outward appearances have remained to some 
extent the same, death has wrought changes. Near by, also, we see foundries still in operation 
where Messrs, W. B. Sheldon, Fo R. Dutcher, W. A. Dutcher, Samuel Andrus, J. Vannorman 
and B. Vannorman, names familiar w all old inhabitants, were among the foremost in that 
kind of useful enterprise in York. Their advertisement, as showing the condition of one 
branch of the iron manufacture in York in 183%, will be of interest. Some of the articles 
enumerated have become old-fashioned, ‘* They respectfully inform their friends and the public 
that they have lately made large additions to their establishments. They have enlarged their 
Furnace so as to enable them to make Castings of any size Or weight used in this province, and 
erected Lathes for tarning and fuishing the same. They have also erected a Steam Engine of 
ten-horse power, of their own manufacture, for propelling their machinery, which is now in 


complete operation, and they are prepared to build Steam Engines of any size, either high of 


low pressure. Having a number of experienced engineers employed, whose capability cannot 
be doubted, they hope to share the patronage of a generous public They always keep con 
«tantly on hand and for sale, either by wholesale or retail, Bark Mills, Cooking, Franklin, 
Plate, and Box Stoves, also, a general assortioent of Hollow Ware, consisting of : Kettles, 
from one to one hundred and twenty gallons: Bake-Ovens, Bake-Basins, Belly-Pots, High 
Pans, Tea-Kettles, Wash-Kettles, Portable Furnaces, &. Also are constantly manufacturing 
Mill Gearing of all kinds ; Sleigh Shoes, 50, 56, 90, 28, 15, 14, and 7 pound weights, Clock and 
Sash Weights, Cranes, Andirons, Cart and Waggon Boxes, Clothiers’ Plates, Plough Castings, 
and Ploughs of all kinds.” In 1832 Mr. Charles Perry was also the proprietor of foundries in 
York, and we have him advertising in the local paper that “he is about adding to lis establish 
ment the manufacture of Printing Presses, and that he will be able in a few weeks to produce 
Iron Printing Preases Combining the latest improvements,” 

We move on now towards Newgate Street, first noticing that nearly opposite to the Messrs 
Sheldon and Dateher’s foundry were the «pirit vaults of Mr. Michael Kane, father of Paul 
Kane, the artist of whom we have spoken previously. At the corner of Newgate Street m 
Adelaide Street, on the lef, and stretching along the southern side of that street, the famous 
tannery-yard of Mr. Jesse Ketchum was to be seen, with high stacks of hemlock-bark piled up 
on the Yonge Street side. On the north side of Newgate Street, at the angle opposite, was his 
residence, a large white building in the American style, with a square turret, bearing a railing, 
rising out of the ridge of the roof. Before pavements of any kind were introduced in York, the 
sidewalks hereabout were rendered clean and comfortable by a thick coating of tan-bark. Mr 
Ketchum ewigrated hither from Buffalo at an early period. In 1806 we fiud him named at the 
annual “town meeting,” one of the overseers of highways and fence viewers. His section was 
from “No. 1 to halt the Big Creek Bridge | Moge's Hollow] on Yonge Street.” Mr. Wm. Marsh 
jun., then took up the oversight frem half the Big Creek Bridge to No. 17. He came over in 
the first instance to look after the affairs of an elder brother, deceased, who had settled here 
and founded the tannery works. Jesse then continued to be a householder of York until about 
1845, when he returned to Buffalo, his original houne, where he still retained valuable possessions 
He was familiarly known in Buffalo in loter years as “ Father Ketchum,” and wax distinguished 
for the lively practical interest which he took in schools for the young, and for the langeness of his 
annual contributions to such institutions, Two brothers, Henry amd Zebulun, were also early 
inhabitants of Buffalo. Mr. Ketehum’s York property extended to Lot Street. Hospital Street 
(Richmond Street) passed through it, and be himself projected and opened Temperance Street 
To the facility with which he supplied building sites for moral and religious uses it is dne that 
at this day the quadrilateral between Queen Street and Adelaide Street, Yonwe Street and Bay 
Street, ix a sort of miniature Monnt Athos, a district curiously crowded with places of wor 
ship. He gave in Yorkville alsosites for a school-house and temperance hall, and, besides, two 
acres for a Childrens’ Park. The Bible and Tract Society likewise obtained its House on 
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Yonge Street on easy terms from Mr. Ketchum, on the condition that the Society should 
annually distribute in the Public Schools the amount of the ground rent in the forin of books — 
a dition that ti to be punctaally fulfilled. The ground-rent of an adjoining tenement 
was also secured to the Society by Mr. Ketchum, to be distributed in Sunday Schools in a 
similar way. Thus by his generous gifts and arrangements in Buffalo, and in our own town and 
ntighbourhood, his name has become permanently enrolled in the list of public benefactors in 
two cities. Among the subscriptions to a ‘Common School” in York in 1820, a novelty at the 
period, we observe his name down for one hundred dollars. Subscriptions of that amount to 
any object were not frequent in York in 1820. (Among the contributors to the same school we 
observe Jordan Post's name down for £217 6s, 3d.; Philip Klinger’s for £2 10s.; Lardner Bost- 
wick’s for €2 106.) Mr. Ketchum died in Buffalo in 1867. He was a man of quiet, shrewd, 
homely appearance and manners, and of the average stature. His brother Seneca was also a 
character well known in these parts for his natural benevolence, and likewise for his desire to 
offer counsel to the young on every occasion. We have a distinct recollection of being, along 
with several young friends, the objects of a well-intended didactic lecture from Seneca Ketchum, 
who, aa we were amusing ourselves on the ice, approached us on horseback, 

It seems singular to us, in the present day, that those who laid out the region called the 
“New Town,” that is, the land westward of the original town-plot of York, did not apparently 
expect the great northern road known as Yonge Street ever to extend directly to the water's 
edge. In the plans of 1800, Yonge Street stops short at Lot Street, ¢. ¢., Queen Street. A 
range of lots blocks the way immediately to the south. The traffic from the north was expected 
to pass down into thetown by a thoroughfare called Toronto Street, three chains and seven links 
to the east of the line of Yonge Street. 





Mr. Ketchum’s Jot, and all the similar lots southward, 
were bounded on the east by this street. The advisability of pushing Yonge Street through to 
its natural terminus must have early struck the owners of the properties that formed the 
obstruction. We accordingly find Yonge Street in due time “ produced” to the Bay. Toronto 
Street was then shut up, and the proprietors of the land through which the northern road now 
ran received in exchange for the space usurped proportionate pieces of the old Toronto Street. 
In 1818 deeds for these fragments, executed in conformity with the ninth section of an Act of 
the local Parliament, passed in the fiftieth year of George ILL, were given to Jesse Ketchum, 
William Bowkett, mariner, son of William Bowkett, and others, by the surveyors of highways, 
James Miles for the Home District, and William Richardson Caldwell for the County of York, 
respectively. 

The street which supplied the passage-way southward previously afforded by Toronto Street, 
and which now formed the easterly boundary of the easterly portions of the lots cut in two by 
Yonge Street, was, as we have had occasion already to state in another place, called Upper 
George Street, and afterwards Victoria Street 

(The line of the now-vanished Toronto Street is, for purposes of reference, marked with fine 
lines on the map of Toronto by the Messrs. H. J. and J. O. Browne.) 

What the condition of some of the lots to which we have been just referring was in 1801 we 
gather from a surveyor's report of that date. The Goverament had issued an order to examine 
how far the settlement duties had been fulfilled by the occupants of lots in this loeality. Asa 
result of this order we have a “Sketch of the Part of the Town of York, west of Toronto 
Street,” consisting of a collection of squares, some blank, some coloured blue, some coloured 
black, to which the following explanation is attached : ‘ The blank lots are cleared agreeable 
to the notice issued from his Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor, bearing date September the 
fourth, 1800. The lots shaded blue are chiefly cut, but the brush not burnt; and those marked 
with the letter A, the brush only ent. The lots shaded black, no work done, This survey 
made by order of the Surveyor-General's office, bearing Wate April the 23rd, 1801." The report 
was held to be not sufficiently complete and explicit. Another was demanded, The explana- 
tion of the chequers in the second sketch is as follows: Ist. The blank lots are cleared. 2nd 
The lots shaded black, no work done. 8rd. The lots shaded brown, the brush cut and burnt. 
4th. The lots shaded blue, the brush cut and not burnt. N. B. The lote 1 and 2 on the north 
side of Newgate Street [these are Mr. Ketchum’s lots}, are mostly clear of the large timber, and 
some brush cut also, but not burnt; therefore omitted in the first Report. This second exam. 
ination done by order of the Honourable John Elmsley, Esq., and performed by (the name is 
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gone, but it was that of Mr. John Stegman, a well-known early Deputy Provincial Surveyor, 
of whom we shall hear again). In 1800 the fullowing order had been issued to him by the acting 
Surveyor-General, D. W. Smith: “8. G. O., 19th Dec., 1800. Mr. John Stegman: Sir,All 
persons claiming to hold land in the town of York, having been required to cut and burn all 
the brush and underwood on the said lots, and to fall all the trees which are standing thereon, 
you wil) be pleased to report to me, without delay, the number of the particular lots on which 
it has not been done. D. W. Smith, A.8.G." The sketches of “the part of the Town of York, 
west of Toronto Street,” just described, were doubtless prepared by Mr. John Stegman, in 
obedience to this order from the Surveyor-General’s office 

The continuation of the great northern highway in a continuous right line te the Bay from its 
point of issue on Lot Street, « ¢ , Queen Street, was the circumstance that eventually created 
for Yonge Street, regarded asa street in the usual sense, the peculiar renown which it popu- 
larly bas for extraordinary length A story is told of « tourist, newly arrived at York, wishing 
to utilize a stroll before breakfast by making out as he went along the whercabouts of a gentle- 
man to whom he had a letter. Passing down the hall of his hotel, he asks in a casual way of 
the book-keeper—‘‘Can you tell me where Mr. So-and-so lives? (leisurely producing the note 
from his breast-pocket wallet). It is somewhere along Yonge Street here in your town.” “Ob 
yea,” was the reply, when the address had been glanced at-.‘‘Mr. So-and-so lives on Yonge 
Street, about twenty-five miles up!” We have heard also of a serious demur on the part of a 
Quebec naval and military inspector, at two agents for purchases being stationed on one 
street at York. However surprised, he was nevertheless satisfied when he learned that their 
posts were thirty miles apart. Let us now direct our attention to Yonge Street north of Queen 
Street 


XLV.— YONGE STREET. FROM QUEEN STREET TO CARLETON STREET. 


For some years previous to the opening of Yonge Street from Lot Street to the Bay, the por- 
tion of the great highway to the north, between Lot Street and the road which is now the 
southern boundary of Yorkville, was in an almost impracticable condition The route was 
recognized, but no grading or causewaying had been done on it. In the popular mind, indeed, 
practically, the point where Yonge Street began as a travelled road to the north, was at York- 
ville, as we should now speak, The track followed by the farmers coming into town from the 
north veered off at Yorkville to the eastward, and passed down in a haphazard kind of way over 
the sandy pineland in that direction, and finally entered the town by the route later known as 
Parliament Street. In 1800 the expediency was seen of making the direct northern approach to 
York more available. In the Gazette of Dec, 20th, 1900, we have an account of a public meeting 
held on the subject. It will be observed that Yonge Street, between Queen Street and Yorkville, 
as moderns would phrase it, is spoken of therein, for the moment, net as Yonge Street, but as 
**the road to Yonge Street.” “ On Thursday last, about noon,” the Gazette reports, ‘‘a number 
of the principal inhabitants of this town met together in one of the Government Buildings, to 
consider the best means of opening the road to Youge Street, and enabling the farmers there to 
bring their provisions to market with more ease than is practicable at present.” The account 
then proceeds: “The Hon. ChiefJustice Elmsiey was called to the chair. He briefly stated 
the purpose of the meeting, and added that a subscription-list had been lately opened by which 
something more than two hundred dollars in money and labour had been promised, and that 
other sums were to be expected from several respectable inhabitants who were well-wishers to 
the undertaking, but had not as yet coutributed towards it. These sums, he feared, however, 
would not be equal to the purpose, which hardly could be accomplished for less than between 
five and six hundred dollars. Many of the subscribers were desirous that what was already 
eubscribed should be immediately applied as far as it would go, and that other resources should 
be looked for. A paper was produced and read containing a proposal from Mr. Eliphalet Hale 
te open and make the road, of so much of it, as wight be required, at the rate of twelve dollars 
per acre for clearing it where no causeway was wanted, four rods wide, and cutting the stumps 
in the two middle rods close to the ground ; and seven shillings and sixpence, provincial cur- 
rency, per rod, for making a causeway eighteen feet wide where a causeway might be wanted. 
Mr. Hale undertook to fin’ security for the due performance of the work by the first of Febru- 
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ary following (1801) The subscribers present were unanimously of opinion that the subeerip- 
tion should be immediately applied as faras it would go. Mr. Hale's proposition was a, 
and a cominittes cousisting of Mr. Secretary Jarvis, Mr. William Allan, and Mr. James Playter, 

was appointed to superintend the carrying of it into execution. Additional subscriptions 
would be received by Mesers Allan and Wood.” At the same meeting a curious project was 
mooted, and a resolution in its favour adopted, for the permanent shutting up of a portion of 
Lot Street, and selling the land, the proceeds to be applied to the improvement of Yonge Street, 
There was no need of that portion of Lot Street, it was argued, there being already convenient 
access to the town in that direction by a way a few yards to the south. We gather from this 
that Hospital Street [Richmond Street) was the usual beaten track into the town from the 
west, ‘“It had been suggested,” says the report of the meeting, ‘‘ that considerable aid might 
be obtained by shutting ap the street which now forms the northern boundary of the town 
between Toronto Street and the Common, and disposing of the land occupied by it. This 
street, it was conceived, was altogether supertinous,” the report continues, “as another street 
equally convenient in every respect rans parallel to it at the distance of about ten roda; but it 
could not be shut up and disposed of by any authority less than that of the Legislature.” A 
petition to the Legislature embedying the above ideas was to lie for signature at Mr. McDougal’s 
Hotel 

The proposed document may have been duly presented, but the Legislature certainly never 
closed up Lot Street. Owners of park lots westward of Yonge Street may have bad their objec- 
tions, The change suggested would have compelled them to buy not only the land occupied by 
Lot Street, but also the land inmediately to the south of their respective lots ; otherwise they 
would have had no frontage iu that direction. 

The money collected was, we suppose, satisfactorily laid out by Mr, Male, but it did not suf- 
fice for the completion of the conte —_ ed work. From the Gazette of Feb. 20 in the following 
year (1802), we learn that a second subscription was started for the purpose of completing the 
communication with the travelled part of Yonge Street to the north. In the (/azette just named 
we have the following, under date of York, Saturday, Feb. 20, 1802: “We whose names are 
hereunto subscribed, contemplating the advantage which must arise from the rendering of 
Yonge Street accessible and convenient to the public, and having before us a proposal for com- 
pleting that part of the said street between the Town of York and lot No. 1, do hereby respec- 
tively agree to pay the sums annexed to our names towards the carrying of the said proposal 
into effect ; cherishing at the same time the hope that every liberal character will give his sup- 
port to a work which has for its design the improvement of the country, as well as the conve- 
nience of the public: *the ChiefJustice, 100 dollars; *Receiver-General, $20 ; *Robt. J. D. Grey, 
$20 (and two acres of land when the road is completed); John Cameron, $40; *Jas. Macaulay, 
$20; *Alexander Wood, 220; *William Weekes, $20; John McGill, $16; Wilson, Humphreys 
and Campbell, $15; D. W. Smith, 810; Thomas Scott, $10; *Wm, Jarvis, $10; *John Small, 
$10 ; *David Burns, $10; *Wm. Allan, #10; Alex. McDonell, $10; Wm. Smith, 10; Robert 
Henderson, $10; *Simon McNabb, $8; John MeDougal, $8; Bb. Cozens, 88; Thomas Ward, 
$8 ; *Elisha Beaman, 26; Jos. Hunt, $6; Eli Playter, $6; John Bennett, 86; *George Cutter, 
96 ; James Norris, $5); Wm. B. Peters, 85; John Leach, $5; John Titus, $5; Wm. Cooper, 
$5; *Wm. Hunter, 85; J. B. Cozens, 85; *Daniel Tiers, $5 ; Thomas Forfar, @5 ; Bainuel Nash, 
$5; Paul Marian, $3; Thomas Smith, #2; John MeBeath, $3." It is subjoined that “ sub- 
scriptions will be received by Mr. 8. McNabb, Secretary, and advertised weekly in the Gasetiz. 
Those marked thus (*) have paid a former subscription.” 

In the Gazette of March 6, 1802, an editorial is devoted to the subject of the improvement of 
Yonge Street. It runs as follows: “It affords us much pleasure to state to our readers that 
the necessary repair of Yonge Street is likely to be soon effected, as the work, we understand, 
has been undertaken with the assurance of entering upon and completing it without delay ; 
and by every one who reflects upon the present sufferings of our industrious community on 
resorting to e market, it caunot but prove highly satisfactory to observe a work of such conve. 
nience and utility speedily accomplished. That the measure of its future benefits must be 
extreme indeed, we may reasonably expect; but whilst we look forward with flattering expee- 
tations of these benefits, we cannot but appreciate the immediate advantage which is afforded 
to us, in being relieved from the application of the statute labour to circuitous bye-paths and 
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eecasional roads, and in being enabled to apply the same to the improvement of the streets, 
and the nearer and more direct approaches to the Town.” The irregular track branching off 
eastward at Yorkville was an example of these “circuitous byepaths and occasional roads.” 
Editorials were rare at the period. Had there been more of them, subsequent investigators 
would have been better able than they are, to reproduce pictures of the olden time. Chief. 
Justice Elinsiey was possibly the inspirer of the Gasefte in the present instance The meagre- 
ness and incompleteness of the record of local affairs in the official paper are often tantalizing. 

The work appears to have been duly proceeded with In the following June, we have an 
advertisement calling a meeting of the committee entrusted with its superintendence. In the 
Gasetice of June 12, 1802, we read: “The committee for inspecting the repair of Yonge Street 
requests that the subscribers will meet on the repaired part of said street at 5 o'clock on Mon 
day evening, to take into consideration how far the moneys subscribed by them have been 
beneficially expended. 8. McNabb, Secretary to Committee. York, 10th June, 1802." 

These carly efforts of our predecessors to render practicable the great northern approach to 
the town, are deserving of respect fl remembrance 

The nature of the soil at many points between Lot Street and the modern Yorkville was such as 
to render the construction of a road that should be comfortably practicable at all seasous of the 
year no easy task. Down to the time when macadam was at length applied, some twenty-eight 
years after Mr. Hale's wperations, this approach to the town was notorious for its badness every 
spring and autumn, At one period an experiment was tried of a wooden tramway for a short 
distance at the worst part, on which the loaded waggous were expected to keep and so be 
saved from sinking hopelessly in the direful sloughs. Mr. Sheriff Jarvis was the chief promoter 
of this improvement, which answered its purpose for a time, and Mr 
Suggester. But we mast not forestall ourselves 


Rowland Burr was its 


We retarn to the point where Lot Street, or Queen Street, intersects the thoroughfare which 
we are about to traverse 

After passing Mr. Jesse Keto hun's property, which had been divided into two parts by the 
pushing of Yonge Street southward to its natural termination, we arrived at another striking 
rectangular meeting of thoroughfares. Lot Street having happily escaped extinction westward 
and eastward, there was created at this spot a four-cross-way possessed of an especial historic 
interest, being the conspicnous intersection of the two great military roads of Upper Canada, 
reaches, two of Dundas 
onge Street, can here be 
ne the views ap and down 
the four long vistas here commanded will probably rival those to be secn at the present moment 
where King Street crosses Yonge Street. When lined along all its « 
ings, the superior elevation above the level of the Lake of the 
be in its favour 


projected and explored in person by its first organiser. Four extensiv: 
Street (identical, of course, with Lot or Queen Street), and two of Y 
contemplated from one and the same standpoint. In the course of 1 


es with handsome build- 
mor northerly quadriviam will 


Perhaps it will here not be out of onder to state that Yonge Street was so named in henour of 
Sir George Yonge, Secretary of War in 1701. The first exploration which led to the establish- 
ment of this communication with the north,was made in 17%. On the carly MS. map men- 
tioned before in these papers, the route taken by Governor Simcoe on the memorable oceasion, 
in going and returning, is shewn. Explanatory of the red dotted lines which indicate it, the 
following note is appended. It reveals the Governor's clear perception of the commercial and 
military importance of the projected road: “ Lieut Gov. Simcoe's route on foot and in canoes 
to explore a way which might afford communication for the Fur-traders to the Grand Portage, 
without passing Detroit in case that place were given np to the United States 
attended with some difficultics, but was quite satisfe tory 
tanguishene : returwed to York 1793." 


(Oa the same map, the tracks are given of four other similar exvursions, with the following 
accounts appended respectively: 1. Lient.-Giov 


The march was 
an excellent harbour at Pene 


Simeoe’s route on foot from Niagara to Detroit 
and back again in five weeks ; returned to Niagara March 8th, 1793. 2. Lieut.-Gov. Simecoe’s 
route from York to the Thames; down that river in canoes to Detroit; from thence to the 
Miamis to build the fort Lord Dorchester ordered to be built: left York Mareh 17th, 1704; 
retarned by Lake Erie and Niagara to York May Sth, 1744. 3. Lient.-Ciov. Simeoe's track from 


York to Kingston in an open boat, Dec. Sth, 174. 4. Lieut.-Gov, Simcoe's route from Niagara 
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to Long Point on Lake Erie, on foot and in boats: returned down the Ouse (Grand River): 
from thence crossed a portage of tive miles to Welland River, and so to Fort Chippewa, Sep- 
tember, 1795.) 
The old chroniclers of England speak in high praise of a primeval but somewhat mythic king 
of Britain, named Belin ; 
“ Belin well hekid his honour, 
And wisely was good governour,” 
says Peter de Langtoft, and,his translator, Robert de Brunne ; and they assign, among the rea 
sons why he merited such mention at their hands, the following : 
“ His land Britaine he yode throughout, 
And ilk county beheld about ; 
Bebeld the woods, water and fen 
No passage was maked for men, 
No highe street thorough countrie, 
Ne to borough ne citié. 
Thorough mooris, bills and valleys 
He made brigs and causeways, 
Highe street for common passage, 
rigs over water did he stage.” 


This notice of the old chroniclers’ pioneer king of Britain has again and again recurred to us 
as we have had occasion to narrate the energetic doings of the first ruler of Upper Canada, here 
and previously. What Britain was when Belin and his Celts were at work, Canada was in the 
days of our immediate fathers—a trackless wild. That we see our country such as it is to-day, 
approaching in many respects the beauty and agricultural finish of Britain itself, is due to the 
intrepid men who faced without blenching the trials and perils (inevitable in a first attack on 
the savage fastnesses of nature. 

A succinct but good account is given of the origin, of Yonge Street in Mr. Surveyor Genera; 
1). W. Smith's Gazetteer of 1799. The advantages expected to acerue from the new highway 
are clearly set forth; and though the anticipations expressed have not been fulfilled precisely 
in the manner supposed, we see how comprehensive and ‘really well-laid were the plans of the 
first organizer of Upper Canada. 

“Yonge Street,” the early Gazetteer says, ‘is the direct communication from York to Lake 
Simcoe, opened during the administration of his Excellency Major-General Lieutenant Governor 
Simcoe, who, having visited Lake Huron by Lake aix Claies (formerly also Ouentaronk, or 
Sinion, and now named Lake Simcoe), and discovered the harbour of Penetanguishene (now 
Gloucester) to be fit for shipping, resolved on improving the communication from Lake 
Ontario to Lake Huron, by this short route, thereby avoiding the circuitous passage of Lake 
Erie. This street has been opened in adirect line, and the road made by the troops of his 
Excellency’s corps. It is thirty miles from York to Holland's river, at the Pine Fort called 
Gwillimbury, where the read ends; from thence you descend into Lake Simcoe, and, having 
passed it, there are two passages into Lake Huron ; the one by the river Severn, which conveys 
the waters of Lake Simcoe into Gloucester Bay ; the other by a small portage, the continuation 
of Yonge Street, toa small lake, which also rons into Gloucester Bay. This communication 
affords many advantages ; merchandize from Montreal to Michilimackinac may be sent this way 
at ten or fifteen pounds less expense per ton, than by the route of the Grand or Ottawa River ; 
and the merchandize from New York, to be sent up the North and Mohawk Rivers for the 
north-west trade, finding its way into Lake Ontario at Oswego (Fort Ontario), the advantage 
will certainly be felt of transporting goods from Oswego to York, and from thence across Yonge 
Street, and down the waters of lake Simeoe into lakejifuron, in preference to sending it by 
lake Erie.” 


We now again endeavour to effect a start on our pilgrimage of retrospection up the long 
route, frem the establishment of which so many public advantages were predicted in 1799, 

The objects that came to be familiar to the eye at the entrance to Yonge Street from Lot 
Street were, after the lapse of some years, on the west side, a large square white edifice known 
as the Sun Tavern, Elliott's ; and on the east side, the buildings constituting Good's Foundry. 
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The open land to the north of Elliott's was the place generally occupied by the travelling 
mwenaceries and circnees when such exhibitions beyan to visit the town 

The foundry, after suppiving the country for a series of years with ploughs, stoves and other 
useful and necessary articles of heavy hardware, is memorable as having been the first in Upper 
Cane4a to turn ont real railway locomotives. When novelties, these highly finished ponderous 
machines, seen slowly and very laboriously urged through the streets from the foundry to their 
destination, were startling phenomena, We have in the Canadian Journal (vol. ii. p. 76), an 
account of the first engine manufactared by Mr Good from the Toronto Locomotive Works, with 
a lithographic illustration ‘“‘ We have much pleasure,” the editor of the Canadian Journal saya, 
“in presenting our readers with a drawing of the first locomotive engine constracted in 
Canata, and indeed, we believe, in any British Colony. The ‘ Toronto’ is certainly no beauty, 
nor is she distinguished for any peculiarity in the constraction, but she affords a very striking 
illustration of our progress in the mechanical arts, and of the growing wants of the country 
The ‘ Toronto’ was built at the Toronto Locomotive Works, which were established by Mr 
Good, in October, 1852. The order for the ‘ Toronto’ was received in February, 1858, for the 
Ontario, Simeoe and Huron Ra'lroad. The engine was completed on the 16th of April, and put 
on the track the 9th of the «ame moath. Her dimensions are as follows: cylinder 16 inches 
diameter, stroke 22 inches, driving wheel 5 feet 6 inches diameter, length of internal fire box 
*fect 6 inches, weight of encine 25 tons, number of tabes 159, diameter of tubes 2 inches.” 

With property a little to the north on the east side, the name of McIntosh was early associ~ 
atel, and Canadian persistency again —is still associate! Of Captains John, Robert and 
Charles McIntosh, we shall have occasion to speak in our paper on the early Marine of York 
harbour. It was opposite the residence of Capt. John Melntosh that the small riot took place, 
which sigualized the return home of Willam Lyon Mackenzie, in 1849, after the civil tumults 
of 1837, Mr Mackenzie was at the time the guest of Captain McIntosh, who was related to him 
through a marriage connexion 

Albert Street, which enters Youge Street opposite the McIntosh property, was in 1833 stil 
known as Macaulay Lane, and was described by Walton as “ fronting the Ficlds.” From this 
point « long stretch of fine forestland extended to Yorkville. On the left side it was the pro 
perty partly of Dr. Macaulay and partly of Chief Justice Elmsiey. The flelds which Macaulay 
Laue fronted were the improvements around Dr. Macaulay's abode. The white entrance gate 
te his house was near where now a street leads into Trinity Square. Wykham Lodge, the resi- 
dence of Sir James Macaulay after the removal from Front Street, and Elmsley Villa, the resi- 
dence of Captain J. 8S. Macaulay, (Goverament House in Lord Elgin’s day, and subsequently 
Knox College,) were late erections on portions of these spacions suburban estates 

At first Dr. Macaulay and Chief Justice Elmsley selected two adjoining park lots, both of 
them fronting, of course, on Lot Street hey then effected an exchange of properties with 
each other. Dividing these two lots transversely into equal portions, the Chief Justice chose 
the upper or northern halves, and Dr. Macaulay the lower or southern. Dr. Macaulay thus 
acquired a large frontage on Lot Street, and the Chief Justice alike advantage on Yonge Street. 
Captain Macaulay acquired his interest in the southern portion of the Elmsley halves by mar- 
riage with a danghter of the Chief Justice. The northern portion of these halves descended to 
the heir of the Chief Justice, Capt. John Elmsley, who having become a convert to the Church 
of Rome, gave facilities for the establishment of St. Basil's college and other Roman Catholic 
institutions on his estate. Of Ch. Jus. Elmsicy and his son we have previously spoken. [See 
sections v., ix. and xxxv.] 

Dr. Macaulay's clearing on the north side of Macaulay lane was, in relation to the first town 
plot of York, long considered a locality particularly remote ; a spot to be discovered by strang- 
ers not without difficulty. In attempting to reach it we have distinct accounts of persons be 
wildered and lost for long honrs in the intervening marshes and woods. Mr. Justice Boulton, 
travelling from Prescott in his own vehicle, and bound for Dr. Macaulay's domicile, was dis- 
suaded, on reaching Mr. Small’s house at the eastern extremity of York, from attempting to 
push on to his destination, although it was by no means late, on account of the inconveniences 
and perils to be encountered ; and half of the following day was taken up in accomplishing the 
residue of the journey. Dr. Macaulay's cottage might still have been existent and in good 
order ; but while it was being removed bodily by Mr. Alexander Hamilton, from its original site 
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to 4 position on the efftrance of Triuity Square, a few yards to the eastward, it was barnt, 
either aceidentally or by the act of an incendiary. Mr, Hamilton, who was intending to con 
vert the building into a home for himself aud his family, gave the name of Teraulay Cottage- 
the name by which the destroyed building had been known to the house for himself which be 
put up in its stead. 

A quarter of a century sufficed to transform Dr. Macaulay's garden and grounds into « well- 
peopled city district. The “ tlelds,” of which Walton spoke, have undergone the change which 
Bt. George's Fields and other similar spaces have undergone in London : 

Bt. George's Piclds are fields no more ; 
The trowel supersedes the plough ; 
Huge inundated swamps of yore 
Are changed to civic villas now 
The builder's plank, the mason's hod, 
Wide and more wide extending still, 
Usurp the violated sod. 


The area which Dr. Macaulay's homestead immediately occupied now constitutes Trinity 
Square—a little bay by the side of a reat stream of busy human traffic, ever ebbing and flow- 
ing, not withont rumble and other resonances; a quiet close, resembling, it is pleasant to 
think, one of the Inns of Court in London, so tranquil despite the turmoil of Fleet Street ad- 
joining. Trinity Square is now completely surrounded with buildings, nevertheless an aspiring 
attic therein, in which many of these collections and recollections have been reduced to shape, 
has the advantage of commanding to this day a view still showing within its range some of the 
primitive features of the site of York. To the north an extended portion of the rising land 
above Yorkville is pleasantly visible, looking if the distance as it anciently looked, albeit be- 
held now with spires intervening, and ornamental turrets of public buildings, and lofty factory 
flues : while to the south, seen also between chimney stacks and steeples and long solid archi- 
tectural ranges, a glimpse of lake Ontario itself is procurable--a glimpse especially precious so 
long as it is to be had, for not only recalling, as it does, the olden time when “the Lake " was 
an element in so much of the talk of the early settlers—its sound, its aspect, its condition 
being matters of hourly observation to them —but also suggesting the thought of the far-off 
outer ocean-stream—the silver moat that guards the fatherland, and that forms the horizon in 
so many of its landscapes. To the far-off Atlantic, and to the misty isles beyond—the true 
Insuke Fortunate—we need not name them —the glittering slip which we are still permitted to 
see yonder is the highway—the route by which the fathers came—the route by which their 
sons from time to time return to make dutiful visits to hearthstones and shrines never to be 
thought of or named without affection and reverence. Of that other ideal ovean-stream tov, 
and of that other ideal home, of which the poet speaks, our peep of Ontario may likewise to the 
thoughtful be an allegory, by the help of which 7 

In a season of calin weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 

Can in a moment travel thither- 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore ! 


XLVL.—-YONGE STREET—FROM CARLETON STREET TO YORKVILLE. 

In the grove which surrounded Sir James Macaulay's residence, Wykham Lodge, we had 
down to recent years a fragment of the fine forest which lined Yonge Street, almost continuously 
from Lot Street to Yorkville, some forty years since. The ruthless uprooting of the eastern 
border of this beautiful sylvan relic of the past, for building purposes, was painful to witness, 
however quickly the presence of rows of useful structures reconciled us to the change. The 
trees which cluster round the great school building in the rear of these improvements will long, 
as we hope, survive to give au idea of what was the primeval aspect of the whole of the 
neighbourhood. 
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The land on the opposite side, a little to the north of the point at which we have arrived, 
viz., Carleton Street—long remaining in an uncultivated conditica, was a portion of the estate 
of Mr. Alexander Wood, of whom we hmve already spoken. Hii family and baptismal names 
are preserved, as we have before noted, in “ Wood” Street and “ Alexander” Street. 

The streets which we passed southward of Wood Street, Carleton, Gerrard, Shuter, with 
Gould Street in the immediate vicinity, had their names from personal friends of Mr. McGill, 
the first owner, as we have seen, of this tract. They ave names mostly associated with the 
early annals of Montreal, and seemed rather inapposite bere 

Northward, a little beyond where Grosvenor Street leads into what was Elmsley villa, and is 
now Knox College, was « solitary green field with a screen of lofty trees on three of its sides 
In its midst was a Dutch barn, or hay-barrack, with moveable top. The sward on the vorthern 
side of the building was ever eyed by the passer-by with a degree of awe. It was the exact 
spot where a fatal duel had been fought. We have seen in repeated instances that the so-called 
code pf honour was in foree at York from the era of its foundation. “‘ Without it,” Mandeville 
had said, “there would be no living in a populous nation. It is the tie of society ; and although 
we are beholders of our frailties for the chief ingredient of it, there has been no virtue, at least 
that 1 am acquainted with, which has proved half so instrumental to the civiliging of mankind, 
who, in great societies, would svon degenerate into crue! villains and treacherous slaves, were 
honour to be removed from among them Mandeville’s sophistical dictum was blindly 
accepted, aud trifles light as air gave rine to the conventional hostile meeting The merest 
accident at a dance, a look, a jest, a few words of unconsidered talk, of youthful chaff, were 
every now and then sufficient to force persons who previously, perhaps, had been bosom friends, 
companions from childhood, aloug with others sometimes, in no wise concerned in the quarrel at 
first, to put on an unnatural shew of thirst for each other's blood. The victim of the social 
usage of the day, in the case now referred to, was a youthful son of Surveyor-General Ridout, 

Some years after the event, the public attention was drawn afresh to it. The surviving 
ptincipal in the affair, Mr. Saraue! Jarvis, underwent a trial at the time and was acquitted 
But the seconds were not arraigned. It happened in 1828, eleven years after the incident (the 


duel took place Jaly 12, 1817), that Francis Collins, editor of the Canadian Freeman, a paper 
of which we have before spoken, was imprisoned and fined for libel. As an act of retaliation 
on at least some of those who had promoted the prosecution, which ended in his being thus 
sentenced, he set himself to work to bring the seconds into court. He succeeded. One of 
them, Mr. Henry John Boulton, was now Solicitor-General, and the other, Mr. James BK. Small, 
an eminent member of the Bar All the particulars of the fatal encounter, were once more 
gone over in the evidence. But the jury did not convict 


Modern society, here and elsewhere, is to be congratulated on the change which has come 
over its ideas in regard to duelling. Apart from the considerations dictated by morals and 
religion, common sense, as we suppose, has had its effect in checking the practice. York, in 
its infancy, was no better and no worse in this respect than other places. It took its cue in 
this as in some other matters, from very high quarters, The Duke of York, from whom York 
derived its name, had himself narrowly escaped a bullet from the pistol of Colonel Lennox : “ it 
passed so near to the ear as to diseommoge the side-curl,” the report said; but our Duke's 
action, or rather inaction, on the occasion helped perhaps to impress on the public mind the 
irrationality of duelling: he did not return the fire. “ He came out,” he said, “to give 
Colonel Lennox satisfaction, and did not mean to fire at him; if Colonel Lennox was not 
satisfied, he might fire again.” 

Just to the north of the scene of the fatal duel, which has led to this digression, was the 
portion of Yonge street where a wooden tramway was on-e laid down for a short distance ; an 
experiment interesting to be remembered now, as an early foreshadowing of the existing 
convenient street railway, if not of the great Northern Railway itself. Subterranean springs 
and quicksands hereabout rendered the primitive roadmaker's ocenpation no easy one ; and 
previous to the application of macadam, the tramway, while it lasted, was a boon to the farmers 
after heavy rains. 

Mr. Durand’s modest cottage and bowery grounds, near here, recall at the present day, an 
early praiseworthy effort of its owner to establish a local periodical devoted to Literature and 
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Natural History, in conjunction with an advocacy of the cause of Temperance A diligent 
attention to his profession as a lawyer did not hinder the editor of the Literary Gem from giving 
some of his leisure time to the observation and study of Nature. We accordingly have in the 
columns of that periodical numerous notes of the fauna and flora of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, which for their appreciativeness, simplicity, and minuteness, remind us of the pleasant 
pages of White's “ Natural History of Selborne.” The Gem appeared in 1851-2, and had an 
extensive circulation. It was illustrated with good wood cuts, and its motto was “ Humanity, 
Temperance, Progress.” The place of its publication, a small white office still to be seen 
adjoining the cottage which we are now passing, was indicated by a square label suspended at 
the right-hand side of the door. The father of Mr. Durand was an Bngliab of Hug t 
descent, who emigrated hither from Abergavenny at a very earty period. Having been pre- 
viously engaged in the East India mercantile service he undertook the importation of Bast 
India produce. After reaching Quebec and Montreal in safety, hi» first consignments, 
embarked in batteaux, were swallowed up bodily in the rapids of the St. Lawrence. He never- 
theless afterwards prospered in his enterprise, and acquired property. The site of the present 
city of Hamilton was once almost wholly his. The county of Halton returned him to 
Parliament as its representative ; and in 1817 he enjoyed the distinction of being expelled from 
the House. A Parliament had recently expired. He offered some criticisms on its proceedings 
in an Address to his late constituents, The new House, which contained many persons who 
had been members of the former Parliament, was persuaded to vote the Address to the electors 
of Malton a@ libel, to exclude its author from the House, and to commit him to prison, His 
instant re-election by the county of Halton was of course secured. Up to 1812 Mr. Durand, 
senior, had edited a political journal, moderate and reasonable in tone, entitled the Bee, printed, 
we believe, at Niagara, From his evidence before the celebrated Grievance Committee of 
1885, we observe that he was an early advocate of a number of changes, which have since been 
carried with effect. Mr. Durand, senior, died at Hamilton, in 1836 

Proceeding onward a few yards, we arrived, in former times, at what was popularly called the 
Sandhill a moderate rise, showing where, in bygone ages, the lake began to shoal. An object 
of interest in the woods here, at the top of the rise, on the west side, was the “ Indian's Grave,"’ 
made noticeable to the traveller by a little civilized railing surrounding it. The story connected 
therewith was this: When the United States forces were landing in 1815, near the Humber Bay, 
with the intention of attacking the Fort and taking York, one of Major Givins’s Indians con- 
cealed himself in a tree, and from that position fired iuto the boats with fatal effect repeatedly. 
He was soon discovered, and speedily shot. The body was afterwards found, and deposited 
with respect in a little grave here on the crest of the Sandhill, where an ancient Indian burying 
ground had existed, though long abandoned. It would seem that by some means, the scalp of 
this poor Indian was packed up with the trophies of the captare of York, conveyed by Lieut. 
Dudley to Washington. From being found in company with the Speaker's Mace on that oeca- 
son, the foolish story arose of its having been discovered over the Speaker's chair in the Parlia- 
ment building that was destroyed. “ With the exception,” says Ingersoll, in his History of the 
War of 1812-14, “of the English general's musical snuff-box, which was an object of much 
interest to some of our officers, and a scalp which Major Forsyth found suspended over the 
Speaker's chair, we gained but barren honour by the capture of York, of which no permanent 
possession was taken.” Auchinleck, in his History of the same war, very reasonably observes, 
that “from the expertness of the backwoodsmen in scalping (of which he gives two or three 
uetances), it is not at all unlikely that the scalp in question was that of an unfortunate Indian 
who was shot while in a tree by the Americans, in their advance on the town.” It was rejected 
with diagust by the authoritics at Washington, Ingersoll informs us, and was not allowed to 
decorate the walls of the War Office there. Colonel W. F. Coffin, in his 1812: The War and 
its Moral,” asserts that a peruke or seratch-wig, found in the Parliament House, was mistaken 
for a scalp. 

Building requirements have at the present day occasioned the almost complete obliteration 
of the Sandhill, Tanumerable loads of the loose silex of which it was composed have been 





removed. The bones of the Indian brave, and of his forefathers, have been carted away. Ina 
triturated condition, they mingle now, perhaps, in the mortar of many a wall in the vicinity, 





CANADIAN LOCAL HISTORY: 


A noble race! bul they are gone, 
With their old forests wide and decp, 
And we have built our houses upon 
Fields where heir geverations sleep. 
Their fountaius slake vur thirst at noon, 
Upon therr Gelds our harvest waves, 
(nar lovers woo beneath their moon 
Then let us spare at least their graves! 

Vain, however, was the poets appeal. Even the prosaic proclamations of the civil power 
had bat temporary effect. We quote one of them of the date of Dec. 14, 1797, having for ite 
object the protection of the fishing places and burying grounds of the Mississaga Indians 

* Proclamation. Ujper Canada. Whereas, many heavy and grievous complaints have of late 
been matle by the Mississaga Indians, of depredations committed by some of his Majesty's 
subjects and others upon their fisheries and burial places, and of other annoyances suffered by 
them by ancivil treatment, in violation of the friendship existing between his Majesty and the 
Missiasaga Indians, as well as in violation of decency and good order: Be it known, therefore, 
that if any complaint shall hereafter be made of injuries done to the fisheries and to the burial 
places of the said Indians, or either of them, and the persons can be ascertained who wisbe 
haved himeelf or themselves in manner aforessid, such person or persons shall be proceeded 
against with the utmost severity, and a proper example made of any herein offending. Given 
under my hand and seal of arms, at York, this fourteenth day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and uinety-seven, and in the thirty-eighth year of his Majes 
ty'e reign. Peter Russell, President, administering the goverument. Dy his Honor’s command 
Alex. Burns, Secretary.” 

As to the particular ancient burial-plot on the sandhill north of York, however, it may 
perhaps be conjectured that prior to 1815 the Mississagas had transferred to other resting 
places the Wulk of the relics whieh had been depusited there 

Off to the eastward of the sandy rise which we are ascending, was one of the early public nur 
sery gardens of York, Mr. Frank's. Further to the north on the same side was another, Mr 
Adame’. Mr. Adams was a tall, oval-faced, fair-complexioned Scotchman. An establishment 
of the same kind at York more primitive still, was that of Mr. Bond, of whom we shal! hav« 
rcasion to speak by and by. 

Kearsny House, Mr. Proudfoot's, the grounds of which occupy the site of Frank's nursery 
garden, is a comparatively modern erection, dating from about 1845; an architectural object 
regatded with no kindly glance by the ultimate holders of shares in the Bank of Upper Cs 
nada-an institution which in the infancy of the country had a mission and fulfilled it, but 
which grievously betrayed those of the second generation who, relying on its traditionary ster 
ling repute, continued to trast it. With Kearsny House, too, ix associated the recollection, not 
only of the president, so long identified with the Bank of Upper Canada, but of the financier 
Mr. Cassells, who, as a kind of deus ex machind, engaged at an annual salary of ten theusand 
dollars, was expected to retrieve the fortunes of the institation, but im vain, although for « 
series of years after being pronounced moribund it continued to yield a handsome addition tu 
the income of a number of persons. 

Mr Alexander Murray, subsequently of Yorkville, and a merchant of the olden time at York, 
eceupied the residence which preceded Kearsny House, on the Frank property. One desires, 
in passing, to offer a tribute to the memory of a man of such genuine worth as was Mr. Murray, 
although the singular uuobtrusiveness which characterized him when living seems almost te 


forbid the act. 
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MEAN METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS 


20.302 43.565 iu 48 19.041 tn "6 
130 in 1861 , 80 im 1841 


Sept. 1868 1848 
te | 3. 
Seino, May, 1841 


* 3 sept 14 48 
or 1.000 








Total depth im the year in §BCR00.eeccenccmes-| 99.6 | O81 | 122.9im 70, 38.44m "1 
Number of days ia which snow fell . | 84 | 33 in 1848 
Month in which the greatest depth of snow til. January Dec. 1851 
Greatest of snow in one month ........... | 43.6 * 4 10.7 
hy January Jan. '61,'T1 Feb. 1848 


frequen 
Gousliss atasinen cf Gipn cd anew tn ons tant | 23 14 3B 8 
Day in which the greatest amount of snow fell.| Feb, 17 . _ ae Jan. 10, "57 


Greatest fall of snow in one day eneenedal 12.0 9.3 16.0 5.5 


Durrznesce or Certain Mrreonoogicat ELEMexts rRoM TacIR NonMal VALUES FoR 
QuaRTER, AND POR TRE TEAR, rnom Decemern, 1870, to Novewsrn, 1871. 
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FOR THE YeaR 1871. 


PERIODICAL OR OCCASIONAL EVENTS, 1871. 


Bay frosen over completely. 
Snow almost 
Severe snow storm from N. K. 
Crows seen. 


First thunder storm. 
Blue birds arrived in neighbourhood. 
Ice on bay broken up and mostly driven into lake. 


. First schooner left. 
. Wild geese passing. 


Swallows arrived. 


. Butterflies seen. Frogs heard. 


Last mow. 
Steamer “ City of Toronto,” first trip. 


. Last ice. 


Humming birds. 
Baltimore birds. 


. Woodpeckers. 


1 am.—shock of an earthquake felt generally in Canada. 


. Fireflies seen. 


Last frost of season. 


. Vegetation suffering very much from the want of rain. 


Swallows gone. Nighthawks numerous. 
First frost of season. 


. First ice. 


First snow, very slight. 

Heaviest rain storm of the year, followed by a furious gale of wind from the N. W. 
Average velocity, 32.16 miles; the most windy day recorded here. 

First snow storm. 

River Don frozen. 

Bay frozen and crossed. 

Bleighing in city. 

Lowest temperature of year, and the lowest recorded in any December. For a short 
time at the beginning of this cold spell the velocity of the wind was 62.0 miles 
per bour. 
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CONTEMPORANEITY OF STRATA 
AND THE 


DOCTRINE OF GEOLOGICAL CONTINUITY. 


BY H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc. MA, PRSE., PGS, &e., 
Professor of Natural History and Botany in University College, Toronto. 


When groups of beds in different parts of the earth’s surface, 
however widely separated from one another, contain the same fossils, 
or rather an assemblage of fossils in which many identical forms 
occur, they are ordinarily said to be “contemporaneous.” That is to 
say, they are ordinarily supposed to belong to the same geological 
period, and to have been formed at the same time in the history of 
the earth. They would, therefore, be unhesitatingly regarded as 
“geological equivalents,” and would be classed as Silurian, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, and so on. It is to be remembered, however, that it 
is not necessary to establish such a degree of equivalency between 
widely separated groups of strata, that the fossils of each should be 
to any great extent specifically identical. It is sufficient that, whilst 
some few species are identical in both, the majority of the fossils 
should be “representative forms,” or, in other words, nearly allied 
species. It is the object, however, of the present paper to show that 
groups of strata presenting the same fossils, if widely removed from 
one another in point of distance, can only exceptionally be “ contem- 
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poraneous” in the strict sense of this term. On the contrary, in so 
far as we can judge from the known facts of the present distribution 
of living beings, the recurrence of exactly the same fossils in beds far 
removed from one another is prima facie evidence that the strata 
are not exactly contemporaneous; but that they succeeded one 
another in point of time, though by no long interval geologically 
speaking. 

Most of the facts bearing upon this question may be elicited by a 
consideration of such a widely extended and well-known formation 
as the Mountain Limestone or Sub-carboniferous Limestone. This 
formation occurs in localities as remote from one another as Europe, 
Central Asia, North America, South America, and Australia ; and it 
is characterised by an assemblage of well-marked fossils, amongst 
which Brachiopods belonging to the genus Producta may be specially 
singled out. Now, if we believe that the Carboniferous Limestone 
in all these widely distant localities was strictly contemporaneous, 
we should be compelled to admit the existence of an ocean embracing 
all these points, and, in spite of its enormous extent, so uniform in 
temperature, depth, and the other conditions of marine life, that 
beings, either the same or very nearly the same, inhabited it from 
end to end. We can, however, point to no such uniformity of 
conditions and consequent uniformity of life over any such area at 
the present day; and we have, therefore, no right to assume that this 
is the true explanation of the facts. Indeed, this explanation would 
almost necessarily lead us to the now abandoned theory, that each 


period in geological history was characterised by a special group of 
organisms spreading over the whole globe, and that there took place 
at the close of each period a general destruction of all existing forms 
of life, and a fresh creation of the new forms characteristic of the 


next period. 

In our inability, then, to accept this view, we must seek for some 
other explanation of the observed facts. The most probable view, 
and the one which is supported most strongly, both by what we see 
at the present day, and by what we learn from numerous examples in 
past time, is this :—The Carboniferous Limestone was not deposited 
all over the world in one given period, by one sea, or at exactly 
the same time; so that it can not be said to be strictly “contem- 
poraneous” wherever it is found. This would imply a uniformity of 
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conditions over vast distances, such as exists no where at the present 
day, and such as we have no right to assume ever existed. On the 
contrary, the deposition of the Carboniferous Limestone must have 
first taken place in one comparatively limited area—say in Europe— 
where fitting conditions were present both for the animals which 
characterise it, and for the formation of beds of its peculiar mineral 
and physical characters. How wide this area may have been, signifies 
very little. It may have been as large as the area now covered by 
the Pacific, or larger, and yet it could not include all those localities 
in which strata of Carboniferous age with identical or representative 
fossils are already known to exist. At the close of the deposition of 
the Carboniferous Limestone in its original area, the conditions there 
present must be supposed to have become unsuitable for the further 
existence in that area of the assemblage of animals, which had been 
its inhabitants, or, at any rate, for a great many of them. The 
change from suitable to unsuitable conditions must, it is hardly 
necessary to say, have been an extremely slow and gradual one ; and 
would doubtless be connected with the progressive shallowing of the 
sea, the diversion of old currents of heated water or the incoming of 
new currents of cold water, or other physical changes tending to alter 
the climatic conditions of the area. What, then, would be the result 
of such a change of conditions as we have supposed upon the animals 


inhabiting the area ? 

A, Some of them would, doubtless, be sufficiently hardy and 
accommodating as to bear up under the new state of things; and 
these would persist into the ensuing period, without any perceptible 


change, it might be, or more probably in the form of varieties or 
species allied to the old ones. In this case, therefore, we should get 
a certain number of species which would pass from the Carboniferous 
Limestone up into the Yoredale series, the Millstone-grit or the Coal- 
measures ; or, if we did not find any species exactly the same in all 
these groups, we should still find in the later groups some forms which 
would be varieties of those of the older, or which would be allied or 
representative species. 

B. There would, in the second place, be a certain number of species 
which would be utterly unable to withstand the altered conditions of 
the area; and these would gradually die out and become wholly 
extinct. We should thus get a certain number of fossils, which 
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would be either exclusively confined to the Carboniferous Limestone 
in general, or which, perhaps, might not be found out of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone of a single region or even a single particular locality. 

C. Lastly, some species would yield so far to the altered conditions 
of the area that they would “ migrate,” and seek elsewhere a more 
congenial home. This teym is apt to convey false impressions; and 
it will be well here to consider what is meant by the “migration” of 
species or groups of animals. It is quite obvious that only animals 
like birds, fishes, mammals, insects, &c., which enjoy, when grown 
up, the power of active locomotion, can actually “ migrate” in person, 
supposing they find themselves placed under unfavourable conditions. 
There are many animals, however, such as most shell-fish, corals, 
sea-urchins, &c., which have, when adult, either no power of changing 
their place, or at best a very limited one. Still in these cases even, 
though the individual has no means of removing its quarters to some 
more favoured spot, there may be a “migration” of the species from 
an unsuitable to a suitable locality. This is effected through the 
medium of the young, which have the power of choosing where they 
will settle, and are endowed with vigorous powers of locomotion. If, 
for example, a bed of oysters should become placed under conditions 
unsuitable for the development of these molluscs, it is clear that 
the old oysters cannot change their location. The young oysters, 
however, swim about freely, and these will move away from the 
original bed till they find a place which will suit them. By a 
repetition of this process there may be in course of time a removal or 
“migration” of a species for almost any distance, irrespective of the 
fact that the adult is permanently rooted. 

To return, then, to the case which we have been considering :— 
when the conditions of life in the seas of the Carboniferous Limestone 
became unfavourable for the further existence of their fauna, some 
species would migrate to a more congenial area. In this way a 
greater or less number of the species characteristic of the Carboni- 
ferous Limestone, probably the greater number of them, would 
ultimately be transferred to another area. Here they would mingle 
with the forms already inhabiting that area, perhaps more or less 
completely supplanting these, perbaps merely succeeding in main- 
taining a precarious existence. In the course of their migration 
also, they would doubtless become more or less modified in their 
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character, so that, on reaching their new destination, some of them 
might be hardly recognisable as the same species. This would 
be further aided and increased by their having to compete with 
strang® competitors. In any case, their remains would be preserved 
in the sedimentary rocks of the new area. 

When, millions of years afterwards, we come to examine the earth's 
crust, and we find in two widely remote areas two series of strata 
containing certain identical and characteristic species, we naturally 
say: “ These rocks are contemporaneous.” It is clear, however, that 
if they had been formed in the manner we have been supposing, we 
should be wrong in this conclusion. The rocks in question would 
belong to the same geological period, and they would in part contain 
the same fossils ; but they would belong to different stages of the 
same period, and they would not, therefore, be strictly “ contempo- 
raneous.” To use a term applied by Professor Huxley to rocks 
believed to hold this relation to one another, they would be “ homo- 
taxeous ” deposits. 

What I have just said about the Carboniferous rocks would 
apply with equal justice to all the great formations, and to 
many of the smaller rock-groups all over the world. The Silurian 
rocks of Europe, North America, South America, Australia, &., 
contain very similar fossils, and are undoubtedly “ homotaxeous.” 
Nothing, however, that we can see at the present day, would warrant 
us in believing that they are “ contemporaneous,” in the strict sense 
of this term. This is more especially the case with some of the 
minor subdivisions of the Silurian and Cambrian rocks, which have 
been shown to contain exactly the same fossils in parts of the world 
widely removed from one another. (For example, some of the 
peculiar Graptolites of the Quebec or Skiddaw series, are common to 
Canada, the north of England, and Australia.) The very closeness 
of the resemblance of the fossils, or the very identity of the species, 
is just what proves that the beds in question, from their geogra- 
phical position, can not have been deposited exactly at the same time, 
though they doubtless belong to the same period, and may even be 
said to be related to one another by lineal descent. Similar remarks 
might be made about the Devonian, Permian, Triassic, Jurassic, Creta- 
ceous, and other formations; but it is unnecessary to multiply 
examples. 
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If we take into consideration the converse of this, namely: how 
beds, which we know to be contemporaneous in the strict sense of 
the word, necessarily contain, in many cases, wholly different fossils, 
we shall be further convinced of the propriety of the views here 
advanced. If one could suddenly remove the sea from the earth, we 
should find at various points thus rendered accessible, deposits of 
different kinds, now concealed from us by the ocean, or only partially 
known by soundings or dredgings. Thus, where now rolls the 
Pacific Ocean, we should find vast accumulations of calcareous 
matter in the form of coral rock, and coral reefs. In high northern 
and in low southern latitudes, we should find great deposits of fine 
mud and sand, with angular blocks of stone; the whole derived from 
the great ice fields of Arctic and Antarctic lands. Over wide areas, 
again, of the deep Atlantic, we should meet with an impalpable 
calcareous mud or “ ooze.” All these different deposits are obviously 
and necessarily “ contemporaneous,” not only in the loose geological 
acceptation of the word, but in its strictest sense. In spite of this 
fact they would not contain the same fossils, and indeed, they would 
be characterised by organic remains which would be wholly different 
in each case. The coral reefs of the Pacific would be mainly charac- 
terised by the abundance of the remains of corals, though they 
would also present the exuviae of other tropical forms of animals, 
especially Brachiopods and Echinoderms. The glacial mud of northern 
seas would contain the remains of arctic Molluscs, along with such 
other animals as delight in severe cold. Lastly, the “ooze” of the 
deep Atlantic would contain innumerable Foraminifera, along with 
siliceous sponges, sea-urchins, and Crinoids. We learn from this, 


therefore, that contemporaneous deposits not only do not necessarily 


contain the same fossils, but that, if widely separated geographically, 
they may be characterised by wholly dissimilar assemblages of 
organisms. 

It may happen, again, as pointed out by Sir Charles Lyell, that 
deposits belonging to different geographical provinces may, as regards 
space, be extremely close together, and as regards time, may be 
actually contemporaneous, and yet may not contain any fossils in 
common, or only a very few. If, for example, any sudden upheaval 
were to lay bare what is now the floor of the Red Sea, together with 
that of the Mediterranean, we should find each to be occupied by 
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deposits absolutely synchronous as regards the time of their deposition, 
and very little removed from one another in actual distance, and yet 
containing, upon the whole, entirely distinct groups of organic 
remains. This arises from the fact that the marine faunw of the 
Red Sea and Mediterranean belong to different zoological provinces ; 
and the Isthmus of Suez constitutes an impassable obstacle to their 
inter-migration. We learn, therefore, from this, that ‘owing to the 
existence of geographical barriers, it is possible for contemporaneous 
formations, to be found in close contiguity, in a single region, and 
yet to contain very different fossils. 

We are now in a position very briefly to discuss the question of 
what may be called “geological continuity.” As is well known, the 
entire series of sedimentary or fossiliferous rocks admits of a natural 
division into a certain number of definite rock-groups or “formations,” 
each of which is characterised by a peculiar and distinctive assemblage 
of fossils, constituting the “life” of the “period,” in which the forma- 
tion was deposited. The older geologists held, what, perhaps, every- 
one would at first sight be tempted to think, that the close of each 
formation was signalised by a general destruction of all the forms of 
life characteristic of the period, and that the commencement of each 
new formation wa accompanied by a creation of a number of new 
forms, destined to figure as the characteristic fossils of the same. 
This theory, however, not only invokes forces and processes which it 
can in no way account for, but overlooks the fact that most of the 
great formations were separated by lapses of time unrepresented by 
any deposition of rock, and yet as long or longer than the whole time 
occupied in the production of the formation itself. Indeed, we are 
compelled to admit that what we call the great “formations” are 
purely artificial divisions, rendered possible by the gaps in our 
knowledge only, and that if we had a complete series of rock-groups, 
we could have no such divisions. 

Now-a-days, then, most geologists hold that there was no such 
sudden destruction of life at the close of each great geological epoch, 
and no such creation of fresh forms at the commencement of the 
ensuing period. On the contrary, they hold that there is a geological 
“continuity,” such as we see in other departments of nature ; and 
that the lines which we draw between the great formations merely 
mark periods of time, the rocks deposited in which are at present 
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unknown to us, or, it may be, have been subsequently destroyed by 
denudation. 

We may arrive at some solution of this question by considering 
what we must believe to have occurred at the close of any great 
geological period—say the Cretaceous period. If we reject, as we 
must do, the belief that the close of the Cretaceous period was 
marked by a sudden and universal destruction and extinction of the 
Cretaceous forms of life, there is only one other view that we can 
accept. We know, from unmistakable physical evidence, that the 
close of the Cretaceous period in Europe was accompanied, or rather 
eaused, by an upheaval of the Cretaceous area, and the obliteration 
of the Cretaceous sea, which must, at that time, have extended from 
southern Britain at least as far as the Crimea eastwards. As a 
matter of course, this upheaval was effected, not suddenly, but with 
extreme slowness, and it must have resulted in bringing about 
changes most seriously affecting the animals which swarmed in the 
Cretaceous ocean. At the commencement of the upheaval, as the 
sea gradually began to shallow, the marine animals would find their 
conditions of life changed ; and as the upheaval went on, the state of 
things would become gradually worse, till finally, the area was 
converted into dry land. Some of the Cretaceous forms of life would, 
from the very beginning, be probably unable to accommodate them- 
selves to the new regime, and these would die out. Some few would 
undergo no changes, but would simply migrate to a more favorable 
area. Many, lastly, would migrate, and in the process of migration, 
by reason of coming into contact with strange neighbours and untried 
conditions, would become gradually modified, till they might assume 
a form in which they would be regarded as distinct varieties or even 
distinct species. The ultimate result of the whole process would be 
the transference of many characteristic Cretaceous species to some 
sea more or less removed in point of distance from their original 
home. Not only so, but many of the transferred species might have 
undergone such modifications in transitu that they would now no 
longer be specifically identical with the forms of the chalk, but would 
be regarded as merely allied or representative species, though truly 
the lineal descendants of the Cretaceous animals. 

It is perfectly clear that the process of rock deposition which was 
going on in Europe towards the close of the Cretaceous period was 
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not abolished by the elevation of the European Cretaceous area, but 
was simply transferred to some other region. In this particular 
case we do not happen to know where this new area of deposition 
may have been situated. It is quite certain, however, that in what- 
ever area the Cretaceous animals of Europe took refuge, there rock 
must have been deposited in course of time, though it does not 
follow in any way that the rocks of the new area should have any 
likeness in mineral composition to those of the later Cretaceous 
period. If we should at any time discover these rocks, it may be 
pretty safely predicted what we should meet with in the way of 
fossils. We should find, namely, some characteristic Cretaceous 
species, but with certain points of difference; in addition there 
would be a certain proportion of forms of life wholly unknown in 
the Cretaceous rocks, and more or less resembling those of later 
periods ; and, lastly, there would be a marked absence of certain 
characteristic species of the chalk. In other words, such deposits as 
we have been speaking of, would contain an assemblage of fossils 
more or less intermediate in character between those of the Creta- 
eoous period and those of the lowest tertiary beds (Eocene) which 
rest upon the chalk. In point of fact, we have actually traces of 
such deposits (in the Mestricht beds of Holland, the Pisolitic Lime- 
stone of France, the Faxoe Limestone of Denmark, and the Thanet 
Sands of Britain); and we find in these evident traces of such an 
intermixture of cretaceous with tertiary types. 

It may be well here to consider for a moment how it is that we 
may never hope to find a complete series of deposits intermediate 
between any two great formations, such as the Cretaceous and Eocene 
rocks. In the first place, only a limited portion of the earth has as 
yet been properly examined, and we have therefore no right to 
wonder that we have not yet hit upon the area to which the process 
ef rock forming may have been transferred at the close of the Creta- 
ceous period in Europe. We have, however, every reason to expect 
that we shall ultimately find formations which will have to be inter- 
calated in point of time between the white chalk and the Eocene 
rocks ; and, as before said, traces of such are already known to us. 
Secondly, many of these intermediate deposits may have been 
destroyed at some time subsequent to their formation by “denuda- 
tion.” Thirdly, many of these missing deposits may have been 
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concealed since their formation by the deposition on them of other 
newer rocks ; or they may be situated in areas which are at present 
hidden from us by the ocean. Fourthly, there may have been times 
in which great changes in life were actively progressing in areas in 
which there might be little or no contemporaneous deposition of 
rock. 

From these and similar causes, it is almost certain that we shall 
never be able to point to a complete series of deposits linking one 
great geological period, such as the Cretaceous, to another, such as 
the Eocene. Still, we may well have a strong conviction that such 
deposits must exist, or must have at one time existed, though all 
traces of them may now be lost. Upon any theory of “ evolution,” 
at any rate, it is certain that there can be no break in the great 
series of stratified deposits, but that there must have been a complete 
“continuity” of life and of deposition, from the Laurentian period to 
the present day. There was and could have been no such continuity 
in any one given area; but it is not credible that the chain should 
ever have been snapped at one point, and taken up again at another 
wholly different one. The links may, indeed must, have been forged 
in different places ; but the chain nevertheless remained unbroken. 
From this point of view, there would be little impropriety in saying 
that we are still living in the Silurian period ; but we could say so 
in a very limited sense only. Most geologists probably would admit 
that there must in nature have been such an actual continuity of the 
great geological periods. Nevertheless it remains certain that we 
can never dispense with the division of the stratified series into 
definite rock-groups and life-periods. We can never hope to discover 
all of the lost links of the geoldgical chain, and the great formations 
will ever be separated from one another by more or less pronounced 
physical or paleontological breaks or by both combined. The utmost 
we can at present do is to arrive at the conviction that the lines of 
demarcation between the great formations only mark gaps in our 
knowledge, and that there can be in nature no hiatus in the long 
series of fossiliferous deposits. 

The theory, then, of geological “continuity” may in practice be 
carried so far as to be useless or even injurious to the progress of 
science. This would seem to be the case with a recent attempt by 
Professor Wyville Thomson to show that “we are still living in the 
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Cretaceous period,” and that the “ooze” now forming at great depths 
in the North Atlantic is merely a continuation in time of the great 
and well-known deposit of the white chalk. The points of resem- 
blance by which this is sought to be established, are these :—1. The 
Atlantic “ooze” is a whitish or grayish-looking mud containing about 
sixty per cent. of carbonate of lime, with from twenty to thirty per 
cent. of silica, and a variable quantity of alumina. When dry, and 
especially if consolidated, it would, therefore, approximate more or 
less closely in mineral composition and texture to white chalk, 
2. The abyssal mud of the Atlantic is to a very large extent com- 
posed of the microscopic shells of Foraminifera, some of which are 
specifically identical with cretaceous forms; whilst, as shown by Mr. 
Lonsdale, the chalk is mainly composed of the debris of these minute 
organisms. 3. The Atlantic “ooze” contains numerous siliceous 
sponges, in many respects comparable with the sponges which are so 
characteristic of the Cretaceous period. 4. The Atlantic “ooze” 
contains numerous Echinoderms, epecially sea-urchins and Crinoids, 
such as abounded in the chalk period ; whilst one of the latter is 
referable to a Cretaceous type, hitherto believed to be extinct. 
5. We have reason to suppose that the conditions under which the 
white chalk was formed, were very similar to those now present in 
the Atlantic at great depths. 

On the other hand, as pointed out by Sir Charles Lyell and Mr. 
Prestwich, the difference between the Atlantic ooze and the white 
chalk are, to say the least of it, quite as numerous and as weighty as 
the resemblances :—1. The white chalk differs to an important extent 
from the “ooze” in mineral composition ; for it is composed of from at 
least eighty up to as much as ninety nine per cent. of pure carbonate 
of lime. 2. Little stress can be laid upon the occurrence of identical 
species of Foraminifera in both deposits ; for it is well known that 
such lowly-organized forms of life have an extraordinary power of 
persistence, surviving geological revolutions which are fatal to higher 
organisms. 3. The presence of some Cretaceous forms in the Atlantic 
ooze is far more than counterbalanced by the total absence of all 
those fossils which may be considered pre-eminently ‘he fossils of the 
Cretaceous period ; such as the various forms of Cephalopoda, especially 
the Ammonitidae, and the Bivalve Molluscs. 

Mr. Prestwich, therefore, concludes that although it is probable 
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that “some considerable portion of the deep sea bed of the mid- 
Atlantic has continued submerged since the period of our chalk, and 
although the more adaptable forms of life may have been transmitted 
in unbroken succession through this channel, the immigration of 
other and more recent faunas may have so modified the old popula 
tion, that the original chalk element is of no more importance than 
is the original British element in our own English people. As well 
might it have been said in the last century that we were living in 
the period of the early Britons, because their descendants and 
language still lingered in Cornwall, as, that we are living in the 
Cretaceous period, because a few Cretaceous forms still linger in the 
deep Atlantic. Period in geology must not be confounded with 
*system’ or ‘formation.’ The one is only relative, the other definite. 
A formation is deposited or takes place during a certain time ; and 
that time is the period of the formation ; but a geological period may 
include several formations, and is defined by the preponderance of 
certain orders, families, or genera, according to the extent of the 
period spoken of; and the passage of some of the forms into 
the next geological series does not carry the period with them, any 
more than would any particular historical epoch be delayed until the 
survivors of the preceding one had died out. Period is an arbitrary 
time division. The chalk on the ‘ London clay’ formations mark 
definite stratigraphical divisions. We may speak of the period of 
the London clay, or we may speak of the Tertiary period. It merely 
refers to the ‘time when’ either were in course of construction. 
The occurrence of Triassic forms in the Jurassic series, of Oolitic 
forms in the Cretaceous series, and of Cretaceous forms in the Eocene, 
in no way lessens the independence of each series, although it may 
sometimes render it difficult to say where one series ceases and the 
other commences. The land and littoral faunas are necessarily more 
liable to change than the deep-sea fauna, because an island or part of 
a continent may be submerged and all on it destroyed, while the 
fauna of the adjacent ocean would survive; and as we cannot sup- 
pose the elevation of entire ocean beds at the same time, the 
maritime fauna of one period must be in part almost necessarily 
transmitted to the next.” 

In accordance, therefore, with the principles here laid down, we 
may conclude that it is not correct to say that we are “living in the 
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Cretaceous period,” in any other sense than one might say, we are 
living in the Silurian period; with this difference only, that the 
Cretaceous period is much nearer to us in point of time than the 
Silurian, and that we can thus trace a relationship between certain 
living types and certain Cretaceous forms, such as we can not hope to 
establish in the case of Silurian fossils. 

Lastly, it is to be observed that certain classes of animals are 
always likely to prevail under certain favouring conditions, wholly 
irrespective of any generic connexion between successive faune thus 
represented. Thus, the conditions present in the deep Atlantic are 
such as favour the existence of numerous Foraminifera, siliceous 
sponges, Echinoderms, and Brachiopods. Similar conditions existed 
in the seas in which the chalk was deposited, and we need not, there- 
fore, be surprised that similar groups of organisms abounded in the 
cretaceous ocean. Similarly, there are portions of the incalculably 
older Carboniferous Limestone fairly comparable to the chalk in 
texture (making allowance for the vast difference of age), and con- 
taining forms of life, which may be regarded as representative of the 
Cretaceous fauna, such as Foraminifera, smooth Terebratula, and other 
Brachiopods, with Crineids and sea-urchins. The conditions, however, 
present in the deep Atlantic cannot be exactly similar to those of 
the Cretaceous seas ; for the Cephalopoda of the chalk seem to have no 
representatives in the abyssal mud of the Atlantic, whilst this class 
was well represented in Carboniferous times; so that there is, if 
anything, a closer genetic connexion between the chalk and the 
Carboniferous Limestone than between the chalk and the Atlantic 
“ 00ze.” 
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THE COPTIC ELEMENT 
IN LANGUAGES OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CAMPBELL, M.A., TORONTO 


Read before the Canadian Iustitute, February 10th, 1872. 


Professor Max Miiller wisely holds that the classification of races 
and of languages should be quite independent of each other’. By 
this he means that the science of language in its classificatory stage 
and that of ethnology in the same should not be mixed up together 
by the student of both. He does not, and cannot, mean that we are 
not to expect to find intimate and important relations subsisting be- 
tween the two classifications. If it be true that there are clearly 
defined species of mankind, it is exceedingly probable that there are 
corresponding clearly defined families of language. A multiplicity 
of protoplasts must, of necessity, imply various beginnings of speech. 
If again we favour the development theory in connection with the 


origin of the human race, we are almost compelled to adopt a similar 


theory in regard to the origin of language; and the classification, 
which proceeds upon subsequent development, will be as applicable 
to the one as to the other. Finally, supposing that theory to be the 
true one which finds in the human race no well marked species, but 
a number of varieties shading into one another by almost impercep- 
tible differences, and defying anything like a scientific classification, 
may we not lawfully look for something of the same kind in the do- 
main of that purely human faculty—speech? Professor Max Miiller 
is a firm believer in the common origin of mankind, and has demon- 
strated the possibility of a common origin of language; yet he is 
disposed to draw very distinct lines between groups of languages, and 
to throw very far back into the past the time of their relative diver- 
gence from the simplest form of articulate speech. 

Various attempts have been made to form a general classification 
of languages. Friedrich Schlegel divided them into two classes; the 
first of which “denotes the secondary intentions of meaning by an 
internal alteration of the sound of the root by inflection,” and com- 
prises the languages of the Indo-European family. The second, in- 


3 Lectures on the Science of Language ; series 1, lecture viii. 
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cluding the Semitic tongues, “denotes the secondary intentions of 
meaning by the addition of a word, which may by itself signify plu- 
rality, past time, what is to be in the future, or other relative ideas 
of that kind.” Bopp shows us that ‘neither this division, nor that of 
Augustus Schlegel, into “languages without grammatical structure, 
languages that employ affixes, and languages with inflections,” are 
valid, inasmuch as the inflections meant do not necessarily exist in, 
nor are characteristic of, the Indo-European languages, which repre- 
sent the latter class. Bopp's own classification is into three classes, 
First, “languages with monosyllabic roots, without the capability of 
composition, and hence without organism, without grammar.” This 
includes the Chinese. Secondly, “languages with monosyllabic roots, 
which are capable of combination, and obtain their organism and 
grammar nearly in this way alone.” Here the Indo-European and 
so-called Turanian languages are found. Thirdly, “languages with 
dissyllabic verbal roots, and three necessary consonants as single 
vehicles of the fundamental meaning.” The Semitic languages alone 
make up this class, ‘‘which produces its grammatical forms not simply 
by combination, but by a mere internal modification of the roots.” 
In this latter definition of his third class, Bopp falls into the opposite 
extreme to that for which he blames Friedrich and Augustus Schlegel. 
Internal modifications of the root are common to both the Semitic 
and Indo-European languages, and thus peculiar to neither. The 
best classification is that of Prof. Max Miiller into languages in the 
Monosyllabic, Terminational, and Inflectional stages. The first still 
includes the Chinese; the second, in which one of the roots uniting 
to form a word loses its independence, embraces the Turanian lan- 
guages; and the third, in which both of two roots uniting to form a 
word, lose their independence, contains the Indo-European and the 
Semitic families.* The author of this last classification, however, 
states “that it is impossible to imagine an Aryan language derived 
from a Semitic, or a Semitic from an Aryan language. The gram- 
matical framework is totally distinct in these two families of speech.” 
Ernest Renan goes much farther, and says, in his Histoire Générale 
et Systéme Comparé des Langues Semitiques, “‘We must give up the 
search for any connection between the grammatical systems of the 


* A Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, &c., Languages, by Prof. F. Bopp. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. B. Eastwick, F.R.8., &c. 2nd edition. Loudon, 1856; vol. i, 
p. 99-103. 

® Lectures on the Science of Language ; series 1 ; lecture vili. 
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Shemitic languages and the Indo-European ones. They are two 
distinct and absolutely separate creations.” An able writer in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review has shown, with some recent 
German philologists, that the grammatical differences here spoken of 
are greatly exaggerated. He proves that the mechanism of the 
Semitic verbs has so many points of similarity with that of the 
game parts of Aryan speech as to fail to constitute a fundamental 
difference between the two systems; that in the Celtic branch of the 
Indo-European family nouns are construed together as in the Semitic 
languages; and that there is a correspondence between the modes of 
inflection, internal and external to the root, in both groups which 
cannot be accidental.‘ It is important to notice the Celtic element 
which the Reviewer introduces, inasmuch as it has been generally over- 
looked in comparisons of the Aryan with the Semitic languages. 
The custom with philologists like M. Renan has been to compare 
typical or extreme representatives of each class, in order to justify 
their conclusion ; thus the Hebrew and the Sanskrit have taken places 
which it would better have served the interests of truth to have given 
to the Punic or the Coptic and the Celtic tongues. Mr. Taylor pro- 
fesses, even from a comparison of the Hebrew and Greek and Latin 
languages, partly through the medium of the Gaelic, to be satisfied of 
the truth of the position “that, at the time when the Aryan and 
Shemitic linguistic families parted company, they were not only fur- 
nished with a good vocabulary of radical words, but possessed in germ, 
and in much more than infantile development, almost all the gram- 
matical methods which are now so divided between them as to have 
led some philologists to describe the systems as entirely separate 
creations.” 

Passing from form to matter, from grammar to vocabulary, from 
inflections to roots, we find the Indo-European and Semitic families 
drawn still closer together. Professor Max Miiller says, “the com- 
parisons that have been instituted between the Semitic roots reduced 
to their simplest form, and the roots of the Aryan languages, have 
made it more than probable that the material elements with which 
they both started were originally the same.”* Even Renan is con- 
strained to admit “that the two families possess a considerable num- 





# The Variation of Languages and Species, by the Rev. William Taylor; British and Foreign 
Evangelical Review ; No. lxxviii ; October, 1871. 
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ber of common roots outside of those which they have borrowed from 

one another in historic times.”* It is on the ground of many radical 

words being the common property of the two families of language 

that many philologists, whose opinions Renan combats, have main- 

tained their primeval unity. Some instances taken almost at random 

from the Helrew lexicon, will suffice to show this identity of root in 

the Semitic and Aryan tongues : 

Heb., HAKHAH or CHAKHAH; Zn , hook; Ger., haken; Dutch, haak; 
Dan., hage. 

Heb., HANAK or CHANAK; Ang.. hang; Ger, henken; Dutch, hangen; 
Dan., hoenge. 

Heb., YALAL; Eng., wail, howl, yell; @r., ololuzd; Lat, ululo. 

Heb, KHAPHAR; Eng., cover; Slavon, kover ;? French and Romance, couvrir, &e. 

Heb, LAPID; Eng., lamp; Gr., lampas-ados. 

Heb., LAKAT; Eng., collect; Lat., lectum 

Heb, LAKAK; Eng., lick; Gr., leichd; Lat, lingo; Ger, lecken. 

Heb, AGABAH; Eng, love; Gr., agape. 

Heb., ATZAD or GATZAD; Eng., adze, axe; Gr.,axind; Dan., oexe; Ger., axt. 

Heb., PARAD; Eng., part, separate ; Lat., pars-tis. 

Heb., KOL; Eng., voice, call; Gr., kaled; Sans., kal. 

Heb., KEREN; Eng., horn; Lat., cornu; Gaelic, corn. 

Heb., TZ1POR; Eng., sparrow; Goth., sparwa; Ger., sperling. 

Heb,, SHAKAPH; Eng., look, see, scope; (@r., skoped. 

He, SHARAK; Eng., whistle; Gr., surigx;? Eng., shrick. 


The mere casual survey of a lexicon of any of the Semitic tongues, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac or Arabic, must convince the unprejudiced 
student in philology how unjustifiable is the broad line of demarca- 


tion drawn between them and languages of the Indo-European stock. 

Dr. Hyde Clarke, in a letter to the Athenaeum of the 23rd of Sep- 
tember last, cites a large number of Hebrew geographical names, with 
their phonetic equivalents in Greek and Latin. He says in conclu- 
sion, “I may state what I now know to be the fact, that the language 
of these names is Caucasian.” Two statements of Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, in his essay on the Early History of Babylonia, merit atten- 
tion in this connection. ‘There was not, perhaps, in the very earliest 
ages, that essential linguistic difference between Hamite and Semitic 
nations which would enable an enquirer at the present day, from a 
mere examination of their monumental records, to determine posi- 


* Histoire Générale et Systéime Comparé des Langues Semitiques, par Ernest Renan, vide 
article of Rev. William Taylor, British and Foreign Evangelical Review. The position of the 
Shemitic nations in the History of Civilization, English translation, together with An Essay on 
the Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathwan Agriculture. London, 1862. Triibner, p. 116. 





tively to which family certain races respectively belonged. Although, 
for example, the Hamite language of Babylon, in the use of post- 
positions and particles and pronominal suffixes, approaches to the 
character of a Scythic or Turanian rather than a Semitic tongue, 
yet a large portion of its vocabulary is absolutely identical with that 
which was afterwards continued in Assyrian, Hebrews Arabic, and 
the cognate dialects; and the verbal formations, moreover, in Hamite 
Babylonian and in Semitic Assyrian exhibit in many respects the 
closest resemblances.” ‘One of the most remarkable results arising 
from an analysis of the Hamite cuneiform alphabet, is the evidence 
of an Aryan element in ths vocabulary of the very earliest period, 
thus showing, either that in that remote age there must have been 
an Aryan race dwelling on the Euphrates among the Hamite tribes, 
or that (as I myself think more probable) the distinction between 
Aryan, Semitic and Turanian tongues had not been developed when 
picture writing was first used in Chaldea; but that the words then 
in use passed indifferently at a subsequent period, and under certain 
modifications, into the three great families among which the languages 
of the world were divided.” If we confine ourselves to the vocabulary, 
disregarding grammatical forms, it will not be difficult to prove the 
kinship of the whole race. Professor Miiller quotes the statement of 
Dr. J. Rae, to the effect that all the Indo-European languages have 
their root and origin in that of Polynesia, a statement in which Dr. 
Rae is in part justified by the presence in many of the Malay dialects 
of roots identical in form and meaning with those of the Aryan lan- 
guages." Dr. Bleek thinks that the Kaffir and Hottentot languages, 
the latter of which is supposed to have old Coptic connections, are 
fitted to shed great light upon the most important problems of lan- 
guage in general,’ and the Revs. H. M. Waddell, and Alex. Robb, 
missionaries in Old Calabar, find in the Efik, one of the Nigro-Hamitic 
tongues, a grammatical construction of Semitic form, and a vocabulary 
possessing radical affinities with the Nilo-Hamitic, Semitic and Indo- 
European families of speech.” I observe that Dr. Edkins, of Pekin, 


? Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Book i; essay vi; section 18. 


® Lectures on Science of Language ; series ii, lectare i. Dr. Leyden long ago (Asiatic Re 
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has just prepared a work on Chinese philology, the aim of which is 
to prove the common origin of Asiatic and European languages. 

In the above somewhat lengthy preface it has been my endeavour 
to show that, while important differences of grammatical structure 
do exist between certain groups of languages, these groups themselves 
cannot be clearly defined; and that even where points of similarity in 
grammatical structure are almost or entirely wanting, a community 
of roots may still attest true relationship. It is on these grounds, 
as well as on the ground of my belief already stated in a previous 
paper,” that Egypt was the cradle of the race, that I am emboldened 
to present, under the title of this essay, the result of some recent 
studies in comparative philology—studies which, I may state, were 
commenced and carried on in perfect independence of any theory. 

The language in which I profess to have found a link or links 
binding together the Aryan and Semitic families, is the old Egyptian. 
The researches of M. Quatremére de Quincy first revealed the fact 
that this ancient language survived in the Coptic, which was used in 
Egypt as late as the twelfth century of the Christian era. After 


many foreign elements have been rejected from the Coptic, it is found 
to consist mainly of monosyllabic roots, many of them formed with 
only one consonant, and these apparently the radicals of Semitic 
words of similar signification. In the earliest stages of this language 
there does not appear to have been any well-marked distinction be- 
tween the parts of speech, although, at a later period, a construction 


similar to that of the Semitic languages, especially in the case of the 
verb, manifests itself." Professor Max Miiller will hardly allow 
that the Coptic and Berber languages of North Africa are of a well- 
defined Semitic character; neither will he erect them into a separate 
family.” These languages, together with the Ethiopic, Nubian, 
Abyssinian and similar East African tongues, down to the old Mala- 
gasy, have been formed into a group called the Nilotic or Nilo-Hamitie, 
which Bunsen and others looked upon as sprung from the same stock 
as the Semitic, and as forming with them a single family. Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson makes the following interesting statements in regard to 
the old Coptic. ‘The Egyptian language might, from its grammar, 
appear to claim a Semitic origin, but it is not really one of that 





Mt The Birthplace of Ancient Religions and Civilization. —Canadian Journal, August, 1871. 

13 Benfey, uber das Verhaltnisz der agyptischen Sprache zu.o semitischen Sprachstamm. 
Leipzig, 1844. 
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family, like the Arabic, Hebrew, and others; nor is it one of the 
languages of the Sanskritic family, though it shows a primitive affinity 
to the Sanskrit in certain points; and this has been accounted for by 
the Egyptians being an offset from the early undivided Asiatic stock, 
a conclusion consistent with the fact of their language being ‘much 
less developed than the Semitic and Sanskritic, and yet admitting the 
principle of those inflections and radical formations, which we find 


developed, sometimes in one, sometimes in the other, of those great 
families.’ Besides certain affinities with the Sanskrit, it has others 
with the Celtic, and the languages of Africa; and Dr. Ch. Meyer 
thinks that Celtic, ‘in all its non-Sanskritic features, most strikingly 
corresponds with the old Egyptian.’”" Sir J. G. Wilkinson adds: 
“Tt is also the opinion of M. Muller that the Egyptian bears an affinity 
‘both to the Aryan and Semitic dialects,’ from its having been an 
offset of the original Asiatic tongue, which was their common parent 
before this was broken up into the Turanian, Aryan and Semitic.”” 
From what has been said above, we need not be astonished to find 

instances of connection between the Egyptian language on the one 
hand, and the Semitic and Indo-European families of tongues on the 
other. First, in regard to the vocabulary, I may cite a few instances 
in which the names of persons, places and things are common to two 
or more of the languages compared. The poet Euripides represents 
Menelaus, a wanderer in the land of Egypt, as acquainted with such 
@ correspondence. 

“TloAXoi ydp, we ti~aow, iv roddAg xGovi 

“dvémara rair’ iyovm, cat roduc woke 

“ yuvi) yuvacci_r.’ obdey ody Savuacrioyv.''* 

Among proper names of persons we have those of certain of the 

gods and goddesses: 
Kg., Amex; Heb, AMMON; Gr., Haimdn. 
Eg., Axovxe; Heb, HANOCH; Gr., Anagké, Ogka. 
Eg., Axusts; Heb, ANUB; Gr., Oinepidn, Oinops. 
Eg., Arnom; Heb, ETHAM; Gr., Athamas, 
Eg., Arnon; Heb, ATARAH; Gr., Aithre. 
Eg., ext; Heb,, JANATH or JACHATH; Gr., Hecaté. 
Eg., Horus; Heb, HORI; Gr., Oros, 
Eg, Moxta; Heb, MANAHATH; Gr., Menoitios. 





™ Rawlinsoa’s Herodotus, App. Book ii ; chapter i. 
% Rawlinson’s Herodutus, App. Book ii; chapter i 
™% Burip. Helena, 497-499. 
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Xg., Nevru; Heb, NAHATH; Gr., Anaitis, 
Bg., Cuons; Heb, KENAZ; Lat., Consus." 

The royal lists of Manetho and others furnish names that are the 
property not of Egypt alone but of the whole world. These names 
have received confirmation from the study of the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Such are Menges and ATHOTHEs, corresponding to the Ger- 
man Mannus and Tait, the Welsh Menw, the Gallic Teutates, the 
Indian Menu and Greek Minos and the Phoenician Taautus and 
Hebrew Hathath or Jetheth. Bortuus and Cecnovus are reproduced 
in the Indian Buddha and Okkaka, and in the Greek Bootus and 
Ogyges. Okkaka, the gourd, answers exactly to the Coptic and 
Semitic kus, a word having the same meaning, and of which Cecnous 
is a reduplicate form, as is well seen in the Cuoos of Eusebius. In 
Curupes we find Gordys, Cretheus, and the common termination, 
cartus; in Biennecues the Greek Phoenix, and Indian Pingacsha ; 
in Tas, Atlas; in Raruvures, Erythrus of Greek, Roudra of Sanskrit, 
and Arthur of British mythology; in Pacunan, the Persian Pecheng 
or Pushang, and the eponymus of Pachynum in Sicily; in Torumes, 
Teutamas of Assyria. Other names unite the Semitic and Indo- 
European languages, such as the following: 

Xy., Sirois; Heb, SERATAIL; Gr., Seirios ; Sans., Surya. 
Ey., Manes; Heb, MARESHAH; Gr., Marsuas. 


Eg., Cuesnoy ; Heb. HEBRON; @ Kebrén. 
Eq., Cerurey ; ’ Septuagint, Chebron; + | Huperidn. 


Xy., Sraxivs; Heb , ISHPAN; G@r., Hispania; Pers., Isfahan. 
By, houveen; } 2, GARATS: Gr.,§ Aktaios, Aktaion. 
Xy., Ornors ; * Septu int, Jeth. | Attis, who is Papas. 


AHARHEL; 
Hy, Ancaes; Heh, } ,CHARCHEL; 


Ey, Rameses; Heb., RAM; Lat., Rome, Remus; Sans, Rama, 


We have the authority of Diodorus Siculus for locating the myth 
of Prometheus in Egypt and on the bank of the Nile.” On the 
Pelusiac branch of that river we find Puarpsoretuus, the modern 
Hevraayt, which answers, m replacing its equivalent 6, to the eighth 
old Egyptian month Paarmurui, which immediately preceded the 
season of inundation, with which Diodorus connects the myth of the 


1 The Hebrew ‘dndeabesile of the above names and of others that follow, are almost exclu- 
sively derived from the first few chapters of the first book of Chronicles, where I am persuaded 
hat they do not designate the d dants of the patriarch Javob. All attempts to turn the 
2nd and 4th chapters into genealogies of the twelve tribes have failed. 
38 Diod. Sic. i, 19. 


Gr., Héraklés; Lat., Hercules. 
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eagle. The later Coptic form of this word is Baramoopen, which at 
once calls to mind San Lucar de Barrameda, a Spanish town on the 
Guadalquiver, in which was an ancient temple of Phosphorus, who, 
like Prometheus, brought light from heaven.” Still another conneo- 
tion is found in the Indian Perimuda, mentioned by Aclian as a 
fatnous place for pearls.” In Serurum, Arcnanpropows, Antar- 
opouis, and Inrrayia, appear Saturn, Archander, son of Phthius, 
the latter a name strongly resembling the Egyptian Phthah, Antaeus, 
gon of Terra, and the goddess [lithyia. In another paper I have 
ealled attention to Tueses, Puytace and Tentyra as finding coun- 
terparts elsewhere. Mounts Casius and Tournan are reproduced 
in the Caucasus and Taurus of other lands. Aderbijan and Karug- 
gar represent in Persia the Egyptian ATrarpecuts and Cercasorum, 
Conosso gives Gnossus, Tanrenrs Daphne, and Apypos is common 
to the Thebaide and the Troade. There was a Basyion in Egypt, 
and a GosHen in Palestine; and the Minyae, before they dwelt in 
Greece, inhabited the wide Middle Egyptian District of Mrvren, and 
sojourned for a while about Khan Minyeh or Capernaum, on the sea 
of Galilee. Lofty Rome may owe its origin to those who once dwelt 
in Egyptian Rameses, or Palestinian Rama, both of them meaning 
the high or lifted up; and its Romulus might easily pass from a 
Coptic Ramuren, on the east of the Nile, to an Arabic Ram-allah 
not far from Jerusalem, reproduced again in the Persian story as 
Roum, now Roumelia, in Turkey. The Palestinian Er Ram and 


the Egyptian Heroum are one and the same, doubtless connecting 
with the Armenian Erzeroum. AtTTikeH prius Fostat, Fastu or 


Astu, where Cairo now is, must not be altogether disconnected from 
the Indian region of Attock, the Palestinian Athach, and the Greek 
state, Attica. From a very early period the Arabs were familiar 
with the name of the Egyptian town Arurtsis, as applied to their 
own Yathrib, and the Greeks of Oeta and Parnassus in vain attempted, 
by means of drus, the oak, and ops, a voice, to turn their form Dryopis 
into the original of the Laureate’s “Babbler in the land,” the Talk- 
ing Oak. 

Turning from names of places to those of things, the old Egyptian 
word, UK, presents itself as intimately related to our Saxon equiva- 
lent, week. Curs is the name of the rolling beetle, which encloses 
it eggs in a ball of manure and earth, and rolls this ball sometimes 
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great distances to a hole prepared for or fit to receive it.”" We at 
once detect in it the Greek karabos and the Latin scarabaeus, from 
which comes the French escarbot; nor are we astonished to find that 
the Sanskrit for locust is carabha, since the locust belongs to a natural 
order of insects closely related to that in which the beetles are found. 
The Hebrew equivalent of Curs, however, is the word AKRAB, 
with which the Arabic agrees in form and sound, and which desig- 
nates the scorpion and a warlike engine named from it. With this 
word Gesenius rightly connects the Greek scorpios, the scorpion, 
which, according to Liddell and Scott, who quote Hesychius upon the 
subject, is from the same root as skarabos, karabos, coming through 
skorobaios, and also denotes un engine of war. The Greek karabos 
not only denotes the beetle, but also the crab, which we find in the 
French écrevisse and the German Krebs. Lanoi, the lion, is the 
original of the Hebrew LABI and the German Liwe; Tamer, truth, 
is the Hebrew THOM and the Greek Themis. lon is Coptic for 
moon, and we find Jo as a name of the same luminary in Argos. 
ERMAN, pomegranate, 1£RO, stream, LAS, tongue, SES, horse or mare, 
SHMOUN, eight, are almost identical in form with the Hebrew words 
denoting the same thing. Other words, such as mMAuT, mother, ME, 
love, MEN, establish, OnK, swear, RRO, king, TEI, give, exhibit manifest 
connection with both Semitic and Indo-European languages. 

These examples are, I think, sufficient to show that the old Egyp- 
tian, as far as its vocabulary is concerned, stood in the relation either 
of borrower from, or lender to, two families of language, to neither 
of which it has been generally supposed to belong. I propose to show, 
however, that the Indo-European tongues, and probably the Semitic, 
borrowed from the old Egyptian, by reference not so much to the 
vocabularies of these languages, as to a feature which can only be 
explained by the grammar of the Coptic. The Coptic definite article 
masculine is p or ph, and in the Egyptian language is closely bound 
ap with many words to which it had been prefixed, and from which it 
has not been distinguished and separated by those who have trans 
planted such words to other soils.“ We must expect to find the 


— ——E — 





Osburn, Monumental History of Egypt, i, 205. Cuvier, Le Régne Animal, Paris, 1817, 
tome iii, 277. Carpenter's Zoology. Bohn, ii, 127. 

® The sign of the masculine article is Theban pe, p, Memphitic pi, p, ph, and Baschmuric, 
pt, pi, p. It is derived from the pronominal suffix of the third person singular masculine, 
which is /, the Coptic fei. This sometimes assumes the form of b or vida.—Peyron. Gram. 
Ling. Copt. ; Benfey, die igyptische Sprache. 
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Coptic article in all the various forms through which the p sound is 
seen to pass in etymology, as p, ph, f, b, v. The Bible and Herodotus 
present us with two examples of the use of this article. The town 
called by the Greeks Bubastis, is sacred to the goddess Basut or 
Pasnt, and is rendered in Ezekiel xxx, 17, Pi-Besetu or P1-Pasnr. 
Herodotus, in the 143rd chapter of his second book, states that the 
Egyptian word Piromis means a man, noble and good, or a gentle 
man. Now, rome is the Coptic for man, and Pi the definite article. 
Similar examples are found in Pi-Taoum, Pa-Cuons or Be-Suens, 
Pu-Amenorn, Pi-Laxu, Pu-re. Parremis is P-Isrim, and Favoum 
is Pi-vom. A learned writer is of the opinion that Piromis and 
and Brahma, as denoting original and absolute man, are the same 
word.” I have little doubt that Piromis, or else Pirama, the moun- 
tain, hence pyramid, is the original of the Latin primus, which shows 
its true root in the Scythian arima.* The Coptic Pure, a solar god, 
is transported, article and all, into the Scandinavian mythology, 
where he becomes Frey, the symbol of the sun.™ Still another ex- 
ample of the migration of the Coptic article is found in Bambyce, a 
town in Syria of which Strabo speaks.” Pliny mentions the same 
town not only as Bambyx, but alsoas Mabog.* Now, the latter half 
of this name is identical with the word Bek or BAKI, the Coptic for 
town, found in ATarsecnis, in Egypt, and also in Baa.sec, another 
Syrian city. The 6 which is kept by the Greek geographer, and dis- 
carded by the Latin, is undoubtedly the same element as that which 
changes the Egyptian Iseum or Hepat into Besarr, and this is the 
Coptic article. There are even Coptic roots that may be supposed to 
show the very originals of language, which, with the addition of the 
article, have passed into other tongues, and in these are regarded as 
radicals themselves. Thus ert, 2 house, which is the same as the 
Welsh ty, and Gaelic tigh, or better still the German /iitte, and our 
English Aut, becomes the Assyrian Bit, the Arabic BEIT, the Hebrew 
BETH, the Erse both, and thus the well-known words booth and bothy. 
Now, spirit, is the Greek pnewma; Tav, life, appears in the Latin 
vita, which is the Gaelic and Erse beatha, and the Welsh bywyd; and 
mEN, a shepherd, after receiving an initial vowel, passes into the 
Greek poimén. By means of this part of speech, presupposing of 
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course an Egyptian connection, a simple explanation, otherwise im- 
possible, can be given of the once extensive use of the Aeolic 
digamma, which at a later period passed out of the Greek language; 
of the v which took its place in Latin, although even here a Sabine 
form in /, that did not find its way into classical Latinity, may with 
equal or greater force claim to be its representative; and of the p, 
which so commonly in German, but so rarely in Danish or Dutch, 
precedes a root beginning with f, e.g., Pfad, Pferd, Pflanz, &c. To 
the Coptic element in language must also be referred what has been 
called the Cretan aspirate, which makes polchos out of olchos, a word 
supposed to be identical with vulgus and folk. We can thus at once 
account for the double form which the same word sometimes presents, 
and for the similar forms of two words closely allied in meaning, in 


the same language. In Greek I may cite the proper names Jeisan- 
dros or Jsandros, the son of Bellerophon; Periboia or Eriboia, wife 
of Telamon; //alisarna in Mysia and the island of Cos, and Phala- 
sarna in Crete; Ja chos and Bakchos, Hedsphoros and Phésphoros, as 
also the common names ortux and perdix, of which an intermediate 
form is the Sanskrit vartika; sittakos and psittakos, the parrot; and 


probably, astér and phostér. Latin presents us as examples with 
Isaurus and Pisaurus; Raetavi and Praetavi; Vesper and Hesperus ; 
vitulus and /talus; pinguis and unguen: in the Sabine form above 
mentioned with hadus and fedus, hircus and fircus, hordeum and 
fordeum; and also with instances of verbs which, doubtless, assumed 
the article in the substantive form, from which, in spite of Oriental 
grammarians, I believe the verb to have been derived, such as wro 
and buro, actum and factum. Other languages present the same 
phenomenon. Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician fragment speaks of Sidon 
and Poseidon as children of Pontus; the Sarmatian deities Lebus and 
Polebus are but one; and Scandinavian mythology preserves the name 
of the first of the giants as Orgelmir and as Bergelmir. The Irish 
atha and fatha equally denote a lawn or plain; and the English eat 
and bite correspond to the German essen and beissen. We borrow 
brim from the Saxon and rim from the Welsh; and it is universally 
allowed that lump, clump, plump, are all variations of the same root. 

I am inclined to believe that the Coptic root is nearer that of the 
original language than the Hebrew or any other Semitic tongue, and 
that we may find in the latter, as already indicated in the example 
BETH, instances of the transference of the Coptic article along with 
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the original root. The Assyrian Biv consists undoubtedly of the well- 
known Iv, the name of the supreme god of Babylonia, and thus of 
all deities, and a softened form of the Coptic article. The analogy 
of err and sit would aid in coming to this conclusion; but stronger 
evidence for the truth of it is furnished by the Hebrew. In that 


language the name of the Most High God is AL, while the word 
corresponding to Biv, meaning lord, and applied to neighbouring 
gods,is BAAL. In parts of Arabia, strange to say, the article seems 
to have been, at least for a time, knowingly retained, although the 
Arabic al or Himyaritic ka were at hand to supplant it. Thus, we 
find Pliny, about the 70th year of the Christian era, mentioning 
the Thimanei,” an inland people of the peninsula ; while Agathar- 
chides, who wrote more than two hundred years earlier, described 
them as the Buthemanei.” Still, it is to the Indo European languages 
that we must chiefly look for traces of this venerable prefix. A 
Semitic root meaning strong, and, in a secondary sense, fortified, is 
SHADAD, SHEDID. Hence came the Hebrew, or rather Philis- 
tine, word ASHDOD, which is the same as the name given to 
Egyptian Babylon, Fostat. Although the Pishdadian line of Persia 
has been supposed by many to owe its name to a root of similar 
form denoting justice, there is much reason to believe that “ the good 
old rule” of their time may have developed justice out of strength. 
At any rate there is little doubt that the Coptic article is as much 
part of the name Pishdad, which Hushang first bore, as it is of his 
other Persian name Pushang, which the Arabs harden into Fushang. 
Old Greek dropped the reduplicated ¢ of the Egyptian Fostat in 
Fastu, the Homeric form of Astu, the city, which we have the 
authority of Didorus Siculus for connecting with the Egyptian town.” 
From this old word, originally meaning the strong or the fortified, 
and thence, by syntactical convertibility the strong and fortified place, 
such as all cities were in ancient times, have come, through different 
channels, our English words state and city. The former we owe, not 
to the Latin status, but to the German Stadt ; and the latter comes 
doubtless from a simpler form of the Latin civitas such as we find in 
the Spanish ciudad, or better still the Portuguese Cidade, a word as 
like the old ASHDOD as we may reasonably expect so modern a 
term to resemble so ancient a one. It is interesting to note that 
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while the examples given of the presence of this root in the Indo- 
European tongues are, with the exception of the Aeolic Fastu, 
destitute of the article, we find that prefix in the German Feste, 
meaning strength and a strong place or fortress, whence comes our 
English word fastness, a stronghold. It is also found in the languages 
of India whether we regard the old form vastu or the modern 
Hindustani basti, a village. The horse and his near relations seem 
also to show even in some of the Semitic words which stand for 
them, as well as in those of Indo-European tongues, traces of the 
Coptic article. The wild ass is called in Hebrew ARAD, but 
PERED in the same language denotes a mule. The first of these 
gives the Sanscrit arvat, and the second the Dutch paard, or with 
the article reduplicated, the German p/ferd, both meaning a horse. 
The Arabic and Persian FARAS, and the Hebrew PARASH, the 
name of the horse proper, look back to an older root RAASH, 
applied in several places in the book of Job to the actions of the 
noble animal which the inspired writer so well describes,” from 
which root the German Foss and our English horse may have been 
derived. EIL, the Hebrew for foal is the ancestor of our English 
word, which might equally be derived from the Greek polos, the 
latin pulius or the Saxon fole. A word somewhat similar in sound 
is ALEH, denoting leaf or foliage in the language of the Old Testa- 
ment, and giving us the original of the Erse billeog, the Greek 
phullon and the Latin folium. Still another instance, making with 
the two last mentioned a threefold cord not easily broken, is that of 
the Hebrew root YAAL, to be foolish, with the derived EVIL, a fool, 
which, besides our English word, accounts for the Irish bille, and the 
Welsh fwil. Almost every one who has taken even a passing glance at 
etymology is familiar with the widespread character of the root of 
our English word wine. The Coptic for wine is erp, a double root, 
doubtless aliied to the Hebrew ARAB or GHARAB, to be sweet or 
agreeable, to the Persian sherab, wine, to our English word grape, 
and to the German Rebe, the vine, and Tranbe, the grape. But the 
most common root is that which the Hebrew gives as YAIN, a 
word almost identical with the Greek oinos, to which the Armenian 
gini and the Welsh gwyn approach. The old Greek form /foinos is 
almost reproduced in the Irish and Gaelic fhion, that passes through 
the Latin vinwm into the German Wein, from which our eclectic 
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English language has taken not only wine but vine, the equivalent of 
Rebe.™ Almost as universal is the old root which appears in the 
Hebrew as YADA, perceive or know ; in the Greek, with the same 
signification, as eido, oida ; and in the Welsh as gwyddoni, to gather 
knowledge. The Homeric form with the digamma turns eido into 
the Latin video, the Danish vide, the Dutch weet, our English wit 
and wot, and still more distinctly, into the Sanskrit budh.” Another 
verbal root is the Hebrew HALAK, walk or follow. The two 
words which indicate its meaning in English are derived from it. 
The first of these requires no explanation ; the second comes through 
the German folgen or the Dutch volyen. Still further examples of a 
verbal root with the prefix are afforded in RAAM, resound, roar as the 
sea, thunder ; RAA or RAGAG, break, and RATZATZ, brwise, burst; 
the first of which gives us the Greek bremo and the Latin fremo ; 
the second (the Hebrew Jf having for its equivalent the Greek 7) 
the German brechen, the Greek régnumi, and the Latin frango, fregi ; 
and the last, the Latin presso, the French briser and the English 
bruise." Similarly the Hebrew LAKAH or LAKACH, take or 
seize, which in Swedish assumes the form /uka with the slightly 
altered signification to draw, connecting with the German locken, to 
entice, becomes the word pluck, common to the Germanic languages." 
The last examples from a similar verbal root which I shall present 
are the Latin positus and English post, which, equally with the Latin 
sto, the Greek Aistami, the German sitzen, the English set, and the 
Welsh gosod, may trace their origin to the two Hebrew forms 
YASAD and SHITH, set, placed, established. 

Among nouns the Hebrew APHAL, swell, and hence tumour, 
becomes the Latin papilla and papula, whence our pimple ; ESHCOL, 
a cluster, is the Latin fasciculus ; LAHEM, war, gives us the Greek 
polemos and the Latin Bellum; ZEBUB, fly or bee, furnishes the 
Latin vespa and our wasp. The Hebrew UR, fire, is identical with 
the Armenian Aur and shows itself in the Latin uro, but is also the 
same word as the Greek pur and the German fever. One of the 
words for city in the same language is AR, which is rendered in the 
old Persian by var,” and in the Sanskrit by pur. Prithivi is Sanskrit 
for the earth and resembles the Welsh pridd meaning the same 
thing. Remove the Coptic article and our English earth and its 
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German relative erd remain, both of which come from the Hebrew 
ERETZ. The Irish pluc, the cheek, can at once be referred to the 
Hebrew LECH ; and the Persian bez, a goat, and bezer, seed, to EZ and 
ZERA in the same language, the latter word being connected with 
the Latin sero. As the borrowing of the Latin betrays itself by the 
presence of the Coptic article in the Romance languages, so the 
borrowing of the Sanskrit appears in the Hindustani dialects. Admi, 
a man, ma, a mother and beti a daughter are so like the Arabic 
ADEM, UM and BINT (Heb. BATH) that they must have come 
directly from some such Semitic source ; but bap, a father and bhai, 
a brother, must have picked up the 6 which precedes the AB and AH 
or ACH (Arab. AKH) of the Hebrew during an older period than 
that of the Hindustani. 

It is not to be supposed that in every case in which we find the 
same root with and without the prefix p, ph, 6, v, in the same or 
different languages we are to conclude necessarily that we have to 
deal with the Coptic article. A very common German verbal prefix 
be, as in bedecken, bedenken, befehlen, is an inseparable intensative 
particle, while ab and bei as in abschneiden, beifiigen, are separable 
particles with ablative and dative powers. Either of these particles 
might readily be mistaken for the article. Another interesting case 
in which the same error might happen is that of the word with 
which our Hebrew scriptures begin, BRESHITH. There is no 
doubt whatever that this word is the original of our English /irst, 
which ignorant etymologists have derived from a superlative form of 
the Anglo Saxon feor, far. The Danish /drst, while agreeing with 
our English ordinal, shows how mistaken is such an etymology, and 
the Dutch eerst and German erst make it still more apparent by the 
absence of the initial / The Dutch and German forms present us 
with the Hebrew original RESHITH, the jirst or beginning, the 6 
which is replaced in Danish and English by f being the preposition 
in. Although this example is introduced as a beacon to warn against 
an indiscriminating reference of all initial p and 6 sounds to a Coptic 
original, I may be permitted to say in passing that both Theology 
and Geology would be gainers were the literal “ First” to replace 
“In the beginning” at the commencement of our English version of 
the Bible. 

It is doubtful whether the Armenian hink, the numeral five, as 
contrasted with the pancha, penj, panch, pianch, penc, &c., of the 
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Sanskrit and other Oriental languages of the Indo European family, 
is to be regarded as the root without the article or as the corruption 
of an early form beginning with p, inclining towards the quingue of 
the Latin. In the majority of cases that have come under my notice 
in which p and & sounds replaced each other in the beginning of 
words or rather of syllables or roots, I have been able to account for 
the transformation by reference to the Semitic form of the root. This 
I have found almost invariably to begin with such letters as the 
Hebrew 7, 7 and yy, the first two of which are represented by the 
Arabic hha and kha, and the last by ain and ghain. Our English 
translation of the Bible, like the Septuagint version, varies in its 
rendition of these letters as they oceur in proper names. Generally, 
however, it gives the softer sound, even where the Septuagint is 
hard. Thus sn is made Hebron while the Septuagint is 
Chebron and 33” sinks the ayin in Jabez while the Greek version 
reads /gabes.™ In the passage of Hebrew words through other 
languages this disagreement and inconsistency holds good ; sometimes 
we find the letters mentioned represented by simple vowels and some- 
times by aspirates and gutturals even to the hardest of hard k checks. 
When the Coptic article has been prefixed to a root of this kind the 
power of the aspirate is either lost altogether or else it is absorbed 
in the prefix, which assumes the form of ph, /,v. When the article is not 
prefixed, the guttural sounds of Fy and 3p remain, or are exaggerated 
into those of k and g, or become softened into that of s: e. g. 
Phanuphis and Canopus from the root 5)33 I must admit, how- 
ever, that there are many cases which cannot be explained in this 
way, and among these that of the numeral five is one. It would not 
be difficult to connect the first part of the Hebrew, Syriac and 
Arabic HAMESH or CHAMSAH, the Ostiak chajem, the Siamese, 
Thibetan, Chinese and Burmese cha, gna, ong, ngah with the Armen- 
ian Aine and the Latin guingue, since m and n are interchangeable, 
and it is as possible for final s to be hardened as for the & sound to 
be softened. Dropping the & sound and prefixing the Coptic article, 
we might embrace the Scandinavian fem and fimm, the Sanskrit 
pancha and the Persian penj ; but the Molic pempe, the Welsh 
pump, the Maesogothic Aim/f and the modern German /fiinf/, by means 
of their final p or /, almost threaten with destruction the whole 
theory of the Coptic article, more especially as we find that termin- 
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ation even where the radical m or n is missing, as in the Anglo-Saxon, 
WV, the Frisian fy/, the Dutch vijf and our English five, which follow 
the analogy of the Gaelic and Irish coig and cuig. The Coptic five, 
tov, cannot help us here. Such cases, however, are no more to be 
accepted as offering opposing testimony to those which vouch for the 
truth of the general principle here illustrated than were the Irish 
criminal’s ten witnesses, who sought to negative the evidence of ten 
men that had seen him commit the crime for which he was being 
tried by stating that they had not. 

Without referring to Semitic roots I may instance some additional 
examples among Indo-European words of the presence of the Coptic 
article. The Sanskrit udan, the Greek hudor, the Gaelic and Irish 
ad, signifying water, have thrown off what the old Phrygian retained 
in bedu and the Slavonic in voda. Another Sanskrit word pavaka, fire, 
on the other hand retained the article, while the Latin focus and the 
Gothic bac rejected it; but the Sanskrit wrana, goat, becomes the 
Lithuanian daronas, as the Greek rhigos and orej) are transformed 
into the Latin frigus and porrigo. Bopp is quite right when ho says 
“the Latin Rog (rogo, interrogo) appears to be abbreviated from 


Frog.” This is seen in the Sanskrit prach and the German fragen 
both meaning to ask. Another instance in which the Sanskrit shows 
an affinity with the Aeolic and Sabine dialects of Greek and Latin is 
afforded by the word pum, a man, the Latin homo. The Welsh oer 
and the Gaelic and Irish fuar, cold, the Greek phrén and the Latin 


renes, the English rap and the French frapper, the Greek husteros 
and the Latin posterus, the Welsh oes and the Greek bios, the 
English order and the German /fordern, completely set at nought 
every law of phonetic change forming part of the physical science of 
language in the attempt made by such means to account for their 
differences. The science of language has a place among the historical 
as well as among the physical sciences ; and its historical element is 
as distinct from the physical as are the objects of Paleontological 
from those of Mineralogical study, the fossils from the mere strata 
in which they are imbedded. Following out the analogy, we may 
compare the subjects of our present philological researches to the 
Crinoids of many formations, some of which are still attached, or 
may we not say articulated, to the old Coptic foundation, while 
others, that once occupied the same position, have floated free, and 
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are now found under the conditions of an earlier stage of existence. 
In such a free state we find the Latin latus, broad, with the Welsh 
Uydau, the Gaelic leud and the Irish lead, while the Greek platus, 
the German platt, the Dutch plat, the Danish fad and our English 
flat remain fixed by the old Coptic stem. The same relation between 
the Greek and the Celtic languages subsists in the case of a word for 
ship, which is ploion in Greek, but Wong in Welsh and long in Gaelic 
and Erse. A still more familiar example is that of the Gaelic and 
Erse athair as compared with the Greek and Latin pater and our 
English father. The order of relation is, however, inverted in the 
word denoting anger ; this being orgé in Greek, but fearg in Gaelic 
and Erse and frock in Welsh. Nor do we find the Celtic tongues 
agreeing among themselves, for while the Welsh pysg accords with 
the Latin piscis, the Germanic Fisch and our English fish, the Gaelic 
iasg and the Irish tasc have divested themselves of the prefix and 
appear in a form nearer to that of the original word. The root of 
our English flame is not easily recognized under the various forms it 
assumes in different languages nearly related to each other. In 
Coptic it is Lons#, in Hebrew LAHAB, the same in A£thiopic, and 
in Arabic LEHIB. The 4 of the Semitic form becomes m by one of 
the commonest of all processes in language, exemplified in the 
change of the Hebrew name of a town of the Philistines, JABN EH, 
to the Greek Jamnia or Jamneia. Thus the Lopsu, LAHAB, 
LEHIB, of the Coptic and Semitic are transformed into the old 
Saxon /eoma and the Celtic Jaom, the broad o of the Coptic reassert- 
ing itself and taking the place of the Hebrew and Arabic aspirates. 
In the Gothic, however, the final 5 or m is dropped, and the aspirate 
in consequence acquires additional power, LAHAB becoming log, a 
word presenting much resemblance to the Latin dux. To this the 
article is prefixed in Greek, and phlox appears, in Romaic phloga. 
But, meanwhile, the final m has not been lost sight of, for, in the 
same language, phlegma displays the full proportions of the word. 
The Latin accepts the prefix but rejects the aspirate in flamma. 
While, however, the later Germanic tongues restore the article, 
which Gothic and old Saxon had discarded, as in flamme and vlam, 
the Spanish, daughter of the Latin, reverses the process, and, 
although she still recognizes fama in her vocabulary, makes use 
more frequently of the form Wama. Finally, to show yet more 
clearly the relation of the hard g of Gothic and Greek to the root, 
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we find the Danish Jue, the German lohe and the Lowland Scotch 
low reproducing what I believe must have been the original word 
meaning flame. The English word flagon which is flacon in French, 
lagénos in Greek and lagena in Latin, may doubtless be referred to 
the Hebrew LOG, a liquid measure containing over twenty-four 
cubic inches. Varro informs us that the Ionians called ear the 
spring, bér,* which is nearer to the Persian behar than the Latin ver, 
and may not improbably connect with the Erse and Gaelic ur and 
feur meaning green and grass. Professor Miiller says, “ Beech is the 
Gothic boka, Latin fagus, Old High German puocha. The Greek 
phégos, which is identically the same word, does not mean beech but 
oak. Was this change of meaning accidental, or were there circum- 
stances by which it can be explained? Was phégos originally the 
name of the oak, meaning the food-tree from phagein to eat? And 
was the name which originally belonged to the oak (the Quercus 
Esculus) transferred to the beech, after the age of stone with its fir 
trees, and the age of bronze with its oak trees had passed away, and 
the age of iron and of beech trees had dawned on the shores of 
Europe !"" No doubt the author of these words is right in his con- 
jecture, which he hardly dares to take out of the category of 
hypotheses. The Danish eeg is the Greek phégos ; the German eich 
is its own buch and the English beech ; while English oak and Dutch 
eik represent the Gothic boka. These are variations of an old root 
that must have stood for tree in general, just as we find the words 
EIL, ELON in Hebrew standing for an oak, a terebinth or any con- 
spicuous tree, and THOR the Coptic and drus the Greek oak as forms 
of a root that furnishes the Germanic, Celtic and Sclavonic languages 
with the equivalent of our English tree. 


One of the most striking instances of a double or even treble 
phonetic change in the passage of a root through various languages 
is afforded in the word god. I regret that in setting this forth it 
will be necessary to come into conflict with the views of one who is 
universally recognized facile princeps among philologists, and a 
high authority in oriental literature. I allude to Professor Miiller, 


who speaks most condemningly of Sir William Jones, because “he 
actually expressed his belief that Buddha was the same as the 
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Teutonic deity Wodan or Odin."” Professor Miiller is aware that 
Sir William Jones was not alone in this belief; but that, together 
with other orientalists, a large number of northern European 
mythologists, and among them, some who possessed far greater oppor- 
tunities of judging in the matter than Sir William Jones, have 
homologated the opinion of that distinguished father of Eastern 
learning. I have looked into some, and carefully studied other 
works to which Professor Miller refers the student of Buddhism, 
such as the Rev. Spence Hardy's Manual; and although such studies 
have left me in doubt as to the time when the Buddhist system was 
fully organized, they have confirmed me in the belief that away in 
the distant past, long before that period of development, there lived 
a Gotama Buddha, who is identical with the German and Scandi- 
nayian Odin. At present, however, we are not dealing with 
mythology, but with that language of which Professor Miiller 
fancifully calls it a disease. The same writer says truly “ God was 
most likely an old heathen name of the Deity. Now we are 
acquainted with the old heathen names of the Deity among the 
northern peoples who make use of this word ; and the nearest to it 
of these names is that of the Lombard and Westphalian Guodan.™ 
In the Germanic languages the name appears in such forms as to 
show either that the initial g is not an essential part of the root, or 
that it marks the original presence of a letter similar to the Hebrew 


y which might be retained as a broad vowel, a simple breathing, ora 


guttural. I hold to the latter opinion, and find the rendering by the 
broad vowel in Odin, Oden, Ovinn of the Scandinavian. Grimm 
connects Gwydion, son of Don, of the Welsh mythology® with Odin, 
making them the same person. It is hard to distinguish this personage 
from 2ddon, who is Buddwas, and who came originally from the 
region of Gwydion.“ Addon presents us with the same form of the 
root as Odin, while Gwydion is guttural, like Guodan. The prefix of 


® Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. i, Art. ix, on Buddhism, Art. xi, Letter on the 
Meaning of Nirvana. 

® Science of Languages, Series ii., Lect. vi. 

> In Florence of Worcester’s Chronicle, A D. 849, it is said of Gaetwa, an ancestor of 
Woden, that the pagans formerly worshipped him as a god. The Church Historians of 
England, London, 1853, Vol. ii., Part i, 200. The same statement is made by the historian, 
Neunius, who calls him Gaet. Six Old English Chronicles. Bohn, 346. 

® Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 137. 

® Davies, British Druids, 118. 
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the Coptic article to the vowel form would give some such word as 
Bodan or Buodan ; but, with the aspirate, it would make the Maso- 
gothic Vodans and the old Saxon Wuodan or Wodan, which the 
old High German, strictly in accordance with Grimm's law here, 
changes to Wuotan. The final n, which so far has appeared in every 
form of our word, is not an essential part of it. The Frisian Weda 
drops it, and it is wanting in the Welsh Aedd, in which we see the 
Danish Gud and the German Gott. Now this is the same as the 
Choda of the Persian, a language that has many remarkable points 
of resemblance to the Germanic tongues. The same word is found 
in the Sanskrit, and survives in the Hindustani Khuda. But the 
names of Buddha, which are by no means well understood, are 
simply the names for God with the termination restored, not as n, 
but as m. These are Codam, Godama, Gotama or Gautama ; and 
give us back again the Gotan and Guotan of the Teutonic dialects. 
A link of great importance is furnished by a name of Woden, 
Wegtam, the Wanderer, which preserves the initial g along with the 
softened form of the Coptic article, and gives the termination of 
Gautama. Buddha, different as it appears in every respect from the 
word with which it is often ignorantly joined, is in reality the same, 
having doubtless come into the Sanskrit through some other channel 
than that by which Gautama entered. In it we find the final liquid 
wanting, the German w, in plain disregard of Grimm's law, changed 
to b, and the Frisian Weda reproduced. In confirmation of this I 
may refer to the case of identity already established between the 
Germanic wot or wuot and the Sanskrit budh, to perceive or know, 
of which the Welsh form is by no accidental coincidence gwyddont. 
Thus in Buddha, Wotan and Gwydion we find not only the supreme 
god of the northern families of the Aryan stock, but also the symbol 
of knowledge among those different peoples. 


(Te be continued. ) 
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LAHONTAN. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


(Continued from page 250.) 

We begin with a letter, written at Michilimackinac in May, 1688, 
addressed by Lahontan to the Marquis de Seignelay, Minister for the 
Colonies, in relation to a leave of absence, which had been obtained 
for him to visit France for the purpose of attending to some private 
family affairs. We give this letter first, because in it Lahontan re- 
cords some particulars in regard to his father. Also the family 
business which it mentions, repeatedly comes up in subsequent letters, 
and requires to be borne in mind. The document will explain itself. 
The Marquis de Seignelay is the son and the successor in office of the 
famous Colbert. Louis Quatorze is the reigning king. “Honoured 
Sir,” Lahontan says, “I am the son of a gentleman that spent 
three hundred thousand crowns in deepening the water of the 
two Gaves of Bearn. He had the good luck to compass his 
end by conveying a great many brooks to these two rivers; and 
the current of the Adour was by that means so far strengthened 


as to render the bar of Bayonne passable by a fifty gun ship, 


whereas in former times a frigate of ten guns durst not ven- 
ture over it. It was in consideration of this great and successful 
attempt that his Majesty granted to my father and his heirs 
forever, certain duties and taxes amounting to the sum of three thou- 
sand livres a year. This grant was confirmed by an act of the Coun- 
cil of State, dated January 9th, 1658, signed Bossuet, collated, &c. 
Another advantage accruing to the King and the Province from my 
father’s services, consists in the bringing down of masts and yards 
from the Pyrenean mountains, which could never have been effected, 
if he had not by his care, and by the disbursing of immense sums, 
enlarged the quantity of water in the Gave of Oleron to a double pro- 
portion. These duties and taxes which had been jointly entailed 
upon him and his heirs, ceased to be ours when he died; and to in- 
flame the disgrace, I lost his places, viz: that of being an honorary 
judge of the parliament of Pau and Reformateur du Domaine des 
Eaux et Foréts for the Province of Bearn, all which were mine by 
inheritance. These losses are now followed by an unjust seizure 
which some pretended creditors have made of the Barony of Lahon- 
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tan, of a piece of ground that lies contiguous to it, and of a hundred 
thousand livres that lay in the hands of the Chamber of Bayonne- 
These faithless creditors have no other reason to sue me, but that I 
am now at the extreme end of the world, and that they are rich and 
supported by the credit and protection of the parliament of Paris, 
where they hope to make good their unjust pretensions in my absence. 
Last year I obtained leave to return to France, in order to take care of 
this matter; but now M. de Denonville has sent me with a detachment 
to these lakes; from whence I humbly petition that your Honour 
would vouchsafe me leave to come home the next year, and at the 
same time honour me with your protection. I am, with all possible 
respect, your Honour's, &c., &c.” 

When this memorial was addressed to the Marquis de Seignelay, 
Lahontan had been in Canada nearly five years. The first letter of 
the series of which Lahontan’s volumes principally consist was written 
in.1683. It is dated at Quebec, Nov. 8th, in that year. Attached 
asa junior officer to one of three companies of marines, Lahontan 
had just arrived from Rochelle, in a frigate. He had not at the time 
completed his sixteenth year. De la Barre, the Governor-General of 
New France, had asked for a re-inforcement of six or seven hundred 
men to assist against the [roquois, but only the force just named was 
sent, it being considered unadvisable to risk more on the seas at such 
a late season of the year. The time occupied in the passage is not 
exactly specified. No bad weather was experienced until the Banks 
of Newfoundland were reached. Here they caught incredible num- 
bers of cod in 32 fathoms of water, and here the sailors performed on 
those who had never before made the voyage the ceremonies practised 
on novices crossing the Line, passing through the straits of Gibraltar, 
the Sound, the Dardanelles, &c.; persons of note and character, how- 
ever, Lahontan observes, obtaining exemption on furnishing five or 
six bottles of brandy for the ship’s crew. An officer and some men 
died of scurvy in the*passage. On the Banks, the needle varied 
twenty-three degrees to the northwest. When only thirty leagues 
below Quebec they were on the point of turning back to France, the 
ice encountered in the river and the snowy appearance of the sur- 
rounding country alarming them. 

The second letter is dated at Beaupré, [near Quebec,] May 2, 1684. 
Lahontan has now experienced one Canadian winter. His marines 
had been cantoned at Beaupré ever since their arrival. They were 
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now under orders to be in readiness to embark for Montreal in fifteen 
days. “Most of the inhabitants of Canada,” he says, “are a free sort 
of people that removed hither from France, and brought with them 
but little money to set up withal. The rest are those who were sol- 
diers about thirty or forty years ago, at which time the regiment of 
Carignan was dishanded and they exchanged a military post for the 
trade of agriculture. Neither the one nor the other paid anything 
for the grounds they possess, no more than the officers of the troops, 
who marked out to themselves certain portions of wild and 
woody lands; for this vast continent is nothing else than one con- 
tinued forest. The governors-general allowed the officers three or 
four leagues of ground in front with as much depth as they pleased; 
and at the same time the officers gave the soldiers as much ground 
as they pleased, upon the condition of the payment of a crown per 
arpent by way of fief.” After describing the exceptional mode in 
which, as he was informed, wives were provided for the rank and file 
of the settlers, he continues: “In this country every man lives in a 
good and well-furnished house; and most of the houses are of wood 
and two storeys high. Their chimneys are very large, by reason of 
the prodigious fires they make to guard themselves from the cold 
which is there beyond all measure from the month of December to 
that of April.” 

The third letter is dated Quebec, May, 15, 1684, and in it Lahon- 
tan describes Quebec and the Island of Orleans. During the winter 
he had been out on a hunting excursion with thirty or forty young 
Algonquins, “ well made, clever fellows,” he says. ‘“ My design in 
accompanying them,” he explains, “‘was to learn their language, 
which is highly esteemed in this country, for all the other nations 
for a thousand leagues around (excepting the Iroquois and the 
Hurons) understand it perfectly well. Nay, all their respective 
tongues come as near to this as the Portuguese does to the Spanish. 
T have already made myself master,” he adds, “of some words with 
a great deal of facility ; and they being mightily pleased in seeing 
a stranger study their tongue, take all imaginable pains to instruct 
me.” 

Letters four, five, six, seven, and eight were all written at 
Montreal. The first three are descriptive of the country, and of 
the habits and customs of the people, native and immigrant. The 
seventh gives an account of De la Barre’s abortive expedition against 
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the Troqnois in 1684. Lahontan and the three companies of marines 
accompanied De la Barre from Fort Frontenac to La Famine or Salmon 
River on the opposite side of Lake Ontario, where the final interview 
between the Governor and Grangula (La Grande Gueule), the 
representative of the Five Nations, took place. “All the world 
blames our General,” Lahontan writes, “for his bad success. It 
is talked publicly that his only design was to cover the sending 
of several canoes, to traffic with the savages in those lakes for 
beaver skins. The people here,” he says, “are very busy in 
wafting over to Court a thousand calumnies against him ; both 
the clergy and the gentry of the long robe write to his disad- 
vantage. Though after all,” Lahontan asserts, “ the whole charge is 
false, for the poor man could do no more than he did.” The truth 
being that the force under M. Dela Barre’s command was immensely 
reduced in strength by a deadly fever which raged amongst them at 
Fort Frontenac, while preparing to penetrate the Iroquois territory. 
In returning to Montreal from this expedition, Lahontan and his 
marines descended the rapids in flat-bottomed boats made of deal, 
the first time such a thing had ever been done; accomplishing the 
distance from La Galette to Montreal in two days. The ascent 
from Montreal to Fort Frontenac had occupied twenty days. 

The eighth letter is written from Montreal in June of the follow- 
ing year (1685). In it Lahontan describes M. de Callieres’ prepara- 
tions for the fortification of the town. All the inhabitants of the 
place and vicinity were ordered to cut down and bring in great 
stakes, fifteen feet in length. “ During the winter,” he says, “ these 
orders were pursued with so much application that all things were 
now ready for making the enclosure, in which five or six hundred 
men are to be employed.” Lahontan passed a portion of the winter 
again in a hunting excursion with the Algonquins. The rest of it 
was made unpleasant to him by the officiousness of the gentlemen of 


the Seminary, the “ Seigneurs ecclesiastiques,” as he speaks. On one 


occasion, he says, M. le Curé came to his lodgings when he was out, 
and observing among the books on the table a certain Romance he 
cruelly mutilated it, by tearing out a number of leaves. Lahontan 
was greatly enraged. “Ils ne se contentent pas,” he exclaims, 
“ d’étudier les actions des gens: ils veulent encore fouiller dans leurs 
pensées !” On the 30th of March he is sent with a small detachment 
to Chambly ; but in the following October he is at Boucherville. 
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His ninth letter is dated there. In it he speaks of the arrival of 
M. de Denonville to take the place of M. de la Barre as Governor- 
General. The new Governor has brought over with him from France 
some additional companies of marines; and he is now at Montreal, 
whither he has proceeded with some 600 regulars, after a rest of a 
few weeks at Quebec. The army is put in winter quarters round 
Montreal. “My quarters,” Lahontan says, “are at Boucherville 
which is at a distance of three leagues from Montreal.” Letters ten 
and eleven were also written at Boucherville, and dated July 8, 
1686, and May 2, 1687, respectively. The principal incidents narra- 
ted of the two intervening winters are moose-hunts, deer-hunts, 
otter-hunts and grouse-hunts. ‘“ Besides the pleasure of so many 
diversions,” however, he says in the letter of May 2, “I was like- 
wise entertained in the woods with the company of some of the 
worthies of former ages. Honest old Homer,” he explains, “ the 
amiable Anacreon, and my dear Lucian, were my inseparable com- 
panions. Aristotle too,” he continues, “ desired passionately to go 
along with me, but my canoe was too little to hold his bulky equip- 
age of peripatetic syllogisms. So that he was even fain to trudge 
back to the Jesuits, with whom he is quite at home. I had a great 


deal of reason to rid myself of that great philosopher's company,” he 


affects to say, “for his ridiculous jargon and his senseless terms 
would have frightened the savages out of their wits.” 

The twelfth letter is dated at “St. Helen's, over against Montreal,” 
June 8, 1687. Lahontan has just heard that his relations in France 
have procured for him, with considerable difficulty, leave to return 
home to attend to his far ily affairs, and that the sooner he is in 
Paris the better. But M. de Denonville informs him that he cannot 
be spared just now. Great preparations were being made for a 
second expedition against the Iroquois, this time on a larger scale 
than before. The chevalier de Vaudreuil had come out to take com- 
mand of the forces. A considerable army consisting of regulars and 
militia and 500 converted Indians (sauvages Crétiens) was assem- 
bled in and about Montreal. He was about instantly to set off for 
Fort Frontenac on the way to the Iroquois country. After the 
campaign, Lahontan would be permitted to go. 

The thirteenth letter opens with some obvious moralizing on the 
disappointments men are subject to. “It has been a maxim in all 
ages, that the events of things are not always answerable to men’s 
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expectations. When men form to themselves a promising prospect 
of compassing their ends, they frequently meet with the mortification 
of seeing themselves disappointed. This I speak by way of applica- 
tion to myself,” he says to his correspondent; “for instead of going 
to France pursuant to the contents of the letter I wrote to you two 
months ago, I am now obliged to proceed to the end of the world, as 
you will find by the following narrative of our expedition.”” This letter 
is dated at Niagara, Aug. 2, 1687. The incursion into the territory 
of the Iroquois had been made. Some bands of Indians from the far 
west had joined the force, at the mouth of the river of the Tsonontouans 
(the Genesee),—and fortunately, for after marching inland through 
woods seven leagues, Denonville and Vaudreuil with their men fell 
into an ambuscade and suffered severely at the hands of the Lroquois, 
when a complete panic prevailed, and the “Christian” and other savages 
did good service by attacking their red congeners, the Lroquois, put- 
ting them to flight, pursuing them to their village and slaying many 
of them. In this affair, on the French side ten Indians and one 
hundred soldiers were killed and twenty-two wounded. The French 
Indians brought back to Denonville eighty Iroquois heads. After 
laying waste and plundering the surrounding country the expedition 
withdrew and passed on up the Lake to the mouth of the Niagara 
River. Here, on the south or Lroquois side, a palisade fort with four 
bastions was erected. It was only three days in building. This 
was of course the original of the existing Fort Niagara. The Indians 
from the west who had accompanied Denonville, now dispersed, 
extremely dissatisfied with their white military chief for his supposed 
want of vigour. Denonville however had assured them of his fixed 
resolution to carry on the war against the Lroquois until they should 
be exterminated. To give confidence in that quarter, he decided to 
send to the west a small force; and as Lahontan had acquired a 


knowledge of the Algonquin dialects he was considered the proper 
person to be put in charge of the detachment. Accordingly on the 
very day of the departure of the Indian allies, “the general,” says 
Lahontan in his 15th letter, “called for me and acquainted me that 


inasmuch as | understood the language of the savages, | was to go 


with a detachment to cover their country pursuant to their request. 
At the same time he assured me,” Lahontan adds, “she would inform 
the Court of the reasons that moved him to detain me in Canada 
notwithstanding that he had orders to give me leave to go home. 
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You may easily guess,” he continues, “that I was thunderstruck 
with this news, when I had fed myself all along with the hopes of 
returning to France, and promoting my interest which is so much 
thwarted. However I was forced to be contented, for the greater 


He then describes his 
preparations for this expedition to the west and speaks of some of 


power bears the sway all the world over. 


the persons who are to accompany him. “Pursuant to my orders,” 
he says, “I made all suitable preparations for my journey without 
loss of time. I took leave of my friends who singled out the best 
soldiers for me, and made me presents of clothes, tobacco, books, 
and an infinity of other things which they could spare without incon- 
veniency because they were then on their return to the colony (i. ¢. 
Quebec) which affords them everything that one can desire. By 
good luck,” he continues, “I brought with me my astrolabe from 
Montreal, which will enable me to take the latitude of the lakes and 
to make several other useful observations, for, to all appearance, I 
shall be out two years or thereabout. The men of my detachment,” 
he then says, “are brisk proper fellows and my canoes are both new 
and large. I am to go along with Mr. Duluth, a Lyons gentleman, 
who is a person of great merit, and has done his king and his country 
very considerable services. Mr. De Tonti makes another of our com- 
pany; and a company of savages is to follow me. Mr. De Denonville 
will set out for the colony by the north side of Lake Frontenac in 
two or three days. He designs to leave at Fort Frontenac a number 


, 
of men and ammunition equal to what he leaves here.” (He had 


previously mentioned that 150 men were to be left at Fort Niagara 
under the joint command of M. des Bergeres and M. De Troyes, with 
ammunition and provision for eight months.) 

Letter fourteen is written at Michilimackinac, and is dated May 
26, 1688. Nearly a year has elapsed. He has grown somewhat 
indifferent to the situation of his private affairs in France, which he 
has just been informed by a letter, continues to be bad. “I am ata 
loss to determine,” he says to his friend and patron, “whether it is 
owing to stupidity or to greatness of mind, that the loss of my 
estate which I infallibly foresee, does not at all affect me. Your 
letter is but too shrewd a confirmation of my prophecy. However I 
cannot but pursue your seasonable advice in writing to Court.” To 
this letter is appended the memorial to the Marquis de Seignelay, 
which has already been given. He then proceeds with a narrative 
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of his journey westward from Fort Niagara in the preceding year. 
“T embarked at Niagara,” he says, “on the 3rd of August in a canoe 
manned with eight soldiers of my detachment; and after running 
three leagues against the current of the strait, came that same day to 
the place where the navigation stops. There I met with the Sieur 
Grisolon de la Tourette, brother to M. Duluth, who had ventured to 
come from Michilimackinac in a single canoe to join the army. On 
the 4th we commenced the grand portage to the southward, being 
obliged to transport our canoes from a league and a half below the 
great Falls of Niagara to half a league above it. Before we got at 
any beaten or level path we were forced to climb up these Heights, 
upon which a hundred Iroquois might have knocked us all on the 
head with stones. While we were employed on this transport-service, 
we were alarmed twice or thrice, which cautioned us to keep a strict 
guard and to transport our baggage with all possible expedition. 
Nay, after all our precautions, we were forced to leave one-half of 
our baggage about half way upon the discovery of a thousand Iro- 
quois that marched towards us. Do you judge, Sir, if we had not 
some reason to be alarmed, and whether we would stand to sacrifice 
all to the natural principles of self-preservation; though indeed we 
were in danger of losing our lives as well as our baggage; for we had 
not embarked above the Fall half a quarter of an hour when the 
enemy appeared upon the bank of the strait. I assure you I escaped 
very narrowly; for about a quarter of an hour before, I and three or 
four savages had gone five hundred paces out of our road to look upon 
that tremendous cataract, and it was as much as I could do to get at 
the canoes before they put off. To be taken by such cruel fellows 
was no trifling thing. Jl morir e niente, ma il vivere brugiando e 
troppo. “To die is nothing, but to be burnt alive is too much.” 

He then briefly speaks of the Falls of Niagara. “This Sault or 
Leap,” he says, “is seven or eight hundred feet high and about a 
half a league wide.” He had, as we have seen, only a hurried 
glimpse of the Falls. He had just been accomplishing the distance 
from Queenstown, as we should speak, under difficulties. His 
imagination over-estimated the total height. In the same way the 


hostile Iroquois observed along the river bank may not have been 
exactly one thousand. By rowing strongly all night they reached 
the outlet of Lake Erie on the following morning. He remarks 
on the swiftness of the current. They coasted along the north shore 
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and frequently saw on the sands flocks of fifty or sixty wild turkeys. 
On the 6th of September they enter the Detroit river; on the 8th 
they are through Lake St. Clair, which is twelve leagues in cireum- 
ference ; on the 14th they are at the mouth of Lake Huron. Here 
was the Fort which Lahontan with his soldiers was to take charge 
of. This fort, we are informed, had been built by M. Duluth at his 
own expense and manned by the coureurs de bois. “ The garrison 
surrendered their post,” Lahontan says, “very cheerfully to my 
detachment, and then pursued their commerce with the savages, for 
everyone had leave to go where he pleased.” This post is known as 
Fort St. Joseph. Its present representative is Fort Gratiot, nearly 
opposite our Canadian Port Sarnia. From some Iroquois prisoners 
captured by a party of Hurons and brought into Fort Joseph, 
Lahontan learns that the new Fort at the mouth of the Niagara 
river is beleaguered by eight hundred Lroquois, who intend, afte 
reducing that post, to come on and attack Fort St. Joseph. His pro- 
visions running short he starts on the Ist of April, 1688, with some 
of his men, for Mackinaw to collect Indian corn. He reaches 
Mackinaw on the 18th and finds corn very scarce. Whilst staying 
there, some of La Salle’s party arrived with dispatches, as they 
assert, for France via Quebec. But Lahontan suspects that La 
Salle is dead: which was the fact. He had been murdered by his 
companions Duhaut and Liotot on the 19th of the preceding March, 
(1687), in the neighbourhood of the southern branch of the river 


Trinity in Texas, while endeavouring to strike the Mississippi. 


* On May the 6th,” Lahontan says, “ M. Cavelier arrived here 
being accompanied by his nephew, Father Anastase, the Recollet, 
a pilot, one of the savages and some few Frenchmen, which made a 
sort of party-coloured retinue. These Frenchmen were some of those 
that M. de la Salle had conducted upon the discovery of the Missis- 
sippi. They gave out that they are sent to Canada, in order to go to 
France with some dispatches from M. de la Salle to the King, but 
we suspect that he is dead, because he does not return along with 
them. I shall not spend time,” he adds, “in taking notice of their 
great journey overland, which by the account they give cannot be 
less than 800 leagues.” The M. Cavelier here mentioned was the 
Abbé Cavelier, a brother of La Salle’s. 

After purchasing sixty sacks of corn of about 50 Ibs. each, Lahon- 
tan goes on to the Sault Ste. Marie with the hope of inducing some 
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of the Sauteurs or Outchipoués as he calls them, to join him in an 
expedition against the Iroquois. “Forty young warlike fellows” are 
persuaded to do so. They start together for the Fort St. Joseph, 
coasting the north and east sides of Lake Huron, after being joined 
by the soldiers whom he had left at Mackinac and a party of Ottawas. 
The forty young Chippeways occupied five canoes, each of which 
held eight men. They departed from the Sault on the 13th of June 
and reached Fort St. Joseph on the Ist of July. “ We coasted the 
Manitoualin island,” he says, ‘a whole day, and being favoured by a 
calm, crossed from isle to isle till we made the east side of the Lake. 
In this passage we crossed between two islands that were six leagues 
distant the one from the other; and upon that occasion our canoe 
men, who were not used to venture 80 far out in their boats, were 
fain to tug hard at their oars. The savages stood out at first and 
refused to venture so far from land, for they would have rather gone 
fifty leagues about ; but at last I overpersuaded them by representing 
that I would have been very loth to venture my own person if I had 
not been sufficiently provided against all danger by an exact know- 
ledge of the winds and the storms. The calm continuing we made 
the River Theonontaté on the 25th.” The two islands six leagues 
asunder were probably those known at the present day as Fitzwilliam 
island and the isle of Caves: the latter just off Cape Hurd. The 
River Theonontaté was, as we may suppose, the Maitland. 

On the 3rd of July they are all on the move for Lake Erie. This 
excursion is described in the fifteenth letter, dated September 18th, 
1688. On the 7th of July they are at the entrance of the river 
Condé (Cataraugus creek) towards the eastern extremity of the Lake. 
They here fell trees and build a kind of barricade. The Sauteurs 
and Ottawas proceed two days’ march up the stream intending to 


plunder some villages. They suddenly come upon a large party of 


Troquois and instantly take to flight. Lahontan is startled to hear 
the sentinel in the redoubt crying out aux armes! notre parti est 
battu et poursuivi! No enemy appeared however until the following 
day : and then no engagement took place. Lahontan learned from 
one Cha-ou-a-non, an escaped slave, who came into the redoubt, that 
the number of the Iroquois band was four hundred, and sixty more 
were expected from the Miami country with prisoners or slaves. 
Cha-ou-a-non was able also to report that at the time when Denon- 
ville was concocting measures with the Iroquois for peace, an agent 
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of the Governor of New York, dissuaded them from listening to 
Denonville. The name of this emissary is here given as Aria. (It 
was doubtless the interpreter, Arnout Cornellsson Viele, who, as 
other authorities state, was known among the Iroquois as Arie). 
The Sauteurs and Ottawas now propose to move westward and 
intercept the sixty Iroquois and rescue the prisoners. On the 
24th, accordingly, Lahontan's party begin to retrace their course 
along the south shore. On the 28th, while resting on an island, 
they descry canoes at a distance. The Sauteurs contrive to 
pass over to the main land and conceal themselves in the woods, 
the Ottawas and soldiers remaining where they were. The boats 
near the island, but on observing a band of men on the shore 
they sheer off to the mainland, where they are assaulted by the 
Sauteurs. Of twenty Iroquois three are killed, five are wounded. 
The rest are captured, and the prisoners, twenty-four in number, 
including seven women, are liberated. Four Sauteurs however 
lose their lives. It is learned that the remainder of the Lroquois 
band, having with them thirty-four prisoners, male and female, 
are on their way eastward by land. It was resolved to inter- 
cept these also. On the 4th of August this was accomplished, but 
the precipitancy of the Ottawas who fired too soon, enabled the Iro- 
quois to escape, with the exception of ten or twelve who were killed. 
The prisoners were all rescued. On the 13th the whole party are in 
the Detroit river, where they rest, among the islands, for eight days, 
and feast on venison, wild turkeys, and wild fruit, “which was fully 
ripe.” On the 24th they are all again at Fort St. Joseph. Here 
Lahontan finds a party of fifty Miami Indians commanded by one 
Michitonka, who had just returned from a hostile excursion in the 
Iroquois country in the neighbourhood of Fort Niagara. Michitonka 
reported that the scurvy y had carried off all the men left at that post 
with the exception of twelve. M. de Troyes, the commandant of the 
Fort, had died, and M. de Bergeres had removed with the twelve 
survivors to Fort Frontenac, where a like mortality had prevailed. 


The Governor of Canada, Denonville, was negotiating a peace with 
the Iroquois, and Michitonka had been desired to return to his 
country with his band, and to undertake no more hostile expeditions 
for the present against the Iroquois. Under the circumstances, 
Lahontan, after due consideration, resolved to abandon Fort St. 
Joseph and retire to Michilimackinac. On the 27th they set fire to 
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the Fort and started for Michilimackinac, by the south shore. The 
Miamis return home overland. At Michilimackinac Lahontan finds 
M. de la Durantaye, commander of the Coureurs de bois in the far 
west and south, who has lately come up from Quebec. He has 
brought to Lahontan funds wherewith to pay his men, and orders to 
return to Quebec, with his soldiers, at once, if the season should per- 
mit; if not, in the following spring. The French and natives give it 
as their opinion that it would be unsafe to set out now. It was this 
detention that led to the famous expedition to the Mississippi and 
up the Riviere Longue. “I am on the point of undertaking another 
journey,” he says at the close of his fifteenth letter, “for I cannot 
mew myself up here all this winter. I design to make the best use 
of my time, and to travel through the southern countries of which I 
have heard so much, and I have engaged four or five good huntsmen 
of the Ottawas to go along with me.” The sixteenth letter is taken 
up with an account of this expedition. He leaves Mackinaw on the 
29th of September with his detachment and five Ottawa huntsmen, 
“ All the soldiers,” he says, “‘were provided with new canoes loaded 
with provisions and ammunition, and such commodities as are proper 
for the savages.” On the 9th of the following month he is at Fort 
Outagamis, and his party is increased by the addition of ten Outa- 
gariis warriors who understood the language of the Eokoros up the 
Riviere Longue. On the 19th he has reached the river Wisconsin, 
after performing the usual portage, and in four days more he is on 
the Mississippi. On the 3rd of November he enters the Long River. 
On the &th they have reached the country of the Eokoros. On the 


12th they proceed on, accompanied by an escort of five or six hun- 


dred Eokoros. On the 21st lie is among people “ who are very civil 


and so far from a wild savage temper that they have an air of 
humanity and kindness.” Their huts were long and rounded at the 
top, made of reeds and. bulrushes and cemented with a sort of fat 
earth. The men and women go naked. The chief of the village 
here presented him with six slaves of the Essanapés, a tribe hostile to 
his, inhabiting about 60 leagues up the river. On the 27th they 
reach a village of the Essanapés. On the 3rd of Dec. they arrive at 
the principal village of the Essanapés. The head chief here furnishes 
him with a convoy of two or three hundred men, to accompany him 
to the country of the Gnacsitares who were allies of the Eokoros, 
against especially the Mozeemleks, “a nation who never took the 
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field, the Eokoros said, without 20,000 men at least.” Lahontan 
leaves his canoes at the chief village of the Eokoros, and proceeds in 
five “pirogues” or log-canoes. Four days after leaving the village of 
the Eokoros the party were put to some inconvenience from the cold. 
“The first day (after leaving the village) we had enough to do,” 
Lahontan says, “to run six or seven leagues by reason of the bul- 
rushes with which the lake is encumbered. The two following days 
we sailed 20 leagues. The fourth day a west-north-west wind sur- 
prised us with such a boisterous violence that we were forced to put 
ashore and lay two days upon a sandy ground where we were in 
danger of perishing from hunger and cold; for the country was so 
barren that we could not find a chip of wood wherewith to warm our- 
selves or to dress our victuals, and as far as our eye could reach there 
was nothing to be seen but fens covered with reeds and clay, and 
naked fields. Having endured this hardship, we started again and 
rowed to an island upon which we encamped, but found nothing 


there but prairie; however to make some amends we fished up great 


numbers of little trouts upon which we fed very heartily. At last, 
after sailing six days more we arrived at the point or land’s-end of 
that island which you see marked with a fleur de lis in my map. It 
was then the 19th day of December, and the severity of the winter 
had not as yet been great.” On the 19th of December villages of the 
Gnacsitares are sighted. The Essanapé messengers whom he sends 
to the village are at first badly received, because it is imagined that 
Lahontan and his soldiers are Spaniards from New Mexico. The 
Gnacsitares instantly send swift runners to a tribe 80 leagues to the 
south, who were acquainted with Spaniards. Some of these speedily 
arrive and pronounce the new comers not to be Spaniards. Friendly 
relations are then speedily established between Lahontan and the 
Gnacsitares. He remained in the neighbourhood until the 26th of 
January, when, after setting up a pole bearing the arms of France 
engraved on a plate of lead, he began his return. The site of this 
pole the soldiers named “Lahontao’s limit.” On the 5th of January 
he is again in the country of the Essanapés. On the 2nd of March 
he is floating on the Mississippi. By the 17th he has descended to 
the mouth of the Missouri. An excursion is made up this river as 
far as the Osage. They then return. On the 25th they are again 
in the Mississippi. On the 29th they are at the mouth of the 
Wabash. Lahontan regretted that he had not time to make an ex- 
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cursion up that stream, which was navigable, he was assured, for 100 
leagues. He now reascends the Mississippi and is at the River Tli- 
nois on the 9th of April. On the 16th he is at Fort Creveceur on 
that river. On the 24th he has made the portage and is at Chicago. 
On the 28th he has pushed across the lake to the mouth of the St. 
Joseph, where La Salle had once established a fort. On the 22nd of 
May he arrives at Michilimackinac. 

At p. 245, we have spoken too strongly of the general improba- 
bility of the expedition up the Riviére Longue. On again inspecting 
the narrative the particulars which it recounts do not appear so un- 
worthy of credit. The special character, circumstances and object of 
the writer must, as we have already intimated, be taken into con- 
sideration, and some allowance accordingly made for over-coloring. 
The winter of 1688-9 may have been unusually open and mild. It 
is to be remembered that westward of Lake Superior the climate is 
not everywhere what the parallel of latitude would indicate. So 
that, after all, it is possible that Lahontan may have made his way 
in the manner described, up the Minnesota River, as far as the western 
extremity of the Lac-qui-parle. On the continuation of the stream 
sketched on buckskin for him by the Indians, Big Stone Lake seems 
to be laid down. On the engraved map accompanying the letters, a 
bold double-dotted line is drawn vertically through the fleur-de-lis 
which marks the limit stated to have been reached—a point dis- 
tinguished also by the word “Borne.” The double-dotted vertical 
line divides the portion of the map sketched by the Indians from the 
portion drawn by the traveller from personal observation, and is 
inscribed in large letters, ‘Separation de ces deux cartes,” showing 
that the two portions were to be regarded as two distinct maps. 
over the Indian portion, moreover, is written in conspicuous letters, 
“Carte que les Gnacsitares ont dessiné sur les peaux de cerfs, &c. ;” 
while over the traveller's own portion is written in a similar manner, 
Carte de la Riviére Longue, &c.” Have we in the Essanapés, the 
Assiniboines; in the Gnacsitares, the Chocktaws; in the Eokoros, the 
Absorokas, by the English called Crows ? 

Letter seventeen is dated at Quebec, Sept. 28, 1689. The writer 
left Mackinaw on the 8th of June. On the 9th of July he is at 
Montreal. “The navigation is pretty safe from Michilimackinac to 
French River,” he says; “for in coasting along Lake Huron we meet 
with an infinity of islands which serve as a shelter. But in going up 
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that river there is some difficulty; for it has five cataracts which 
oblige us to turn out and carry all overland thirty, fifty, and an hun- 
dred paces. Having passed that river we entered Lake Nipissing, 
from whence we are forced to transport our canoes and baggage two 
leagues overland, to another river which has six or seven rapids, 
which the canocemen commonly shoot. From that river there is 
another land-carriage to the river Creuse, which falls with rapid cur- 
rents into the great River of the Ottawas, near a place called Mataouan. 
We continue our course upon this great river till we come to the 
point of the island of Montreal, where it is lost in the great river 
St. Lawrence.” Here within three leagues of Montreal Lahontan’s 
canoe was upset in a rapid, and he narrowly escaped drowning. 
“This was the only time I was in danger through the whole course 
of my journeyings,” he observes. On this occasion an Indian was 
drowned, and a canoe, with the packs of six savages, was lost. On 
the day after his arrival he waits on M. de Denonville and gives him 
an account of his travels. At the end of September a vessel from 
France brings the tidings that M. de Denonville is recalled, and that 
Frontenac is re-appointed Governor in his place. “The gentlemen, 
merchants and other inhabitants are making preparations for solemn- 
izing his arrival, which they expect,” Lahontan says, “with as much 
impatience as the Jews do the Messiah! The very savages,” he con- 
tinues, “show an uncommon joy upon the hopes of his return. And 
indeed,” he observes, “‘ we need not think it strange, for that Governor 
drew esteem and veneration, not only from the French, but from all 
the natives of this vast continent, who looked upon him as their 
guardian angel.” Lahontan concluded his letter by saying, “1 make 
account to set out for Rochelle; when the vessel that brings our new 
Governor returns to France.” Nevertheless he is still at Quebec on 
15th of the following November (1689), the date of the eighteenth 
letter. Frontenac wants his services in Canada, and the visit to 
France is again postponed. Lahontan has received the intelligence 
that his hereditary property near Pau had been actually sold; but 


that he may recover it by reimbursing the sum paid, and proving 
that he was actually in the King’s service in remote parts of the 
world when the estate was sold. Frontenac proceeds to Montreal 
for a few days after his arrival, and takes Lahontan with him. M. 
Mantet is sent forward to Fort Frontenac to repair the works there. 

Letter nineteen is dated at Montreal, Oct. 2, 1690. Nothing very 
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striking has been accomplished during the year. Frontenac has sent a 
messenger, “‘the Chevalier D’ Eau,” to treat of peace with the Iroquois; 
but the Chevalier had been handed over as a prisoner to the English, 
and the party that accompanied him had been cruelly burnt by the 
Iroquois, this in retaliation for the massacre of certain Iroquois 
envoys through treachery in the preceding year. Lahontan had de 
elined this mission, and Frontenac afterwards remarked that out of 
twenty captains that offered to execute that service, he was the only 
one who had been capable of foreseeing its bad results. Lahontan 
had been out with a detachment to protect the reapers at Fort Roland, 
in the island of Montreal. Frontenac hears that an English fleet 
is coming up the river to attack Quebec. He hastens down, and 
Lahontan is in his train. They accomplished the distance between 
Montreal and Quebec in three days. In letter twenty, Sir Wm. 
Phipps’ unsuccessful attempt on Quebec is described. Lahontan is 
sent by Frontenac with despatches to France. He leaves Quebec in 
a frigate so late in the season asthe 20th of November. On the 12th 
of January he is writing letter twenty to his friend from Rochelle. 
He has heard that the Marquis de Seignelay is dead, to whom he had 
a strong recommendatory letter from Frontenac. In letter twenty- 
one, Lahontan describes his interview with the Minister Pontchar- 
train, De Seignelay’s successor. Pontchartrain is acquainted with 
his affairs, and says that he may try what he can do in relation to 
them; but that he must return to Quebec in one of the autumn ships. 
Lahontan finds it too costly a thing to prosecute his suit for the 
recovery of his property. He takes a singular step. A relative of 
his, the Abbé d’Ecouttes had made him a present of one hundred 
louis d’or, and he laid them out in acquiring an admission into “the 
Order of St. Lazarus,” an ancient military confraternity having, so 
to speak, benefit of clergy (privilege de clericature). He hoped that 
the same relation would bestow on him some simple benefice which 
he might throw in his way without injuring himself; but it seems,” 
Iahontan says, “a scruple of conscience stood my enemy.” He then, 
through M. Pontchartrain, asks ‘a place” of the King; and after 
fruitless solicitations for what, he says, I thought I had some title to 
in consideration of my services, I received this answer—that the King 
would order M. de Frontenac to provide for me as handsomely as he 
could when an occasion offered.” He returns to Quebec in the ship 
Honoré, sailing from Rochelle on the 28th of July, 1691, convoyed as 
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far as Cape Finisterre by the Count d’Aunay. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember the Honoré is in the Gulf, and is attacked by an English ship. 
“The fight lasted two hours, and both sides fired continually one upon 
another, but the sea being tempestuous we were obliged to sheer off as 
night came on, without suffering any other loss than the wounding 
of two seamen and the receiving of twenty-eight or thirty shot in our 
masts, sails and rigging.” On the 18th they are at anchor at Quebec. 
Letter twenty-three is written on the 25th of October in the follow- 
ing year (1692). Lahontan is now once more back in France. He 
writes from Nantes. He has been sent over by Frontenac to obtain 
the royal sanction to a scheme of defence against the Iroquois—a 
scheme which Lahontan himself has suggested, and which he is to 
carry into effect if the proper authorization can be procured. “I 
project,” he says, “to build and maintain three forts upon the course 
of the lakes, with some vessels that shall go with oars, which I will 
build according to my fancy; but they being light and of great car- 
riage may be managed either with oars or a sail, and will also be able 
to bear the shocks of the waves. I demand fifty seamen of the French 
Biscay, for they are known to be the most dexterous and able mariners 
that are in the world. I must also have two hundred soldiers, chosen 
out of the troops of Canada. I will build three fortresses in several 
places: one at the mouth of the Lake Erie; the second where I main- 
tained a fort in 1687 and 1688 (Fort St. Joseph) at the southern 
extremity of Lake Huron; and the third at the mouth of the Bay of 
Toronto, upon the same lake (Matchedash bay). Ninety men will 
be sufficient to garrison these three redoubts, and perhaps a smaller 
number; for the Iroquois who never saw a cannon but in a picture, 
and to whom an ounce of powder is more precious than a louis d'or, 
can never be persuaded to attack any kind of fortification. I desire 
of the King for putting this project in execution, 15,000 crowns a 
year for the maintenance, entertainment, subsistence and pay of these 
250 men. It will be very easy for me to transport, with the above- 
mentioned vessels, 400 savages into the country of the Iroquois when- 
ever I have a mind. [ can carry provisions for 2000, and transport 
as many sacks of Indi@n corn as are necessary for maintaining these 
forts both winter and summer. It is easy to have plenty of hunting 
and shooting in all the isles, and to contrive ways for crossing the 
lakes; and it will be so much the more easy to pursue the L[roquois 
in their canoes and sink them, that my vessels are light and my men 
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fight under a cover.” Lahontan sailed from Quebec on the 28th of 
July, in the St. Anne frigate. On the 18th of August he has put 
into Placentia bay, in Newfoundland. While lying there an English 
fleet appears before the place—five vessels, one of them, the St. Albans, 
carrying 66 guns and 600 men. In the fort was a force of only 50 
men, with a scant supply of ammunition. It was supposed that the 
English would land and get in rear of the fort, which was fully com- 
manded from behind. Just as the boats from the fleet, fifty in num- 
ber, carrying six or seven hundred men, were nearing the only prac- 
ticable landing place, Lahontan and sixty Biscayan sailors suddenly 
present themselves on the shore, when the boats draw off and row to 
another point. The Biscayans were premature in thus discovering 
themselves, but Lahontan could not restrain them. The effect on 
the invaders, however, was that which has been described. It was 
gathered afterwards from a French pilot that it was imagined by the 
English officers that there was a body of fourteen or fifteen hundred 
seamen in Placentia; and that the detachment seen at the landing 
places was simply a decoy to an ambuscade. The next day, after 
cannonading the fort with little effect for nearly five hours, and set- 
ting fire to the building at Pointe Verte, the fleet set sail. On 
October the 6th, the St. Anne proceeds on her way, accompanied by 
a number of vessels. On the 23rd they are at anchor in the harbour 
of St. Nazere, eight leagues from Nantes. 

On the 10th of May in the following year (1693) Lahontan is 
again writing at Nantes. He has been to Versailles. The scheme 
for the forts has been laid by M. de Pontchartrain before the king ; 
but the project is not sanctioned. The king has sent out orders to 
M. de Frontenac to make peace with the Iroquois on any terms. 
Lahontan’s former prayer for a “ place” is however complied with. 
He is appointed “ Lieutenant du roi” for Newfoundland and 
Acadia, with the command of a “free company” of 100 men. And 
this is in acknowledgment, he is told, of his gallantry at Placentia 
in the preceding August. Nevertheless, he adds, it was not he, but 
the sixty impetuous Biscayans whom he could not restrain, that pre- 
vented the landing of the English. ‘‘ Thus how often it happens,” 
he observes, ‘‘ that such persons are preferred, who have no other 
patrons in the world but chance.” He would have chosen rather to 
return to Canada for, says he, a solitary life is most grateful to me 
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and the manner of the savages are to my taste.” He is now at 
Nantes expecting to sail in a few days from St. Nazere in a vessel 
supplied by the government to the Messrs. d’Angui, merchants of 
Nantes, who, in return for a royal monopoly granted them, under- 
take to maintain the garrison at Placentia. In letter twenty-five he 
informs his friend that after a detention of some fifteen days at St. 
Nazere he sailed on the 12th of May. He arrives at Placentia on 
the 20th of June, having captured on the Banks, an English ship 
laden with tobacco. “After landing,” he says, “1 went to salute 
M. Brouillon, Governor of Placentia, and declared to him how glad 
I was to obey the orders of so wise a commander. He answered that 
he was much surprised to find that I had solicited to be employed 
there without acquainting him with it the preceding year, and that 
he now plainly perceived that the project about the lakes of Canada, 
which I had mentioned to him, was a mere sham pretence. I 
endeavoured in vain to persuade him to the contrary, for it was not 
possible for me to undeceive him. Nevertheless, he goes on to say, 
I landed my goods and hired a private house till such time as I could 
build one for myself, a work which I carried on with so much dili- 
gence that it was finished in September by the assistance of the 
ship carpenters, who were lent me gratis by all the Biscay captains 
im the harbour. Irreconcileable differences arose between Lahontan 
and his superior. These at length came to such a pass that Lahontan 
decided to throw up his position and escape from the country, for 
from representations sent home by Brouillon, secretly as the latter 
mistakenly supposed, he expected that orders would come out for his 
arrest and transhipment to France, where probably a tedious deten- 
tion in the Bastile would be his fate. “ Fancying that I had solicited 
my employment,” Lahontan says, “without taking notice of him, 
Brouillon treated me with all manner of reproaches and outrages 
from the time of my landing to that of my departure, and was not 
satisfied with appropriating to himself the profits and advantages of 
the free company that was given me, but likewise stopped without 
any scruple the pay of the soldiers’ that were employed in the cod- 
fishing by the inhabitants, and made the rest work without wages. 
I shall take no notice,” Lahontan continues, “ of his public extortion, 
for though he has formally contravened the ten articles contained in 
the orders of Louis XIV., yet he had so many friends in all the 
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courts that he could not be found guilty. There is some pleasure in 
making gifts after his fashion: for by them he has made 50,000 
crowns per fas et nefas in the space of three or four years. If I 
offered to give you a particular account of all the trouble and vex- 
ation he gave me, I should never have done.” On the 14th of 
December he gets on board a small vessel, the last of the season that 
is leaving for the other side of the Atlantic. The captain engages to 
land him on the coast of Portugal for 1,000 crowns. Lahontan had 
earnt that Brouillon had taken the precaution to forward orders for 
his arrest to the governors of Belleisle, Ré and Rochelle, in the 
event of his disembarking at either of those places. They had a 
very stormy passage and are attacked when nearing the Portuguese 
coast, first by a Flushing privateer and “' no by a corsair from Sallee. 
Towards the end of January he is ded at Viana in Portugal. 
“ As soon as we came to an anchor,” Lahontan says, “I paid down 
my 1,000 crowns to the captain, who has reason to look upon this 
act of his as one of the best he ever did in his lifetime. The long 
boat was no sooner in the water,” he continues, “than I went ashore 


with all my baggage ; as soon as I came into the city I procured 


ammunition and provisions for the ship with such expedition that 
the captain weighed anchor the very next day and so continued his 
course to France.” 

On the 20th of April, 1694, Lahontan is writing to his aged friend 
from Lisbon, giving him a copious account of the country, the inns, 
the manners of the people, &c. It appears that he had been making 
some further application to Pontchartrain in relation to his affairs, 
without success. ‘ After the receipt of some bad news relating to 
my business,” he says, “I find I have spirit enough to brave all the 
jolts of fortune. The universe which swallows and Jesuits take for 
their country must likewise be mine until such time as it please God 
to send to the other world some persons that do Him very little 
service here.” At the close of the letter he is more clear. “I am 
setting out immediately,” he says, “for the northern kingdoms of 
Europe, waiting patiently until it pleases God that M. Pontchartrain 
should either remove to Paradise, or do justice to him who shall 
always be yours more than his own.” Lahontan is not very explicit 
in regard to himself. He does not account for his movements. His 
next letter is written at Travemunde (the port of Lubeck, on the 
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Baltic) in 1694, no other date is given, and contains “an account of 
the author's voyage from Lisbon to Guernsey: his adventure with 
an English man of war and a privateer ; a description of Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam : the dimensions of a Flemish sloop: a description 
of the city of Hamburg: the author's journey from thence to 
Lubeck, and .a description of that city.” The following letter is 
written at Copenhagen, September 12th, 1694. It contains “a 
description of the port and city of Copenhagen: a view of the 
Danish court: and of the humours, customs, commerce, forces, &c., 
of the Danes.” He appears to have found a friend in M. de Bonrep- 
eau, the French ambassador in Denmark ; and protected by letters 
from him, he ventures once more to Paris, to explain in person his 
conduct at Placentia. The next letter is written at Paris and is 
dated December 29th, 1694. It contains “a Journal of the Author's 
travels from Copenhagen to Paris.” The passage in it that concerns 
us in the present inquiry is the following. “ Immediately upon my 
arrival at this place I repaired to Versailles to deliver M. de Bonrep- 
eau's letters: but the persons to whom they were addressed used 
their utmost efforts to no purpose in soliciting M. de Pontchartrain 
to allow me to justify my conduct at Placentia. He answered them 
very coldly that His Majesty's inflexible spirit would never admit of 
any justification from an inferior in opposition to his superior. This 
answer which in some measure tarnishes the shining merit and 
judicious conduct of so wise a prince, gave me to know that the 
serenity of M. de Pontchartrain did not proceed so much from a 
principle of equity as from a stiff Iroquois temper. In the mean- 
time,” he continues, “I was like to die for grief, notwithstanding that 
all my friends endeavoured to solace me in advising me to raise my 
mind above the shocks of bad fortune, till a change of government 
happened.” The next letter was written at Erleich near Lahontan 
in Basse Navarre, July 4, 1695. It gives “‘a view of the super- 
stition and ignorance of the people of Bearn: their addictedness to 
the notions of witchcraft, apparitions, &c., and the author's argu- 
ments against the delusion.” Lahontan has taken a run down to his 
native province. ‘ Doubtless you will be mightily surprised when 
you hear I am now in sight of a country, of which I retain no more 
than the bare name ; but your surprise will be yet greater when you 
are informed that all the recommendations of persons of the first 
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quality about court could not influence M. de Pontchartain, whose 
prepossession against me is invincible. I left Paris with a melan- 
choly mind and went to solace myself for some months in a certain 
province of the kingdom which you will easily guess.” He gives a 
hint to his old patron that he is in want of money. “The country I 
am now in is a very good country,” he says, “but I do not find 
money stirring amongst us, which, by my troth, I do not like, for 
among the Europeans one cannot live without money as they do 
among the Hurons of Canada. I always think of that country 
with regret,” he says, “when my pocket is at low-water mark and 
my mind disquieted with care and anxiety, in contriving how to fill 
it with a precious metal that gives life and spirit to the poorest sort 
of men and inspires them with good qualities.” The following letter 
is dated at Huescon, July 11, 1695. It contains “an account of the 
author's wonderful escape; he being taken for a Huguenot and 
examined by the ignorant curés.”. While at Erleich he receives a 
letter from “a certain person” at Versailles, the tenor of which 
made it advisable for him to cross the lines into Spain as speedily as 
possible. “I had no sooner read my letter,” he says, “than I 
marched straight to my lodging to contrive within myself some way 
to get safe out of the kingdom. You may be sure my council was 
soon assembled, for such a headpiece as mine does not use to spend 
much time in consultations. I determined,” he says, “to delude my 
landlord by desiring him to give me an account in writing of the 
road to Agen where I pretended to have some business. The best of 
the matter is I have already got out of my farmers nearly 200 
pistoles and a fine horse, which I was obliged to for my lucky 
deliverance. I got up by the break of day and desired a guide to 
conduct me out of one of the gates of the city that leads a quite 
different way from that I had in my eye.” At Laruns, the last 
village of Bearn, he is suspected to be a Huguenot escaping out of 
the country, but he contrives to satisfy the local curé before whom 


he is interrogated. By the aid of a guide mounted on a mule he 
crosses the Pyrenees and the day after leaving Laruns he is at 
Sallent in Spain. The final letter of Lahontan’s book is written at 
Saragossa, October 8, 1695. It is taken up with “a description of 
Saragossa, a view of the government of Arragon, and an account of 
the customs of the people.” It contains nothing illustrative of the 
personal history of Lahontan. 
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The first edition of the Letters, published at the Hague in 1703, 
was inscribed to the King of Denmark, Frederick IV., who it would 
seem exhibited sympathy for Lahontan’s case, probably through the 
representations of M. de Bonrepeau, the French ambassador. The 
English translation, published soon after in London, is dedicated to 
the Duke of Devonshire, who appears to have patronized Lahontan 
when in England after his visit to Denmark. The following is the 
text of the Dedication: “To his Grace, William, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Steward of Her Majesty’s Household, {Anne has just 
succeeded William III.,) Lord Lieutenant of the County of Derby, 
Chief Justice in Eyre of all Her Majesty's Forests, Chaces, Parks, 
é&e., Trent-north; one of the Lords of Her Majesty's Most Honour- 
able Privy Council, and Knight of the Most Noble Order of the 
Garter. My Lord, Since I had the honour to present the King of 
Denmark with the first part of this Book, I presume to make a pre- 
sent of the latter to your Grace. In making the first dedication, I 
had no other inducement than a due regard to the benefits I received 
from his Majesty's favour; and the same motive in reference to your 
Grace has prompted me to make this acknowledgment of the unde- 
served favours you kindly vouchsafed me. I did not dare to launch 
out into the praise of his Danish Majesty, who has a just title to all 
sorts of encomiums, by reason that the little French I had has been 
forgot among a sort of people that take panegyrics to be affronts. 
It is with the same view, my Lord, that I decline the pleasure of 
publishing those distinguishing qualities that place your Lordship at 
the head of the most accomplished grandees of the world, and the 
most zealous patriots of their country. I am, with all gratitude and 
veneration, your Grace's most humble and most obedient servant, 
Lahontan.” 

Frederick IV., of Denmark, was a contemporary of Charles XIL., 
of Sweden, and was engaged in several unsuccessful conflicts with 
that warlike monarch. Lahontan may have hoped to obtain employ- 
ment in his armies. The Duke of Devonshire addressed, was the 
first Duke and the fourth Earl, of the county named. Through his 
interest Lahontan may have hoped for some professional work under 
Marlborough, on the continent. The battle of Blenheim had lately 
been fought. In regard to the appearance of his letters in print, 
Lahontan makes the following declaration in the preface to the Eng- 
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lish edition: “‘Having flattered myself,” he says, “with the vain 
hopes of retrieving the King of France's favour before the declara- 
tion of this war, I was so far from thinking to put these letters and 
memoirs to the press, that I designed to commit them to the flames, 
if that monarch had done me the honour of reinstating me in my 
former places with the good leave of the Messieurs de Pontchartrain, 
the father and the son. It was with that view that I neglected to 
put them in such a dress as might now be wished for, for the satis- 
faction of the reader that gives himself the trouble to peruse them.” 
The two Pontchartrains he considers to be his enemies. Towards 
the end of his preface he speaks of them again. “I envy the state 
of a poor savage,” he says, “who tramples upon laws and pays homage 
to no sceptre. I wish I could spend the rest of my life in his hut, 
and so be no longer exposed to the chagrin of bending the knee to a 
set of men that sacrifice the public good to their private interest, and 
are born to plague honest men. The two ministers of State I have to 
do with,” he continues, “have been solicited in vain by the Duchess 
of Lude, Cardinal Brouillon, Count Guiscar, M. de Quiros, and Count 
d@’Avaux. Nothing could prevail, he says, though all that is laid 
to my charge consists only in not bearing the affront of a governor 
whom they protect, at a time when a hundred other officers who live 
under the imputation of crimes infinitely greater than mine, are ex- 
eused for three months’ absence from Court. Now the reason is 
that they give less quarter to those who have the misfortune to dis- 
please the two Messieurs de Pontchartrain, than to stich as act con- 
trary to the King’s orders.” 

What finally were the fortunes of Lahontan, and when and where 
he died, we have not been able to discover. At the time of the pub- 
lication of his Letters in English (1704), he was still only about 
thirty-seven years of age, if, as he says, he was between his fifteenth 
and sixteenth year when he went to Canada in 1683. We part com- 
pany with him in England; and it is pleasant to hear him at the 
beginning of the last century bearing the same grateful testimony to 
the character of his temporary home, which refugees from the adjoin- 
ing continent and elsewhere have again and again been constrained 
to bear in almost every successive year that has since intervened. 
“‘ After all my misfortunes”—these are the words with which Lahon- 
tan closes the preface to his work—“after all my misfortunes, I have 
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this to solace me, that I enjoy in England a sort of liberty that is 
not met with elsewhere. For one may justly say that of all the 
countries inhabited by civilized people, this alone affords the greatest 
perfection of liberty. Nay, I do not except the liberty of the mind,” 
he says, “for I am convinced that the English maintain it with a 
great deal of tenderness. So true it is that all degrees of slavery are 
abhorred by this people, who shew their wisdom in the precaution 
they take to prevent their sinking into a fatal servitude.” 

It would not be fitting to discuss here the contents of a certain 
dialogue in the strain of Lucian, to be found only in the English 
edition of Lahontan’s Letters. We simply note that the interlocu- 
tors are Lahontan himself and a Huron chief, Adario, popularly 
known among the contemporary Lower Canadian French as the Rat. 
The subjects handled are (1) Religion as set before the Indians by 
the Jesuits ; and (2) the Laws, Morals, and Customs of Civilized 
Life, as represented by the France of the period of Louis XIV. 
(Adario is supposed to have travelled in Europe). Lahontan acts 
the part of apologist on the side of the Jesuits and French conserva- 
tives generally : but he puts into the mouth of the observant savage 
some criticisms that are very trenchant. The preface to the English 
edition of Lahontan'’s Letters makes us acquainted with the rather 
interesting circumstance that the Count de Frontenac had examined 
this dialogue, and had, in some degree, assisted in its composition 
and arrangement. ne allusion occurs in it to the writer's personal 
affairs. Adario speaks of what he has heard of corrupt judges in 
the French courts. Lahontan replies, ironically of course: “ The 
bad judges you speak of are as uncommon as white beavers ; it is a 
question if there are four such in all France. [He could have 
named, perhaps with pleasure, the persons glanced at.] Our judges 
are men that love virtue, and have souls to be saved as well as thou 
and I,” &c. ‘They curb libertinism, they redress disorders, and do 
justice to all that sue for it, without the least regard to what we call 
interest. As for my own part,” Lahontan then adds, “I have lost 
my whole estate by being cast in three or four lawsuits in Paris; but 
I would be loth to believe that the judges are in fault, notwithstand- 
ing that my adversaries found both money and friends to back bad 
causes. It was the Law that gave it against me, and I take the 
Law to be just and reasonable, imputing my surprise upon the mat- 
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ter to my unacquaintedness with that study.” To which Adario 
rejoins : “ I protest I do not understand one word of what thou hast 
said ; for I know the contrary of what thou sayest to be true ; and 
those who informed me so of the judges are men of undisputed 
honour and sense.” 

The following is the account which Lahontan gives of the dialogue 
with Adario, of its appearance in an English dress, and of the assis- 
tance which the Count de Frontenac afforded him when moulding it 
into shape: ‘ While my book was printing in Holland,” he says, “I 
was in England ; and as soon as it appeared, several English gentle- 
men of a distinguished merit, who understood the French as well as 
their mother-tongue, gave me to know that they would be glad to see 
a more ample relation of the manners and customs of the people of 
that continent whom we call by the name of savages. This obliged 
me to communicate to these gentlemen the substance of the several 
conferences I had in that country with a certain Huron whom the 
French call Rat. While I stayed at that American village, I employed 


my time very agreeably in making a careful collection of all his argu- 
ments and opinions ; and as soon as I returned from my voyage upon 
the lakes of Canada, I showed my manuscript to Count Frontenac, 
who was so pleased with it that he took the pains to assist me in 
digesting the dialogues and bringing them into the order they now 
appear in ; for before they were abrupt conferences without connexion. 
Upon the solicitation of these English gentlemen, I have put these 
dialogues into the hands of the person who translated my Letters and 
Memoirs. And if it had not been for their pressing instances, they 
had never seen the light ; for there are but few in the world that will 
judge impartially and without prepossession of some things contained 
in them.” 
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NOTE ON A 
REMARKABLE BELT OF AURIFEROUS COUNTRY 
IN THE TOWNSHIP OF MARMORA, IN ONTARIO. 


By E. J. CHAPMAN Pu. D., 
PROFESSOR OF MINERALOGY AND GEOLOGY IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, TORONTO, AND CONSULTING 
MINING ENGINEER. 


The occurrence of auriferous rock throughout the greater portion 
of the district of North Hastings, in Ontario, has long been known ; 
but much diseredit has been thrown upon this region as a source of 
gold-supply by the extravagant and too often baseless statements, 
put forth from time to time, respecting the so-called “ gold quartz” 
of the district ; as well as by the general want of success that has 
attended the gold mining operations carried on more especially in 
Madoc and adjoining townships. Much of this has arisen from a 
mistaken notion respecting the true gold-bearing ore of the district : 
or, in other words, from the almost universal assumption that gold 
was to be looked for only in association with quartz. Many of the 
quartz bands or veins of North Hastings undoubtedly contain a 
smal] amount of free gold ; but it cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon, that, in these pure quartz deposits, gold is only accidentally 
present, whilst it occurs invariably, and generally in paying quantity, 
in every vein or other deposit in which, in this district, arsenical 
pyrites is contained. So far as regards the district in question and the 
surrounding country, I am convinced from an overwhelming mass of 
evidence that the only matters likely to prove a permanent source of 
gold-supply are these arsenical ores. They are always, it is true, in 
a quartz gangue ; but all the gold, apart from a few small specks or 
nuggets, seemingly separated or rendered free by contact with the 
quartz, is contained in the arsenical mineral. I have proved this by 
numerous assays made on samples of ore obtained personally from 
various localities in the Hastings region and adjacent parts of Canada. 
In many of these samples, the mispickel, when carefully separated 
from the accompanying quartz, has yielded an amount of gold 
equivalent to more than five or six ounces in the ton, whilst the 
quartz itself, apart, perhaps, from an occasional speck of free gold, 
has proved entirely barren. 
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Although gold-bearing arsenical pyrites is very widely disseminated 
throughout the Hastings district, it appears to be more especially 
abundant in the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh concessions of 
Marmora, in which it forms a series of roughly parallel zones, 
running in a general N.N.W. and 8.8.E. direction, the course in 
most exposures being about N 20°—30°W. The gold-bearing ore 
consists of a mixture of arsenical pyrites and quartz, and it 
appears at first sight to be in the form of regular veins. This 
appearance, however, is probably deceptive, as the bands of ore run 
parallel with the stratification, and thus appear to be the analogues of 
the beds of magnetic iron ore which occur in these gneissoid rocks at 
other levels. It is not proposed in this communication to enter 
upon a discussion of their origin, but the inference may be hazarded 
that they will be found to be connected here and there with 
undoubted veins of similar composition. Their position in the 
locality more especially referred to here,—namely, in the more 
southern portions of the eighth, ninth, tenth and eleventh concessions 
of Marmora—is exhibited in the annexed general section. 








In this section, the beds marked A are Laurentian strata, dipping, 
as regards the portion of country here shown, towards the west or 
south-west, but forming, actually, the eastern half of one of the 
numerous synclinal areas which occur throughout the Hastings coun- 
try. The existence of these synclinals was intimated many years 
ago by Sir William Logan, but was first definitely established by 
the later researches of Mr. Vennor, of the Canadian Geological 
Survey. These Laurentian strata comprise, in this locality, a high 
ridge of syenitic rock, (marked H in the section) forming part 
of the so-called Huckleberry Mountains, or Red Hills of the dis- 
trict, and a succeeding series of gneissoid, ferruginous, and dolomitic _ 
beds, more or less hornblendic and micaceous. The Huckleberry 
ridge at this place, although apparently destitute in itself of stratifi- 
cation, is the axis of an anticlinal, separating the Marmora from the 
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Madoc synclinals. Under its western slope lies the belt of gold- 
bearing strata alluded to above. The strata marked B, are beds of 
horizontal or nearly horizontal Lower Silurian limestone, belonging 
to the base of the Trenton series. Marmora village is situated on 
these limestone strata, as at M in the section. Crow River, cutting 
through the limestones, and exposing the upturned edges of the 
underlying gneissoid rocks, is shown at C R; and the River Moira, 
here reduced to a comparatively small stream, is indicated by the 
initials R M. The observer, in reference to the section, is supposed 
to be facing the north. 

Within the auriferous belt, lying, as remarked above, immediately 
west of the Huckleberry ridge, and extending roughly to a short 
distance beyond the line of the Moira, several well-defined bands of 
gold-holding arsenical pyrites have already been recognized, and the 
number will undoubtedly be increased as the country becomes more 
fully explored. These bands are apparently interstratified with the 
Laurentian strata, and consist essentially of mispickel associated 
with more or less quartz, although containing a certain admixture of 
iron pyrites, crystalline dolomite, fine particles of magnetic iron ore, 
and folia of brown and blackish-green mica. In some places, the 
foot wall of these inclined bands of ore is marked by a layer of dark 
greyish-green talcose slate, and thinner layers of the same substance 
occasionally run parallel with the walls within the mass of the ore. 
The dip or underlie of these bands, following the dip of the strata, 
is necessarily towards the west, and at an average angle of about 
30° or 35°. The principal bands of ore at present discovered, are 
known as the “ Gatling vein,” on lot 9 of the 8th concession ; the 
“Gillan vein” on lot 6 of the same concession; the “Cook” or 
“ Williams vein” on lot 7 of the 9th concession ; and the “ Feigel 
vein,” on lot 16, concession 11. On the Gatling exposure, a large 
shaft has been sunk on the slope of the vein, to a depth of about 
sixty feet. At this depth, the band presents a width of at least 
sixteen feet, and is constantly yielding good shows of free gold. A 
fair sample of the ore gave me, by assay, an amount of gold equiva- 
lent to $112 per ton of 2000lbs ; and a small piece of the mispickel, 
carefully separated from the accompanying quartz, &c., was found to 
contain the proportional amount of $156 per ton. The Gillan band, 
on lot 6, of the 8th concession, is of a very similar character, so far, 
at least, as regards its surface conditions; but it has only been 
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opened at present by a small excavation of a few feet in depth. In 
order to obtain an average sample, I had a couple of blasts put in, at 
a distance of about twelve feet apart, at the bottom of the excavation 
in question ; and from the fragments thrown out by these shots, I 
broke off nearly 40 lbs. of ore, taking a piece or two from each 
fragment. A trial-assay, made on a small portion of the pure 
mispickel in which no trace of free metal could be detected, gave an 
equivalent in gold of no less than 8 ozs. 3 dwts., or $168, per ton ; 
but portions taken fairly from the entire sample, and assayed side by 
side, gave the following results : 

Silver ° own rr — bin ton of ore. 


(2) Gold . Sdwts, 8 gre), 
Silver Ooz Tdwts. 20 gra, in ton of ore. 


Average amount of gold per ton (of 2000 Ibs.) of ore=$133,28. 


The Cook or Williams band is situated about a stone’s throw east 
of the Gillan exposure, on lot 7, of the 9th concession. A shaft has 
been carried down along the slope of this to a depth of seventy feet 
or more, and some drifting has been run along the course of the 
band. The ore consists essentially of a mixture of mispickel and 
quartz, and the free gold in it has yielded in the mill, during the 
last two or three years, a pretty constant return of about nine or ten 
dollars per ton. A very large amount of its contained gold passes, 
however, into the waste slimes or tailings of the mill. I have 
assayed a good many samples of this ore, taken from different parts 
of the shaft and drifts. The lowest value obtained (per ton) was 
$25.30, and the highest, $71: the difference depending chiefly on the 
relative amounts of quartz and mispikel, the highest yields being 
invariably obtained from samples in which quartz was sparingly 
present. On one occasion, I took the trouble to separate as carefully 
as possible a considerable quantity of mispickel from its associated 
quartz, and I assayed the two separately, making duplicate assays in 
each case. The quartz yielded merely a trace of gold, the buttons 
on the cupels indicating by measurement (they were too small to be 
weighed) about 1} dwt. per ton; whilst the mean of the two 
mispickel assays showed 2 ozs. 19 dwts. 9 grs. of gold, and 2 dwta. 
6 grs. of silver: or, in value, about $61 per ton. The so-called 
“ Feigel mine” is situated on lot 16, of the 11th concession, on 
another metalliferous band of similar character. A gonsiderable 

5 
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amount of work has been done upon it, and some good, although 
ductuating, mill-returns have been obtained from its ore. 

In addition to these more prominent exposures, several other 
bands of intermixed gold-bearing mispickel and quartz are well 
known to occur within this area. It is evident, therefore, that an 
auriferous belt of great richness runs through this part of Marmora 
more especially ; and from the constant occurrence of auriferous 
mispickel in other portions of the township, as well as in the adjacent 
townships of Madoc, Elzevir, &c., it may be legitimately inferred 
that the Hastings district is destined to take a leading rank at no 
distant day, among the recognised auriferous regions of the American 
continent. The chief obstacle, at present, to the working of the ore, 
is the difficulty involved in the extraction of its gold. The free gold 
can, of course, be separated more or less readily; but the gold 
present in the mispickel itself, is, 1 am convinced, in the form of an 
actual arsenide. Hence, whatever system be finally adopted for its 
extraction, the removal of the sulphur and arsenic must necessarily 
be resorted to as a preliminary operation ; and, in reference to this, 
it cannot be too strongly enforced, that to subject the ore to an 
imperfect method of roasting is worse than useless. Any free gold 
that may be present is in that case almost inevitably arsenicised ; 
and thus becomes entirely protected from the action of mercury or 
chlorine, the principal agents at present used in the separation of 
gold from associated rock matters. I have proved this abundantly 
by special experiments in the assay furnace ; and the same thing has 
been proved on a more practical scale by the abortive attempts made 
in Marmora and elsewhere to obtain gold from imperfectly roasted 
ores, whilst the same ores in their natural condition were constantly 
yielding, from their free gold, from five to eight pennyweights per ton. 


*,* In this communication, I claim to have made public the 
following facts: First, that in the Hastings region the mineral 
Misricket is the true ore of geld; secondly, the existence of this 
gold-bearing mineral, in apparently inexhaustible quantities, through- 
out certain parts of the region in question ; and, thirdly, the no less 
essential fact that free gold, if present in the ore, becomes arsenicised, 
and consequently lost, by imperfect methods of roasting. 


Untversrry Cottzcr, Toronto. 
May Vth, 1872. 
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LUNAR INFLUENCES. 


BY THE REV. C. DADE, M.A. 


NO. L—SATURDAY MOON. 
(Read before the Canadian Institute, February Srd, 187%.) 

Dr. Forester, of Bruges, in a communication some years since to 
the Astronomical Society, states that in a journal kept by himself, 
his father and his grandfather, from 1767 to 1849, every Saturday's 
new moon has been followed, nineteen times out of twenty, by 
twenty wet and windy days. A correspondent of the Atheneum has 
quoted several popular sayings to the same effect, as 

“ Saturday's moon and Sunday's full 
Never was fair, and never wull.” 
and 
“ If a Saturday's moon 
Come once in seven years it comes too soon.” 

Another correspondent says that he has heard it all his life from 
English, American, French and Spanish seamen, and once from a 
Chinese pilot. He added that he had himself constantly observed 
the phenomenon. A third again affirms that seamen would as soon 
sail on a Friday, as be in the Channel after a Saturday's moon. 
Accordingly, in a tale called “ Winter Cruisings,” published in the 
U.S. Journal for April, 1835, “ Wad,” the gunner, is introduced as 
saying, ‘Matter enough; it’s a new moon on Saturday.” “Is that 
all?” said his auditors, laughing. “Is that all?’ repeated Mr. Wad, 
“T wish it were all, for I never knew a Saturday’s moon without bad 
weather all the month. I know all the fisherman dread a Saturday's 


” 


moon. 

The late Prof. DeMorgan observes with respect to the above 
mentioned proverbs, ‘‘ All this is curious, whether the thing is true 
or false.” This we may readily admit, and may, perhaps, be disposed 
to class this opinion with that numerous tribe of superstitious 
dogmas of which our satellite is made the prolific mother. But, at 
the same time we must not forget that 


“ There are more things in Heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
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Proverbs are the children of experience, the philosophy of the 
people. Various aphorisms have been handed down from time 
immemorial from father to son respecting the various phenomena 
around us, which, though couched in homely language, may contain 
the germ of some important truth. Surely it is not unreasonable 
to imagine that the life-long experience of men whose very lives and 
dearest interests are closely bound up with the watchful observance 
of phenomena daily and hourly forced upon their notice, must be 
entitled to some consideration. The shepherd on the hill, the h unter 
in the forest, the farmer in the field, the mariner on the deep, are 
from necessity practical philosophers ; rude, perhaps, in speech, but 
not in knowledge. 

The only sound and legitimate method of investigating the truth 
is, not by subtile theories and speculations, but by subjecting our 
theories to the test of experience, and building upon the solid 
foundation of accurate and long-continued observation. 

The object of this paper is to give my experience, based on forty- 
one years of careful observation respecting the popular idea above 
alluded to, viz.: of the influence (if any) of a Saturday moon upon 
the weather. I have considered the circumstances of the weather 
for twenty days following the Saturday new and full moons, for their 


respective years from 183] to 1871, both inclusive. The days 


marked (/) are intended to denote days without any gale, storm, or 
fall of rain sufficient to »ffect the rain guage. Snow and rain 
exceeding this amount, and all other phenomena of weather are 
classed under the heading (s). There is a difficulty in this classifi- 
cation, as some days are styled (s) which scarcely can be considered 
more than variable ; and thus more is carried to the moon's credit 
than she is really entitled to, which would suit the ideas of those 
who consider her responsible for every influence, from the perturba- 
tion of a planet to the derangement of a kettle of soap. 

From the inspection of the annexed Table, we derive the following 
conclusions : 

No. of Saturday fall moons 


new 
No. of fine days after full moon . 

No. of stormy “ = 

No. of fine days after new moon... ... seecees 1007 
No. of stormy “ 
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Hence the number of fine days in the twenty days following the 
Saturday full moon=2-21 stormy ; and similarly after the new= 
2°18 stormy. 

From this statement it appears that the results obtained, so far as 
Canada is concerned, are totally at varianco with those arrived at by 
Dr. Forester, and also those popular opinions above alluded to 
embodied in proverbs current in the British Isles and elsewhere. 
Nor does this afford more than an apparent contradiction. What 
may be found true in the experience of the North Sea pilot or 
fisherman, contending day after day with hail, rain, fog, and stormy 
winds, in a climate, where, according to Havard, rain falls more or 
less every other day, can surely find no place in one like the Canadian, 
80 opposite in all its features. Twenty wet and windy days after a 
Saturday moon is a phenomena not to be found in a climate where, 
for nearly five months in the year, little or no rain is met with, and 
where, in the summer months, an equal rainfall is so differently 
distributed. So far from the Saturday moons having anything 
formidable, they rather seem to be the harbingers of fine and serene 
weather. If we further examine the annexed table we shall find 
that in the years '35, ‘47, '52, ’54, '58, '62, '64, '68, '69, there 
were three Saturday full moons and two Saturday new moons in the 
the year. And also that in the years 1834, '48, '56, '61, 65, there 
there were three Saturday new moons and two Saturday full. In 
the years '49, '53, '63,'70, there were no Saturday full moons, and 
in "33, 36, no Saturday new moons; but no year occurs in which 
both are found wanting. It is observable that the Saturday full 
moons in some degree seem to predominate. 

Akin to the idea of a Saturday moon, of which the new, according 
to the popular notion, seems the most formidable, is that of the 
moon “on her back.” Respecting which Jack’s well-known adage 
will occur to our memories ;— 

“ When the moon is on her back, 
If near the shore, look out and tack.” 
Intimating that such an appearance is the precursor of a storm. In 
this opinion he is supported by the Red Indian of this country, 
who, it is said, is wont to remark that when you can hang a kettle 
on the moon's horn, it presages bad weather. To recount such 
sayings would be tedious and unprofitable, for their name is legion. 
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With respect to the crescent of the new moon, it always sets upon 
its back, and this is most observable in the spring of the year, 
when the declination of the growing moon is more northerly than 
that of the sun. 

In respect to the various absurd ideas which we inherit from 
bygone ages, we may observe that Canada has had her full share of 
misrepresentation, and even at the hands of those from whom better 
things might have been expected. Steam, no doubt, has been a 
mighty instrument in dissipating error as well as in annihilating time 
and space, and bringing those together who were once put so far 
asunder. A few short years ago, this country was considered as a 
sort of Siberia, a region of frost and snow and thick ribb'd ice. This 
arose from the erroneous impressions caused by the early systems of 
geography formerly in use, and the absence of communication, and 
the scantiness of information respecting the country generally. 
The faulty notion respecting the climate alone, and which, no doubt, 
has had, and still has an injurious effect in retarding the progress of 
its settlement, is well known. Instances innumerable might be 
quoted on this head of climate in particular, which would form an 
apt appendage to Sir Thomas Brown's Book on “ Vulgar Errors.” 
Take the following example from Captain De Roos’ Travels, p. 142, 
143, published some years ago: “A friend of mine knew an instance 
of an ice-boat having crossed from York to Niagara (a distance of 
forty miles) in little more than three quarters of an hour.” A 
statement not at all questioned by his, reviewer, but matched by 
another drawing quite as literally upon the credulity of the reader. 
The celebrated Sydney Smith observes, “We might discover in 
Canada, or the West Indies, or the coast of Africa (mark the com- 
bination) a climate malignant enough or sufficiently sterile to avenge 
all the injuries inflicted on society by pickpockets, larcenists and 
petty felons.”—£d. Review for 1803. 

In a speech made by the late Mr. Roebuck in the House of Com- 
mons, on the Hudson's Bay question, occurs the following passage :— 
“When it was said that much of this district was unfit for human 
habitation, it should be remembered that France and Gaul were 
Once, in point of climate, what Canada is now . . . The descrip- 
tion of Paris in the time of Julian might now very well be applied 
to Quebec, and if the same circumstances had taken place in Canada, 
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that country would be as flourishing and fertile as any in the world,” 
The celebrated historian Allison, speaking on the same subject, 
observes, “In both provinces the same change has taken place which 
has been observed in Europe, and the climate every season becoming 
more mild, has undergone a change of 8° or 10° since the efforts of 
European industry were applied to the cultivation of their territory.” 
If such an improvement upon the annual mean were likely to take 
place, we might surely look forward to halcyon days. 

Without pursuing the subject further we have good reason to 
expect better views to prevail, especially since ample means have 
been afforded, both in material and men, of placing meteorological 
science on a firm basis, and in keeping pace with the spirit of the 
age, as far as Toronto is concerned. Many years ago, in a lecture 
delivered at Oakville, I took occasion to mention the excellent 
method adopted by the Regents of the High Schools in the State of 
New York, in requiring metrological reports from these institutions, 
and recommending the same plan. This, from whatever source, has 
been lately, to some extent carried out in Ontario. Without some 
such supplementary aid (for it is too much to expect that private 
individuals will put themselves to an outlay of time, cost and labor 
from a love of science in the abstract), any isolated efforts, however 
faithfully carried out, must necessarily be imperfect, and many 
important problems, for the solution of which long and widely 
extended observations, skilfully and energetically conducted, are 
indispensable, must remain undetermined. 
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THE SCOTT CENTENARY. 


[We here place on record two addresses which would have 
appeared in an earlier number of the Canadian Journal, had it 
been possible to find room for them. } 


THE GENIUS OF SCOTT. 
(An Address delivered by Pror. Danie Wirson, LL.D., at the Toronto Celebration of 
the Scott Centenary, 1871./ 

We meet today to mark with specially significant symbols the lapse of 
another century. Throughort the world-wide empire of our English race and 
tongue is being commemorated this day the fact that, one hundred years ago, 
there was born one whose genius has added to the world’s intellectual wealth, 
to its higher aims and achievements, in lines of research undreamt of by him 
whose genius thus lighted the way. Born in an age of progress; in that era of 
revolution which shook the thrones of Europe to their foundations, and proclaimed 
in thunder peals of warning and of promise that “old things were passing 
away” it was the specialty of Scott to be the minister of the old past. He 
was to sing “ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and tell the last Makar’s tale; to 
fix in all the enduring beauty of a sun-picture, by the light of his genius, 
fashions of old times that were soon to become as obsolete for us as the era of 
the mastodon, In an age in which the furor of political and social reconstruction 
eradicated with indiscriminating waste all that was old and venerable for the 
very reason that it was so, Scotland produced this apostle of wsthetic conser. 
vatism. While philosophy, emancipated from the shackles of superstition, too 
frequently marshalled igtellect in antagonism to all that is purest and noblest in 
the healthful instincts of the human soul, it was the fortune of Scott to be born 
in one of those virtuous households of the sober, sedate middle class of 
Presbyterian Scotland, so well described ere long in “ The Excursion” of his 
great contemporary :— 

* Pure livers were they all, austere and grave, 
And fearing God ; the very children taught 
Stern self-respect, a reverence for God's word, 
And an habitual prety, maintained 
With strictness scarcely known on English ground.” 

So the boy grew up in a healthy, kindly social element—not indeed to 
mature into the earnest piety, which, linked to his great genius, might have 
made of him another Knox, another Luther—“ the solitary monk who shook the 
world ;” but to exercise a very remarkable influence on its less vehement form 
of esthetic veneration. He was an antiquary almost from his cradle ; passionately 
conservative: venerated monks, minstrels, crusaders, kings; could see a certain 
poetry and beauty in the very Puritans that poets had loved to laugh at from 
the days of Ben Jonson to Butler; could discern how much that was heroic and 
chivalrous lurked under the rough home-spun of the peasant-martyrs of the 
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covenant; nay, at length, carried conservative veneration to such transcendental 
heights that, with a loyalty most genuinely devout, he bowed himself in the 
house of Rimmon, and did worship with an enthusiasm beyond all ridicule to 
that most unheroic embodiment of kingship, George the Fourth. 

But the veneration which embraced with such devout comprehensiveness, 
elements so diverse, had its origin in higher sources than a mere antiquarian 
reverence for the past, Scott was a true poet. The dreams of his boyhood 
already bodied forth the forms of things unseen; and imagination busied itself 
with the fantasies of a world of its own creating. He lisped in numbers; and 
his biogragher has preserved for us a kindly glimpse of old home sympathies 
amid which the young poet wrought. A little piece of verse, penned in a 
boyish hand, when but eleven years of age, was found after his death, folded up 
and inscribed in his mother’s hand.—* My Walter's first lines.” Yet the 
vigorous, life-depicting powers, which were ere long to “hold as ‘twere the 
mirror up to nature,” were of no hot-bed prematurity of growth. His fine, 
spirited rendering of Burger's strange weird ballad of Lenore—his true assay 
piece as a poet, was not produced until his twenty-sixth year. He was not 
forced into premature manhood like Scotland's great peasant; either by the 
harsh necessities of poverty, or by the overmastering temptations of unbridled 
passion. All his early surroundings were healthy and healthful; and he grew 
up that strange compound of shrewd, sagacious, worldly common-sense; and of 
romantic, visionary longings after a lost golden age of his own fancy’s creation: 
which wrought for him and for us the heroic tragedy of his life. 

As a poet, Scott has not only been eclipsed by the splendour of his more 
brilliant prose romance; but he continues even now to be estimated below 
his worth He is a poet of the old Homeric school,—graphic, truthful, 
natural, His virtues and his faults alike protect him from the subtleties of that 
metaphysical school begot amid the throes of the French revolution,—including 
the greatest names among the poets of the past generation,—who seem all beset 
by the same strange desire to upbuild the whole philosophy of human thought, 
wrecked in the convulsions of that wild revolt, which has repeated itself in a 
communistic reign of terror under our own eyes, As a poet, Scott had none of 
the tragic earnestness and profundity of Shakspeare—with whom, in his prose 
writings, he is more fitly paralleled. But he has a true eye for all the pathos 
and sublimity of inanimate nature, and, with artistic power, recreates for us the 
vision of beauty: the streams and mountains of his native land; “‘ Sweet 
Teviot by her silver tide ;” or Ochil’s mountains in the morning rays, when 

** As each heathy top they kissed 
it gleamed « purple amethyst.” 
And with all this was linkod the passionate fervour of a warm Scottish heart, 
for which every rock and glen, every hill and valley of his native land was dear 
as the temple shrine of Jerusalem to the exiled Hebrew by the waters of 
Babylon. 

A century unrivalled in heroic deeds and national triumphs, fills the completed 
eycle between that birth which we commemorate and this centenary day. The 
political map of Europe has been recast; its intellectual and moral statics have 
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undergone no less radical changes. Monarchies have become republics and 
republics empires. Philosophers and poets have triumphed in the intellectual 
arena; while soldiers have rivalled them in deeds on which the fate of nations 
hung. Patriots have recalled the acts of Wallace and Tell by like self-sacrificing 
heroism ; and statesmen have been found equal to the perils of Europe's darkest 
hour. Yet among all who bore a part in this memorable century, Burns alone 
has yet challenged that recognition which with like cordiality we now accord to 
Scott. 

It is well that Time's irrevocable flight should thus be associated with the 
noblest among those who have passed away. A hundred years ago, this birth- 
day which now, by acclamation of the civilized world, 

“ In golden letters should be set 
Among the high tides in the calendar,” 
had its interests limited to one little family circle in the College Wynd of old 
Edinburgh; as in some unheeded cradle now, perchance, lies the poet or 
the hero of the new century. Civic reform has swept away, not the 
house alone, but the antique wynd, from g ther tic sites of Scott’s own 
romantic town; and the pilgrim has to seek his fitter memorial where the Tweed 
murmurs past Dryburgh’'s ruined aisle, He has gone to join the great immortals; 
but the world is richer by the Romancer's tale, and better for the Minstrel’s lay. 
It is the fittest place to associate with the memory of him, who in an age of 
revolt against the effete relics of a worn-out feudalism, recalled it to a wise 








reverence for all that is noble and heroic in the past. It is a worthy shrine for 
Scotland's romantic poet, where, in his own native soil, and by the stream he 
loved so well, he is laid to rest under the ruined abbey, with the ashes of his 
sires, and the last of his line. 


**Call it not vain: they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 
Who say, —tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the deported bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave.” 
So the minstrel himself sang while life and hope were young ; and when all ite 
brightest visions had long faded into the light of common day, his final wish was 
gratified when the gentle ripple of the Tweed was alone audible as he breathed 
his last. To him, the idea—to which the Scot had yielded, under the schooling 
of stern necessity, in all ages—of emigration to such a land as this in which we 
ow recall his name and fame, involved all that is most tragic in an enforced 
exile: and he gives expresson to it in words wonderfully suggestive to us now. 
As Fitz Eustace responds to Marmion’s call for some lay to beguile the time, the 
poet exclaims :— 
“ Such have I heard in Scottish land 
Rise from the busy harvest band, 
When falls before the mountaineer 
On lowland plain the ripen'd ear. 
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Oft have I listen'd and stood still 

As it came softened up the hill, 

And deer 'd it the lament of men 

Who languish'd for their native glen ; 
And thought how sad would be the sound 
On Susquehannah’s swampy ground, 
Kentacky's wood-encumbered brake, 

Or wild Ontario's boundless lake, 

When heart-sick exiles in the strain 
Recall'd fair Scotland's hills again.” 

And here now, by the shores of wild Ontario's boundless lake, in no swampy 
jungle or cumbered brake, but amid all the appliances of modern civilization, 
a century afler that poet's birth, we recall fair Scotland's old historic landscape 
in association with the poet’s name who in the young hey-day of pride and hope 
exclaimed in the familiar lines of his Minstrel :— 

“ Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said 
This is my own, my native land?” 
And in whom, more than a quarter of a century thereafter, returning from 
bootless wanderings, shattered alike in mind and body: the poet-soul of the Last 
of the Minstrels flashed up into momentary fire at the gleam of his native 
mountains and the music of his native stream. 

As a poet, Scott occupied no mean place amid the galaxy of genius which 
marked his era with an intellectual wealth, surpassed only by that of the 
the Elizabethan age. As a novelist he remains unrivalled by all who have 
basked in the light of his genius, as by those whose works delighted elder 
generations with their gifted but impure romance. Yet looking to all that 
there was in Scott of masculine vigour, sagacious wisdom, shrewd practical 
sense, and genuine intellectual power, | cannot think he was true to the great 
gifts entrusted to him. He never “‘took unto the height the measure of himself,” 
that, like Milton, he might create that which posterity would not willingly let 
die. Apollo's heavenly steed had been given to him, harnessed and bridled to 
his will, that he might soar to all the loftiest heights at his poetic behest, 
Apollo's lightnings had been entrusted to him in an age when millions of the 
embruted and down-trodden nations were longing and watching for the dawn. 
He dealt with the divine gift as though it were the merest merchandise of the 
trading mart; the paltry pelf of the exchequer ; a means for accumulating acres, 
building storehouses and barns; and creating the poor mockery of a modern 
antique: that melancholy anachronism of genius, the Barony of Abbotsford. 
No one saw the folly of all this more keenly than himself, or langhed at it in 
more genial and hearty fashion, as ir his Baron of Bradwardine and Laird of 
Monkbarns. How was it that that shrewd, sagacious, thoroughly practical 
intellect succumbed to such folly? There are points in the inner life of the 
minstrel-noyelist which have yet to be cleared up, ere he wholly cease to be for 
us still the Great Unknown. The secret of Scott's life has been purposely 
obscured. The laboured efforts of his biographer to shift on Ballantyne and 
others the blame of his bankruptcy and financial ruin have been seen through. 
But other points await the truthfal handling of the impartial biographer 
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Pardon me if I detain you a moment to indicate what appears to me to be the 
key to all this misdirection of a great and noble genius. Scott was eminently 
domestic in his tastes; kindly, genial, replete with all hearty sociality. No 
pictures of domestic life are pleasanter tan those in which we see him helping 
with simplest appliances the economic details of youthful bouse-keeping for his 
daughter and son-in-law. He seems the very man to have basked in the sunshine 
of the domestic hearth, and exclaimed with Burns :— 
** Princes and lords are but the breath of kings. 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

How was it that he yielded to such enslavement of a false ambition; stooped 
from the lofty vocation of genius; and followed the ignis fatuus of a romantic 
dream to its bitter awakening? In his twenty-sixth year, when he had just 
produced his ‘ Lenore’; but while, as yet, no one dreamt of the genius that lay 
concealed within him, we glean, from his own, and other letters, glimpses of an 
attachment to a lady of his own social circle, in whom, as by-and-by appeared, 
he had misconstrued friendly greetings into the response of love. She married 
another. The disappointed lover did as many another has since done: gulped 
down his agony in a long solitary ride,—through scenes afterwards immortalized 
in his ‘ Lady of the Lake ;'—and, ere long, married in haste the first attractive 
woman he met: Miss Charlotte Margaret Charpentier, daughter of a French 
refugee. Unless I am deceived, I have seen and conversed with the lady of 
Scott's early love; anoble, bigh-principled woman, who “peradventure had she 
seen him first, might have made this, and that other world, another world for 
him.” There is no time to dwell on this now. But enough is known—and 
much even may be gleaned amid all the reticence of Lockhart’s biography,—to 
show how, cheated of the kindly simplicities of a domestic life most suited to 
his genial nature, Scott yielded to the dream of his later fancies, and sold his 
birthright of genius for the tawdry shams of Rouge Dragon and the Lord Lyon 
King of an obsolete pedantry. 

Amid all his undoubted estimation of fame at its full worth, Scott wrote with 
no lofty aim; scarcely with a higher purpose than to please others, and make 
money for himself; and yet his great genius could not remain inoperative on his 
own, or on later ages, It is wonderful indeed, considering how poor was the 
aim he consciously set before himself, how great have been the fruits of his 
genius. It is difficult for us now fully to realize all that that elder generation 
felt and enjoyed in the resuscitation of the old life of by-gone centuries which 
Scott wrought for them, Tle literature of which it is the type is wholly the 
creation of his genius. As when Colambus had opened up the gates of the West, 
and revealed this long lost Atlantis to the men of his time, it was easy to follow 
in his wake; so this master’s art is now free to all; and the modern apprentice 
has already forgotten to whom it is due. The old past appeared before that 
young present with a life as vigorous as its own. There they were; the old 
knights and dames, minstrels and men-at-arms, rough moss-troopers, gay 
cavaliers, grim roundheads and covenanters; royal crusader and sturdy com 
moner alike, in all the hardy nataralness of life. It was a world of literature as 
new and as real as that world which Columbus gave to Leon and Castile. How 
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much we owe to this is now dificult to exaggerate. A truth simple, but long 
forgotten flashed conviction into the minds of all men that history is the past- 
deeds of living men ; that the past was once a living present like our own. To 
Beott we owe the wonderful vitality of modern history. Hallam, Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Motley, Froude, have all kindled their torch at the same lambent flame. 
And to him is no less due the wonderful living spirit of modern archwology. 
Antiquarian research is no longer the old Dryasdust of trifling dilettanteism ; 
but the enlightened handmaid of history. Nay more: with that reanimation of 
old borderers and cavaliers, of knights and crusading barons, began the faith in 
the possibility of a resuscitated past, which has led us back, step by step, from 
historic to prehistoric man; Lyell and Huxley, Lubboch and Worsaae, De 
Perthes, Keller, Morlot and Lartet have each caught inspiration from the genius 
of Scott; and learned 
* To seize events as yet unknown to man, 
And dart his soul into the dawning plan.” 


It was the wonderful blending of the poet and the antiquary ;—things previously 
deemed more irreconcileable than fire and water,—which thus breathed life into 
the dead ashes of the past, and lifted for us the hoary skirts of time. All this 
and much more we owe to the genius of Scott. A poet of the old Homeric 
school, a brother of the free minstrel of the brookside and public highway, of 
the genial sunshine of human sympathy ; he not only rejected the subtieties of 
Coleridge's and Shelley's metaphysical verse, and the morbid anatomisings of 


Byron's subjecive mind and vicious heart ; but he breathed into the literature of 
fiction a healthful moral atmosphere which has revolutionized the republic 
of letters far more thoroughly than all the changes yet wrought on the body 
politic, To his healthful sympathies the quiet glow of the sunset was grander 
than the lurid blaze of the lightning, and the rosy gleam of the dawn or the 
broad beauty of the noon more impressive than the tempest’s gloom. His 
antique fancies blended harmoniously with his pure poetic taste, and made him 
delight in reanimating the living landscape with a life of the past as real and 
vital as its own. Should the influences of this centenary celebration revive the 
study of Scott asa poet, it will not lead to any exaggerated estimate of his 
worth, for as such he can claim no place alongside of the few great poets of all 
time ; but it will recall us to the familliar study of one who had a true poet's 
eye for the beauty and the poetry of simple nature; the beauty and the poetry 
that lie about us all, here and everywhere, had we but, like him, “the vision and 
the faculty divine.” And if such be the case it will supply an antidote not 
wholly unneeded in the age which rejoices in the genius of Browning and 
Tennyson. 

Such, however inadequately presented to you, are some of the enduring 
influences which we owe to the genius of Scott: and therefore it is fitting that 
here, in the capital of this young Canadian province, as throughout the world. 
wide empire won to itself by the Anglo-Saxon race; and beyond it in other 
lands and among other tongues; we gather to commemorate the birth, one 
hundred years ago, of one who, by his writings, has added to the world’s true 
wealth, an El Dorado more precious than that of Ophir or Peru; by the 
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enkindling power of his genius has revealed to younger generations realities 
more marvelous than all the wonders of romance; and lighted the way to 
substantial triumphs grander than the brightest dreams of Faerie Minstrelsy. 


THE LAMPS OF FICTION. 
(An Address delivered by Paor. Gotpwin Situ, at the Toronto Celebration of the 
Scott Centenary, 1871.) 

Ruskin has lighted seven lamps of Architecture, to guide the steps of the 
architect in the worthy practice of his art. It seems time that some lamps 
should be lighted to guide the steps of the writer of Fiction. Think what the 
influence of novelists now is, and how some of them use it. Think of the multi- 
tudes who read nothing but novels; and then look into the novels which they 
read. I have seen a young man’s whole library consisting of thirty or forty of 
those paper-bound volumes, which are the bad tobacco of the mind. In England 
I looked over three railway book-stalls in one day, There was hardly a novel 
by an author of any repute on one of them. They were heaps of nameless 
garbage, commended by tasteless, flaunting woodcuts, the promise of which was 
no doubt well kept within. Fed upon such food daily, what will the mind of a 
nation be? I say that there is no flame at which we can light the Lamp of 
Fiction purer or brighter than the genius of him in honour to whose memory 
we are assembled here to-day, Scott does not moralize. Heaven be praised 
that he does not. He does not set a moral object before him, nor lay down 
moral rules, But his heart, brave, pure and true, is a law to itself; and by 
studying what he does we may find the law for all who follow his calling. If 
seven lamps have been lighted for architecture, Scott will light as many for 
fiction. 

Tue Laur or Reatrty.—The novelist must ground his work in a faithful 
study of human nature. There was a popular writer of romances, who, it was 
said, used to go round to the fashionable watering places to pick up characters, 
That was better than nothing. There is another popular writer who, it seems, 
makes voluminous indices of men and things, and draws on them for his 
material. This also is better than nothing. For some writers, and writers dear 
to the circulating libraries too, might, for all that appears in their works, lie in 
bed all day and write by night under the excitement of green tea, Creative 
art, I suppose, they call this, and it is creative art with a vengeance. Not so 
Scott. The human nature which he paints, he had seen in all its phases, gentle 
and simple; in burgher and shepherd, Highlander, Lowlander, Borderer and 
Islesman ; he had come into close contact with it; he had opened it to himself 
by the talisman .of his joyous and winning presence; he had studied it 
thoroughly with a clear eye and an all-embracing heart. And when his scenes 
are laid in the past, he has honestly studied the history. The history of his 
novels is, perhaps, not critically accurate, not up to the mark of our present 
knowledge, but in the main it is sound and true. Sounder and more true than 
that of many professed historians, and even than that of his own historical 
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works, in which he sometimes yields to prejudice, while in his novels he is lifted 
above it by his loyalty to his art. 

Tux Lamp or Ipeaurry.—The materials of the novelist must be real; 
they must be gathered from the field of humanity by his actual obser- 
vation. But they must pass through the crucible of the imagination ; 
they must be idealized. The artist is not a photographer, but a painter 
He must depict not persons but humanity, otherwise he forfeits the artist's 
name, and the power of doing the artist's work in our hearts. When we see a 
novelist bring out a novel with one or two good characters, and then, at the 
fatal bidding of the booksellers, go on manufacturing his yearly volume, and 
giving us the same character or the same few characters over and over again, 
we may be sure that he is without the power of idealization. He has merely 
photographed what he has seen, and his stock is exhausted. It is wonderful 
what a quantity of the mere lees of such writers, more and more watered down, 
the circulating libraries go on complacently circulating, and the reviews com- 
placently reviewing. Of course, this power of idealization is the great gift of 
genius, It is that which distinguishes Homer, Shakespeare, and Walter Scott 
from ordinary men. But there is also a moral effort in rising above the easy 
work of mere description to the height of heart. Need it be said that Scott is 
thoroughly ideal as well as thoroughly real? There are vague traditions that 
this man and the other was the original of some character in Scott. Bat who 
can point out the man of whom a character in Scott is a mere portrait? No 
more than you can point out a case of servile delineation in Shakespeare, Scott's 
characters are never monsters or caricatures. They are full of nature; but it is 
universal nature. Therefore they have their place in the universal heart, and 
will keep that place for ever. And mark that even in his historical novels he is 
still ideal. Historical romance is a perilous thing. The fiction is apt to spoil 
the fact, and the fact the fiction; the history to be perverted and the romance 
to be shackled; daylight to kill dreamlight, and dreamlight to kill daylight. 
But Scott takes few liberties with historical facts and characters; he treats 
them with the costume and the manners of the period, as the background of the 
picture. The personages with whom he deals freely are the Peverils and the 
Nigels ; and these are his own lawful property, the offspring of his own imagin- 
ation, and belong to the ideal, . 

Tue Lame or Impartiauity.—The novelist must look on humanity with- 
out partiality or prejudice. His sympathy, like that of the historian, 
must be unbounded, and untainted by sect or party. He must see every- 
where the good that is mixed with evil, the evil that is mixed with good. 
And this he will not do unless his own heart is right. It is in Scott's historical 
novels that his impartiality is most severely tried and is most apparent; though 
it is apparent in all his works, Shakespeare was a pure dramatist; nothing but 
art found a home in that lofty, smooth idealistic brow. He stands apart not 
only from the political and religious passions but from the interests of his time, 
hardly seeming to have any historical surroundings, but to shine like a planet 
suspended by itself in the sky. So it is with that female Shakespeare in minia- 
ture, Miss Austen. But Scott took the most intense interest in the political 
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struggles of his time. He was a fiery partisan; a Tory in arms against the 
French Revolution. In his account of the coronation of George IV, a passionate 
worship of monarchy breaks forth, which, if we did not know his noble gature, 
we might call slavish. He sacrificed ease, and at last life, to his feudalistic 
aspirations. On one occasion he was even carried beyond the bounds of 
propriety by his opposition to the Whig chief. The Cavalier was his politica) 
ancestor, the Covenanter the ancestor of his political enemy, The idols which 
the Covenanting iconoclast broke were his. He would have fought against the 
first revolution under Montrose, and against the second under Dundee. Yet he 
is perfectly, serenely just to the opposite party Not only is he just, he is 
sympathetic. He brings out their work, their valour, such grandeur of character 
as they have, with all the power of his art, making no distinction in this respect 
between friend and foe, If they have a ridiculous side he uses it for the 
purposes of his art, but genially, playfully, without malice. If there was a 
laugh left in the Covenanters, they would have laughed at their own portraits as 
painted by Scott, He shows no hatred of anything but wickedness itself, Such 
a novelist is a most effective preacher of liberality and charity: he brings our 
hearts nearer to the Impartial Father of us all, 


Tne Lawr or Iurersonatity.—Personality is lower than partiality. Dante 
himself is open to the suspicion of partiality: it is said, not without 
apparent ground, that he puts into hell the enemies of the political cause 
which, in his eyes, was that of Italy and God. A legend tells that Leonardo 
da Vinci was warned that his divine picture of the Last Supper should 
fade, because he had introduced his personal enemy as Judas, and thus 
desecrated art by making it serve personal hatred. The legend must be 
false. Leonardo had too grand a soul. A wretched woman in England, 
at the beginning of the last century, Mrs. Manley, systematically employed 
fiction as a cover for personal libel; but such an abuse of art as this could be 
practised or countenanced only by the vile. Novelists, however, often debase 
fiction by obtruding their personal vanities, favovritisms, fanaticisms and 
antipathies. I saw, the other day, a novel, the author of which brings himself 
in almost by name as a heroic character, with a description of his own personal 
appearance, residence, and habits, as fond fancy paints them to himself. There 
is a novelist, who is a man of fashion, and who makes the age of the heroes in 
his successive novels advance with his own, so that at last we shall have irresis- 
tible fascination at four score years and ten, But the commonest and the most 
mischievous way in which personality breaks out is pamphleteering under the 
guise of fiction, One novel is a pamplet against lunatic asylums, another against 
model prisons, a third against the poor law, a fourth against the government 
offices, a fifth against trades’ unions, In these pretended works of imagination, 
facts are coined in support of a crotchet or antipathy with all the license of 
fiction ; calumny revels without restraint, and no cause is served but that of 
falsehood and injustice. A writer takes offence at the excessive popularity of 
athletic sports; instead of bringing out an accurate and conscientious treatise 
to advocate moderation, he lets fly a novel, painting the typical boating man as a 
seducer of confiding women, the betrayer of his friend, and the murderer of his 


6 
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wife. Religious zealots are very apt to take this method of enlisting imagin- 
ation, as they think, on the side of truth. I remember a high Anglican novel in 
which the Papist was eaten alive by rats, and the Rationalist and Republican 
were slowly scathed in molten lead, the fate of each being, of course, a just judg- 
ment of heaven on those who presumed to differ from the author, Thus the 
voice of morality is confounded with that of tyrannical petulance and self-love. 
Not only is Scott not personal, but we cannot conceive his being so. We cannot 
think it possible that he should degrade his art by the indulgence of egotism, or 
crotchets, or petty piques. Least of all can we think it possible that his high 
and gallant nature should use art as a cover for striking a foul blow. 


Tae Laur or Purrry.—l heard Thackeray thank Heaven for the purity of 
Dickens. 1 thanked Heaven for the purity of a greater than Dickens, Thackeray 
himself. We may all thank Heaven for the purity of one still greater than either, 
Sir Walter Scott. I say still greater morally, as well as in power as an artist, 
because in Thackeray there is cynicism, and cynicism, which is not good in the 
great writer, becomes very bad in the little reader, We know what most of the 
novels were before Scott, We know the impurity half-redeemed of Fielding, the 
unredeemed impurity of Smollett, the lecherous leer of Sterne, the coarseness 
even of Defoe. Parts of Richardson himself could not be read by a woman 
without a blush. As to French novels, Carlyle says of one of the most famous 
of the last century that after readiug it you ought to wash seven times in 
Jordan; but after reading the French novels of the present day, in which lewd- 
ness is sprinkled with sentimental rosewater, and deodorized but by no means 
disinfected, your washings had better be seventy times seven. There is no justi- 
fication for this ; it is mere pandering, under whatever pretences to evil propen- 
sities ; it makes the divine art of Fiction procuress to the Lords of Hell. If our 
established morality is in any way narrow and unjust, appeal to Philosophy, not 
to Comus; and remember that the mass of readers are not philosophers. Cole- 
ridge pledges himself to find the deepest sermons under the filth of Rabelais ; 
but Coleridge alone finds the sermons while everybody finds the filth. Impure 
novels have brought and are bringing much misery on the world. Scott's purity 
is not that of cloistered innocence and inexperience. It is the manly purity of 
one who had seen the world, mingled with men of the world, known evil as well 
as good; but who being a true gentleman abhorred filth, and teaches us to 
abhor it too, 


Tux Lar or Humanrry.—One day I see our walls placarded with the 
advertising woodcut of a sensation novel, representing a girl tied to a 
table and a man cutting off her feet intow tub. Another day we are allured by 
@ picture of a woman sitting at a sewing-machine and a man seizing her behind 
by the hair, and lifting a club to knock her brains out. A French novelist 
stimulates your jaded palate by introducing a duel fought with butchers’ knives 
by the light of lanterns. One genius subsists by murder, as another does by 
bigamy and adultery. Scott would have recoiled from the blood as well as from 
the ordure ; he would have allowed neither to defile his noble page. He knew 
that there was no pretence for bringing before a reader what is merely horrible ; 
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that by doing so you only stimulate passions as low as licentiousness itself; the 
passions which were stimulated by the gladiatorial shows in degraded Rome, 
which are stimulated by the bull-fights in degraded Spain; which are stimulated 
among ourselves by exhibitions the attraction of which really consists in their 
imperilling human life. He knew that a novelist had no right even to introduce 
the terrible except for the purpose of exhibiting human heroism, developing 
character, awakening emotions, which when awakened dignify and save from 
harm. It is want of genius and of knowledge of their craft that’ drives novel- 
ists to outrage humanity with horrors, Miss Austen can interest and even 
excite you as much with the little domestic adventures of Emma as some of her 
rivals can with a whole Newgate calendar of guilt and gore, 


Tae Lawe or Curvatay.—Of this briefly. Let the writer of fiction 
give us humanity in all its phases, the comic as well as the tragic, 
the ridiculous as well as the sublime; but let him not lower the standard 
of character or the aim of life. Shakespeare does not. We delight in 
his Falstaffs and in his clowns as well as in his Hamlets and Othellos; 
but he never familiarizes us with what is base and mean. The noble and 
chivalrous always holds its place as the aim of true humanity in his ideay 
world. I am not sure that Diekens is free from blame in this respect; that 
Pickwickianism has not in some degree familiarized the generation of Englishmen 
who have been fed upon it with what is mean,—not chivalrous, to say the 
least—in conduct, as well as with slang in conversation. But Scott, like Shake- 
speare, wherever the thread of his fiction may lead him, always keeps before 
himself and us the highest ideal which he knew—the ideal of a gentleman, If 
anyone says these are narrow bounds wherein to confine fiction, I answer there 
has been room enough within them for the highest tragedy, the deepest pathos, 
the broadest humour, the widest range of character, the most moving incidents 
that the world has ever enjoyed. There has been room within them for all the 
kings of pure and healthy fiction—for Homer, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Scott, “Farewell, Sir Walter,” says Carlyle at the end of his essay, “ farewell, 
Sir Walter, pride of all Scotchmen.” Scotland has said farewell to her mortal 
son. But all humanity welcomes him as Scotland’s noblest gift to her, and 
crowns him, as on this day, one of the heirs of immortality. 








[352] 


THE LATE REV. CHARLES DADE. 


The late Rev. Charles Dade, of Georgetown, Esquesing, was a man of unusual 
attainments in science and general learning. At the University of Cambridge 
he obtained a high wrangler’s degree in the Mathematical Triy os, distinguishing 
himself also, at the same time, in a marked manner, in the examination for Clas- 
sical Honours. This was in 1825, “ Challis’s Year;" the year when Challis, the 
still surviving Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, 
was senior wrangler. Immediately after obtaining his degree, Mr. Dade was 
elected a fellow of Gonville and Caius College, where, as the lists show, several of 
his own name had preceded him in that honourable position. In 1826 he gained 
the “ Members’ Prize,” a distinction greatly desired at Cambridge, and attained 
only by first-rate scholars. It is one of four annual prizes, given by the Repre- 
sentatives in Parliament of the University, for Dissertations in Latin Prose, which 
are read publicly by the prizemen in the Senate-house on a day appointed near 
to the Commencement. In the catalogue of Members’ Prizemen are, in recent 
years, the names of Hugh James Rose, Scholefield, George Long, Howson, A.J. B. 
Hope, Ellicott, dc. Mr. Dade's Essay was afterwards printed in full, in the 
Classical Journal for March and June, 1827, published by A. J. Valpy, London. 
Prior to his appointment in 1529, as Mathematical Master in Upper Canada 
College, Mr. Dade had been connected with Elizabeth College, Guernsey, where 
he attracted the notice of Sir John Colborne, who was, at the time, Lieutenant 
Governor of Guernsey. 


The early alumni of Upper Canada College will have observed, not without 
emotion, the decease of their old instructor. His memory will continue to be to 
them in the future, what in every review of the past it has already been, one of 
their valued recollections. Agsin and again have they discovered by experience 
that the foundations of science laid in their minds by their first master in mathe- 
matics, were solid and trustworthy. Again and again, in their intercourse with 
men, have they felt the abiding effect for good on themselves, of the sterling 
honesty ‘and blunt straightforwardness which so conspicuously characterized 
their former guide and friend. Perhaps, in the severe temperatare of the 
**Mathematical Master's room,” in the olden time, kept in winter, as will be 
remembered, as little above freezing as possible, some of our eminent engineers 
and explorers of new districts had tested for the first time that power of endaur- 
ance, and that capacity for solving problems under difficulties, which have contri- 
buted to their success; a power and a capacity brought prominently out, perhaps 
also for the first time, in some one or other of the memorable tramps laboriously 
undertaken on the ice of Toronto bay, or elsewhere, in company with their iron- 
sinewed teacher, whilst being shown by him practically how to run base-lines 
and take angles, and measure the altitude of the sun and other objects. Besides 
being a vigorous and accurate thinker, Mr. Dade was, to the close of his career, 
an indefatigable and very literal manual worker. On his farm near Oakville, to 
which he withdrew when he resigned his mastership in Upper Canada College 
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about the year 1837, some very remarkable trenches and dykes for drainage 
purposes, excavated by the might of his own arm, will be recalled. 

Papers of permanent value, by Mr. Dade, on the Law of Storms, and on the 
Cholera Seasons of 1832 and 1834, are preserved in Volumes five and seven, 
respectively, of the second series of the Canadian Journal, A note by him on 
some Indian remains in the township of Beverley, in Volume one of the first series 
of the same journal, is characteristic for its brevity and directness ; suggestive, in 
its style, of letters from scientific country clergymen to Sylvanus Urban, in the 
palmy days of that early promoter of useful knowledge. A valuable contribution 
on the Meteorology of Toronto and its vicinity, by the same hand, was also very 
recently communicated to the Canadian Institute. Mr, Dade's Tables of Obser- 
vations on our local physical phenomena, carefully made from 1881 downwards, 
are held by the authorities at the Toronto Observatory to be of special impor- 
tance, as appertaining to a period of which no other records of the kind are extant. 
Mr. Dade died on the morning of the 2nd instant (May, 1872), at his residence 
in Georgetown, Esquesing, in his 70th year, having been born June 20th, 1802,— 
at Yarmouth, in Norfolk, Soon after his retirement from Upper Canada College, 
he married a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Phillips, formerly Vice-Principal of that 
institution, At Oakville, Stewartown and Georgetown, he undertook, without 
emolument, occasional clerical duty, and devoted a portion of his time to the 
preparation of young men for the Universities, &c. 


The prize dissertation above referred to fills sixteen closely-printed octavo 


pages in the Classical Journal. It is an admirably-sustained discussion, in 
pure, easy-flowing Latin, of the most striking points in which modern men 
have the advantage of their predecessors in the by-gone ages. (Quibusnam 
precipue artibus recentiores antiquos exsuperant?) It is thrown into the form 
of a conversation between the author and a friend; in the manner of Cicero. 
The friend is a Q. Cwpio. (The name Cwpio occurs in the De Finibus.) His 
character is thus drawn: “Erat autem is Cepio, qui naturalem suam ingenii 
bonitatem, assidua exercitatione et probatissimorum scriptorum tractatione ita 
perpolierat, ut difficile pronunciatu esset, doctrine ubertate magis an judicii 
subtilitate prestaret, Neque ille, uti multorum mos est, nihil nisi quod sacrarat 
antiquitas admirari, neque se recentiorum terminis circumscribere solebat sed 
nova cum veteribus comparando, quid in quoque genere optimum esset studiose 
anguirere.” The first portion of the conversation is supposed to be carried on 
between the friends while walking up and down together on the sea-shore, after 
supper. The scene is thus described: “In marinum littus concessimus (distat 
enim non longe a Cepionis villa), et lentis ibi passibus progredientes, Lune in 
placido equoris sinu dormientis mite et tremulum jubar, celumque stellis undique 
ardentibus illuminatnm, taciti per aliquod tempus contemplati sumus, dum fluc- 
tuum littoribus alludentium strepitus grato murmure mulcebat aures.” For the 
second portion of the conversation the friends adjourn to the house: “Sed visne,” 
Cepio says, “quoniam satis quidem, ut opinor, ambulatum est, et vespertina 
heecce frigora, ut ait poeta, parum cautos ledere solent, locum mutemus, quodque 
reliquum est hujus questionis intra domesticos parietes conficiamus? Que cum 
dixisset, domum revertimus et posteaquam nos in cenaculum contulissemus, 
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ibique consedissemus, tum Cwpio; Jam gravioribus,” &c. After a masterly com- 
parison of the condition in early ages of Philosophy, Natural and Moral, of 
Science, Inventions, Arts, Historical Composition, Criticism, Oratory, Poetry, 
Painting Sculpture, Architecture and Music, with the same things in later times, 
conclusions are arrived at in these words: “ Ex rationibus igitur nostris hoc 
liquido constare arbitror, antiquitas palmam tribuendam esse in iis disciplinis, 
que ingenio et humaniorum studiorum facultate continentur; contra recentiori 
wtati in iis, que observandi ciucvurnitate, et investigandi diligentia, ex abditis 
Nature fontibus hauriuntur.” The modern application of steam, especially in 
navigation, is thus classically described: “Quanta vero rerum miracula ex 
aque vaporis usu nostra patrumque wtas machinata vidit! que perfecto mecum 
ipse reputans, vix admiratione satiari possum. Nam ut alia omittam omnia, quid 
hoc magnificentius excogitari queat, homines rem istam, qua nihil levius aut 
inanius est, ita arte sua ingenioque moderare potuisse, ut quas res Natura violen- 
tissimas genuit, earum dominatum tenentes, nullis non modo ventorum ac remigio 
presidiis adjuti, verum etiam adversus omnem maris ventorumque rabiem quem 
sibi proposuere portum, tuto eundem et facile consequi valerent. Quid enim hoc 
aliud est, nisi Naturw ipsi vim inferre, aut novam quasi Naturam in rebus 
efficere?” In a passage which treats of the poets, we observe “ Shakspeare” 
ingeniously metonymised into “ Enchespalus,”—the Homeric Eyxéomadoc, Spear- 
brandishing. Eprror. 


[The Proceedings of the Canadian Institute will be concluded in the next 
number of the Journal. } 
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TORONTO OF OLD: 


A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY THE REV. DR. SCADDING 


XLVL.—YONGE STREET—FROM CARLETON STREET TO YORKVILLE—(Continued), 

The residue of the Sandchill-rise that is still to be discerned westward of Yonge Street has its 
winsome name, Clover Hill, from the designation borne by the home of Captain Elmaley, son of 
the Chief Justice, situate here. The house still stands, over-ehadowed by some fine oaks, relics 
of the natural woods. The rustic cottage-lorige, with diamond lattice windows, at the gate 
leading in to the original Clover Hill, was on the street a little further on. At the time of his 
decease, Captain Elmsley had taken up his abode in a building apart from the principal residence 
of the Clover Hill estate ; a building to which he had pleasantly given the name of Barnstable, 
as being in facta portion of the outbuildings of the homestead turned into a modest dwelling. — 
Barnstable was subsequently occupied by Mr. Maurice Scollard, a veteran attaché of the Bauk 
of Upper Canada, of Irish birth, remembered by all frequenters of that institution, and by others 
for numerous estimable traits of character, but especially for a gift of genuine quiet humour 
and wit, which at a touch was ever unfailingly ready to manifest itself in word or act, in some 
unexpected, amusing, genial way. Persons transacting business at the India House in London, 
when Charles Lamb was a book-keeper there, must have had the solemn routine of the place 
now and then curiously varied by a dry “‘aside” from the direction of his desk, Just so the 
habitués of the old Bank, when absorbed in a knotty question of finance, affecting themselves 
individually, or the institution, would oftentimes find themselves startled from their propriety 
by a droll view of the case, gravely suggested by a venerable personage sure to be somewhere 
near at hand busily engaged over a huge ledger 

They who in the mere fraction of a lifetime have seen in so many places the desert blossom as 
the rose, can with a degree of certainty, realize in their imagination what the whole country will 
one day be, even portiong of it which to the new comer seem at the first glance very unpromising. 
Our Saudhill here, which but as yesterday we beheld in its primeval condition, with no trace of 
human labour upon it except a few square yards cleared round a solitary Indian grave, to-day 
we see crowned along its crest for many a rood eastward and westward with comfortable villas 
and graceful pleasure-grounds. The history of this spot may serve to encourage all who at any 
time or anywhere are called in the way of duty to be the first to attack and rough-hew a forest- 
wild for the benefit of another generation. If need were to stay the mind of a newly-arrived 
immigrant friend wavering as to whether or not he should venture permanently to cast in his 
lot with us, we should be inclined to direct his regards, for one thing, to the gardens of an 
amateur, on the southern slope of the rise, at which we are pausing, where choice fruits and 
flowers are year after year produced equal to those grown in Kent and Devon; we should be 
inclined to direct his regards, perhaps likewise, to the amateur cultivator himself of those fruits 
and flowers, Mr. Phipps—a typical Englishman after a residentership in York and Toronto of 
half a century. 

On p. 267, the substance of the last ten lines of the upper paragraph relating to Mr. Durand, sen., 
should be modified as follows :—Nearly the whole of the eastern moiety of the present city of 
Hamilton was originally his. He represented the united counties of Wentworth and Halton in 
several Parliaments up to 1822. A political journal, entitled The Bee, moderate and reasonable 
in tone, was, up to 1812, edited and published by him in the Niagara District, Mr. Durand, 
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senior, died in 1835, at Hamilton, where he filled the post of County Registrar. His eldest son 
Mr. James Durand, when, in 1517, member for Halton, enjoyed the distinction of being expelled 
from the House of Assembly. A Parliament had just expired. He offered some strictures on 
its proceedings, in an address to his late constituents. The new House, which embraced many 
persons who had been members of the previous Parliament, was persuaded to vote the Address 
to the electors of Halton a libel, to exclade its author from the House, and to commit him to 
prison. His instant re-election by the county of Halton was of course secured. We observe 
from the evidence of Mr. James Durand before the celebrated Grievance Committee of 1835, 
that he was an early advocate of a number of the changes which have since been carried into 
effect This Mr. Durand died m 1872 rston, where he was Registrar for the County of 
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Just before reaching the first concession-road, where Yorkville now begins, a fam ly residence 

of an ornamental suburban character, put up on the left by Mr. Lardner Bostwick, was the first 

of that class of building in the neighbourhood. His descendants still occupy it. Mr. Bostwick 

was an early property owner in York. The now important square acre at the south-east angle 

of the intersection of King Street and Yonge Street, regarded probably when selected, as a 
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mere site for a house and garden in the outskirts of the town, was his, The price paid for it 
was £100. Its value in 1872 may be £100,000 

The house of comparatively modern date, seen next after Mr. Bostwick, is associated with 
the memory of Mr. de Blaquiere, who occupied it before building for himself the tasteful 
residence, not far off, where he died; now the abode of Mr. John Heward. Mr. de Blaquiere 
was the youngest son of the fret Lord de Blaquiere, of Ardkill, in Ireland. He emigrated in 
1837, and was subsequently appointed to a seat in the Legislative Council of Upper Canada, 
In his youth he had seen active service as a midshipman. He was present at the battle of 
Camperdown in the Bounty, commanded by Captain Bligh. He was also in the Fleet at the 
Nore during the mutiny. He died suddenly here in his new house in 1860, agetl 76. His fine 
character and prepossessing outward physique are freshly remembered. Thus again and again 
have we to content ourselves with the interest that attaches not to the birth-places of men of 
note, as would be the case in older towns, but to their death-places. Who of those that have 
been born in the numerous domiciles that we pass are finally to be ranked as men of note, and 
as creators consequently of a sentimental interest in their respective birth-places, remains to 
be seen. In our portion of Canada there has been time for the application of the requisite test 
in only a very few instances 
XLVIL.—-YONGE STREET FROM YORKVILLE TO THE SECOND CONCESSION ROAD 

(DEER PARK) 

The Fir st Concession Road-line derived its modern name of Bloor Street from a former resident 
on its southern side, eastward of Yonge Street Mr. Bloor, as we have previously narrated, 
was for many years the landlord of the Farmers’ Arma, near the market place of York, an inn 
conveniently situated for the a mmodation of the agricultural publi Ov retiring from this 
eceupation with a good competency, he established a Brewery on an extensive scale in the 
ravine north of the first concession road. In conjunction with Mr Sheriff Jarvis, he entered 
successfully into a speculation on land, projecting and laying out the village of Yorkville, which 
narrowly escaped being Bloorville. That name was proposed: as also was Rosedale, after the 
Sheriff's homestead ; and likewise “Cumberland,” from the county of some of the surrounding 
inhabitants. The monosyllable ‘‘ Blore” would have sufficed, without having recourse to a 
hackneyed suffix That is the name of a spot in Staffordshire, famous for a great engagement 
in the wars between the Houses of Lancaster and York. But Yorkville was at last decided om 
an appellation preservative in part of the name just discarded in 1834 by Toronto. Mr. Bloor 
was an Englishman, respected by every one, That his name should have become permanently 
attached to the Northern Boulevard of the City of Toronto, a favourite thoroughfare, several 


miles in extent, is a curious fact which may be compared with the case of Pimlico, the famous 


west-end quarter of London. Pimlico has its name, it is said, from Mr. Benjamin Pimlico, for 


many years the popalar landlord of a hotel in the neighbourhood, Bloor Street was for a time 
known as St. Paul's road: also as the Sydenham road 

While crossing the First Concession Line, now in our northward journey, the moment comes 
back to us when on glancing along the vista to the eastward, formed by the road in that 
direction, we first noticed a chorch-spire on the right-hand or southern side. We had passed 
that way a day or two previous, and we were sure no such object was to be seen there then; 
and yet, unmistakeably now, there rose up before the eye a rather graceful tower and spire, of 
considerable altitude, complete trom base to apex, and coloured white. The fact was: Mr, 
J. G. Howard, a well-known local architect, had ingeniously constructed a tower of wood ine 
horizontal, or nearly horizontal, position in the ground close by, somewhat asa shipbuilder pute 
together “‘ the mast of some vast ammiral,” and then, after attending to the external finish of, 
at least, the higher portion of it, even to a coating of lime wash, had, in the space of a few 
hours, by means of convenient machinery raised it on end, and secured it, permanently in a 
vertical position. We gather some further particulars of the achievement from a contemporary 
account, The Yorkville spire was raised on the 4th of August, 1841. It was 85 feet high, 
composed of four entire trees or pieces of timber, each of that length, bound together pyra midi- 
cally, tapering from ten feet base to one foot at top, and made to receive a turned ball and 
weather-cock. The base was sunk in the ground until the apex was raised ten feet from the 
ground; and about thirty feet of the upper part of the spire was completed, coloured and 
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painted before the raising. The operation of raising commenced about 2 o'clock p.m., and 
about & in the evening, the spire and vane were seen erect, and appeared to those unacquainted 
with what was going on, to have risen amongst the trees, as if by magic. The work was 
performed by Mr. John Richey; the framing by Mr. Wetherell, and the raising was superin 
tended by Mr. Joseph Hill The plan adopted was this: throe gin-poles, as they are called, 
were erected in the form of a triangle: each of them was well braced, and tackles were rove at 
their tops: the tackles were hooked to strong straps about fifty feet up the spire, with nine 
men to each tackle, and four men to steady the end with following poles. It was raised in 
about four heurs from the commencement of the straining of the tackles, and had a very 
beautifal appearance whils sing. The whole operation, we have been told, was conducted as 
nearly as possible in siler the architect himself regulating by signs the action of the groups 
at the gin-poles, being himself governed by the plumb-line suspended in a high frame before him 
“No workman steel, bo ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm, the noiseless fabric sprung.” 

Perhaps Fontana’s exploit of setting on end the obelisk in front of St. Peter's, in Rome, sug 
gested the possibility of causing a tower and spire complete to be suddenly seen rising above 
the roof of the Yorkville St. Paul's. On an humble seale we have FPontana’s arrangements 
reproduced While in the men at the gin-poles worked in obedience to signs, we have the old 
Egyptians over in « mal achment of them indeed,—as seen in the old sculptures 
on the hanks of t 

The original St il vefore it acquired in this singular manner the dignified appurtenance 
of a steeple, waa a » low, harn-lik wooden building. Mr. Howard otherwise improved it, 
enlarging it by the addit ‘ on th ‘ de. When some twenty years later, viz, 
in 1861. t ew stone chu ' . the « «den structure was removed bodily to 
the west side of Yong ' Tee t 1¢ tower, curtailed, however, of its spire Wi 
have been informed that the fo ine \ } ty-five feet long, which formed the interior 


frame of the tower an “ire of 1841, were a present from Mr. Allan, of Moss Park; and that 


the Rev. Charles Mathews, occasionally officiating in St. Paul's, gave one hundred pounds in 


cash towards the expense of the ornamental addition now made to the edifice he history of 
another of Mr. Howard's erections « 1 St t e are perambulating, illustrates 
the rapid advance and expansion of arel iral ideas amongstus. In the case now referred 
to it was no shell of tember and deal-boards that was taken down, but a very handsome solid 
edifice of cut-stone, which might have endured for centuries The Bank of British North 
America, built by Mr. Howard, at the corner of Yonge Street and Wellington Street in 1843, 
was deliberately taken down, block by block, in 1871, and made to give place to a structure 
Which should be on a par in magnificence and altitude with the buildings put up by the other 
Banks. Mr. Howard's building, at the time of its erection, was justly regarded as a credit to 
the town. Its design was preferred by the directors in London to those sent in by several 
architects there. Over the principal entrance were the Royal Arms, exceedingly well carved in 
stone on a grand scale, and wholly disengaged from the wall; and conspicuous over the parapet 
above was the great scallop-shell, emblem of the gold-digger’s ocr upation, introduced by Sir 
John Soane, in the architecture of the Bank of England. 

The Cemetery, the gates and keeper's lodge of which, after crossing the concession road and 
advancing on our way northward, we used to see on the left, was popularly known as ‘‘ The 
Potter's Field "—‘“‘a place to bury strangers in.” Its official style was ‘‘The York General 
or Strangers’ Burying Ground.” In practice it was the Bunhill Fields of York--the receptacle 
of the remains of those whose friends declined the use of the St. James's charchyard and other 
early burial-plots. Walton's Directory for 1833, gives the following iuformation, which we 
transfer hither, as well for the slight degree of quaintoess which the narrative has acquired, 
as also on account of the familiar names which it contains. “ This institution,” Walton says, 
“owes its origin to Mr Carftae, junior. It comprises six acres of ground, and has a neat 
sexton’s house built close by the gate. The name of the sexton is John Wolstencroft, who keeps 
a registry of every person buried therein. Persons of all creeds and persons of no creed, are 
allowed burial in this cemetery: fees to the sexton, 5s. It was instituted in the fall of 1825, and 
incorporated by Act of Parliament, 30th January, 1826. It is managed by five trustees, who 
are choseu for life ; and in case of the death of any of them, a public meeting of the inhabitants 
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is called, when they elect a successor or successors in their place. The present trustees (18383) 
are Thomas Carfrac, jun., Thomas D. Morrison, Peter Paterson, John Ewart, Thomas Helliwell.’ 
Mr. Carfrae was for some years the Collector of Customs of the Port of York. The others were 
respectively the medical man, iron-merchant, builder, and brewer, so well known in the neigh- 
borhood.-—A remote requestered piece of ground in 1825, the Potter's Field in 1845 was more or 
less surrounded by buildings, and regarded as an iinpediment in the way of public improvement- 
Interments were accordingly prohibited, To some extent it has been cleared of human remains, 
and in dine time will be built over. Its successor and representative is the Toronto Necropolis, 
the trustees of which are empowered, after the lapse of twenty-one years, to sell the old burying- 
ground , 

Proceeding on, we were immediately opposite the Red Lion Tavern, anciently Tiers’, subse- 
quently Price's, on the east side ; a large and very notable halting-place for loaded teams after 
the tremendous struggle involved in the traverse of the Blue Hill ravine, of which presently. 
In old European lands, in times by-gone, the cell of a hermit, a monastery, a castle, became 
often the nucleus of a village or town, With us on the American continent, a convenient 
watering or baiting place in the forest for the wearied horses of a farmer's waggon or a stage- 
coach is the less romantic punctwm seliens for a similar issue. Thus Tiers’s, at which we have 
paused, may be regarded as the germ of the flourishing incorporation of Yorkville Manya 
now solitary way-station on our railroads will probably in hke manner hereafter prove a centre 
round which will be seen a cluster of human habitations. We discover from a contemporary 
Gazette that so early as 1808, previous, perhaps, to the establishment of the Red Lion on Yonge 
Street, Mr. Tiers had conducted a public house in the town of York. In the Gazette of June 13, 
1808, we have the following announcement. It has an English ring: ‘ Beefsteak and Beer 
House —The subscriber informs his friends and the public that he has opened a house of enter- 
tainment next door to Mr. Hunt's, where his friends will be served with victualing in good order, 
on the shortest notice, and ata cheap rate. He will furnish the best strong beer at 8d. New York 
currency per quart, if drank in his house, «nd 2s. 6d. New York currency per gallon if taken 
out. As he intends to keep a constant supply of racked beer, with a view not to injure the 
health of his customers, and for which he will have to pay cash, the very small profits at which 
he offers to sell, will put it out of his power to give credit, and he hopes none will be asked. 
N.B. He will immediately have entertainment for man and horse. Daniel Tiers. York, 12th 
January, 1808.” 

The singular Hotel de Ville which in modern times distinguishes Yorkville has a Flemish look. 
It might have strayed hither from Ghent. Nevertheless, as seen from numerous points of view, 
it cannot be characterized as picturesque, or in harmony with its surroundings. The shield of 
arms sculptured in stone apd set in the wall above the circular window in the front gable, pre- 
sonts the following charges arranged quarterly : a Beer-barrel, with an 8 below ; a Brick-mould, 
with an A below ; an Anvil, with a W below ; and a Jackplane, with a D below. In the centre, 
in a shield of pretence, is a Sheep's head, with an H below. These symbols commemorate the 
first five Councillors or Aldermen of Yorkville at the time of its incorporation in 1853, and their 
trades or callings; the initials being those respectively of the surnames of Mr. John Severn, 
Mr. Thomas Atkinson, Mr. James Wallis, Mr. James Dobson, and Mr. Peter Hutty. Over the 
whole, as a crest, is the Canadian Beaver. 

The road which enters from the west, a little way on, calls up memories of Russell-hill, 
Davenport and Spadina, each of thet locally historic. We have already spoken of them in our 
journey along Front Street and Queen Street, when, in crossing Brock Street, Spadina-house in 
the distanve caught the eye. It is a peculiarity of this old bye-road that, instead of going 
straight, as most of our highways monotonously do, it meanders a little, unfolding a number of 
pretty suburban scenes. The public school, on the land given to Yorkville by Mr. Ketchum, 
is visible up this road. In this direction were the earliest public ice-houses established in our 
region, in rude buildings of slab, thickly thatched over with pine branches. Spring-water ice, 
gathered from the neighbouring mill-ponds, began to be stored here in quantities by an enter. 
prising man of African descent, Mr. Richards, five-and-thirty years ago. 

On the east side of Yonge Street, near the northern toll-gate, stood Dr. R. C. Horne’s house, 
the lurid flames arising from which somewhat alarmed the town in 1837, when the malcontents 
of the north were reported to be approaching with hostile intent. Of Dr. Horne we have already 

poken, in connexion with the early press of York. 
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Were the tall and very beautiful spire which in the present day is to be seen where the Daven- 
port Road eaters Yonge Street, the appendage of an ecclesiastical edifice of the mediwval period— 
as the architecture implies— it would indicate, in all probability, the presence of a Charch of 
St. Giles. St. Agidius or Giles presided, it was imagined, over tae entrances to cities and 
towns. Consequently, fancy will always have it, whenever we pass the very interesting pile 
standing so conspicuously by a public gate, or where for a long while there was a public gate, 
leading into the town, that here we behold the St. Giles’ of Toronto. 

Of long standing is the group of buildings on the right after passing the northern gate, or 
the site of the northern gate. It is the Brewery and malting-house of Mr. Severn, settled 
here since 1835. The main Building overlooks a ravine which, as seen by the passer-by on 
Yonge Street, retains to this day in its eastern recess a great deal of natural beauty, although 
the stream below attracted manufacturers at an early period to its borders at numerous 
points. There is a picturesque irregularity about the outlines of Mr. Severn’s brewery. The 
projecting galleries round the domestic portion of the building pleasantly indicate that the 
adjacent scenery is not unappreciated; nay, possibly enjoyed on many a tranquil antumn 
evening 

Further on, a block-house of two storeys, both of them rectangular, but the upper turned 
half round on the lower, built in consequence of the troubles of 1837, and supposed to 
command the great highway from the north, overhung a high bank on the right (Another of 
the like build was placed at the eastern extremity of the First Concession Read. It was 
curious to observe how rapidly these two relics acquired the character and eveu the look, gray 
and dilapidated, of age. With many, they dated at least from the war of 1812.) 

A considerable stretch of striking landscape here skirts our route on the right. Rosedale- 
house, the old extra-mural home, still existent and conspicuous, of Mr. Stephen Jarvis, Regis- 
trar of the Province in the olden time, afterwards of his son the Sheriff, of both of whom we 
have had occasion to speak repeatedly, was always noticeable for the romantic character of its 


situation ; on the crest of a precipitous bank overlooking deep winding ravines. Set down 


here while yet the forest was but little encroached on, access to it was of course for a long 
time, difficult and laborious 


The memorable fancy ball given here at a comparatively late 
period, but during the Sheriff's lifetime, recurs as we go by. On that occasion, in the dusk of 
evening, and again probably in the gray dawn of morning, an irregular procession thronged 
the highway of Yonge Street and toiled up and down the steep approaches of Rosedale-house— 
& procession consisting of the simulated shapes and forms that usually revisit the glimpses of 
the moon at masquerades,— knights, crusaders, Plantagenet, Tudor and Staart princes, queens 
and heroines; all mixed up with an incongruous ancient and modern canaille, a Tom of 
Bedlam, a Bottom “ with amiable cheeks and fair lange ears,” an Ariel, a Paul Pry, a Pickwick, 
&c., &., not pacing on with some veri-similitude on foot or respec tably mounted on horse, ass, 
or mule, but borne along most prosaically on wheels or in sleighs. This pageant, though only 
& momentary social relaxation, a transient but still not unutilitarian freak of fashion, accom- 
plished well and cleverly in the midst of a scene literally a savage wild only a few years 
previously, may be noted as one of the many outcomes of precocity characterizing society in 
the colonies of England. In a burlesque drama to be seen in the columns of a contemporary 
paper (the Colonist, of 1839) we have an allusion to this memorable entertainment. The news 
is supposed to have just arrived of the union of the Canadas, to the dismay, as it is pretended, 
of the official party, among whom there will henceforth be no more cakes and ale. A messenger, 
Thomas, speaks : 
List, oh, list —the Queen hath sent 
A message to ber Lords and trusty Commons— 
ALL.— What message sent she ? 
Tuomas. —Oh the dreadful news! 
That both the Canadas in one be joined.—( faints.) 
Sherif William then speaks : 

Farewell ye masquerades, ye sparkling routs : 

Now routed out, no more shall routs be ours ; 

No gilded chariots now shall roll along ; 

No sleighs that sweep across our icy path,— 

Sleighs | no: this news that slays our warmest hopes, 

Euds pageantry, and pride and masquerades. 
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The characters in the dramatic jeu d’ esprit, from which these lines are taken, are the prin. 
cipal personages of the defeated party, under thinly disguised names, Mr. Justice Clearhead, 
Mr. John Socvtt, William Welland, Judge Brock, Christopher, Samuel, Sheriff William, as above, 
and Thomas, &c --Rosedale is a name of pleasant sound. We are reminded thereby of another 
of the same genus, but of more recent application in these parts —Hazeldean—the pretty title 
given by Chief Justice Draper to his rural cottage, which overhangs and looks down upon the 
same ravine as Rosedale, but on the opposite side. 

The perils and horrors encountered every spring and autumn by travellers and others in their 
ascent and descent of the precipitous sides of the Rosedale ravine, at the point where the 
primitive Yonge Street crossed it, were a local proverb and by-word : perils and horro:s rank- 
ing for enormity with those associated with the passage of the Rouge, the Credit, the Sixteen, 
and a long list of other deeply ploughed watercourses intersected of necessity by the two 
great highways of Upper Canada. The ascent and descent of the gorge here were spoken of 
collectively as the “ Blue Hill.” Certain strata of a bluish clay had been remarked at the 
summit on both sides. The waggon-track passed down and up by two long wearisome and 
difficult slopes cut in the soil of the steep sides of the lofty banks. After the autumnal rains 
and during the thaws at the close of winter, the condition of the route here was indescribably 
bad. At the period referred to, however, the same thing, for many a year, was to be said of 
every rood of Yonge Street throughout its thirty miles of length. Nor was Yonge Street 
singular in this respect. All our roads were equally bad at certain seasons every year. We 
fear we couveyed an impression unfavorable to emigration many years ago, when walking with 
two or three young English friends across some flat clayey fields between Cambridge and the 
Gogmagogs. It chanced that the driftways for the farmers’ carte—the holls as they are locally 
ealled, if we remember rightly —at the sides of the ploughed land were mire from end to end. 
Under the impulse of the moment, pleased in fact with a reminder of home far-distant, we 
exclaimed, “ Here are Canadian roads!” The comparison was altogether too graphic; and 
our companions could never afterwards be got to entertain satisfactory notions of Canadian 
civilization. But English roads were not much better a century ago. We made a note once of 
John Moody's account of Lady Townley’s journey with her coach and four and large household 
to London, from the veritable old-country York, in Sir John Vanbrugh’s comedy of the 
Provoked Husband, so perfect a parallel did it furnish to the traveller's experience here on 
Yonge Street on his way from the Canadian York to the Landing in stage-coach or farmer's 
Waggon in the olden time. ‘Some impish trick or other,” said John Moody, “ plagued ns all 
the day long. Crack goes one thing: bounce goes another: Woa, says Roger—then sowse | we 
are all set fast in a slough. Whaw, cries Miss; seream go the maids: and baw! just as thof 
they were stuck : and so, mercy on us! this was the trade from morning to night.” The mode 
of extricating a vehicle from a slough or mudhole when once in, may be gathered from a 
passage in McTaggart’s ‘‘ Three Years in Canada,” ii., 205. The time referred to is 1829: 
“ There are few roads,” McTagyart says, “ and these are generally excessively bad, and full of 
mudholes in which if a carriage fall, there is great trouble to get itout again. The mail-coaches 
or waggons are often in this predicament, when the passengers instantly jump off, and having 
stripped rails off the fence, they lift it up by sheer force. Coming up brows they sometimes 
get in ; the horses are then taken out, and yoked to the stern instead of the front; and it is 
drawn out backwards.” 

The country between York and Lake Huron was, as we have already seen, first explored by 
Governor Simcoe in person, in 1793. It was also immediately surveyed, and in some measure 
occupied ; and so early as 1794, we read in a Gasette the following notice: ‘ Surveyor-General’s 
Office, Upper Canada, 15th July, 1794. Notice is hereby given that all persons, who have 
obtained assignments for land on Dundas Street, leading from the head of Burlington Bay to 
the upper forks of the River Thames, and on Yonge Street leading from York to Lake Simcoe, 
that unless a dwelling-house shall be built on every lot under certificate of location, and the 
same occupied within one year from the date of their respective assignments, such lots will be 
forfeited on the said Roads. D. W. Smith, Acting Surveyor General.” All the conditions 
Tequired to be fulfilled by the first settlers were these: “ They must within the term of two 
years, clear fit for cultivation and fence, ten acres of the lot obtained ; build a house 16 by 20 
feet of logs or frame, with a shingle roof; also cut down all the timber in front of and the 
whole width of, the lot (which is 20 chains, 133 fect wide), 33 feet of which must be cleared 
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smooth and left for half of the public road.” To issue injunctions for the performance of such 
work was easy. To do such work, or to get such work effectually done, was, under the circum- 
stances of the times, dificult. Hence Yonge Street continued for some years after 1794 to be 
little more than a rambling forest wheel track through the woods 

In 17%, as we have before heard, Mr. William Berezy, brought over from the Pulteney 
Settlement, on the south side of Lake Ontario, sixty German families, and conducted them to 
the township of Markham, north-east of York, where lands had been assigned them. In effecting 
this first lodgement of a considerable body of colonists in a region entirely new, Mr. Berezy 
necessarily cut out by the aid of his party, and such other help ashe could obtain, some kind of 
track through the forest, along the line of Yonge Street. He had already once before successfully 
accomplished a similar work. He had, we are told, hewn out a waggon road for emigrants 
through trackless woods all the way from Philadelphia to the Genesee country, where the 
Pulteney Settlement was 

In 1705, Mr Augustus Jones, a Deputy Provincial Surveyor, who figures largely in the earliest 
annals of Upper Canada, was directed by the Lieutenant Governor to survey and open in a 
more effective manner the route which Mr Berezy and his emigrants had travelled A detach- 
ment of the Queen's Rangers was at the same time ordered to assist. On the Mth December, 
1795, Mr. Jones, writes to D. W. Smith, Acting Surveyor General :——“ His Excellency was pleased 
to direct me, previous to my surveying the township of York, to proceed on Yonge Street, to 
survey and open a cart-road from the harbour at York to Lake Simooe, which I am now busy at; 
(i. ¢, Lam busily engaged in the preparations for this work.) Mr. Pearse is to be with me in 
a few days’ time with a detachment of about thirty of the Queen's Rangers, who are to assist in 
opening the said road.” Then in his Note-book and Journal for the new year 1796, he records 
the commencement of the survey, thus:—‘* Monday, 4th (January, 1796). Survey of Yonge 
Street. Begun at a Post near the Lake, York Harbour, on Bank, between No. 20 and 21, the 
course being, Mile No. 1, N. Sixteen degrees W., eighty chains, from Black Oak Tree to Maple 
Tree on the righ* side, along the said Yonge Street: at eighteen chains, fifty links, small creek ; 
at twenty-eight chains, small creek ; course the same at thirty-two eighty: here First Con :ession. 
At thirty-eight, N. 35 W. to 40-50: at 39-50, swamp and creek, 10 links across, runs to the 
right : then N. 2 E., to 43 chains in the line. At 60-25, small creek runs to right; swampy to 
73; N. 20 W. to 77, swamp on right. Then N. to 80 on line Timber chiefly white and biack 
oak to 60, and in many places windfalls thereon : maple, elm, beech, and a few oaks, black ash ; 
loose soil. Mile No. 2, do 80 chains; rising Pine Ridge to 9 on top,” &c., and so on day by 
day, until Tuesday, Feb. 16th, when the party reaches the Landing. For Mile No, 83 we have 
the entry. ‘Course do. (N. 9 W.) 80 chains ; descended ; at 10 chains, small creck ; cross afore- 
said small creek ; at 30, several cedars to 35-50; at 33 creek about 30 links across, runs to left; 
at 80 chains, hemlock tree on the right bank, small creek ; timber, hemlock, pine, a few oak; 
broken soil. At Mile 34, do., 53 chains to Pine tree marked at Landing ; timber, yellow and 
white Pines ; sandy soil; slight winds from the north ; cloudy, cold weather.” Toe survey and 
opening of the Street from York bay to the Landing thus occupied forty-three days (January 4, 
to February 16). Three days sufficed for the return of the party to the place of beginning 
The memoranda of these three days, and the following one, when Mr. Jones presented himself 
before the Governor, in the Garrison at York, ran thus: “‘ Wednesday, 17th, returned back 
to a small Lake at the twenty-first mile tree; pleasant weather, light winds from the west. 
Thursday, 18th, came down to five mile tree from York; pleasant weather. Friday, 19th, 
came to the town of York; busy entering some of my field notes; weather as before. 
Saturday, 20th, went to Garrison, York, and waited on His Excellency the Governor, and 
informed him that Yonge Street is opened from York to the Pine Fort Landing, Lake Simcoe, 
As there is no provision to be had at tne place,” Mr. Jones proceeds, “ His Excellency wae 
Pleased to say that | must return to Newark, and report to the Surveyor General, and return 
with him in April next, whea the Executive will sit, and thet my attendance would be wanted. 
Pleasant weather, light winds from the west.” The entry on the following Monday is this: ‘‘The 
hands busy at repairing (caulking) the boat to return to Burlington Bay, and thence to Newark ; 
light winds from south, a few clouds. Tuesday, 23rd, high winds from the south-west hinder 
going on the Lake. Wednesday, 24th, high winds from the south drove a great quantity of ice 
into the harbour; obliged me to leave the boat, and set out by land; went ty the Etobicoke. 
Thureday, 25th, came along the Lake to the 16 mile creek; winds left from south, thaw. 
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Friday, 26th, came down to my house, Long Beach; calm, thaw,” &c. Then on Tuesday, the 
Ist of March, 1876, the entry is: “‘Came down to 12-mile creek ; lame in my feet; high winds 
from N. W., frosty night. Wednesday, 2nd, came down to Newark ; some snow, calm, froaty 
weather. Thursday, 3rd, busy entering some fleld notes ; some snow, calm weather. Friday, 
4th, busy protracting Yonge Street ; cold weather, high winds from N.W.” Finally on Monday, 
Tth March (1796), we have the entry: “ Busy copying of Yonge Street ; high winds from the 
north, cold, snow fell last night about six inches.” 

Some romance attaches to the history of Mr. Augustus Jones. We have his marriage mentioned 
in a Gazette of 1798, in the fullowing terms; ‘‘ May 21. Married, at the Grand River, about three 
weeks since, A. Jones, Esq., Deputy Surveyor, to a young lady of that place, daughter of the 
noted Mohawk warrior, Terrihogah.” The famous Indian Wesleyan missionary, Peter Jones 
called in the Indian tongue Kah-ke-wa-quo-na-by, Sacred Waving Feathers, was of the issue of 
this marriage. Peter Jones, in bis pablished Autobiography, thus speaks: ‘1 was born at the 
Heights of Burlington Bay, Canada West, on the first day of January, 1802. My father, Augustus 
Jones,” he continues, ‘was of Welsh extraction. His grandfather emigrated to America previous 
to the American Revolution, and settled on the Hudson River, State of New York. My father, 
having fuished his studies as a land surveyor in the city of New York, came with a recommen- 
dation from Mr. Colden, son of the Governor of that State, to General Simcoe, Governor of 
Upper Canada, and was immediately employed by him as the King’s Deputy Provincial Surveyor, 
in laying out town-plots, townships and roads in different parts of the Province. This neces- 
sarily brought him in contact with the Indian tribes, and be learned their language, and employed 
many of them in his service. He became much interested in the Indian character—so much so 
that he resolved to take a wife from amongst them. Accordingly, he married my mother, 
Tuh-ben-ah-nee-quay, daughter of Wahbanosay, a chief of the Missisauga tribe of the Ojibway 
nation. I had one brother, older than myself, whose name was Tyenteneged (given to him by 
the famous Captain Joseph Brant), but better known by the name of Johu Jones. I had also 
three younger brothers and five sisters. My father being fully engaged in his work, my elder 
brother and myself were left entirely to the care and management of our mother, who, preferring 
the customs and habits of ber nation, taught us the superstitions of her fathers——how to gain 
the approbation of the Munedoos (or gods), and how to become successful hunters. 1 used to 
blacken my face with charcoal, and fast, in order to obtain the aid of personal gods or familiar 
spirits, and likewise attended their pagan feasts and dances. For more than fourteen years I 
lived and wandered about with the Indians in the woods, during which time I witnessed the 
Woful effects of the Grewater which had been introduced amongst us by the white people.” 
There is a discrepancy, it will be observed, between the Gazette and the Autobiography, in regard 
to the name and tribe of the father of Mr. Jones’ Indian bride. The error, no doubt, is on the 
side of the Gazette. It is pleasant to find, in 1820, the now aged surveyor writing in the follow- 
ng strain to his missionary son, in a letter accompanying the gift of a horse, dated Coldsprings, 
Grand River: ‘ Please to give our true love to John and Christina,” he says, ‘and all the 
rest of our friends at the Credit, We expect to meet you and them at the camp meeting. 
I think a good many of our Indians will come down at that time. I send you Jack, and hope 
the Lord will preserve both you acd your beast. He is quiet and hardy: the only fault I know 
he stumbles sometimes ; and if you find he does not suit you as a riding horse, you can change 
him for some other; but always tell your reasons. May the Lord bless you! Pray for your 
unworthy father, Augustus Jones.” 

Augustus Jones was, as has been already seen, concerned in the very earliest survey of York 
and the township attached. As we have at hand the instructions issued for this survey, we give 
them. It will be noticed that the Humber is therein spoken of as the Toronto River, and that 
the early settler or trader St. John is named, from whom the Humber was sometimes called 
St. John’s River. The ducument likewise throws light on the mode of laying out townships by 
concessions. On general grounds, therefore, it will not be inappropriate in an account of the 
early settlement of Yonge Street : 

“ Surveyur-ceneral’s Uffice, Province of Upper Canada, 26th January, 1793.—Description of 
the Township of York (formerly Toronto), to be surveyed by Messrs. Aitken and Jones.—The 
front line of the frout adjoining the township of Scarborough, (ou No.10), 
at a point known and marked by Mr. Jones, running 8. 74° W. from said front one chain, fora 
road ; then five lots of twenty chains each, aud one chain for a road; then five lots more of 
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twenty chains each, and one chain for a road; and so on, till the said line strikes the River 
Toronto, whereon St. John is settled. The concessions are one hundred chains deep, and one 
chain between each concession, to the extent of twelve wiles.” 

We subjoin a further early notice of Mr. Augustus Jones, which we observe in a letter addressed 
to him by John Collins, Deputy Surveyor-General, dated “‘ Quebec, Surveyor-General’s Office, 
January Yird, 1792." Mr. Collins mentions that be has recommended Mr. Jones to the notice 
of Governor Simeoe, who was at the time in Quebec, en rowte for his new Province in the west. 
“Colonel Simcoe, the Governor of your Province,” Mr. Collins says, “is now with uns. I have 
taken the liberty to recommend you to him in the manner I think you merit, and I cannot doubt 
but that you will be continued in your salary.” 

Another early surveyor of note, connected with the primitive history of Yonge Street, was 
John Stegmann, a German. who had been an officer in a Hessian regiment. He was directed in 
1801, by the Surveyor General, D W Snvith, to examine and report upon the condition of Yonge 
Street. The result was a document cecupying many sheets. We will give some extracts from it. 
They will furnish a view of the great thoroughfare which we are beginning to perambulate, as it 
appeared a few years after Jones's expedition. Though somewhat dryly imparted, the informa- 
tion will be of interest to “ pioneers.” (The No. 1 referred to is the first lot after crossing the 
Third Concession Road from the Lake Shore.) “ Agreeable to your instructions,” Mr Steg 
mann says to Mr. Smitn, “ bearing date June the 10th, (1801), for the examination of Yonge 
Btreet, I have the honor to report thereon as follows: That from the town of York to the three 
mile post on the Poplar Plains the road is cut, and that as yet the greater part of the said 
distance is not passable for any carriage whatever, on account of logs which lie in the street 
From thence to Lot No. 1 on Yonge Street the road is very difficult to pass, at any time, agree- 
able to the present situation in which the said part of the street is. The situation of the 
street from No. 1 to Lot ®% on Yonge Street will appear as per margin.” We have then a 
detail of his notes of the condition of the road opposite every lot all the way to the northern 
limit of the townships of King and Whitchurch. Of No. 1 in the township of York, on the 
west side of Yonge Street, it is reported that the “ requisition of Government” is “ complied 
with, except a few logs in the street not burnt.” Of lot 1 on the east side also, that it is 
complied with, except a “ few logs not burnt.” No. 2, west side, complied with; the street 
cut but not burnt. East side, complied with ; some logs in the street not burnt; and in «ome 
Places narrow. No. 3, west side, complied with, except a few logs not burnt ; east side, com- 
plied with ; the clearing not fenced ; no house ; some logs in the street not burnt. No. 5, west 
side, complied with ; east side, non-compliance. No. 8 westside, complied with; the street 
cut, but not burnt. East side, complied with ; the street cut, but logs not burnt; here the 
Street, it is noted, goes to the eastward of the line on account of the hilly ground. No. 9, 
west side, complied with in the clearing ; the street bad and narrow. East side, non-compli 
ance ; street bad and narrow, and to the east of the road. No 16, west side, nothing done to 
the road : about five acres cut ; not fenced and no house thereon. East side, com, lied with. 
No. 17, west side, complied with ; the underbrush in the street cut but not burnt. East side, 
complied with, except logs in the street not burnt No 18, west side, well complied with. 
East side, well complied with. No. 25, west side, complied with, East side, complied with ; 
nothing done to the street, and a school-house erected in the centre of the street. This is the 
end of the township of York Then on No. 33, west side, Vaughan, clearing is complied with ; 
no house ; and nothing done to the street. East side, Markham, clearing is complied with ; 
south part of the street cut but not burnt ; and north part of the street nothing done. No 37, 
Vaughan, clearing complied with, but some large trees and some logs left in the street. Mark- 
ham, some trees and logs left in the streets ; some acres cut, but not burnt; no fence, and a 
small log house. No. 55, Vaughan, clearing complied with ; the street cut and logs not burnt. 
Markham, clearing complied with ; the street cut and logs not burnt ; a very bad place for the 
road and may be laid out better. No. 63, west side, King, non-compliance. East side, Whit 
church, non-compliance; and similarly, on to No. 88, on which, in King, the clearing is 
complied with ; not fenced ; the street good ; in Whiteburch, clearing is complied with, and 
nothing done to the street. No. 93, King, four acres cut, and nothing done to the street. 
Whitchurch, six acres clear land, and nothing done to the street. Here King and Whitchurch, 
and the Report end. Mr. Stegmann then perorates thus: “ Sir,—This was the real situation of 
Yonge Street when examined by me ; and I am sorry to be under the necessity to add at the 
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eonelusion of this report, that the most ancient inhabitants of Yonge Street have been the 
most neglectful in clearing the street ; and I have reason to believe that some trifle with the 
requisition of government in respect of clearing the street.” Mr. Berezy brought over his 
sixty-four families in 1704. The most ancient inhabitants were thus of about seven years’ 
standing. If we men of the second generation regarded Yonge Street as a route difficult to 
travel, what must the first immigrants from the Genesee country and Pennsylvania have found 
it to be? They brought with them vehicles and horses and families and some household stuff. 
“The body of their waggons,” we are told in an account of such new-comers in the Gasetteer of 
1709, “‘is made of close boards, and the most clever have the ingenuity to caulk the seams, and 
0 by shifting off the body from the carriage, it serves to transport the wheels and the family,” 
Old settlers round New Market used to narrate how in their first journey from York to the 
Landing they lowered their waggons down the steeps by ropes passed round the stems of 
saplings, and then hauled them up the ascent on the opposite side in a similar way, 

We meet with Mr. Stegmann, the author of the above-quoted report in numerous documents 
relating to surveys and other professional business done for the Surveyor General. His clear, 
bold handwriting is always recognizable. His mode of expressing himself is vigorous and to 
the point, but slightly affected by his imperfect mastery of the English language. He gives 
the following account of himself in >is first application to the Surveyor General, asking for 
employment. “My name is John Stegmann,” he says, “late Meutenant in the Hessian 
Regiment of Lossberg, commanded by Major General de Loos, and served during the whole war 
im America till the reduction took place in the month of August, 1788, and by the favour and 
induigence of His Excellency, Lord Dorchester, I obtained land in this new settlement and 
township of Osnabruck, and an appointment as Surveyor in the Province; he has a wife and 
emal! family to provide for.” Descendants of his are still to be found in the neighbourhood of 
Pine Grove in Vaughan. Their name is now Anglicised vy the omission of one of the final n’s. 

The names of other early surveyors may be learned from the following notice, taken from a 
Gasette: “Surveyor General's Office, York, 25th April, 1805. That it may be known who are 
authorized to survey lands on the part of the Crown, within this Province, the following list is eom- 
municated to the public of such persons as are duly licensed for that purpose, to be surveyors 
therein, viz, William Chewett, York; Thomas Smith, Sandwich; Abraham Iredell, Thomas 
Welch, Augustus Jones, William Fortune, Lewis Grant, Richard Cockrell, Henry Smith, John 
Rider, Aaron Greeley, Thomas Fraser, Reuben Sherwood, Joseph Fortune, Solomon Stevens, 
Samuel 8. Wilmot, Samuel Ryckman, Mahlon Burwell, Adrian Marlet, Samuel Ridout, George 
Lawe. (Signed,) C. B. Wyatt, Surveyor General.” 

Of Mr. Berezy, above spoken of, we shall soon have to give further particulars. We must 
now push on. 

Just beyond the Blue Hill ravine, on the west side stood for a long while a lonely unfinished 
frame bnilding, with gable toward the street, and windows boarded up. The inquiring stage- 
passenger would be told, good-hnmouredly, by the driver, that it was Rowland Burr's Folly. 
It was, we believe, to have been a Carding or Fulling Mill, worked by peculiar machinery driven 
by the stream in the valley below ; but either the impracticability of this from the position of the 
building, or the as yet insignificant quantity of wool produced in the country made the enter- 
prise abortive. Mr. Burr was an emigrant to these parts from Pennsylvania in 1803, and from 
early manhood was strongly marked by many of the traits which are held to be characteristic of 
the speculative and energetic American. Unfortunately in some respects for himself, he was 
im advance of his neighbours in a clear perception of the capabilities of things as seen in the 
rough, and in a strong desire to initiate works of public utility, broaching schemes occasionally, 
beyond the natural powers of a community in its veriest infancy. A canal to connect Lake 
Ontario with the Georgian Bay of Lake Huron, via Lake Simcoe and the valley of the Humber 
was pressed by him as an immediate necessity, years ago ; and at his own expense he minutely 
examined the route and published thereon a report which has furnished to later theorizers on 
the same subject much valuable information. Mr. Burr was a born engineer and mechanician 
and at a more auspicious time, with proper opportunities for training and culture, he would 
probably have become famed as a local George Stephenson. He built on his own account, or 
for others, a number of mills and factories, providing and getting into working order the com- 
Plicated mechanism required for each; and this at a time when such undertakings were not 
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easy to accomplish, from the unimproved condition of the country and the few facilities that 
existed for importing and transporting inland heavy machinery. The mills and factories at 
Burwick in Vaughan originated with him, and from him that place takes its name. The early 
tramway on Yonge Street of which we have already spoken was suggested by Mr. Burr; and 
when the cutting down of the Blue Hi!l was decided on, he undertook and effected the work. 

It is now some forty years since the pecuhar clay of the Blue Hill began to be turned to 
useful account. In or near the brick-flelds, which at the present time are still to be seen on the 
left, Messrs. James and William Townsley burnt kilns of white brick, a manufacture afterwards 
carried on here by Mr. Nightingale, « family connexion of the Messrs. Townsley. Mr. Worth- 
ington also for a time engaged on the same spot in the manufacture of pressed brick and drain 
tiles. The Rossin House Hotel, in Toronto, and the Yorkville Town Hall were built of preased 
brick made here 

Chestnut Park, which we pass on the right, the residence now of Mr McPherson, is a com- 
paratively modern erection, put up by Mr. Mathers, an early merchant of York, who, before 
building here, lived on Queen Street, near the Meadows, the residence of Mr. J. Hillyard 
Cameron. Oakland, Mr. John McDonald's residence, of which a short distance back we 
obtained a passing glimpse far to the west, and Rathnally, Mr. McMaster’s palatial abode, 
beyond, are both modern structures, put up by their respective occupants. Woodlawn, stil! 
on the left, the present residence of Mr. Justice Morrison, was previously the home of Mr. 
Chancellor Blake, and was built by him 

Summer Hill, seen on the high land far to the right, and commanding a noble view of the 
Wide plain below, including Toronto with its spires and the lake view along the horizon, was 
originally built by Mr. Charles Thompson, whose name is associated with the former travel 
and postal service of the whole length of Yonge Street and the Upper Lakes. In Mr. 
Thompson's time, however, Summer Hill was by no means the extensive and handsome place 
into which it has developed since becoming the property and the abode of Mr. Larratt Smith. 

The primitive waggon track of Yonge Street ascended the hill at which we now arrive, a 
little to the west of the present line of road. It passed up through a narrow excavated notch. 
Across this depression or trench a forest tree fell without being broken, and there long 
remained. Teams, in their way to and from town, had to pass underneath it like captured 
armies of old under the yoke. To some among the country-folk it suggested the beam of the 
gallows-tree. Hence sprang an ill-omened name jong attached to this particular spot. Near 
bere, at the top of the hill, were formerly to be seen, as we have understood, the remains of a 
rade windlass or capstan, used in the hauling up of the North-West Company's boats at this 
point of the long portage from Lake Ontario to Lake Huron. So early as 1799 we have it 
announced that the North-West Company intended to make use of this route. In the Niagara 
Constellation, of August 23, 1899, we read :—*' We are informed from good authority that the 
North-West Company have it seriously in contemplation to establish a communication with 
the Upper Lakes by way of York, through Yonge Street to Lake Simooe, a distance of abont 
88 miles only.” The Constellation embraces the occasion to say also, “ that the government 
has actually begun to open that street for several miles, which example will undoubtedly be no 
small inducement to persons who posseds property on that street and its vicinity to exert 
themselves in opening and completing what may be justly considered one of the primary 
objects of attention in a new country, a good road.” The Gasette of March 9, in this year (1799) 
had contained an announcement that ‘‘the North-West Company has given twelve thousand 
pounds towards making Yonge Street a good road, and that the North-West commerce will be 
communicated through this place (York): an event which must inevitably benefit this country 
materially, as it will not only tend to augment the population, but will also enhance the 
present value of landed property.” 

Bouchette, writing in 1815, speaks of improvements on Yonge Street, “‘ of late effected by 
the North-West Company.” “This route,” he says in his Topographical Description, “ being 
of much more importance, has of late been greatly improved by the North-West Company for 
the double purpose of shortening the distance to the Upper Lakes, and avoiding any contact 
with the American frontiers.” 

As stated already in another connection, we have conversed with those who had seen the 
cavalcade of the North-West Company's boats, mounted on wheels, on their way up Yonge 
Street. It used to be supposed by some that the tree across the notch through which the road 
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passed had been purposely felled in that position as a part of the apparatus for helping the 
boats up the hill. 

The table-land now attained was long known as the Poplar Plains. Stegmann uses the 
expression in his Report. A pretty rural by-road that ascends this same rise near Rathnally, 
Mr. McMaster’s house, is still known as the Poplar Plains road. A house, rather noticeable, 
to the left, but lying slightly back and somewhat obscured by fine ornamental trees that over- 
shadow it, was the home for many years of Mr. J. 8. Howard, sometime Postmaster of York, 
and afterwards Treasnrer of the counties of York and Peel: an estimable man, and an active 
promoter of all local works of beneficence. He died in Toronto in 1866, aged 68. This house 
used to be known as Olive Grove ; and was originally built by Mr. Campbell, proprietor and 
manager of the Ontario House Hotel, in York, once before referred to ; eminent in the Masonic 
body, and father of Mr. Stedman Campbell, a local barrister of note, who died early. 
Mashquoteh to the left, situated a short distance in, on the north side of the road which enters 
Yonge Street here, is a colony transplanted from the neighbouring Spadina, being the 
home of Mr. W. Warren Baldwin, son of Dr. W. W. Baldwin, the builder of Spadina. 
“ Mashquoteh” is the Ochipway for “meadow.” We hear the same sounds in Longfellow’s 
* Mushkoda-sa,” which is, by interpretation, *‘ prairie-fowl.” 


XLVIIL. — YONGE STREET-—FROM THE SECOND CONCESSION (DEER PARK) TO 
THE THIRD CONCESSION ROAD. 


Deer Park, to the north of the road that enters here, but skirting Yenge Street as well, had 
that name given it when the property of the Heath family, allied by marriage to the Boultons 
of the Grange. On a part of this property was the house built by Colonel Carthew, once before 
referred to, and now the abode of Mr. Fisken. Colonel Carthew, a half pay officer of Cornish 
origin, also made large improvements on property in the vicinity of Newmarket. 

While referring before to Colonel Carthew’s house on this spot, in Section x111., we errone- 
ously said that Deer Park was now the R. C. Cemetery. That Cemetery lies to the south of the 
Concession Road, and was never a part of Deer Park. 

Just after Deer Park, to avoid a long ravine which lay in the line ef the direct route north- 
ward, the road swerved to the left and then descended, passing over an embankment, which 
was the dam of an adjacent sawmill, a fine view of the interior of which with the saw usually 
in active motion, was obtained by the traveller as he fared on. This was Michael Whitmore’s 
sawmill. Of late years the apex of the long triangle of Noman’s land that for a great while lay 
desolate between the original and subsequent lines of Yonge Street, has been happily utilized 
by the erection thereon of a Church, Christ Church, an object well seen in the ascent and 
descent of the street. Anciently, very near the site of Christ Church, a solitary longish wooden 
building, fronting southward, was conspicuous ; the abode of Mr. Hudson, a provincial land 
surveyor of mark. Looking back southward from near the front of this house, a fine distant 
glimpse of the waters of Lake Ontario used to be obtained, closing the vista made in the forest 
by Yonge Street. 

Before reaching Whitmore's sawmill, while passing along the brow of the bill overlooking the 
ravine which was avoided by the street as it ran in the first instance, there was to be seen at 
a little distance to the right, on some rough undulating ground, a house which always attracted 
the eye by its affectation of ‘‘ Gothic” in the out-line of its windows. On the side towards the 
public road it showed several obtuse-headed lancet lights. This peculiarity gave the building, 
otherwise ordinary enough, a slightly romantic air: it had the effect, in fact, at a later period, 
of creating for this habitation, when standing for a considerable while tenantless, the reputation 
of being haunted. This house and the surrounding grounds constituted Springfield Park, the 
original Upper Canadian home of Mr. John Mills Jackson, an English gentleman, formerly of 
Downton in Wiltshire, who emigrated hither prior to 1806; but finding public affairs managed 
in a way which he deemed not satisfactory, he returned to England, where he published a 
& pamphlet addressed to the King, Lords and Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, entitled, ‘‘A View of the Political Situation of the Province,” a brochure that 
made a stir in Upper Canada, if not in England, the local House of Assembly voting it a libel. 
Our Upper Canadian Parliament partially acquired the habit of decreeing reflections on the 
local government to be libels. Society in its infancy is apt to resent criticiem, even when 
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legitimate. Witness the United States and Mrs Trollope. At the same time critics of infant 
society should be themselves sufficiently wide-minded not to expect in infant society the 
perfection of society well-developed, and to word their strictares accordingly. In the preface 
to his pamphlet, which 1s a well-written production, Mr. Jack gives the following accoun 
of his first connection with Canada and his early experience there : “‘ Having by right of inherit. 
ance,” he says, “a claim to a large and very valuable tract of land in the Province of Quebec, 
I was induced to visit Lower Canada for the purpose of investigating my title; and being 
desirous to view the immense lakes and falls in Upper Canada, where I had purchased som 
lands previous to my leaving England, I extended my travels to that country, with which I was 
eo much pleased, that I resolved to settle on one of my estates, and expended a considerable 
sum on its improvement (the allusion is probably to Springfield Park) ; but considering neither 
my person nor property secure, under the system pursued there, I have been obliged to 
relinquish the hope of its enjoyment.” The concluding sentences of his Appeal will give an 
idea of the burden of his complaint. To his mind the colony was being governed exactly 
im the way that leads finally to revolt in colonies. The principles of the constitution 
guaranteed by the mother country were violated. One of his grievances was—mot that 
a seventh of the public land had been set apart for an established Church, but—that 
“im seventeen years not one acre had been turmed to any beneficial account; not a 
clergyman, except such as England pays or the Missionary Society sends (only five in 
number), without glebe, perquisite or parsonage house; and still fewer churches than 
ministers of the established religion.” He concludes thus: “I call upon you to examine 
the Journals of the House of Assembly and Legislative Council ; to look at the distribution 
apd use made of the Crown Lands; the despatches from the Lieutenant-Governor (Gore) ; the 
memorials from the Provincial Secretary, Receiver-General and Surveyor-General ; the remon- 
strances of the Six Natioms of Indians ; and the letters from Mr. Thorpe {Judge Thorpe), myself 
and others, on the state of the Colony, either to the Lords of the Treasury or to the Secretary 
of State. Summon and examine all the evidence that can be procured here (England), and, 
more shouli appear necessary, send a commission to ascertain the real state of the Province 
Then you will be confirmed in the truth of every representation I have made, and much mere, 
which, for the safety of individuals, I am constrained to withhold. Then you will be enabled 
to relieve England from a great burden, render the Colony truly valuable to the mother country, 
and save one of the most luxuriant ramifications of the Empire. You will perform the promi 
of the Crown ; you will establish the law and liberty directed by the (British) Parliament ; and 
diffuse the Gospel of Christ to the utmost extremity of the West. You will do that which is 
honourable to the nation, beneficial to the most deserving subjects, and lovely in the sight of 
God.” This pamphiet is of interest as an early link (its date is 1809) in the catena of protests 
on the subject of Canadian affairs, from Whiggish and other quarters, culminating at last in 
Lord Durham's Report. Nevertheless, what the old French trader said of Africa—“ Toujours 
en maudissant ce vilain pays, on y reviens toujours”—proved true in respect to Canada in the 
case of Mr. Jackson, as in the case likewise of several other severe crities of Canadian public 
affairs in later times. He returned and dwelt in the land after all, settling with his family on 
Lake Simcoe, where Jackson's Point and Jackson's Landing retain his name, and where descen- 
Gants of his still remain. Mr. Jackson had p asions likewise in the West Indies, and made 
frequent visits thither, as also to England, where at length he died in 1836. Up to about that 
date, we observe his name in the Commission of the Peace. In the Loyalist of May 24, 1828, a 
Biblical work by Mr. Jackson is advertised for sale at York. Thus runs the notice :—* Just 
received from England, and for sale at the book stores of Messrs. Meighan and Lesslie & Sons, 
York, a few volumes of ‘The History from the Creation of the World to the death of Joshua, 
authenticated from the best authorities, with Notes, Critical, Philosophical, Moral and Expla- 
natory ; by John Mills Jackson, Esq., formerly Gentleman Commoner of Ball. Coll. in the 
University of Oxford.’” (Then follow laadatory notices of the work from private sources.) 


(To d¢ continued.) 
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Raining on 2 days; depth 0.700 inches; duration of fall 24.0 hours. 
Mean of Cloudiness—-0.54. 

Most Windy day 6th; Mean Velocity 23.25 miles per hour. 

Most Windy hour 2 p.m.; Mean Velocity 15.03 miles per hour. 
Least Windy hour 2 a.m.; Mean Velocity 7.85 miles per bour. 


Possible to see Aurora on 17 nights; impossible on 14 nights. 
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THE IMPERFECTION OF THE PALAZSONTOLO- 
GICAL RECORD. 


BY H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc. MA, P.RSE., F.@S, &e., 
Professor of Natural History and Botany in University College, Toronto. 

As I have pointed out shortly in a former communication, the 
series of the stratitied formations is an incomplete one, and is likely 
ever to remain so. The causes of this “imperfection of the geological 
record,” as it has been termed by Darwin, are various ; but they are 
chietly to be ascribed to our as yet limited knowledge of the geology 
of vast areas of the earth’s surface, to denudation, and to the fact 
that many of the missing groups are buried beneath other deposits, 
whilst more than half of the superficies of the globe is hidden from 
us by the waters of the sea. The imperfection of the geological record 
necessarily implies an equal imperfection in the “ paleontological 
record;” but, in truth, the record of life is far more imperfect than 
the mere physical series of deposits. The object, then, of this com- 
munication is brietly to consider some of the main causes of the 
numerous breaks and gaps in the paleontological record, 

I. Causes of the Absence of certain Animals in Fossiliferous 
deposits :—In the first place, even if the series of stratified deposits 
had been preserved to us in its entirety, and we could point to 
sedimentary accumulations belonging to every period in the earth’s 
history, there would still have been enormous gaps in the palwonto- 
logical record, owing to the different facilities with which different 
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animals may be preserved as fossils. This subject is of such import- 
ance that we may shortly consider each of the primary sub-divisions 
of the animal kingdom separately from this point of view. 

a. Protozwoa:—As regards the sub-kingdom of the Protozoa, the 
entire classes of the /nfusorian Animaleules and the parasitic Grega- 
rines, from their absence of hard parts, must ever be unrepresented 
in a fossil condition. The same may be said of the Monera and 
Amebea, though one or two of the latter are provided with structures 
which it is just possible might be preserved. The other three 
Rhizopodous orders, viz., the Foraminifera, the Radiolaria, and the 
Spongida are composed of organisms in which hard structures of lime 
or flint are generally developed, and all these orders, therefore, have 
left traces of their existence in past time. 

b. Calenterata :—Amongst the Calenterate Animals, the Fresh- 
water Polypes (//ydra), the Oceanic Hydrozwa, the Jelly-fishes 
( Meduside), the Sea-blubbers (Lucernarida), the Sea-anemones 
(Actinide), and the Ctenophora are all destitate of hard parts which 
could be preserved as fossils. The Sea-blubbers, however, supply us 
with an instance of how even a completely soft-bodied creature may 
leave traces of its former existence ; for there is no doubt that impres- 
sions left by the stranded carcases of these animals have been detected 
in certain fine-grained rocks (¢. g. the Solenhofen slates of Bavaria). 
On the other hand the Coralligenous Zoophytes, or “ corals,” (Zoan- 
tharia sclerodermata and sclerobasica and most of the Alcyonaria) 
possess hard parts capable of preservation ; and the same is the case 
with most of the Hydroid Zoophytes. Accordingly there are few 
more abundant fossils than corals, whilst the large extinct group of 
the Graptolites is generally placed in the neighborhood of the Sea- 
firs (Sertularians). 

c. Annuloida :—In this sub-kingdom the great class of the Echino- 
dermata may be said to be represented more or less completely by all 
its orders. In the Sea-cucumbers (Holothuroidea), however, the 
calcareous structures so characteristic of the integument of the other 
Echinoderms are reduced to their minimum or are wholly wanting ; 
and accordingly the evidence of the past existence of these creatures 
is of the most scanty description. The other great class of the 
Annuloida, (viz., that of the Scolecida) comprises animals which are 
without exception destitute of hard parts, and which in many cases 
live parasitically in the interior of other animals (e. g., the Tape- 
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worms, Suctorial-worms, Round-worms, &c). We are, therefore, 
without any geological evidence of the former existence of Scolecids; 
though no doubt can be reasonably entertained but that the group 
dates back to times long anterior to the present fauna, 

d. Annulosa:—Many of the lower Annulose animals, such as 


Leeches, Earthworms, and Errant Annelides, possess no structure by 
which we could expect to get direct evidence of their past existence. 
The last of these, however, have left ample traces of their former 
presence in the form of burrows or tracks upon the mud or sea-sand ; 
and the so-called ‘Tubicolar” Annelides are well represented by 


their investing tubes. In the case of the higher Annulosa another 
law steps in to regulate their comparative abundance as fossils. Most 
of the fossiliferous formations have been deposited in water, and of 
necessity, therefore, most fossils are the remains of animals naturally 
inhabiting water. As most deposits, also, are not only aqueous but 
are further marine, most fossils are those referable to sea-animals. 
It follows, therefore, that the remains of air-breathing animals, 
whether these be terrestrial or aérial, can only be preserved in an 
accidental manner, so to speak, as by falling or being blown into the 
water ; except in the rare instances in which old land-surfaces have 
been buried up by sediment and thus partially kept for our inspection. 
In accordance with this law, the most abundant and important fossil 
Annulose Animals are Crustaceans; for these are not only generally 
aquatic in their habits, but are provided with a resisting shell or 
“exoskeleton.” The air-breathing classes of the Myriapods (Centi- 
pedes and Millipedes), the Arachnida (Spiders and Scorpions) and the 
Insecta or true Insects, on the other hand, have been much less com- 
monly and completely preserved ; though many of them are perfectly 
capable of being fossilised. Almost all such remains as we have, 
however, of these three great classes are the remains of isolated 
individuals which may have been accidentally drowned ; or else they 
occur in hollow trees, or in fragments of ancient soils, or in vegetable 
accumulations such as coal and peat. There are, however, some 
aquatic insects, and there are many insects the larve of which 
inhabit water ; and we have not infrequent instances of their occur- 
ring as fossils. 

e. Motlusca :—This sub-kingdom requires little notice, since the 
greater number of its members possess hard structures capable of 
being readily preserved in a fossil condition. Thus, the horny or 
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calcareous polypidoms of the Polyzoa, the shells of the Brachiopods, 
the true Bivalves and most of the Gasteropods, the hyaline shells of 
the Pteropods, the internal supports of the cuttle-fishes, and the 
chambered shells of the Tetrabranchiate Cephalopods, all occur com- 
monly as fossils. The entire class of the Tunicaries, however, with 
one or two exceptions, presents no hard structures, and is hence 
unknown to the palwontologist. Amongst the Gasteropoda, again, 
the sea-slugs and their allies (Vudibranchiata) possess no shell and do 
not occur as fossils ; whilst the shell of the land-slugs is extremely 
minute and is hardly known to have been preserved in sedimentary 
deposits. Lastly, the air-breathing Molluses, from their habits, rarely 
occur as fossils; whilst those which inhabit rivers, ponds, and lakes 
are less largely represented than the marine forms, owing to the pre 
ponderance of salt-water deposits over those of fresh water. 

J. Vertebrata :—The majority of Vertebrate animals possess a bony 
skeleton, so that their preservation as fossils—so far as this is con- 
cerned—is attended with no difficulty. Some of the Fishes, however, 
(such as the Lancelet, the Lampreys, and the Hag-fishes) have no 
scales, and either possess no skeleton or have one which is almost 
wholly cartilaginous. The only evidence, therefore, which could be 
obtained of the past existence of such fishes, would be afforded by 
their teeth ; but these are wanting in the Lancelet and are very small 
in the Lampreys ; so that we need not wonder that these fishes are 
unknown as fossils. The higher groups of Fishes, however, taking 
everything into consideration, may be said to be abundantly repre- 
sented in a fossil condition by their scales, bones, teeth, and defensive 
spines. 

The Amphibians are tolerably well represented by their bones and 
teeth, as well as by integumentary plates, and more especially by foot- 
prints. Most living Amphibians, however, spend their time mainly 
upon the land, or frequent fresh waters; and hence their remains 
would not be apt to be preserved in marine deposits. 

The abundance of Reptiles as fossils naturally varies much, accord- 
ing to the habits of the different orders. Of the living orders, the 
Chelonians (Turtles and Tortoises) are by no means rare, since many 
of them are habitual denizens of the sea or of fresh waters, while 
they are provided with a hard integumentary skeleton. The snakes 
( Ophidia ) are chiefly represented by marine forms, which frequented 


water. The Lizards ( Lacertilia) live mainly upon land, and do not, 
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therefore, abound as fossils ; but an extinct group (the Mosasauroids) 
was marine in its habits, and has consequently been pretty fully pre- 
served. The Crocodilia, again, are so essentially aquatic in their 
habits, that their comparative frequency in aqueous deposits is no 
matter of wonder, especially if we recollect that many of the extinct 
members of the order seem to have frequented the sea itself. Of the 
extinct orders of Reptiles the great Jchthyosauri, and the Plesiosawit 
and their allies, were marine in their habits, and their remains occur 
in what may fairly be called profusion. The flying Reptiles or 
Pterodactyles would not seem to have any better chance of being pre- 
served than birds, if as good; yet their remains occur by no means 
very rarely in certain formations. The terrestrial Deinosawrs, again, 
come very much under the laws which regulate the preservation of 
Mammals as fossils ; and their remains are chiefly, but not exclusively, 
to be found in fluviatile deposits. 

As regards Birds, their powers of flight, as pointed out by Sir 
Charles Lyell, would save them from many destructive agencies, and 
the lightness of their bones would favour the long floating of the 
body in water and thus increase the chances of its being devoured by 
predaceous animals. In accordance with these considerations, the 
most abundant remains of birds are referable to large wingless forms, 
to which the power of saving themselves from their enemies by flight 
was denied, whilst most of the bones were filled with marrow instead 
of air. Next after these come the remains of birds which frequent 
the sea-shore, lakes, estuaries, or rivers, or which delight in marshy 
situations, 

As regards Mammals, the record is far from being a full one, and 
from obvious causes. The great majority of Mammals live on land, 
and, therefore, are not likely to be buried in aqueous and especially 
marine accumulations. That this cause is the chief one which has 
operated against the frequent preservation of Mammalian remains is 
shown by the fact that when we exhume an old land-surface amongst 
the later rocks, the remains of Mammals may be found in tolerable 
plenty. The strictly aquatic Mammals—Whales, Dolphins, and the 
like—are, of course, much more likely to have been preserved as 
fossils than the terrestrial forms; but their want of integumentary 
hard structures places them at a disadvantage in this respect, as 
compared with fishes. In a general way, we may conelude that the 
preservation of the terrestrial Mammals as fossils is due to the com- 
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paratively rare occurrence of a stray individual being killed whilst 
swimming a river or being mired in a bog; but there are other cases 
for which other explanations must be sought. 

Il. Unrepresented Time :—In the second place, I have had ocea- 
sion to point out before that the geological record, or the series of the 
stratified deposits, is itself very imperfect ; and this of necessity 
causes vast gaps in our palwontological knowledge. In this connec- 
tion I may briefly review the evidence which we possess as to the 
immensity of the “ unrepresented time” between some of our great 
formations; and I cannot do better than take the case of the 
Cretaceous and Eocene Rocks, though any other would do as well. 
In examining such a case, the evidence may be divided into two 
heads, the one palwontological, the other purely physical, and each 
may be considered separately. 

The Chalk, as is well known, constitutes the highest member of 
the Cretaceous formation, and is the highest deposit known in 
Britain as appertaining to the great Secondary or Mesozoic Series. 
It is directly overlaid in various places by strata of Eocene age, 
which form the base of the great Tertiary or Kainozoic Series of 
rocks. The question, then, before us is this—What evidence have 
we as to the lapse of time represented merely by the dividing-line 
between the highest beds of the Chalk and the lowest beds of the 
Eocene | 

Taking the paleontological evidence first, it is found that out of 
five hundred species of fossils known to occur in the Upper Creta- 
ceous beds in England, only one Brachiopod and a few of the 
Foraminifera have hitherto been detected in the immediately over- 
lying Eocene beds. These, on the contrary, are replete with fossils 
wholly distinct from the Cretaceous species. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the entire and very extensive assemblage of animals which 
lived in the later Cretaceous seas of Britain had passed away and 
become extinct before a single grain of the Eocene Rocks had been 
deposited. Now, it is, of course, open to us to believe that the 
animals of the Chalk sea were suddenly extinguished by some 
natural agencies unknown to us, and that the animals of the Eocene 
sea had been as suddenly and in as obscure a manner introduced 
en masse into the same waters. This theory, however, calls upon the 
stage forces of which we know nothing, and is contradicted by the 
whole tenor of the operations which we see going on around us at 
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the present day. It is preferable, therefore, to believe that no such 
violent processes of destruction and re-peopling took place, but that 
the great and marked break in the life of the two periods indicates 
an enormous lapse of time. The Cretaceous animals, in consequence 
of the elevation of the British area at the close of the Cretaceous 
period, must have mostly migrated, some doubtless perishing, and 
others probably becoming modified in the process. When the British 
area became once more submerged beneath the sea and became again 
a fitting home for marine life, an immigration into it would set in 
from neighboring seas. By this time, however, the Cretaceous 
animals must have mainly died out or must have been greatly altered 
in characters ; and the new immigrants would be forms characteristic 
of the Lower Eocene. How long the processes here described may 
have taken, it is utterly impossible to say, even approximately. 
Judging, however, from what we can observe at the present day, the 
paleontological break between the Chalk and the Eocene indicates a 
perfectly incalculable lapse of time; for all species change slowly, 
marine species especially so, and we have here the disappearance of a 
whole and entire fauna, and its replacement by another wholly 
distinct. 

In the second place, to come to the physical evidence, the Eocene 
strata are seen to rest upon a denuded and eroded surface of Chalk, 
and to fill up “ pipes” and winding hollows which descend far below 
its general surface. Not only so, but the base of the Eocene Rocks 
is commonly composed of a bed of rolled and rounded flints, derived 
from the Chalk, and affording unquestionable proof that the Chalk 
had been subjected to great denudation before the Eocene beds were 
deposited upon its surface. In short, the Eocene strata rest “ uncon- 
formably ” upon the Chalk ; and this, as is well known, indicates the 
following sequence of phenomena :—Firstly, the beds of Chalk were 
deposited in a horizontal position at the bottom of the sea. Secondly, 
at some wholly indefinite time after its deposition, after it had 
become more or less consolidated, the Chalk must have been raised 
by a gradual process of elevation above the level of the sea, during 
which it must inevitably have suffered vast denudation. Thirdly, 
after another wholly indefinite interval, the Chalk was again sub- 
merged beneath the sea, in which process it would be subjected to 
still further denudation, and an approximately level surface would 
be formed upon it. Fourthly, strata of Eocene age were deposited 
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upon the denuded surface of the Chalk, filling up all the inequalities 
of its eroded surface. 


Section, showing strata of Tertiary age (a) resting upon a worn and denuded surface of White 
Chalk, (+) the stratification of which is marked by lines of flints. 

In the unconformability, then, between the Chalk and Eocene 
Rocks, we have unequivocal evidence—irrespective of anything that 
we learn from Palwontology—that the break between the two forma” 
tions was one of enormous length. In Britain, the interval of time 
thus indicated is not represented by any deposits, and in Europe 
generally, there are but a few fragments of such. We may be quite 
sure, however, that during the time represented in Britain by the 
mere line of unconformability between the Chalk and the Eocene, 
there were somewhere deposited very considerable accumulations of 
sediment. Whether we shall ever succeed in discovering these, or 
any part of these, is, of course, uncertain. We may be certain, how- 
ever, that such deposits, if ever discovered, will prove to be charged 
with the remains of animals intermediate in character between those 
of the Cretaceous and the Eocene period, and the large gap now 
existing between these formations will thus be more or less com- 
pletely bridged over. 

Amongst other well known instances of more or less general 
unconformity in the stratified series, may be mentioned that between 
the Lower and Upper Silurian (not always present), that between 
the Lower and Upper Old Red Sandstone (also not universal), that 
between the Carboniferous and Permian Rocks, that between the 
Permian and Triassic Rocks (not universal), and that between the 
Lower and Upper Cretaceous Rocks. All these physical breaks are 
accompanied by more or less extensive paleontological breaks as well. 
Other breaks which the absence of fossils renders less important, or 


¥ 
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which are not thoroughly established, are those between the Lower 
and Upper Laurentian, the Upper Laurentian and Huronian, and 
the Upper Cambrian and Lower Silurian. 

It may be well to point out that the unconformabilities here indi- 
cated must in no way be confounded with the common cases in which 
beds of one age rest unconformably upon beds far older than them- 
selves. When, for example, we find beds of Carboniferous age rest- 
ing unconformably upon Silurian Rocks, this merely indicates that 
in the particular locality under examination the Devonian or Old 
Red Sandstone is missing. This absence of a whole formation in 
any given region merely shows that the area was dry land during the 
period of that formation, or that, if any rocks of this age were ever 
deposited in this locality, they were removed by subsequent denuda- 
tion. Here, however, we know what formation is wanting, and we 
can intercalate it from areas elsewhere, and thus complete the series. 
The case is very different in the instances above spoken of, as where 
the Permian Rocks rest unconformably upon the Carboniferous. 
Here, we have two successive formations in unconformable junction, 
and we are not acquainted with any intermediate group of strata 
which could be intercalated from any other locality. 

From the above facts, then, we learn that one of the chief causes 
of the imperfection of the palwontological record is to be found in the 
vast spaces of time intervening between most of the great formations, 
not represented, so far as we yet know, by any formation of rock. 
In process of time we shall doubtless succeed in finding deposits for 
some of this unrepresented time; but much will ever remain for 
which we cannot hope to find the representative sediments, It only 
remains to add that we have ample evidence, within the limits of 
each formation, and wholly irrespective of any want of conformity, 
of such lengthened pauses in the work of deposition as to have 
allowed of great zoological changes in the interim, and to have thus 
caused irremediable blanks in the palwontological record. Thus, 
there are hundreds of instances in which the fauna of a given bed, 
perhaps but a few inches thick, differs altogether from that of the 
beds immediately above or below, and is characterized by species 
peculiar to itself. In such cases, we can only suppose that, though 
no physical break can be detected, the deposition of sediment was 


interrupted by pauses of incalculable length, during which no sedi- 
ment was laid down, whilst time was allowed for the dying out of 
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old species, and the coming in of new ones. The incessant repetition 
of such intervals of unrepresented time throughout the whole strati- 
fied series is convincing proof that the paleontological record is, and 
ever will be, a most fragmentary collection of the remains of the 
animal life of the globe. 

III. Thinning out of Beds :—Another cause by which the con- 
tinuity of the paleontological record is affected is what is technically 
called the “thinning out” of beds. Owing to the mode in which 
sedimentary beds are produced, it is certain that there must be for 
every bed a point whence the largest amount of the sediment was 
derived, and in the neighborhood of which the bed will, therefore, be 
thickest. Thus if we take a series of beds such as sandstones and 
conglomerates, which are the products of littoral action, and are 
deposited in shallow water near a coast-line, it will be found that 
these gradually decrease in thickness or “thin out,” as we pass away 
from the coast in the direction of deep water. On approaching deep 
water, however, we might find that though the sandstones were 
rapidly dying out, the thickness of the entire series might still be 


preserved, uwing to the commencement now of some deep-water 
deposit, such as limestone. The beds of limestone would at first be 




















Diagram to show the “‘ thinning out” of beds. a. Sandstones and Conglomerates. b. Limestones 


very thin, but in proceeding still in the direction of deeper and 
deeper water, we should find that they would gradually expand, till 
they reached a point of maximum thickness, on the other side of 
which they would again gradually thin out. Each individual bed, 
therefore, in any group of stratified rocks may be regarded as an 
unequal mass, thickest in the centre and gradually tapering off or 
‘thinning out” in all directions towards the circumference. 

In a general way, this holds good not only for any particular bed, 
but for any particular aggregation or group of beds which we may 
choose to take. In the case, namely, of every group of beds there must 
have been a particular point whither sediment was most abundantly 
brought, or where the other conditions of accumulation were especially 


favourable. At this point, therefore, the beds are thickest, and from 
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this they thin off in all directions. It need scarcely be pointed out, 
indeed, that some such state of things is absolutely unavoidable in 
the case of every bed or group of beds; since no sea is boundless, 
and the sedimentary deposits of every ocean must come to an end 
somewhere. 

An excellent illustration of the phenomena above described may 
be derived from the Lower Carboniferous Rocks of Britain. Here 
we may start in the south of Wales and in Central England with the 
Carboniferous Limestone as a great calcareous mass over 1,000 feet 
thick, without almost a single intercalated layer of shale. Passing 
northwards, some of the strata of limestone begin to thin out, and 
their place is taken by beds of a different mineral nature, such as 
sandstone, grit or shale. The result of this is that by the time we 
have followed the Carboniferous Limestone into Yorkshire and 
Westmoreland, in place of a single great mass of limestone we have 
now an equivalent mass composed of alternating strata of limestone, 
sandstone, grit and shale, with two or three thin seams of coal, the 
limestones, however, still bearing a considerable proportion to the 
whole. The limestones, however, continue to thin out as we pass 
northwards, till in Central Scotland, in place of the dense calcareous 
accumulations of Derbyshire, the Lower Carboniferous series consists 
of a great group of sandstones, grits, and shales, with thick workable 
beds of coal, and with but few and comparatively insignificant beds 
of limestone. 

The state of things indicated by these phenomena is as follows :— 
The sea in which the Lower Carboniferous Rocks of Britain were 
deposited, must have gradually deepened from North to South. The 
land and coast-line, whence the coarser mechanical sediments were 


derived, must have been placed somewhere to the north of Scotland, 


and the deepest part of the ocean must have been somewhere in the 
latitude of Derbyshire and South Wales. Here the conditions for 
lime-making were most favourable, and here, consequently, we find 
the greatest thickness of calcareous strata and the smallest intermix- 
ture of mechanical deposits. 

The paleontological results of this are readily deducible. The 
entire Lower Carboniferous series of Britain was deposited in a single 
ocean, apparently destitute of land-barriers, and consequently, taken 
as a whole, the fauna of this series may be regarded as one and indi- 
visible. The conditions, nevertheless, which obtained in different 
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parts of this area were very different, and, as a necessary result, cer- 
tain groups of animals flourished in certain localities, and were absent 
or but scantily represented in other places. In the deeper parts of 
the area, we have an abundance of corals, with Crinoids, and at times 
Foraminifera. In the shallower parts of the area there is, on the 
other hand, a predominance of forms which affect shallow water. 
Still, there is no difference in point of time between the deposits of 
different parts of the area, and in order to obtain a true notion of the 
Lower Carboniferous fauna, we must add the fossils derived from one 
portion of the area to those obtained from another. 

In many cases, however, we are acquainted with but one class of 
deposits belonging to a given period. We may only have the deep- 
sea deposits of the period, or we may know nothing but its littoral 
accumulations. In either case it is clear that there is an imperfection 
of the paleontological record ; for we can not have even a moderately 
complete record of the marine animals alone of a particular period, 
unless we have access to a complete series of the deposits laid down 
in that period. 


IV. Sudden extinction of Animals: — While there can be little 


doubt but that the changes in animal life indicated by geology were 


gradually effected, there still remain cases in which individuals seem 
to have been suddenly destroyed, and others of a more obscure nature 
in which allied species succeed one another with an inexplicable 
rapidity. As an example of the first class of cases we may take the 
great marine Reptiles of the Lias, which often exhibit indications of 
having met a sudden death, while they show no marks of mechanical 
injury. It has been suggested by Sir Charles Lyell, with great proba- 
bility, that the sudden death of marine animals, as in these and similar 
cases, might be due to the sudden “periodical discharge of large 
bodies of turbid fresh water into the sea.” 

As an example of the second class of cases, we may take the 
existence in the Lias of zones characterized by particular species of 
Ammonites. These zones are usually of small thickness, and the 
Ammonite characterising each is usually confined to that particular 
horizon ; whilst several of the zones have been found to be persistent 
over very large areas. As we know of no reason why one species of 
Ammonite should flourish where another allied species would not, we 
can not at present account for this sudden disappearance of one species 
and its seeming immediate replacement by another. 
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V. Disappearance of Fossils :— The last subject wuich need be 
mentioned in connection with the imperfection of the paleontological 
record, is the subject of the disappearance of fossils from rocks origi- 
nally fossiliferous. This, as a rule, is due to “ metamorphism ;” that 
is to say, the subjection of the rock to an amount of heat sutlicient 
to cause a re-arrangement of its particles. When of at all a pro- 
nounced character, the result of metamorphism is invariably the 
obliteration of any fossils which might have formerly existed in the 
rock. To this cause must be set down many great gaps in the 
paleontological record and the loss of much valuable fossil evidence. 
The most striking example which can be given of this is to be found 
in the great Laurentian Series, which comprises some 30,000 feet of 
highly-metamorphosed sediments, but which, with one not absolutely 
certain exception, has as yet yielded no remains of life, though there 
is strong evidence of the former existence in it of fossils. 

Another not uncommon cause of the disappearance of fossils from 
originally fossiliferous deposits is the percolation through them of 
water holding Carbonic Acid in solution. By this means, fossils of a 


calcareous nature are dissolved out of the rock, and may leave no 


traces behind. This cause, however, can only operate in loose and 
porous arenaceous deposits. 

Lastly, cleavage may be mentioned as a cause of the disappearance 
of fossils. The cleavage, however, must be very intense, if it actually 
prevents the recognition of the fossiliferous nature of deposit; though 
cases are not uncommon in which this occurs through thousands of 
feet of strata. As a more general rule, however, it is not very 
difficult to determine whether a cleaved rock has ever contained 
fossils or not, though it may be quite impossible to make out the 
exact nature and character of the organic remains. 








THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE POEMS OF OSSIAN. 


BY THE REV. NEIL MacNISH, M.A., B.D, 


Cornwall, Ontario. 


When in the eighteenth century the poems of Ossian were published 
by James MacPherson, great surprise was felt that poems purporting 
to belong to a very remote age, could have been transmitted mainly 
by oral tradition. Many wondered that poems, ostensibly the pro- 
duction of a very rude and early age, could contain ideas so grand 
and sentiments so refined and elegant as the poems of Ossian 
undoubtedly possess. It was in literary circles deemed necessary to 
subject these writings to a very rigid examination. That poems of 
acknowledged beauty could remain so long in obscurity ; that they 
could have floated in comparative safety across many centuries ; that 


in a country greatly removed from the influence of classical learning, 


sentiments similar to those which pervade the writings of Ossian 
could be cherished ; that suddenly from a comparatively unknown 
portion of Scotland there issued poems which speedily made a great 
impression in the literary world,—was sufficient to draw the critical 
attention of many. There were not wanting those who maintained 
that it was impossible for poems to be handed down during many 
centuries mainly by oral tradition. The beauties pervading the 
poems of Ossian soon made a marked impression in learned circles ; 
and hence arose the eagerness wherewith men like Johnson, Hume 
and Laing, endeavoured to prove that the poetical writings in question 
were the composition of MacPherson himself. Occupying, as these 
men did, a very distinguished place among the learned of that age, it 
is not wonderful that their efforts to overthrow the authenticity of 
Ossian, induced others to regard the entire poems as a forgery and as 
the production of MacPherson himself. It was to be expected that 
the opinions of writers who in all likelihood bestowed some attention 
on the vexed question of the genuineness of the poems ascribed to 
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Ossian, would continue to influence others who did not choose to 
investigate the matter for themselves. Whatever opinion may finally 
prevail regarding the poems of Ossian, it must be confessed that great 
injustice has been done to them, because all the facts connected with 
their history have not been carefully examined. It seems almost 
superfluous, at this distance of time, to refer to a subject in which, it 
may be supposed, few now feel any interest. It will not, however, 
be without some avail to examine concisely the entire controversy 
respecting the poems of Ossian. It will be found that sufficient 
evidence remains for overthrowing the objections of Johnson and 
Laing, and for gaining some measure at least of reputation for the 
Bard of Selma. It will be seen that the hoar of centuries lends 
additional weight to the poems of Ossian. There are strong argu- 
ments to show that the heroes whose names appear in these poems 
were well known long before MacPherson’s translation appeared. 
Throughout the Highlands of Scotland, there is abundant testimony 
in favour of the general opinion which is held in reference to the 
Fingalians. In the names of places, in popular traditions, in the 
corroboration which archwological researches furnish, in the venera- 
tion which still attaches to the poems of Ossian and to the affecting 
incidents which they describe, there is enough to justify the inference 
that at some remote time such heroes must have lived and flourished. 

Long before MacPherson undertook the publication of the poems 
of Ossian, the attention of Home, Jefferson, Blair and others was 
directed to the fact that throughout the Highlands of Scotland poems 
of very great antiquity were in circulation. It was likewise asserted 
that unless some means were used to put these poems into a perma- 
nent form, they would soon be lost to the literary world. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century, political agencies were at work 
which greatly changed the social life of the Highlands, and threatened 
to overthrow those means whereby poems were handed down from 
one generation to another. With the view, therefore, of preserving 
poems which, to say the least of it, were interesting on account of the 
language they represented, and the very remote origin to which they 
lay claim, Home, Jefferson, Robertson and Blair induced James 
MacPherson, a native of Badenoch, to undertake a journey through 
the Highlands, in order to recover as many as possible of the poems 
of Ossian. It was in 1760 that MacPherson, thus aided, undertook 
to collect poems which had been handed down by oral tradition or in 
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manuscript from a very early age. He was successful in collecting 
many poems which were perpetuated by oral tradition. He came in 
contact with many who, though unable to read, could recite with ease 
poems of great length. He published from time to time translations 
of those poems which he was successful in procuring. The admiring 
attention of very many readers was drawn to the beauties contained 
in his translations. Blair warmly espoused MacPherson’s cause. In 
his well known Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, Blair pointed 
out the peculiar beauties of these writings, drew a very favourable 
comparison between Homer and Ossian, and sought to prove by 
internal evidence that the Bard of Selma lived in the early part of 
the third century. Every unprejudiced reader of the evidence which 
has come down to us must concede that MacPherson did injury to his 
own cause by his unguarded language and the stubborn opposition 
which he manifested. In writing to Blair, Hume remarks, with 
reference to MacPherson: “ But you must not mind so strange and 
heteroclite a mortal, than whom I have scarce ever known a man 
more perverse and unamiable.” All who are disposed to think 
kindly and favourably of MacPherson must regret that he did not 
choose to show more deference to the inquiries of those who wished 
to obtain stronger confirmation of the genuineness of the poems of 
Ossian. 

There are many witnesses who attest, that the names of Fingal 
and his heroes were known beyond the Highlands of Scotland long 
before MacPherson published his Translation of Ossian. 

Barbour in his Bruce thus clearly refers to Fingal : (1489) 

“ He said, methink Marthoky’s son, 
Right as Gol MakMorn was won, 
To haiff fra Fingal his menyie, 
Rycht swa all hys fra us has he.” 
In Kirk's Edition of the Psalms of David, published in 1684, this 
very «distinct allusion is made to Fingal in the author’s address to his 
book : 
“ Hail the generous land of Fingal’s heroes, 
The Highland tracts and isles of Hebrides.” 


In a book published by Bishop Carswell of Argyle, in 1567, he thus 
speaks in his preface : “ Though we have some accounts of the Gaeil 
of Scotland and Ireland contained in manuscripts, and in the gene- 
alogies of bards and historiographers, * * they are more desirous 
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to compose * * histories concerning warriors and champions and 
Fingal the son of Cumhall with his heroes.” 

Dunbar likewise makes reference to Fyn Makowll and Goro Mac- 
Morn. 

The Dean of Lismore’s Book contains a strong refutation of the 
objections which have been raised against Ossian. Thé contents of 
this book were published in 1861. The poems contained in it were 
gathered by James Mactiregor, Dean of Lismore, who died about 
the year 1551. This book is, therefore, more than three hundred 
years old ; and a great portion of it may be assigned to as early a 
date as 1512. It contains twenty-eight Ossianic poems, extending to 
two thousand five hundred lines. It is now in the Advocate’s 
Library, Edinburgh. It was deciphered by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Lauchlin. In the interesting preface which he prepared, Mr. Skene 
remarks: “The Dean’s MS. has a double value, philological and 
literary, and is calculated to throw light both on the language and 
the literature of the Highlands of Scotland. It has a philological 
value, because its peculiar orthography presents the language at the 
time in its aspect and character as a spoken language, and enables us 
to ascertain whether many of the peculiarities which now distinguish 


it were in existence three hundred years ago; and it has a literary 


value, because it contains poems attributed to Ossian, and to other 
poets prior to the sixteenth century, which are not to be found 
elsewhere ; and thus presents to us specimens of the traditional 
poetry current in the Highlands prior to that period, which are above 
suspicion, having been collected upwards of three hundred years ago, 
and before any controversy on the subject had arisen.”* It thus 
appears, that apart from the evidence furnished by MacPherson, 
other writers place the existence of poems belonging to the age of 
Ossian beyond a doubt. 

It is perhaps difficult now to form an estimate of the retentiveness 
which, under particular cultivation, the memory is capable of acquir- 
ing. Classical writers relate how, in a manner which to us seems 
almost incredible, the memory has been known to possess an amazing 
power. We learn from Cesar that the Druids of Britain obtained 
marvellous success in this respect. Owing to causes which to them- 
selves were of great consequence, they preferred this very diligent 
exercise of the memory. The language of Cesar not only indicates 


* Dean of Lismore’s book, p. 11. 
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that oral tradition was largely cultivated in Britain: it also enables 
us to see in what manner poems of considerable length could be 
transmitted with tolerable accuracy. “ Disciplina in Britannia 
reperta ; atque inde in Galliam translata esse, existimatur ; et nunc, 
qui diligentius eam rem cognoscere volunt, plerumyue illo, discendi 
causa, profiscuntur. * * Tantis excitati praemiis, et sua sponte 
multi in disciplinam conveniunt, et a parentibus propinquisque 
mittuntur. Magnum ibi numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur. 
Itaque annos nonnulli vicenos in disciplina permanent. * * Id 
mihi duabus de causis instituisse videntur : quod neque in vulgum 
disciplinam efferri velint, neque eos, qui discant, literis confisos, 
minus memoriae studere: quod fere plerisque accidit, ut praesidio 
literarum, diligentiam in perdiscendo, ac memoriam remittant.”* 
In his Greek Classical Literature (p. 60), Brown thus remarks : 


“ Accustomed as we are to all that assistance to literary composition 
which the art of writing supplies, and, what is still more important, 
to the substitute for memory itself, which the power of committing 
our thoughts to paper furnishes, it is scarcely possible to form any 
idea of the natural powers of the memory when obliged to depend 


on its own resources. * * It is not, therefore, so impossible a 
thing as it may at first sight appear, to conceive a poem of many 
thousand lines composed and arranged as a perfect whole, by an 
effort of memory, and then so perfectly retained in the mind as to 
be capable of recitation. Instances are not unknown of the wonder 
ful power of memory when it is compelled to exert itself. Plutarch 
mentions the astonishing memories which the Greeks possessed.” In 
the preface to MacCallum’s Ossian (p. 17), the following very judi- 
cious remarks are made regarding the poems of Ossian: “ With 
regard to the manner in which the originals of these poems have 
been preserved and transmitted, which has been represented as 
mysterious and inexplicable, we have the following plain but satis- 
factory account: that until the present century, almost every great 
family in the Highlands had its bard, to whose office it belonged to 
be master of all the poems of reputation in the country ; that among 
these poems, the works of Ossian are easily distinguished from those 
of later bards, by several peculiarities in the style and manner ; that 
Ossian has always been reputed the Homer of the Highlands, and 
all his compositions held in singular esteem and veneration ; that it 





* De Bello Gallico: Lab, 6; 13, 14, 
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was wont to be the great entertainment of the Highlanders, to pass 
the winter evenings in discoursing of the times of Fingal, and 
rehearsing these old poems of which they have all along been enthu. 
siastically fond ; that when assembled at their festivals, or any public 
occasions, wagers were often Jaid who could repeat most of them ; 
and to have store of them in their memory, was both an honourable 
and a profitable acquisition, as it procured them access to the families 
of great men ; that with regard to their antiquity, they are beyond 
all memory or tradition, in so much that there is a phrase commonly 
used in the Highlands to this day, when they would express any 
thing which is of the most remote or unknown antiquity, importing 
that “it belongs to the age of Fingal.” I have the pleasure of know- 
ing a gentleman in Argyleshire, Scotland, who can recite Gaelic or 
Ossianic poems of great length, which, so far as I know, have not 
yet been published. He has repeatedly mentioned to me that it was 
customary in his early days for Highland families to spend the long 
winter evenings in listening to those who could recite poems having 
reference to the times of Ossian. He has often expressed a regret 
that, through inattention, he has allowed many of the poems he 
heard in his youth to pass into forgetfulness. In addition to the 
evidence we possess in favour of the great attention which was paid 
to the recital of poems among the ancient Highlanders, it should be 
remembered that, while intellectual darkness prevailed in many 
countries, there was a large measure of enlightenment in the High- 
lands of Scotland. It is well known that from Iona men went 
forth who carried rays of light into distant countries and sowed 
there the seeds of moral and spiritual knowledge. May it not with 
safety be supposed, that the industrious monks of Iona turned their 
attention to the poems of Ossian and committed them to writing ! 
Certain it is that MSS. existed, containing Ossianic poems. Some 
of these were recovered after MacPherson published his Translation 
of Ossian. It was clearly proved that many MSS. were lost or 
destroyed during the political troubles which swept over the High- 
lands in the early part of the last century. Many trustworthy men 
affirmed that, if an effort had been made at an earlier date to procure 
MSS., many could be found throughout the Highlands. Had suffi- 
cient attention been given to the power which oral tradition had 
among the Highland bards, and to the Gaelic MSS. which existed, 
less bitterness would have been manifested towards MacPherson and 
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greater justice would have been done to the venerable bard of 
Selma. 

It was in 1773 that Johnson paid his well-known visit to the 
Hebrides. Any candid reader of his “ Tour in the Hebrides” will 
admit, that he spoke very disparagingly of the civilization of the 
Highlands. His narrative indicates that he was prejudiced, and 
therefore unfitted for acting the part of an impartial critic. At any 
rate, his stay was of very short duration, and the knowledge which 
he could gather must have been very inaccurate. “ Of the Gaelic 
language,” he says, ‘as I understood nothing, I cannot say more 
than I have been told: it is the rude speech of a barbarous people, 
who had few thoughts to express, and were content, as they conceived 
grossly, to be grossly understood. Five hundred lines cannot be 
recovered in the whole Erse language of which there is any evidence 
that they are a hundred years old. They, ie., the inhabitants of the 
Highlands, have enquired and considered little, and do not always 
feel their ignorance. They are not much accustomed to be interro- 
gated by others, and seem never to have thought upon interrogating 
themselves ; so that if they do not know what they tell to be true, 
they likely do not perceive it to be false.” For the hospitality with 
which he was treated by the Highland lairds and ministers, Johnson 
made a very sorry requital. The Dean of Lismore’s Book, to which 
reference has been already made, clearly refutes the objection that no 
poem existed which was a hundred years old. The disparaging 
remarks of Johnson respecting the ignorance and untruthfulness of 
the Highlanders could proceed only from strong dislike and precon- 
ceived opinions. I have heard a gentleman recite a Gaelic poem in 
which Johnson is ridiculed in very severe terms. Though this satire 
is couched in very elegant language, I have never been able to see it 
in print. Owing, however, to the lofty position occupied by Johnson 
in the literary world, his very unfavourable deliverance could not 
fail to have an injurious effect on the poems of Ossian. 

Laing, the historian, was also a determined opponent of the poems 
of Ossian. He accused MacPherson of plagiarism, and had recourse 
to very ingenious arguments to make this accusation valid. He took 
unwarrantable advantage of certain concessions made by MacPherson. 
“ MacPherson,” he says, “has acknowledged from the beginning the 
deceit. ‘It would be a very uncommon example of self-denial in me 
to disown them, were they really of my composition.’” The plau- 
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sible manner in which Laing proceeded to account for the origin of 
the various poems ascribed to Ossian, was calculated to do immense 
injury to MacPherson. The reader has reason to suppose that the 
poems bearing the name of Ossian are forgeries, and that Laing was 
by some means acquainted with the manner in which MacPherson 
prepared them. Laing’s reading must have been very extensive ; 
and hence it is that with wonderful assurance he sought to account 
for the origin of the several poems which bear the name of Ossian. 
So unqualified are his opinions and so confident is his judgment, that 
the reader may be pardoned for imagining that Laing himself acted 
a prominent part in the fabrication of those poems which he ascribes 
to MacPherson. According to him, Milton, Virgil, Pope, and the 
Holy Scriptures furnished MacPherson with his most pleasing ideas 
and comparisons. He must have forgotten that no poems are truer 
to nature than the poems of Ossian. The ideas of the poet were 
very circumscribed indeed. Nature in her manifold phases; sun, 
moon and stars ; the roaring streams and loud blasts of winter; the 
towering trees and solitary moss-covered rocks—furnished the grand- 
est ideas which are found in the poems of Ossian. There is in them 
an absence of everything that would betray any great advancement 
in enlightenment and civilization, or any acquaintance with the 
literature and customs of other countries. It is surely not too much 


to expect that the many observers of nature's beauties can, irrespec- 
tive of mutual aid, discover her most pleasing as well as her most 
melancholy features. May it not be asked, Why could not Ossian 
and MacPherson discover for themselves those beautiful comparisons 


which nature offers to every attentive observer? Laing further 
affirms that, because MacPherson knew nothing about the religion 
which prevailed in Scotland in the era he assigns to Ossian, he 
studiously avoided every reference to the religious opinions of that 
time. Led away by the English version of certain Gaelic words, 
Laing sought to detect anachronisms in the writings of Ossian. 
Tura’s wall, to which allusion is made in Fingal, was in his opinion 
open to the objection, that towers or castles were not erected in 
Ireland for nine centuries subsequent to the date assigned by 
MacPherson to Ossian. Laing could not have known that in Gaelic 
no word is commoner or more ancient than tir, the equivalent of 
tower. It means a heap of stones, however rudely and irregularly 


they may be arranged. With regard to the objection that no pointed 
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reference is made to the religious belief of the age in which Ossian 
is supposed to have lived, it is enough to mention that the Gaelic 
bards formed a distinct class from the Druids to whom the concerns 
of religion were committed. “Illi rebus divinis intersunt, sacrificia 
publica ac privata procurant, religiones interpretantur.”* The poems 
of Ossian, it is true, present a very rude belief. The heroes in their airy 
halls are supposed to follow those avocations which were dear to them 
on earth. “They pursue boars of mist along the edge of the clouds.” 


There are still stronger grounds for overthrowing tlie opinions 
advanced by Johnson, Laing, and perhaps by Hume, respecting the 
poems of Ossian. In deference to the many objections which 
were raised against the genuineness of these poems, the Highland 
Society submitted a series of questions to clergymen and others, who 
resided in the Highlands of Scotland. The object of these questions 
was, to ascertain whether poems similar to those collected and pub- 
lished by MacPherson existed in the Highlands and were available. 
Minute inquiry was made as to whether the poems published by 
MacPherson could be identified with the poems which were still in 
circulation. The report of the Highland Society was published in 
1806. By unassailable evidence it was shown that the history of 
Fingal and his followers, of Ossian and his poems, was commonly 
known ; that poems similar to those which were published by 
MacPherson existed in many parts of the country, and could be 
recited by men who had never heard of MacPherson. Regarding 
the prevalence of Ossianic poetry in the Highlands, the report 
terminates with this decided language: “The committee can with 
confidence state its opinion, that such poetry did exist ; that it was 
common, general, and in great abundanco; that it was of a most 
impressive and striking sort, in a high degree eloquent, tender and 
sublime.” + The following citations from the letters addressed to the 
committee are very explicit: “ Before MacPherson could know his 
right hand from his left, I have beard fragments of them repeated, 
and many of those fragments I recognized in Mr. MacPherson’s 
translation.” { “There are many poems ascribed to Ossian more than 
Mr. MacPherson has translated; many of which, I dare say, he 
never heard, and of these not a few, in my humble opinion, of as 





* De Bello Gallico. Lib. 6, 13. 
+ Highland Society's Report on Ossian, p. 151; and ibid, p. 39. 
}iBighland Society’s Report on Ossian, p. 151; and ibid, p. 8% 
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much poetical merit as any he has inserted. MacPherson took too 
little time in the Highlands and Western Isles, to be able to have 
collected the whole of them ; for as the works of Ossian are dispersed 
all over the Highlands, there is not a clan through whose land you 
travel, but you will find some one of these poems among them, which 
is not to be met with any where else.” * 

The report of the Highland Society has forever rescued Ossian’s 
poems from the imputation of being a forgery. MacPherson took 
down some 6f the poems which he published from the recitation of 
men with whom he came in contact in his tour through the Highlands. 
He was also indebted to MSS. for some of the poems. “ From this 
man the declarant got for MacPherson a book of the size of the New 
Testament, and of the nature of a commonplace pook, which contained 
some accounts of the families of the Macdonalds, and the exploits of 
the great Montrose, together with some of the poems of Ossian.” * 
In writing to a friend, MacPherson remarks: “I have met with a 
number of old MSS. in my travels; the poetical parts of them I 
have endeavoured to secure.” t 

It is perhaps impossible to determine how far MacPherson was led 
to arrange the poems which he collected. In all likelihood he used 
his own discretion in selecting such portions as he might deem most 
suitable and authentic. Apart from the overwhelming evidence 
gathered by the committee of the Highland Society, there are very 
cogent reasons for believing that MacPherson was incapable of writing 
Gaelic so pure and elegant. I have never observed that proper 
attention has been paid by any one to the language of the poems of 
Ossian. It is undoubtedly the classical Gaelic of the Highlands, 
For purity and beauty, for richness and expressiveness, it stands 
alone in the whole range of Gaelic literature. There is no poet of 
the eighteenth century, whose Gaelic at all approaches the rich, terse 
and elegant diction of Ossian. In his poems there is no reference 
whatever made to agriculture: the chase afforded to the heroes of 
Fingal their most pleasing employment. The sails are held together 
by thongs. Battles are often determined by single combat. It is 
very much to be questioned whether any one who wished to forge 
poems to which a very remote origin was to be assigned, could so 
divest himself of modern ideas and habits as not to make an occasional 





* Report, p. 28, Appendix. 
t Ibid, Appendix, p. 96; and ibid. p. 154. 
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betrayal of his dishonesty. Dr. Blair, who knew MacPherson well, 
thus speaks of him: “Of all the men I ever knew, MacPherson 
was the most unlikely and unfit to contrive and carry on such an 
imposture as some people in England ascribed to him. He had none 
of the versatility, the art and dissimulation, which such a character and 
such an undertaking would have required.” * One of MacPherson's 
coaljutors in the arranging of Ossian’s poems remarks: “ He could 
as well compose the prophecies of Isaiah, or create the Island of Skye 
as compose a poem like one of Ossian's.” There is a well authenti- 
cated story, which in itself goes far to show that MacPherson was 
unable to compose the poems which he translated. Having landed 
on one of the Hebrides, he submitted this very ambiguous question 
to one who chanced to be a poet of no common excellence: “Am 
bheil dad agad air an Fheinn?” MacPherson intended to ask the 
question as to whether his friend had any information respecting the 
Fingalians. This inquiry, when strictly interpreted, means, whether 
the Fingalians were in any way pecuniarily indebted to him of whom 
the question was asked. It may be stated that no one possessing an 
aceurate knowledge of Gaelic would ever use so ambiguous an inter- 
rogation. No further evidence is needed to show that MacPherson 
did not and could not forge the poems which he translated. It cannot 


be maintained that his rendering is always accurate. He frequently 


misunderstood the meaning of the original. Still, in spite of every 
shortcoming, his translation is so elegant and attractive as to merit 
the commendation of Dr. Blair: “I confess 1 cannot avoid consider 
ing the discovery of the works of Ossian as an important era in the 
annals of taste and literature; and the share which I have had in 
contributing towards it, asa part of my life, by which I have deserved 
well both of this age and posterity.” 


* Report, Appendix, p. 60; and ébid, p. 177. 
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THE COPTIC ELEMENT. 
IN LANGUAGES OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. 


BY THE REV. JONN CAMPBELL, M.A., TORONTO.’ 


Read before the Canadian, Instilute, February 10th, 1872. 


(Continued from page 308.) 

While the title of this paper is “The Coptic element in Languages 
of the Jndo-European Family,” I may be permitted to indicate the 
presence of the same element in other families of language. Allusion 
has already been made to the claims of the African and Polynesian 
languages to relationship with the Aryan and Semitic tongues. After 
a survey of vocabularies of over two hundred different languages 
spoken in all parts of the world, it is only among these two groups 
and, to a very slight extent, among the monosyllabic tongues of 
eastern Asia, that I have so far been able to discover the presence of 
that initial p sound which I have identified with the Coptic article. 
One of the simplest examples is to be found among certain of the 
numerals of ten African languages, most of which belong to the 
West Coast.” 

LANGUAGE, Two, FOUR, FIVE, 
Buntakoos of Guined...... 0 ceceeccees M00 ceceee mah... taw. 
Igberra on Niger River. .....cceceeeees @Cbba...... euma......66 jokhi. 
Ratongga on Bagoon River .........+.+ beba...... binni .. .... betta, 
Bight of Benin ....... cseeaee Wiseens os i tang. 
Efik of Calabar ..... i inang itiun, 
Otam on Cross River ......00.ceeee0++ beba...... bini .. bittan, 
Mandinga .. ‘ é se file .6ttss MA cic. Oe 
Mozambique ..... cocvegocees thana. 
Lagoa Bay.....+..+ . . see-berry .. thanou. 
Bongo on Gaboon River .....+.++ baba...... hatan, 


In the Ratongga, the Otam and the Bongo languages we find the 
African representatives of the Molic, Sabine and High German of 
Europe. Among Asiatic tongues, in what is generally called the 


Monosyllabic area, the Japanese holds most strongly to the Coptic 


# Bowring, Decimal System. London, 1854; p. 165—168. 

An Acrount of Timbuctoo and Housa, &., by El Hage Abd. Salam Shabeeny, with notes 
by J. G. Jackson, London, 1820: p. 373. 

Twenty-nine years in the West Indies, &c., by Waddell. Appendix vi. 

The words in italics in this and subsequent lists are abnormal forms that do not form pait of 
the comparison. 
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form. This may be seen by a comparison of certain words in that 
language with corresponding ones in that of [oo-Choo.“ 
Exousn: bridge quick pencil nose ship umbrella navel. 
Loo-Cuoo: hashee hayee hoodee honna h h wh 
Javanese: fas, bas faijo fuda fanna fune fisasi fosso, feso. 
It is not to be supposed that the difference between these two 
languages arises from the inability of the people of Loo-Choo to 
pronounce the letters p, 6 and / Both in Japan and Loo-Choo the 
word for fire is fe, for flower, fanna, and for star, fosi or fooshee. In 
the word denoting sai the languages seem to change places, for in 
Loo-Choo it is foo and in Japanese hoo. Still more striking is the 
fact that the Japanese yak, meaning hundred, is replaced in the 
dialects of Canton and other parts of the Chinese Empire by pak. 
The Polynesian languages might afford us many examples of the 
use of the prefix now under consideration, like the word for Aair, 
which, among the Friendly or Tonga Islanders, has the two forms 
voloo and fooloo. I shall confine myself, however, as in the case of 
the Africar languages, to an illustration from the Malay numerals. 
These numerals present many interesting points of connection with 
those of the Indo-European languages. Thus, three is toru ; two 





is duo, and when one has not the form of isa, sye, essa, approaching 
the Greek Aeis, it assumes that of satoo, aida, ida, taha, which is not 
unlike either the Syriac and Chaldee HHAD, the Hebrew ECHAD, 
the Arabic AHAD or WAHAD, or the Sclavonic Odin, Jeden. The 
following are the numerals seven and eight in fifteen different 
languages of Polynesia. 


LANGUAGE. SEVEN. EIGHT. 





To these may be added five more irregular forms. 


Language. Paumotua. Sava. Rotti. Marquesas. 


Seven : hito hetu peta hita hiku, 
Eight: hawa panu talu rau valu. 


* Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the Great Loo-Choo 
Island, by Captain Basil Hall, F.R.S,&c Vocabulary by Lieutmant Clifford. London, 1818. 
_ 
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A mere glance at the nature of the differences between the words 
given above will suffice to show that physical conformation has 
nothing, or at least little, to do with them, inasmuch as peoples who 
reject the b, p, f or v in one case, keep it in the other. A survey of 
the whole vocabulary of numerals tends to confirm this view. The 
forms of the numeral ten may illustrate. In these, as in the forms of 
eight, and as in the Coptic language to a very great extent, we find 
the letters / and r interchanged. 


In this place I may also be permitted to allude to other forms of 
the article, which have been so bound up with the substantive before 
which they stand, or with the root to which their prefix gives a 
substantive power, that they have been mistaken for part of the 
root itself ; and thus the etymology of the words of which they form 
part has been lost. The feminine form of the Coptic article in 7’ or 
Th, which is supposed to have converted Arg, the head, into Tare 
or TueEse, has, doubtless, some connection with the Hebrew feminine 
termination, consisting of the same letter, or JL  Disregarding, 
however, its feminine character, it would be the same as the Hebrew 
Pi (¢ or th) abbreviated from yy, the mark of the accusative and a 
kind of article, which, prefixed to a verbal root, converts it into a 
noun, e.g. LAMAD, learn; TALMID, a learner. The language of 
Lybia, or of the Shelluhs, ditfers from that of the Canary Islanders 
in many words by the possession of this prefix. Thus, temples in 
Canarese are almogaren, and in Shelluh, talmogaren ; a coarse article 
of dress, called the haik, is, in the former, ahico, and in the latter, 
tahayk.“ Ido not imagine that every 7’ or 7h which can be shown 
to be a prefix to the root, is a relic of an old article. In Hebrew, 





Mariner's Tonga Islands, by Dr. Martin. Edinburgh, 1827. Vocabulary. Labillardiére’s 
Account of a Voyage in Search of La Perouse. Translated. London, 1800. Vocabulary. 
Bowring’s Decimal System, 160—163. 

® Shabeeny’s Timbuctoo, by Jackson ; Languages of Africa, 355-881. 
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we have it as a distinguishing mark of certain persons of the future 
of the verb. What it stands for in our English drop, as compared 
with the Hebrew ARAPH, and RAAPH both meaning the same, | 
cannot tell. Still, in a very large number of cases, I believe that we 
shall find initial ¢ performing the same office as initial p. There, is 
however, this difference between them. While p, as a form of the 
article, is banished from civilized languages, ¢ remains. The Hebrew 
ETH represents the Dutch Aet, our English the, the German die, the 
Greek to, the Sanskrit fat and etat. The Hebrew demonstrative EL, 
and the Arabic article AL or EL, furnish the Latin dle, and the 
articles of the Romance languages. The true Hebrew article HA 
may not only be intimately related to the Greek ho, he, but also to 
the Sanskrit sah, the Hindustani yih, the Welsh y, and the Malay Ae.“ 
Still another form of the article is the Cushite ka or kai, which is 
connected with the Sanskrit numeral eka, one, the Hindustani 
ek, koi, and the Malay coe, which, on account of its association with 
he, must, I think, have arisen from an aspirated pronunciation of the 
latter. The old Persian names Kai Kous, Kai Kobad, Kai Khosrou, 


although the kai is generally supposed to mean king, when compared 


with the Greek words Kakos, Aiguptos, Kaisar, seem to afford 
nothing more in the prefix than a form of the article. The same is 
seen in the two Arabic words for heart, the one being LEB, identical 
with the Hebrew, and the other KULB, both of which are adopted 
into the Persian language. It also appears in the Maori Aapura, as 
compared with the Tahitian pwra, fire; and in the Easter Island 
ko-tahai, one, as compared with the Maori tahat. A connection of 
the Semitic and European languages being allowed, a very common 
substantive prefix in Hebrew, that of the letter § or M, must not 
be lost sight of, although it has nothing to do with the article; 
MAGEN, a shield, from the verb GANAN, guard, protect, 
MERKHAB, a carriage or chariot, from the verbal root RAKHAB, 
ride, and MAGHREB or MA. ARAB, the west, from ARAB, (Arab. 
GHEREB,) become dark, are illustrative examples. 

Among the various forms of the article mentioned above, that 
which occupies the place in comparative philology next in importance 
to the Coptic in P is the Arabie in AL or L. Every student is 
familiar with this part of speech from its frequent occurrence in the 


vocabularies of all civilized languages, testifying to the influence 


*® Vide Benfey, Die Agyptische Sprache, § 2. 


¥ 
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exerted in Europe by Arabian culture during the palmy days of 
Mahommedanism. Few, however, have recognized the fact that the 
AL of Alexander is as truly Arab as the AL of Alkoran, or known 
that the oriental form of this name is SECANDER or ISCAN DER. 
The province of Hejer or Bahrein in Eastern Arabia on the Persian 
Gulf is also called LAHSA, a word consisting of the common 
geographical name AHSA and the article EL, and from which 
Ptolemy called its inhabitants Jolisitae.” A precisely similar case 
is that of the old Pelasgian word Larissa, which is found in Syria, 
Assyria, and the south of Palestine. In every case the initial L is a 
remnant of the Arabic article, as appears most plainly in the Larissa 
that marks the boundary between Palestine and Egypt, which is a 
Greek form of EL ARISH.“ The ancient Issa in the Adriatic 
becomes the modern Lissa by an inversion of the process. Hitzig 
connects the Philistine town Jamnia, partly on the authority of 
Stephanus of Byzantium, with the Greek eiamené, and the latter 
word with leimén, limné.” That he is right in his last connection 
none can doubt, the difference between the words connected being 
simply the Arabic article. I am also prepared to say that he is right 
in his first connection, and that, pushing it a little farther, he might 
have arrived at an ancient abode of the Minyans and a prototype of 
Lemnos as well. Similar pairs of words are Academus and Lace- 
daemon, Esbus and Lesbos, the Russian province of Astrachan on 
the Caspian, the Indian Satrugna, brother of Rama, and the Laestry- 
gones of the Homeric story. As a confirmation of the connection 
between Esbus and Lesbos it is worthy of note that the town Mad- 
mannah or Madmen of Moab, which lay near to the former, gave its 
name to Methymna, one of the chief towns of the latter. Antiphates, 
king of the Laestrygones, refers us not only to Amphiaraus, grand- 
son of an Antiphates, with whom the Arab Moafer connects, but 
also to an Alemaeon line reproducing the Lokmans of the East, he 
himself deriving his name from the oriental Netophath. The 
brother of Satrugna is Lakshman. Plutarch in his Hellenica informs 
us that Labradeus a name of Jupiter in Caria, also applied as 
Labranda to a town of that region, was derived from labrus or labra 
signifying a battle axe in the Lydian language.” Now it is to be 
remembered that Lydia has very decided Arabian connections. 





* Genesis Elucidated, by John Jervis-White Jervis, A.B., Trin. Coll, Dublin. London, 
1852. p. 388 

* Hitzig, Urgeschichte und Mythologie der Philisiaer. Leipzig, 1845. p. 116. 

#14128. ™ Plutarch. Hellenica ii., 301. 
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Besides that Ludim as a whole are derived from Amalek, the name 
of the king Sadyattes points to an old SADID or SHEDAD, 
while Alyattes and Alcimus, as compared with Attes and Aciamus, 
reveal plainly the presence of the Arabic article AL.“ Can the 
initial / of labrus and Labradeus be of the same character as that of 
Alyattes? The Sanskrit and Persian languages will answer this 
question. In the former the word for such an axe, that, namely, with 
which the later Rama swept the Kshetriyas from the earth, is parasu, 
and in the latter it is beret, these being the equivalents of Al-brus 
and Al-brad. The whole word with the article in a purer form is 
found in the Irish albard, the Spanish alabarda, the German //elle- 
bard, and the English halberd, which the Romaic, in profound ignor- 


ance of the original, has naturalized as alamparda. A word not 


unlike Labradeus is Labyrinth, the origin of which seems to be com- 
pletely hidden. Yet ancient Persian history informs us that 
Menoutchehr dedicated to the moon a temple in Balkh called 
AL-BAHAR-NAU.” It is long since I first connected Menoutchehr 
of the old Persian story with Mencueres of Egypt, who should rather 


& Vide Rawlinson's Herodotus, Appendix, Book i., Essay i, On Chronology and Early 
History of Lydia. 

& “In libro Sadder cap. 43 memoratur Pyream dictam Adurchara, Le., ignis ilaminationis 
rationis, q. 4. mentis et rationis uminatione aliquem inspirans. Estque juxta Kirman illud 
Pyreaum, WWeque Ignis iliuc tradactus ex Chorasan, seu Bactria, ut vult Shahristani Haec 
hodie (ut alibi fusius dicetur) est Metropolitica Ecclesia Magorum omnium ad quam seme! in 
vita sua tenentur veteres Persae omnes peregrinationem suscipere, sacrae visitationis ergo, ut 
olim faciebant ad antiquam Ecclesiam Cathedralem Azur-Gushtasp in Balch, seu Bactris et 
prout antea fecerant ad multo antiquiorem jbidem Cathedralem Nauw-Baher. Fuit enim in urbe 
Balch (ut mox digetur) alind antiquissunum Pyreum dictum Naw- Bahar, seu Novem Ver, propter 


vernantem eyusdem ornatum et picturas floridas.” Historia Religionts Veterwm Persarum, ac 
Autor Thomas Hyde, Oron, 1760. p. 102 

A short distance further on the author quotes Shahristani who, speaking of sacred edifices 
dedicated to the heavenly bodies, says: “ Ex his etiam fuit Al-Nau-Bahar quam extruxit Rex 
Manushahr in Balch dedicata Lunae.” I cannot agree with the interpretation of Nau-Bahar 
given by the learned author as Nowwm ier, nor believe that the words are the same as those 
which now designate the new year, or the month answering to our April. “The word Behar,’ 
says Sadik Isfahani, “in the Hindi language signifies a school or college.” The Geographical 
Works of Sadik Isfahani transiated. Oriental Translation Fund. London, 1888. Tahkik al 
Irab, Bihar. The common word for college in Hindustani is madrasa, but this word Behar 
doubtless represents an older name for a building in which religion and education may have gone 
hand in hand. 1 cannot but view the form given by Shahristani in which Naw precedes Behar 
as an attempt to explain a term inexplicable save by the knowledge of an earlier stage of 
language and history. The final naw or the (ath of labyrinth may easily have been the name 
of the goddess Narra which is the same as Mowru the first part of the name of Mewronenrss, 
without the initial M 

A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review, speaking of the Buddhist temple which took the place 
of the Pyrewm at Balkh, says, ‘It is especially worthy of remark that through all subsequent histor 
the bwilding retained the same Sanskrit name of Nava Vihara (corrupted into Now-Behar, and 
signifying ‘ the new monastery.’)}—Edin. Review, No. cclxxv., Art. 1., “The Book of Ser Maroo 
Polo, the Venetian.” 
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be called Mentrcueres or Montn-ra. He is MenpEs, to whom 
Diodorus™ and Strabo“ attribute the Labyrinth, all the connections 
of which were decidedly lunar. As for Balkh, it appears in Bou.ak 
near Cairo and in other parts of Lower Egypt. Various writers 
admit that in Menoutchehr we have the Mandauces of Ctesias. He 
is followed among the Median kings by Sosarmus, and the latter 
monarch in the Assyrian list not only connects with Lampares and 
Lamprides his predecessors, reminding one of the Egyptian Lapares 
or Lamakes, but also with Mithreus and Teutamus his successors, 
who are most unmistakeably the Egyptian Mestres and Torumosis.” 
Ido not doubt that At Banak Nav is the original form of the 
Labyrinth. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of the use of the Arabic 
article is afforded by a comparison of two Celtic words with their 
equivalents in other languages. The first of these is the Gaelic 
and Erse ban, meaning white. In Hebrew it is LABAN, in Greek 
alphos, and in Latin albus, the /a and al representing the article. 
The second instance is the Gaelic beann, the Irish ben and the Welsh 
pen, meaning a hill, These are the same as the Greek bownos, and 
with the Arabic article, give the Celtic and classical forms Albain, 
alpeina, Alpes, together with a certain Phoenician Alpin. The roots 
of ban and ben or beann or pen are not distinct, for the idea of moun- 
tains with white snow-clad summits connects with that of whiteness, 
just as LEBANON rises out of LABAN, white, it being pre-emin- 
ently the White Mountain range of northern Palestine. It is not a 
little singular, however, to find in the Celtic again, as in the case of 
the Welsh ty, a root form older than that of the Hebrew. Many 
things lead me to the belief that in the Hebrew LEB, meaning the 
heart, a similar case presents itself. With this word the affections 
of the heart are bound up, so that the German liebe and our English 
love are both derived from it. But it would almost seem that the 
root of the Hebrew word is found in AHAB, the verb to love in the 
same language. This AHAB, (the Arabic HEB,) assumes the 
aspirate form in AGAB, meaning the same, and gives the original of 
the Greek agapaé; but it also has an unaspirated and contracted 
form in ABAH. The latter form by a common phonetic change 
becomes AMAH, furnishing the original of the Latin amo, and, 





& Diod. Bic, Lib. 1, 61, 66. 

% Strab. Lib. xvii., 1, 42. 

Vide Du Pin, Bibliotheque Universelle des Historiens. Amsterdam, 1708, Livre Premier, 
SLi, &c. 
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rejecting the initial vowel, claims kindred with the Coptic we. The 
Welsh Aoi may represent the Hebrew ABAH. 

In conclusion, returning again to the Coptic article, let me present 
two more extensive illustrations than any hitherto given of the great 
importance of its recognition in questions of comparative philology. 
Bopp in his Comparative Grammar sets forth the following three 
pairs of words, signifying wolf in six different languages.” 

Sanakrit. Zend. Greek. Lithuanian. Latin, Gothic. 
vrikas, vehrko, lukos, wilkus, lupus, vulfs. 
The Lithuanian is the Greek with the prefix of the Coptic article, 
and the same relation subsists between the Gothic and the Latin. 
The Danish form wiv is a softer form than the Gothic and nearer to 
the Semitic root, but the Latin ru/pes, though denoting a fox, is the 
same as the Gothic vv/fs. The Persian form for wolf, as we might 
expect, is not velah but kelub, the Cushite article replacing the Coptie. 
But this word in Persian as in Arabic means heart, which in Persian, 
Arabic and Hebrew is also LEB. The root LEB or LEV, which 
the Danish almost appropriates to the wolf in w/v, by the simplest 
kind of conversion in meaning from heart becomes the Sanskrit /ubh, 
the German lieben and our English Jove. This introduces another 
wild animal, the lion, which in Coptie is Lanor, in Hebrew LEBI, 
and in German Léwe. But the words LEBI, lion, and LABAN, 
white, are connected in Hebrew, while in Latin /upus and albus take 
their place, and in Greek lukos and leukos. That the connection of 
the Greek with the Hebrew is a sound one will appear from the fact 
that even LIBNEH, the white poplar, answers to the Greek /euké. 
Lebana, Albunea, Leucothoe are one and the same goddess answering 
to the Celtic Blanchefleur. A: trace of the Greek form for the wolf 
remains in the Seandinavian mythology, in which Loki is the father 
of the wolf Fenrir. Guigniaut points out the relation of the wolf 
to the ideas of light and whiteness.” But how are we to connect 
our first pair with the two others, vrikas with /ukos? We may say 
that in Coptic / and r are interchangeable, and, having an agreement 
in &, the second consonant of the root, we may be satisfied. This is 


not enough however. The Lithuanian furnishes us with an impor- 
tant link. In that language /okis, which is simply the Greek /ukos, 


and its own wilkus without the article, means not a wolf nor a lion 
but a bear. Now the bear and wolf connect in many parts of the 





 Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, vol. i, 163. 
& Guigniaut, Religions de l’Antiquité, Tom., ii, 109. 
- 
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Greek mythology, and notably in that relating to Arcadia, where is 
Mount Lycaeus, where Lycaon’s daughter Callisto, the she-bear, 
becomes the mother of Arcas, and where, while Leon, one of her 
brothers, takes his name from the king of beasts, another, Helix, 
reflects Helice, a name of the constellation Ursa Major. “The 
same changes,” says Mr. Cox, ‘which converted the Seven Shiners 
into the Seven Sages, or the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, or the Seven 
Champions of Christendom or the Seven Bears, transformed the 
sun into a wolf, a bear, a lion, a swan.”” So far the Lithuanian 
lokis is the only word we have found, related to our six names for 
the wolf, which denotes the bear. The Sanskrit for wolf is vrikas, 
and the Zend vehrko. The v which begins these words, it must be 
remembered, is the Coptic article. Vrikas then, wolf though it 
mean, is simply Arcas, the bear, or, keeping to the Sanskrit, it is 
riksha, the bear, the bright one, standing in exactly the same relation 
to vrikas that lokis holds to wilkus. Professor Max Miiller remarks 
upon the position which Sanskrit mythology gives to the bear as the 
bright animal, a position which we have already seen occupied by a 
Semitic lion and a Classica] wolf, ‘We do not see why of all other 
animals the bear should have been called the bright animal. It is 
true that the reason of many a name is beyond our reach, and that 
we must frequently rest satisfied with the fact that such a name is 
derived from such a root, and therefore had originally such a mean- 
ing. The bear was the king of beasts with many northern nations 
who did not know the lion.”™ Going still further baek into the 
Coptic we find the bright animal is the ruKH or jackal, the name for 
which designates a live coal, and which, as a member of the animal 
kingdom, is not unlike the wolf. There can be no doubt that Arcas, 
riksha and rukh are forms of the Hebrew YAREACH, the Chaldee 
YERACH, which like LEBANAH means the moon, and that the 
Chaldean Urvkn or Urnammu with his son ILe1 are other forms 
of Arcas and Lycus; Urvxu himself being 


“ pater Orchamus; isque 
Septimus a prisci numeratur origine Beli ;”"*! 





* Cox's Mythology of the Aryan Nations. London, 1870. Vol. i, p. 165, note 3. Vide et. 
230, 414. 

™ Science of Language. Series ii. Lecture viii. 

® Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App., Bk. i, Essay vi, The Early History of Babylonia. 
Lenormant and Chevalier’s Manual of the Ancient History of the East. London, 1869. Vol. 4. 
p. 553. 

& Ovidii — L iv., 212, 
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and the father of 
“ Leucothoe, 
Gentis odorifere quam formosissima partu 
Edidit Eurynome,”@ 


Leucothoe is Tirstx or LEBANA, the famous goddess of Assyria, 
and the Albunea of Latin story. Hur: is the Babylonian name of 
Six, the moon-god, whose principal temple was built in Hur by Uncen, 
and whose connection with bricks, according to Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
explains why the Hebrew LABAN make bricks, LEBENAH, brick, 
is almost the same as LEBANAH, the moon™ Huvrki, Unv«n, 
Uruamauv, Orchamus and even Arcas and Orcus are different forms 
of the Arab YERAKH or JORHAM, who was the ancestor of the 
great ARKAM family.“ I need not say that the root of all these 
words is YERAH, the moon. The very frankincense shrub, that, 
by the command of Apollo, sprang out of the grave of the 
dishonoured daughter of this YERAKH or Orchamus, retains in 
Greek equally as in Hebrew her original name ; for frankincense in 
these languages is Hebrew, LEBONAH ; Greek, Libanos. 

The following table of twelve columns shows striking and 
interesting relations among languages belonging to at least two 
different families ; and the variations of the words will be found to 
accord with much that has been said in regard to prefixes, while they 
set at nought many existing theories of comparative philology.© 
Of the twelve columns, five are occupied by the names of animals, 
the lion, bear, wolf, fox, jackal and dog ; another five is taken up 
with words denoting light, brightness, whiteness, as bleach, white, 
bright, light, shine, milk, moon, silver ; and the other two include 
heart, love and like. 


@ Id, L. iv., 209. 

® Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Book i. Essay x, Religion of the Babylonians, &c 

® Lenormant and Chevalier’s Manual, Vol. ii., 289. Jervis” Genesis, 191, 195. 

® In this table, as throughout the essay, I have been compelled, owing to the absence of 
suitable founts of type, to print all the words im the ordinary character. The Coptic, 
Babylonian and Assyrian, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, Persian, Hindustani and Sanskrit 
words generally follow, in regard to form, the rules of Peyron; Norris, in his Assyrian 
Dictionary ; Gesenius ; Bichborn ; Sir W. Jones and Richardson ; Forbes ; Maller and Benfey 
The Irish Dictionary employed is that of O'Reilly, and the Welsh, of Thomas Edwards. For 
rvompu, a plural Egyptian form of the word denoting wolf, I am indebted to Champollion's 
Dictionnaire Egyptien, p. 83. 
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The forms presented in the above table, excepting those in italics, 
which, like sur and shir, dob and tab, exhibit interesting relations, 
although unconnected with the roots under consideration, may be 
reduced to four. In the first the initial / combines with 5, bA, v, p, 
ph, f, w, m,n, and even a mere vowel, as in leo, while in the second 
it unites to form the root with ¢, ch, &, x, g, gh, j, 2, #, sh, and even 
A or a vowel. In the third and fourth an initial r takes the place of 
the / of the first and second. The prefixes vary from a simple vowel 
or breathing to well developed representatives of the Coptic and 
Cushite articles. The most common affix is that in d or ¢ as in light, 


licht, lacd, llaeth, galaktos, lebut, lahat, art, lleuad, airgiod, argentum, 
arktos, rajatam, which sometimes acquires such power as to extinguish 
the second consonant of the root.” 


1, First Form in L 


- 1b. ssakalib, Pers. dog. 
loup, r. wolf, labah, Heb. light. diabes Erse wolf or 
lupe, It —.. labbu, Bab. —_ sd fox. 
lup Lat. wolf. . jon, lbh 
, _ Sans. fox or laboi, COPE hear. lubh, Sans. to like. 
opera, jackal. laban, Heb. white. colbha, Erse love. 
alepsu, Rom. fox leb, Heb. heart lv 
alopex, Gr. fox leb, Arab. heart. love, Eng. love. 
selepiu, Copt. heart. lebi, Heb. lion live, Dan. lion. 
hualp, Dan. whelp. leben, Arab. milk. alvo, Port. white. 
wheilp, =e whelp. leben, Pers. milk. uly, Dan. wolf. 
volpe, Ital. fox. Jebut, Arab. lion. edly, Dan. silver 
vulpes, Lat. fox. lieben, Ger. to love. silver, Eng. silver. 
1—ph, f. lobo, Span. wolf. l—w 

alphos, jr. white. lobo, Port. wolf. lew, Scl. lion. 
wolf, Eng. wolf. lobsh, Copt. light. liew, Welsh lion. 
wolf, Ger. wolf. lubet, Lat. to like. léwe,’ — Ger. lion. 
wolf, Dutch wolf. lubie, Bel. to like. 1—vowel. 

1. albo, Ital. white. leao, Port. lion 


m. 

lamma, Bab. lion. albo, Span. white. _ leo, 
laomhan, Erse lion. albus, Lat. white. goleu, Welsh light 
lei, Erse milk. silber, Ger. silver. l—vowel +n. 
loma, Sans. dog. chalab, Heb. niilk. leon, Gr. lion. 


Lat. lion. 


lomri, Hind. fox. ilu, Bab. dog. leon, Span. lion. 
lume, Ital. light. leb, Heb. dog leon, Erse lion. 
lumen, Lat. light. keleb, Pers. heart. leontara, Rom. lion. 
lumiere, Fr. light. kelub, Pers. wolf. lion, Eng. lion. 
chiomia, Rom. white. kil, Arab. dog lion, Fr. lion. 
kulb, Arab. heart. lione, Ital. lion. 


Intermediate forms l—aspirate, or vowel followed by b, d, &c. 


Heb. light. alhu, Copt. white. lait, Fr. milk. llaeth, Welsh milk. 

Arab. light. Ivire, Fr. to shine. laith, Chald. lion. bilith, Welsh milk 

Heb. light. tahej, Arab. to like. leite, Port. milk. blath, Erse white. 
ight. Jeuad, Welsh moon. latte, Ital. milk. akuli, 





® The following analysis of the table is suggestive. 
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IT. Second Form in L 


1--, k 
lao-tis, = Lat. milk. milk, Eng. milk. gal Port. dog 
lacd, Erse milk. mieko, Scl. milk. mu , Lat.to cailk, 
luc, Sel. light. 1—ch, amelgein, Gr. to milk. 
lucere, = Ital. leche, i gh. 
leukos, Gr. white. licht, } . light, Eng. light. 
like, Eng. to like. loiche, . leoghan, Erse lion. 

father 


Loki, loch, l—a, 
~~ Fenrir. luch, ; . tas, Sans. light. 
lokis, Bel. bear. bleach Eng. mak leis, Arab. lion. 
Gr. wolf. ° lis, Gr. lion. 


Gr. father of  bleachd, , lis, Sel. fox. 
Areas. bleiche, Ger. white. loisi, Erse fox. 
Dan. tolove. gealach, Erse moon. luisant, Fr. shining. 
milch, Ger, milk. lys, Dan. light. 

blass, 


l—x Ger. white. 
Inx, Lat. light. 1—sh. 
skulax, Gr. dog. lash, Sans, like. 

l—g. laish, Heb. lion, 
lish, Pers. lion, 


z. 
glaukos, Gr. shining. loag, Copt. light. luz, Span. li 
melk, Dan. milk, bleeg, Dat. white. - Port. | . 
melk, Dutch milk. algo, Span. dog. milzte, Sel. mi 


III. First Form in r. 


r—p. r—b. 
Span. fox. rupi, Per. silver. rubah, Pers. fox. 
Port. fox. rupiam, Sans. silver. kereb, Heb. heart. 
Hind. silver. rompu, Copt.wolves. serebr, Sci. silver. 
hirpus, Lat. w 
Intermediate forms r—aspirate, or (vowel followed by) t, &c. 


Arab. moon. erote, Copt. milk. art, Erse bear. 
Welsh silver. ert, Copt. milk. arth, Welsh bear. 


IV. Second Form in r. 


Sans. shine. arguros, Gr. silver. 
Erse bear, warg, O. Ger. wolf. 
Erse wolf. Romaic, Italian, French, Spanish, same as 
Heb. moon. "Greek and Latin of silver. 
Chald. moon. r—j. 
Lat. father of rajatam, Sans. silver. 
Leucothoe. mar}, Sans. milk 
. rs. 
ursus, Lat. bear. 
~g. French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese same. 
argos, "or shining. r—sh. 
Port. white. airgiod, Erse silver. roshn, Hind. shine, 
r—ch. bright, Eng. shining. rushen, Pers, shine. 
Copt. white. argentum, Lat. silver. kroshtu, Sans. jackal. 
Sans. light. 


The prefixes found in the above are the vowels a, ¢, i, 0, u, and the diphthong ai, neutrals ; 
b, v, vu, whe, wi, wo, m, ma, me, mi, mu and ame, b sounds; and k, ka, ke, ki, ku, sku, ¢, ch, 
cha, co, g, ga, gea, gi, go, se, si, so, ya, ye, hi, hu and hua, c sounds. The affixes, an element 
of far less importance, are the five vowels and the diphthongs ia, iu, oi and ou; among the 
liquids iam, amus, an, aon, en, han, r, er, ri, uros, urion ; of ¢ sounds ex, ac, aca, ic, as, es, is, 
08, oso, us, sh, sha, ah, oh ; and of d sounds 4, ad, adh, iod, ouda, t, th, at, atam, ath, et, 
entum, ote, ut, te, tis, tos, tu. The consonants which have usurped the place of simple 
voweis between the letters of the root are m as in rompu, as in blanco, branco, and s as in 
elske, losg. 

The table might easily be extended by introducing other words, such for example as yellow, the 
German gelb, the Hebrew yarak, the Welsh Ueb-liw. It is however sufficiently large for the 
parpose for which it is inteuded. 
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My last example exhibits unmistakeably the presence of the 
Coptic article in the transmission of the root through different 
languages. The book of Exodus makes us acquainted with a town 
in Lower Egypt called Piruom, which the captive Israelites helped 
to build for their oppressors This town appears to have been 
situated upon the eastern bank‘of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 
to be the Patumos of Herodotus and the Tau of the Itinerarium 
Antonini. There is not the least doubt that the initial Pi or Pa 
is the Coptic article. Sir J. G. Wilkinson connects Tuum with the 
Egyptian Tuer, the Hebrew THUMMIM, the Greek Themis, 
and, in a secondary degree, is correct in his etymology.” In the 
book of Numbers, however, we are informed that the whole of the 
desert region near which this town lay, extending from it to the Red 
Sea, was called ETHAM, a name applied also to an extensive tract on 
the opposite shore of Arabia Petrwa.” Many writers agree that 
ETHAM and Prraom or Patumos are variations of the same root, 
the latter, denoting a town, being a definite form of the former. 
The word, ETHAM, however, at once associates itself in the mind 
of the student of Egyptian history with the name of the solar god 
Atum or Armovu, “who is called Arnom, and gives his name to the 
city of Thoum.”” The figure of a plough, which forms part of this 
god’s name spelt hieroglyphically, sends us to the old Coptic and 
Hebrew root, er, a ploughshare,” while many circumstances prove 
that m is no part of the root."* Thus, Jacob Bryant says, “It is 
said that the Israelites came into the region of ETHAM, which is 
still called Etti, the inhabitants of which were the Autaei of Pliny.”” 
Another writer, although guilty of the error of confounding Gatam 


@ Exodus i 11. 

® Rawlinson’s Herodotus Book ii. 158.; note 5, 

A popular account of the Ancient Egyptians, ii. 250, &c. 

® Exodus xiii.,20 Numbers xxxiii, 6 8 The Septuagint form of this name is (thom. 
Jablonsky views it as the Coptic Ariom, the boundary of the sea. 

% The History of Egypt, from the earliest times till the conquest by the Arabs, by Samue 
Sharpe. London, 1870. Vol. 1, 113. 

" Osburn, Monumental History of Egypt, Vol. i., 340. 

T* Theophilus calls the Bgyptian city Peitho. “‘Ox wey ‘BSpaio: car’ ‘extive cargod 
wrapjoKcncarrer iy ri Aisirre cai caralovlwlivrec, bed Bacviiwc, wc TpoeignTat, 
TeOpioy, wcolépncay airé wédug dyvzdc, riv re TinOw cai ‘Papeo§.”—A 
Autolycum iii.. 2. ° 

™ Observations upon the plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians, &c., by Jacob Bryant. Lon- 
don, 17%, (¢ libris Benj. Workman, Esq., M.D.) p. 404. 
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son of Esau with the god Arum, yet correctly adds, “the name 
occurs as well in the Autei of Pliny, and the modern BENI 
ATIYEH of Burckhardt and the Desert of TIH.” Pliny mentions 
the fact of these same Autei dwelling within the borders of Egypt.“ 
BovutaN a later name of Thoum or Pithom, BATH AM, the land of the 
Arabian Autei, and the PH ATHMETIC mouth of the Nile, shewing 
different forms of the same word, testify to an original connection,” 
The word Autei is not unlike Actos, the ancient name of the Nile, 
with which Diodorus connects the myth of Prometheus.* I am not 
aware that we have any more definite confirmation of the application 
of this name to the great river than the existence of the term 
Phathmetic as applied to a branch of it. Atos, however, is a word 


meaning eagle in Greek, and is the Hebrew AIT or GAIT, a bird 
of prey,” whence, doubtless, came by the prefix of m the Coptic maut, 
the vulture. But just as ETH, the plough, gives ETHAM, so we 
have a geographical name in the tribe of Simeon, derived from AIT, 
namely, ETAM, also called ETHER.” A link, which connects the 
god Arno with water, and the Nile in particular, is found in his 
association with the lotus, a plant sacred to that river. The name 
of the lotus among the Egyptians was Norre, the modern Nuphar, 
now applied to a genus of water-lilies closely allied to the Nymphaea 
and Nelumbo genera, between which the lotus is to be found.” 
Norre, however, was a name of Aruom, who bore the lotus upon 
his head.” The word norre, which, among other meanings, has that 
of good, is found in Nernercueres, the name of an Egyptian king ; 
nebris, the Bacchic fawn skin often pictured on Egyptian monuments 
in intimate connection with Norre-Atuom ; and Nipur or NIFFER, a 
famous place among the ancient Babylonians, with which may be joined 
Kuanrsis Nipra, the celebrated temple, the name of which inverts the 
Egyptian Nernercueres." Turning now from Egyptian to Hindoo 





% Jervis's Genesis, 469. 

™ Plini Hist. Nat. Lib. vi, 38. 

% Galloway, Egypt's Record, 511, $12, 515. Hengstemberg, Egypt and the Books of M ses 
trans. Edin., 1845, p. 4% 


% Diod. Sic. i 19. 

™ Vide Gesenii Lexicon in loc. 

78 Joshua, xix.7. i. Chron. iv. 3 

7 Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom. Lond., 1853, pp. 410, 414. 

® Wilkinson's Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians, Vol. 1, 256. Videet 285. 
Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs, 1, 331. 


@ Rawlinsou’s Herodotus, App., Bk. i, Essay,x., 2 (iii) 
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mythology, we find the lotus, a sacred plant, dedicated to Lakshmi 
or Sri, the Indian Ceres, who is called Padma-Devi, or the goddess of 
the lotus, Padma being one of the names of this plant.“ Another 
name for it is Tamara. I have no hesitation in identifying Padam 
with Prrnom or P-atnom, and Tamara with THaom-ra, names of the 
Egyptian solar god. Not only does the plough of Aruom suit a 
connection with Ceres or Sri, but we also find in Arabian tradition 
that the brother of the YODHAM or ETHAM, who gave his name 
to a portion of the stony peninsula, is LAKHM, a form holding 
the same relation to Lakshmi that Lokman does to Lakshman.” 
One of the most interesting geographical connections of the word 
under consideration is furnished by the geography of Palestine, to 
which, in its southern region, I have attributed the beginnings of 
civilization. Near BETHLEHEM, which is the House of LACHM 
or bread, are found, according to Josephus, the springs of ETHAM, 
whence flows the TAAMIREH river.” It is not at all improbable 
that Tamara may be the same word as the Hebrew TAMAR, a palm 
tree, the connection being found in the Rhamnus Lotus of the 
ancients, the Zizyphus lotus of botanists The fruit of these 
trees and the seeds of the Nymphwa and Nelumbo were very early 
important articles of food, and might well be classed among the 
chief gifts of Ceres. The lotus, again, is the favourite plant of 
Isis, who is the same as Lakshmi or Padma, since she stands to 
Osiris in the same relation as the latter bears to Iswara. The child 
of Ists is Harrocrates or SempHucrates, who is generally represented 
sitting upon the lotus leaf* This Sempuv-crares is identical with 
the Indian Swayambhuva, and Swayambhuva is Adima, Yotma, or 





Researches concerning the laws, theology, learning, commerce, &c. of Ancient and Modern 
India, by Q. Crawford, Esq, Lond 1817. Vol. i, 145, &c. 

® Sale's Koran. Genealogical Table of the Descendants of Kahtan. The name Lakhm or 
Lakshmi is the Hebrew LACHAM, eat, LECHEM, bread, fruit of a tree, Arable food; and 
is thus a fitting name to connect with Ceres. 

®* The Birthplace of Ancient Religions aad Civilization. Canadian Journal, Aug. 167), 
Pp. 171, seq 

Joseph. Antiq. viii, 7,3. Ritter’s Comparative Geography of Palestine. Translat., Edin., 
1966, iii, 81, 93-4, 333-40. 

Vide Psalm Ixxiv, 15, where the same name in the Septuagint is rendered in our English 
version by the word mighty. 

® Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom, 582. 

® Guigniaut, Religions de I’ Antiquité. Tom. i. 161. 

* Id. iv., 4. 

Banier, La Mythologie et les Fables expliqutes par histoire. Tom. i, 493. 


¥ 
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Atma." The creation of the first Menu is that of the lotus, but the 
first Menu is Swayambhuva.” The names Semphucrates, and Harpo- 
crates, taken in connection with the forms AtHom and Thamara, 
which is just Arnom-, or, as he is often called, Tuaom-ra, the Ra 
denoting his solar character, at once suggest Melcartus the son of 
Demarous, Gordys, the son of Demophoon, and Meli-certa, son of 
Athamas. To these might be added the Persian Tahmouras, 
another solar personage, with his pre-eminently solar successor, 
Djemschid, often identified with Melcartus. The solar character of 
THaom-RA and Tahmouras combines with the Ceres relationships of 
Gordys in the Tamara leaf of India, which surrounds the sacred fire 
in certain representations.” The Indian Atma is the soul, and as 
such connects not only with the Greek tiumos, meaning the same, 
but with the old Homeric aiitme, breath, in which we see the German 
Athem.” It is interesting to observe the different forms of the 
name ETHAM, as Tuoum, AITAM and Arnom, reproduced in 
these three related words. The Greek atm?, vapour, undoubtedly 
belongs to the same root. As we have already connected maut, the 
Egyptian name of the vulture and symbol of maternity with the 
Greek aetos, and the Hebrew AIT, and thus, with ETAM, derived 
from the latter, so, in Indian mythology we find Adima, under the 
two forms Atma and Yotma, producing Mout and Mahat." There 
can be no doubt that the Sanskrit Adima, Atma, Yotma, Tamara 
and Pedma represent the Egyptian Arnom, Taom-ra and Pithom, 
the Arabian YODHAM, and the Hebrew ETHAM and ETAM. 
We have seen that in Egypt this name connected itself with 
the Nile and with water generally. The same is true in regard 
to its Indian connections. Swayambhuva or Adima is the god 
of the flood as well as a near relation of the lotus. Greek 
names, that point to a marine or aquatic connection more clearly 
than aetos or atmos are Athamas, whose story is bound up with the 
sea, who gave his name to an extensive plain, and whose son Ptous 
is immortalized by a place in Boeotia, called Ptoum ; great Thaumas 
son of Pontus; and Thamyris the Thracian bard, whose name 





© Guigniaut, Tom. i., 254, 270, 647, &e. 

Sataroupa (Sterope) or Prakriti (Procris) forms a bond of union between these names, 
® Crawford's Indian Researches, 33, 22. 

® Maurice's Indian Antiquities, Vol. i., Pt. L, 306. 

® Guigniant, Tom. i., 647. 

© Id., i, 270, 647. 
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survives, like that of Adonis, in a river of Phoenicia, the Tamyras. 
Hitzig insists on the connection of the Sanscrit Tamara and tama 
with water ;* and both of them we find as names of rivers, or as 
forming the base of such names, in India, Palestine, Spain, Britain, 
and indeed throughout the whole of the Indo European and Semitic 
areas.” Herodotus informs us that Thamimasadas is the Scythian 
name for Neptune, and all are agreed that while masadas stands for 
ruler or god, thami is water or the sea.“ Strabo quotes Polybius as 
his authority that the people at the head of the Adriatic called the 
river Timavos the “ mother of the sea ;"* and from Pliny we learn 
that the Scythians named the Maecotis Temarunda, which meant the 
same.” In the language of the ancient Irish, who claimed Scythian 
ancestry, tamA signified the ocean, and im an old Assyrian dialect 
it istawtu. We have thus presented to us a word of Egyptian 
origin, designating a god, applied to a water plant, and conveying the 
idea of water, especially as found in rivers, in many different forms: 
the principal of which are Tuom, Arno, Prruom. The loss of the 
initial vowel need be no more a subject of surprise than the prefix of 
the Coptic article. Strabo tells us that the Thessalian Ithome was 
originally called Thome but acquired in some way another syllable.” 
This is possible, but it is more than likely that the two forms came 
from Egypt, where Tuom and Aruom were interchangeable from a 
very early period. Without entering more into detail, or pushing 
our researches for the present beyond the bounds of the Greek 
language, this paper may fittingly come to a close with a fourfold 
illustration or proof of the transference of Coptic words, article 
included, into languages of the European family. The word Patumos, 
which Herodotus gives as a Greek form of Pituom, is the same as 
potamos,a river, for which such far-fetched derivations as potimon hudor 
have been proposed ; and thus the ancient name of the Nile,which, in the 
forms of the English Thames and Tamar, gives brotherhood to many 


——————————— 





 Hitzig, die Philistaer, 230. 

Such are the Tomerus of Arrian or Tonberos of Pliny ; the Wady Taamirah that runs to the 
west of the Dead Sea; the Tamaris of Spain; the Tamarus and Thamesis of Britain. Vide 
Arriani Indica xxiv. ; Plindi Hist. Nat., Lib. vi, 25; Ritter’s Comparative Geography of Pales- 
tine, vol. iii. 155 ; Pomponii Melae De Situ Orbis, Lib. ih 1, $1; Six Old English Chronicles— 
Richard of Cirencester on the Ancient State of Britain, and Appendix, Boba. 

™ Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Appendix, Book iv., Essay ii 7, 

® Strab. vi, 1, 8 

® Plinii Hist. Nat, Lib. vii 7. 

* Strab. ix, 5, 17. 
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streams in the three continents of the Eastern Hemisphere, and even 
designates the sea itself in certain tongues, becomes, with the prefix 
of the article, by virtue of a strange forgetfulness on the part of the 
Greek, not more definite or particular, but a general term for every 
river that flows. That the word is not confined to rivers is, however, 
evident in Potamia, a district of Paphlagonia,” and Potamus an Attic 
deme of the tribe Leontis,” which reproduce BATHAM and Prrnom 
of Arabia and Egypt. The nuphar of Arnom and the padma of 
Lakshmi appear indeed in the Greek lotus of many ancient memories ; 
but the very Sanskrit padma lives again in the butomus, a name 
originally denoting a water plant, and now applied to an order of 
aquatics presenting certain evident points of analogy with the water 
lilies, among which the lotus is found.” Besides the Potamoi of 
Homer, various Greek heroes and deimi-gods have been mentioned 
who represent in the language and mythology of their country the 
Egyptian Atuom or THaom-na, the Arabian YODHAM and the 
Indian Yotma or Adima. Did space permit I might show that in 
this ancient word the oldest traditions of India and Greece, of 
German and Celtic nations unite, so that on Egyptian ground 
Buddha and Cadmus, Odin and Hu may be brought to unity. 
Finally the name Potamon is not unknown to Greek mythology. In 
him we may expect to find the hero real or imaginary after whom 
the Paphlagonian district, the Attic deme and the whole tribe of 
rivers were called. Apollodorus had a true tradition of the origin 
of the name, and makes assurance doubly sure by calling him Pota- 
mon, the son of AZgyptus.™ 


* Id. xii., 3, 41. 

® Id. ix., 1, 22. 

® Lindley’s Vegetable Kingdom, 208. 
™@ Apollodori Bibliothecs, ii., 1, 5. 
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LUNAR INFLUENCES. 
FROM 41 YEARS’ OBSERVATIONS IN AND NEAR TORONTO. 


BY THE (LATE) REV. CHARLES DADE, GEORGETOWN, ESQUESING. 


(Read before the Canadian Institute, Feb. 8rd, 1878.) 


There is scarcely an article of belief more deeply rooted in the 
mind of man, and more universally diffused than that of the moon’s 
influence upon all things both animate and inanimate upon this our 
globe. It is not only the subject of the most refined speculations 
which have ever exercised the human intellect, extending to the most 
stupendous operations of nature, but is made to interfere in the 
most commonplace concerns of every-day life. To pursue the matter 
through all its bearings would be a tedious and unprofitable task, 
and a mere record of childish and absurd superstitions. Many of 
these chimeras, though sanctioned by high-sounding names and 
venerable antiquity, have vanished. But one dogma has survived. 
Traced back to the remotest ages, it still exists in the present genera- 
tion, and, we might almost say, among all nations and kindred and 
people. Job could talk of the “mild influences of the Pleiades,’ 
and David uttered a prayer that the “sun may not hurt thee by 
day, neither the moon by night.” Thus, the idea that our satellite 
exercises dominion over the aerial as well as the ocean wave is one of 
almost universal acceptation. From the pilot or fisherman, who 
looks upon the Saturday moon with dread as the harbinger of a 
storm, to old Betty in the kitchen, who looks upon her as materially 
affecting her culinary operations, farmer, gardener, lounger, lover, 
all have their several aphorisms bearing upon this branch of planetary 
affection, without, perhaps, being able distinctly to enunciate in what 
their opinion consists. The popular argument is of the “ Pourquoi 
non!” description. If it is proved beyond all controversy that the 
tides of ocean are subject to lunar control, why not those also of that 
aerial ocean which encompasses our earth? Thus, in a review of 
“ Murphy's Anatomy of the Seasons,” published in 1835, the writer 
remarks: “In this present work Mr. Murphy has undertaken to 
reduce the weather to method by insisting on its intimate connection 
with astronomy. To part of this we readily subscribe. That the 
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moon, which acts so powerfully as a perturbing force on the tides, 
should not also agitate the atmosphere with a corresponding recipro- 
cation it is unreasonable to question.” Sir W. Herschel, on the 
contrary, remarks as follows: “The moon is often appealed to as a 
great indicator of the weather, and especially its changes as taken in 
conjunction with some existing state of wind or sky. Asan attracting 
body causing an aerial tide, it has, of course, an effect; but one 
utterly insignificant as a meterological cause, and the only effect 
distinctly connected with its position with regard to the sun which 
can be reckoned upon with any degree of certainty is its tendency to 
clear the sky of cloud, and to produce not only a serene, but a calm 
night, when so near the full as to appear round to the eye, a tendency 
of which we have assured ourselves by long continued and registered 
observation. The effect in question, so far as the clearance of the 
sky is concerned, is traceable to a distinct physical cause: the warmth 
radiated from its highly heated surface; though why the effect should 
not continue several nights after the full, remains problematic.” 

Dr. Lardner, in his “ Lectures on Science and Art,” New York, 
1846, has entered largely upon the subject. “Two ways,” says he, 
“of enquiring, theory and fact, are the only methods of legitimate 
enquiry. Present state of physical science not equal to the first, 
and the latter defective from the want of reliable and long continued 
observations.” The great advance which is now taking place in most 
civilized countries in the diffusion of meteorological enquiry will no 
doubt do much for the solution of this and other problems. In 
Canada, for instance, we may specify effect produced by clearing 
on temperature and agriculture generally, cause of January thaw, 
Indian summer, subject of cycles, with many other interesting 
topics of enquiry, which nothing less than sedulous and long 
continued observations, carried on through the length and breadth 
of the land can determine We, of the present generation, must 
content ourselves with carrying the hod, hewing the stone, and 
providing materials for the temple of Science, without which the 
genius of the designer and architect will be of no avail. Had 
meteorology, like astronomy, been blessed with the labours of an 
Hipparchus or Ptolemy, we should not now be subject to those errors 
and delusions, especially as to the climate of this our country, which 
have produced so evil an effect upon its onward progress. But when 
we reflect that it is only a few years since the ordinary meteoro- 
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logical quantities have been accurately determined, and that only in 
a few localities, we must be fully sensible that the noble efforts now 
being made must be extended and amplified indefinitely to meet the 
wants of coming generations. 

The following paper is intended simply to show the connection (if 
any) between lunar phases and positions and the various phenomena 
of the weather in this locality during the space of forty-one years, 
deducting trifling exceptions noted in their places. This period, 
though a considerable itoia in the life of man, is but a comparative 
trifle in that of a science, but still is worthy of record, especially 
since no attempt is made to ground any theory upon it, or to draw 
general conclusions from isolated and perhaps exceptional cases. A 
careful record of the conditions of the weather has been kept, and it 
is divided into two distinct classes, termed (/) and (s ), fine and stormy, 
which may be liable to some misunderstanding; but all things 
considered, seems the best that can be adopted. /, then, denotes a 
day entirely free from all atmospheric disturbances ; ¢. g., rain, snow, 
hail, thunder and lightning, gales, &c. 4S, all others. So that / does 
not represent necessarily what in common parlance is called fine, nor 
would ¢ be strictly speaking “ stormy,” but may be somewhat inter- 
changed. This is done to avoid the ambiguity of the term and the 
bias every one is under to support a favourite theory. The only 
objection is, that by this method we scarcely give the moon her due, 
for many days would be called s, which in common acceptation might 
be called #, which would lead to a further element (v), or variable ; 
thus rendering the matter too complicated. g 

The days noted are those 
Bitere New : Before Perigee. 

On \s ull \ Moon. On } Apogee. 
After After 
Thus forming combinations, taken three and three together, of /, f, /; 
#, 8, 8. 

Thus, f, ff, would represent a period of the three days before 
mentioned, entirely consisting of fine weather ; and s, s, s, entirely 
of storm, or variable. To get the number of days in their several 
classes for the entire period, those are reckoned according to the 
initial letter, and the sum taken, and thus a comparison is made of 
the number of fine and stormy days at the several epochs of the 
new and full moons, and Perigee and Apogee. 
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From these tables the following results arise : 
:: 142 : 340 for the New Moon. 
orf io 144 : 344 for the Full Moon. 
Which indicates, as might have been anticipated, a very trifling 
difference, and it is to be borne in mind, as was before observed, that 
# is used in a far more extended sense than usual. 
We may extend the subject further, by comparing s and / on the 
days preceding. 
The next subject of enquiry is, how far the conditions of the 
weather are affected by the moon’s position in her orbit. 
After making the deductions for absence, as in the case of the } 


and @. 
Five days before Mees’ 8 entering Perigee, 331 to 182. 
Apogee, 323 to 188, 


Next, considering the actual days of Apogee and Perigee. 
Perigee, fine, ditto stormy or variab!s :; 320: 191. 
Apogee, fine, ditto stormy or variable :; 325 ; 178. 

And making the same calculation for the number of fine and 
stormy days immediately following Perigee and Apogee. 

f: 4+: 311: 200, reckoning from the days respectively following Perigee 
and Apogee, f: s:: 832 : 200. 

Those who imagine that they can trace an analogy between lunar 
influence as affecting the aerial and ocean wave, would expect that 
fair weather should prevail at ) and @, and stormy at the quarters. 
Arago estimates the effect of lunar attraction on the barometer not to 
exceed 45 of an inch. 

Dr. Lardner concludes summarily : 

That the popular opinion of lunar influence on the weather has 
no foundation in theory, or rather that modern science is incompetent 
to frame a theory on the subject ; or no correspondence with facts. 
Or rather (might he not have said), meteorology in its present 
defective state, is not furnished with an adequate apparatus of data. 

Ages ago, Aristotle admirably observed, that the ancient philoso- 
phers, instead of building their theories upon careful examinations 
of nature, pursued the opposite and erroneous one of endeavoring 
to warp the phenomena of nature so as to suit their own favorite 
dogmas and theories. A fatal error, subversive of all true philosophy, 
and which has infected every branch of science and meteorology in 
no small degree. 
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CLASSICAL NOTES. 


BY W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
Classical Tutor, University College, Toronto. 

In the course of my last year’s reading I met with several passages, 
in various classical authors, the received explanation of which seemed 
to me unsatisfactory. In the following instances I have ventured to 
propose a different explanation. 

During a recent visit to Cambridge I communicated with several 
classical scholars, among others Messrs. Shilleto, Munro, and J. E. B. 
Mayor, and in most instances they expressed themselves satisfied 
that the explanation proposed was correct. 


In the Gorgias of Plato (505 E), dvayxarérarov is taken to signify 
“necessity,” and the interpreters have exercised their ingenuity to 
disguise the awkward phrase “ most necessary.” An examination of 
the context led me to suppose that dvayx’ had here its not unusual 
sense of “ barely sufficient,” ¢.g., Plat. Rep., dvayxacordry xddtc, “ the 
a city composed of the fewest possible 


” 6 


least one could call a city, 
elements.” 

In the case before us, Socrates observes, that if one man did the 
work of two (i. ¢. if he carried on the dialogue himself) it would be 
dvayxatétatoy. 


Homer. Odyss., xii. 82. Jpd¢ Cégov is here taken to signify 
“towards the northwest,” but may be also translated “ towards 
sunset,” or “at sunset:” cf. zpds 7@. We should then have “a cave 
dreary and dark at sunset turned into blackest night,” or the idea of 
Shelly’s Cenci, in the description of a mountain pass,— 

“ At noon-day here ‘tis twilight, 
And at sunset blackest night.” 

Sophocles Antigone, 263. The MSS. give aid lgevye td wa eidédvar. 
Hermann in (metri causa) iguye. It occurred to me that the difficulty 
of supplying zds t:> out of the previous odderg and giving get the 
meaning of dxogety@ might be avoided by making 7d py efdévac the 
subject of iguye, ui e/dévar being a quotation from the answer of the 
person accused, 4. ¢., “ ‘Don’t know’ was the defendant.” 


+ 
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Demosthenes Phil., I. §15: ji) xwdiwy ef tie dddog x. tr. 4. The 
speaker is here generally supposed to say that he offers no opposition, 
é&c., but this creates a difficulty; as we should expect 0d xwAdwy in this 
case and not “7, may we not take it as a nominative absolute ¢ “ unless 
whoever else has any grand proposition, forbids one to speak ;” ef 
rig uddog x, t. A, standing in the place of (verbi causa) Aleyons. 

Euripides, Pheenissw, 583; d60 xax oxedders téxvov Neivwr ori peadat, 
ravdé 7 tv plow neactv. Paley says that the sense is much the same 
as our “between two stools,” but does not explain or illustrate this 
somewhat unusual and difficult construction. It seems best to explain 
it as the editors do the passages, Aristoph; Aves, 187: & péow 
dynovbev dip tort yis, and Acharn: 433, xai éxetvwy being omitted 
as one of the points between which a thing is described as lying. 


Cicero I., Catil. c. vi.: MSS. give multo post. Editors have altered 
into multa post, dc. The MSS. reading multo post seems to point to 
an original multis. The change from multis to multo, by a copyist 


who did not see that multis depended upon commissa, is very natural. 
This reading suits the context much better, if we take commissa in 
sense “ entrusted as secrets.” 

Lucretius v. 753: A terris altum caput obstruere ei. Munro takes 
altum caput to be the sun's head, but finds a difficulty in obstruere, to 
which he is obliged to give an unusual sense. If, however, we take 
a terris “on the side of the earth,” “from the quarter of the earth,” 
“ef. ‘ab occasu’ ‘a tergo,’ &c., we shall get rid of this difficulty: altum 
caput will then refer to the moon: “and on the earthward side to 
raise her head on high in front of him (the sun),. opposing an opaque 
orb,” &c. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1870-71—Cowrixugp rrom p. 255 


COMMUNICATIONS —/Continwed. / 


25th February, 1871.—Rev. Dr. McCaul, “ An account of the Roman Legions and 
Cohorts in Great Britain.” 
11th March, 1871.—J. Loudon, M.A., “On Reciprocal Forces.” Dr. Rosebragh, 
“On peculiar Optical Defects of the Eye, with illustrative Experiments.” 
18th March, 1871.—Dr. G. Wright, “ On Pseudo-membranous Croup.” 
25th March, 1871.—The President, “ On Lahontan in connection with Toronto.” 
H. H, Nicholls, Esq., “ A Glance at the West Indies and Spanish Maio. 
let April, 1871.—Dr, Macfarlane, “On the repair of wounds or injuries.” 
8A April, 1871.—Dr. Canniff laid on the table some Indian relics from near 
Belleville, making some remarks upon points of interest connected with 
them. Dr, Wilson read a paper “On the peculiarities of the skulls of 
the Hurons,” alluding to and explaining some of the specimens presented 
by Dr. Canniff. 
22nd April, 1871.—Dr. Oldright “read some Notes giving the history of a case 
of emphyema in achild.” And also exhibited a portion of the skull of 
William Carter, who shot himself with a small pistol and fine shot some 
days ago. 
anne 
APPENDIX. 
DONATION OF BOOKS RECBIVED BINCE LAST REPORT, 30ru NOVEMBER, 1870, 
Schriften des Vereines sur Virebricting Naturwissenschaftlicher— 
Kenntnissein Wein, Bands 2 to 10 
Nederl. Meteorolog. Jaarbock, 1869 
Verhandlungen der Kaiserlich Koniglichen Zoologisch-Botanischen Geseil- 
schaft in Wien, Jahrgan, 1870, xx. Band I. and IL, Heft 


From the Chicago Natural History Society— 
Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, 1869 
History of Illinois and Life of Ninian Edwards 
From New York State Library— 
Manual for the use of the Legislature of the State of New York, 1870. By 
the Secretary of State, 1870..........eeeeeeeeeeee eedeccececiooes 1 
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From the Board of Commissioners of Public Schools, Baltimore— 
Forty-second Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of Public 
Schools, year ending December, 31st, 1870..... 
From the Hon. J. M. Broadhead, Washington— 
Report of the United States Coast Survey Progress, 1867, '68 
United States Patent Office Reports, Vol. 1. 1868, ’69 
* ” . Vol. 4, - 


eee ee eee ee eee 


From the Author— 
Odd Showers.......cceccsees aesoce bepccces Sishe0shéeeeteunateecwe l 


From the Author— 

Introductory Text Books of Meteorology. By Alex. Buchan, M.A., F.R.S.E, 1 
From the Institution— 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge 
From His Excellency Major-General Lefroy, R. A.— 

Scobie’s Almanac, 1848-1853 

Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, 


From the Institution— 

Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. L, 1869......... esitewes 1 
From the United States Patent Office— 

United States Patent Office Reports, Vols. 1 to 4 


DONATIONS OF PAMPHLETS FROM Ist DECEMBER, 1870, TO 830TH NOVEMBER, 1871 
From the Chamberlain— 


Members of the Municipal Council and Civic Officials of the City ot Toronto, 
from 1834 to 1870, inclusive 
From the Institute— 
Peabody Institute Proceedings on the announcement of the death of Hon, 
John Pendleton Kennedy, Baltimore, 1870 
Second and Third Annual Reports of the Trustees of the Peabody Academy 
of Science, for the years 1869 and 1870. Salem 1871 
Memoirs of the Peabody Academy of Science, Vol. 1, No. 2. Salem, 1871. 
Third Annual Report of the Provost to the Trustees, 2nd June, 1870, Bal- 
PGND, BIT G no ccccocdccroveccoseececessenersepesepecesoos pegeee 
Fourth Annual Report of the Provost to the Trustees Ist June, 1871. Bal- 
timore, 1871 
Per Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 
Sitzungs-Berichte der Naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft. Isis in Dres- 
den. Jahrgang, 1870, Januar, Februar and Miirz 
Verzeichuiss Ausgewihalter Werke aus dem Verlage. VonF, C. W. Vogel, 
in Leipzig, 1870 
Per the Library of the University from the Society— 
Memoirs de la Société des Antiquaires du Nord, Nouvelle serie, 1869, 
Copenhagen.........00+-00+ Corecess coe cccecece Cocececcccccece I 
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Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen 


Tillaeg til Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie Aargang, 1869. 
Kiobenhavn, 1870 


From the Society— 


List of the Linnean Society, London 1869 

Additions to the Library of the Society 

Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, Session, 1869-'70 
Journal of the Linnean Society : 


Vol. x., Zoology, No. 47, January 17th, 1870.... 
“ aa No, 48, May 20th, 1876 
Vol. xi., Botany, No. 53, May 10th, 1870 
a - No. 52, December 30th, 1869... 
By Post— 


Catalogue de Livres et Botanique, &c., Amsterdam.. 


eee ee ee nee seeeee eee 


From the Historical Society of Chicago— 
Bulletin of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, No. 1.. 
The last of the Illinois and Sketch of the Potawatomies. By J. D. Cayton. 
Catalogue of the North-western University, at Evanstown, Lllinois, for Aca- 
demic year 1869-70 
Catalogue of Officers and Students of Lake Forest Academy, L. F., Illinois, 


Year 1869-70 
Annual Report of the Regent, Illinois, Industrial University. March 8th, 


First Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Illinois Industrial Uni- 
versity, from their Organization March 12th, 1867, to the close of the 
Academic year, June, 13th, 1868. 

Second Annual Report ditto, commencing September the 14th, 1868, and 
ending June Sth, 1869 

Seventh Annual Report of the Board of Public Works to the Common Council 
of the City of Chicago, for the Municipal Year ending March 31st, 1868. 1 

Eighth Annual ditto, for year ending March, 1869 

Eleventh Annual Statement of the Trade and Commerce of Chicago for the 
year ending March 31st, 1869 

Department of Public Instruction, City of Chicago, 15th Annual Report of 
the Board of Education, for the year ending July 3rd, 1869 

Department of Public Instruction, City of Chicago, 16th Annual Report of 
the Board of Education for the year ending July Ist, 1870 

Illinois Normal U re BBBEOR, cicccovcccccces Sena Oo Soucent ees l 


From the New York State Library— 


Fifty-third Annual Report of the Trustees of the New York State Library. 
Transmitted to the Legislature, February 9th, 1871............ secs 8 
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From the Author— 
Influence of the Blue Color of the Sky in apie Animal and reser 
Life, by General A. J, Pleasonton . cocsecece | 
From the Author— 
Discorso del Comm. Cristoforo Nigri, dc. dc. &0.....6.. seer scene covceee 
From Dawson Bros., Montreal— 
The Colonial Question, by the author of “Ginx’s Baby,” Montreal, 1871... 1 
By Mail— 
Report of Inquiry. The Colorado Potato Beetle, by W. Saunders and 
EB. B. Reed ......ccsccc cccvencccccccccccesseseetscesesoseeress 1 
From the Essex Institute, per Smithsonian Institution— 
Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Nos. 1 to 12........ceee cece eeeeeees osw ee 
From the Author— 
The Sphere, Rights and Obligations of Medical Experts, by James J. O’Dea, 
Of Mow York, 1671... .ccccccsceccscccscccccscvesecs gewesene 
From Major-General Lefroy, R.A.— 
Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec, vol. iv., 
February, 1843, Part I 
Ditto, vol. iv., January, 1855, Part II 
Catalogue of the Quebec Gallery of Paintings, Engravings, &e., the edited 
of Joseph Légaré .........ceeee oceccceeroneseeceses covceee cove | 
From the Institution— 
List of Members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, August 8th, 1871... 1 


RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR “JOURNAL.” 

Journal of Education, Upper Canada. 

Journal of Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Journal, Silliman’s, New Haven, 

Canadian Entomologist. 

Nature. 

Proceedings of the Antiquaries’ Society, Worcester. 

Historical Recollections of the Essex Institute. 

Proceedings of the Boston Natural History Society. 

Anthropological Review. 

Canadian Naturalist. 

Transactions of the Nova Scotia Institute of Natural Sciences, 

Transactions of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. 

Transactions of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

Transactions of the Royal frish Academy. Vol. 24, Polite Literature, Part IV.; 
Antiquities, Pert VIII.; Science, Parts IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV. 

Proceedings of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, 1867-8, vol. vi, No. 4; 
1868-9, vol. vii, No. 1; 1869-70, vol. 7, No. 2. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Session 1869-70. 

Transactions ot the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. xxv, Part II, 1868-9; 
vol. xxvi, Part I, 1859-70. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia. 

Journal of the Society of Arts, London. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS BOUGHT. 
Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, vol. iii, 
Medical Times and Gazette. 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science. 
Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Society. 
The Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
The British and Foreign Medical Chirurgical Review. 
Quarterly American Journal of Medical Sciences, 
Blackwood, 
Westminster Review. 
Edinburgh Review. 
London Quarterly Review. 
British Quarterly Review. 


DONATIONS FOR THE MUSEUM. 
From W. Canniff, Esq., M.D.— 
Indian Remains—Pottery 
Stone Arrow Heads 
Stone Chisels (parts of) 
From R, A. Reeve, Esq., M.D.— 
Rocks from Mount Washington 
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TORONTO OF OLD: 
A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY THE REV. DR. SCADDING. 


SLVIIL. —(Continued.) —-YONGE STREET — FROM THE SECOND CONCESSION (DEER 
PARK) TO THE THIRD CONCESSION ROAD. 


Fifty years ago, in Canada, English families, whose habits and ideas were more in harmony 
with Bond Street than with the backwoods, had, in becoming morally acclimatised to the country, 
a tremendous ordeal to pass through; how they contrived to endure the pains and perils of the 
process, is now matter of wonder, One of Mr. Jackson's sons, Clifton, is locally remembered as an 
early example in these parts ef the exquisite of the period—the era of the Prince Regent and 
Lord Byron. By extra-sacrificing to the Graces, at a tame when articles de cosmetique et de luse 
generally were scarce and costly in Canada, he got himself into trouble. Of some of the mis- 
haps that befell him, there is mention made elsewhere in these papers. To distinguish Mr. Mills 
Jackson from another proprietor on Yonge Street, also called Jackson, the alliterative epithet, 
“‘Jacobin,” was sometimes applied to him, in jocose allusion to bis political principles, held 
by the official party to be revolutionary. In regard to the other Jackson, some such epithet as 
*‘Jacobin” would not have been inapplicable. On the invasion of Canada in 1812 by the 
United States, he epealy avowed his sympathy with the invaders, and was obliged to fly the 
country. He was known and distinguished as “Hatter Jackson,” from the business which 
he once followed. After the war he returned, and endeavoured, but in vain, to recover 
possession of the land on Yomge Street which he had temporarily occupied. In the Gazett® 
of Nov. 11, 18@7, we have Mr, Jackson's advertisement. Almost anticipating the modern 
“ Hats that are Hats,” it is headed “ Warranted Hats,” and then proceeds thus: “‘The sub- 
scriber, having established a hat manufactory in the vicinity of York on a respectable scale, 
solicits the patronage and support of the public. All orders will be punctually attended to, 
and a general assortment of warranted bats be continually kept at the store of Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton in York. Samuel Jackson. Yonge Street, Nov. 10, 1807.” An earlier owner o¢ 
the lot, at which we are now pausing, was Stillwell Wilson. In 1799, at the annual York 
Township meeting, held on the 4th March iu that year at York, we find Stillwell Wilson elected 
one of the Overseers of Highways and Fenceviewers for the portion of Yonge Street, from lot 26 
to lot 40, in Markham and Vaughan. At the same meeting, Paul Wilcot is elected to the same 
office, ‘‘ from Big Creek to No. 25, inclusive, and half Big Creek Bridge ; and Daniel Debart, from 
Big Creek to No 1, inclusive, and half Big Creek Bridge.” The “‘ Big Creek” referred to was, 
as we suppose, the Don at Hogg’s Hollow. In 1821, Stillwell Wilson is Jandlord of the Waterloo 
House, in York, and is offering to let that stand ; also to let or sell other valuable properties. 
In the Gazette of March 25, 1820, we have his advertisement :—“' For sale or to let, four improved 
farms on Yonge Street, composed of lots Nos. 20 and 30 on the west side, and 15 and 20 on 
the east side of the street, in the townships of York and Vaughan. These lands are so well 
known, that they require no further encomiums than the virtues they possess. For title of 
which please apply to the subscriber at Waterloo House, York, the proprietor of said lands. 
P. 8.—The noted stand known by the name of the Waterloo House, which the subscriber 
at present possesses, is also offered to be let on easy terms; as also an excellent Sawmill 
in the third concession of the township of York, east of Yonge Street, only ten miles from 
town, on the west branch of the river Don. Stillwell Wilson.”—In 1828, fer moneys due 
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apparently to Jairus Ashley, some of Stillwell’s property has been seized. Under the editorial 
head of the Loyalist of December 27th of that year, we find the following item: “ Sheriff's 
Sale.—At the Court House, in the Town of York, on Saturday, 3ist January next, will be sold, 
Lot No. 30, in the first Concession of the Township of Vaughan, taken in execution as belonging 
to Stillwell Wilson. at the suit of Jgirus Ashley. Sale to commence at 12 o'clock noon.” Ip 
our paper on the early marine of York, we shall meet with Stillwell Wilson again. We shall 
then find him in command of aslip-keel schooner plying on the Lake between York and Niagara. 
The present owner of his lot, which, as we have seen, was also once Mr. Jackson's—Mr. Jacobin 
Jackson's—is Mr. Cawthra. (Note the tendency to distinguish between individuals bearing 
the name of Jackson by an epithet prefixed. A professional pugilist patronized by Lord Byron 
was commonly spoken of as “‘ Gentleman Jackson.”) 

As we reached again the higher land, after crossing the dam of Whitmore’s mill, and return 
ing into the more direct line of the street, some rude pottery works met the eye. Here in the 
midst of woods, the passer-by usually saw, on one side of the road, a one-horse clay-grinding 
machine, laboriously in operation ; and on the other, displayed in the open air on boards sup 
ported by wooden pins driven into the great logs composing the walls of a low windowless 
building, numerous articles of coarse brown ware, partially glazed,—pans, crocks, jars, jugs 
demijohns, and so forth ; all which primitive products of the plastic art were ever pleasant to 
contemplate. These works were carried on by Mr. John Walmsley. 

A tract of rough country was now reached, difficult to clear and difficult to traverse with a 
vehicle. Here a genuine corduroy causeway was encountered, a long series of small saw-logs 
laid side by side, over which wheels jolted deliberately. In the wet season portions of it, being 
afloat, would undulate under the weight of a passing load ; and occasionally a horse's leg would 
be entrapped, and possibly snapped short by the sudden yielding or revolution of one of the 
cylinders below, We happen to have a very vivid recollection of the soene presented along this 
particular section of Yonge Street, when the woods, heavy pine chiefly, after having been felled 
ia a most confused manner, were being consumed by fire, or rather while the effort was being 
made to consume them. The whole space from near Mr. Walmsley’s potteries to the rise 
beyond which Eglinton is situated, was, and continued long, a chaos of blackened timber, 
most dismaying to behold. To the right of this tract was one of the Church glebes so 
curiously reserved in every township in the onginal laying-out of Upper Canada—one lot of 
two hundred acres in every seven of the same area—in accordance with a public policy which 
at the present time seems sufficiently Utopian. Of the arrangement alluded to, now broken 
up, but expected when the Quebec Act passed in 1780 to be permanent, a relic remained down 
to a late date in the shape of a wayside inn, on the right near here, styled on its sign the 
“Glebe Inn”~-a title and sign reminding one of the “‘ Church Stiles” and ‘*Chureh Gates” not 
uncommon as village ale-house designations in some parts of England 

Hitherto the general direction of Yonge street has been north, sixteen degrees west. At the 
point where it passes the road marking the northern limit of the third concession from the bay, 
it swerves seven degrees to the eastward. In the first survey of this region there occurred here 
& jog or Sault in the lines. The portion of the street proposed to be opened north failed, by a 
few rods, to connect in a continuous right line with the portion of it that led southward into 
York. The irregularity was afterwards corrected by slicing off a long narrow angular piece 
from three lots on the east side, and adding the like quantity of land to the opposite lot—it 
happening just here that the lots on the east side lie east and west, while those on the west 
side lie north and south. After the third concession, the lots along the street lie uniformly 
east and west. 


XLIX.—YONGE STREET FROM THE THIRD CONCESSION ROAD TO HOGG’S 
HOLLOW. 

With young persons in general perhaps, at York in the olden time, who ever gave the cardinal 
points a thought, the notion prevailed that Yonge Street was “‘ north.” We well remember our 
own slight perplexity when we first distinctly took notice that the polar star, the dipper, and 
the focus usually of the northern lights all seemed to be east of Yonge Street. That an impres- 
sion existed in the popular mind at a late period to the effect that Yonge Street was north, was 
thown when the pointers indicating east, west, north and south came to be affixed to the apex 
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of a spire on Gould Street. On that occasion several compasses had to be successively taken 
up and tried before the workmen could be convinced that “ north” was so far “east” as the 
needle of each instrument would persist in asserting 

The first possessor of the lot on the west side, slightly augmented in the manner just spoken 
of, was the Baron de Hoen, an officer in one of the German regiments disbanded after the 
United States Revolutionary war. His name is also inscribed in the early maps on the adja- 
cent lot to the north, known as No. 1 in the township of York, west side. At the time of the 
capture of York in 1815, Baron de Hoen’s house, on Lot No. 1, proved a temporary refuge to 
some ladies and others, as we learn from a manuscript narrative taken down from the lips of 
the late venerable Mrs. Breakenridge by her daughter, Mrs. Marney. That record well recalls 
the period and the scene. ‘ The ladies settled to go out to Baron de Hoen’s farm,” the narrative 
says. ‘“‘ He was a great friend,” it then explains, ‘‘of the Baldwin family, whose real name was 
Von Hoen ; and he had come out about the same time as Mr. St. George, and had been in the 
British army. He had at this time a farm about four miles up Yonge street, and on a lot called 
No. 1. Yonge street was then a corduroy road immediately after leaving King Street, and pas- 
sing through a dense forest. Miss Russell, (sister of the late President Russell) loaded her 
phaeton with all sorts of necessaries, so that the whole party had to walk. My poor old grand- 
father (Mr. Baldwin, the father of Mrs, Breakeuridge) by long persuasion at length consented 
to give up fighting, and accompany the ladies, Aunt Baldwin (Mrs. Dr, Baldwin) and her four 
sons, Major Fuller, who was an invalid under Dr. Baldwin's care, Miss Russell, Miss Willcox, 
and the whole cavalcade sallied forth: the youngest boy St. George, a mere baby, my mother 
(Mrs Breakenbridge) carried on her back nearly the whole way, When they had reached about 
half way out,” the narrative proceeds, “‘ they heard a must frightful concussion, and all sat 
lown on logs and stumps, frightened terribly. They learned afterwards that this terrific sound 
was oceasioned by the blowing up of the magazine of York garrison, when five hundred Ameri- 
«ans were killed, and at which time my uncle, Dr. Baldwin, was dressing a soldier's wounds ; 
he was conscious of a strange sensation: it was too great to be called a sound, and he found a 
siower of stones falling all round him, but he was quite unhurt. The family at length reached 
Baron de Hoen's log house, consisting of two rooma, one above and one below. After three 
days Miss Russell and my mother walked into town, just in time to prevent Miss Russell's house 
fmm being ransacked by the soldiers. All now returned to their homes and occupations,” the 
nérrative goes on to say, “‘ except Dr. Baldwin, who continued dressing wounds and acting as 
surgeon, until the arrival of Dr. Hackett, the surgeon of the 8th Regiment. Dr. Baldwin said 
it was most touching to see the joy of the poor wounded fellows when told that their own doctor 
was coming back to them.” It is then added: “ My mother (Mrs. Breakenridge) saw the poor 
8th Grenadiers come into town on the Saturday, and in church on Sunday, with the handsome 
Captain McNeil at their head, and the next day they were cut to pieces to aman, My father 
(Mr, Breakenridge) was a student at law with Dr. Baldwin, who had been practising law after 
giving up medicine as a profession, and had been in his office about three months, when he 
went off like all the rest tothe battle of York.” The narrative then gives the further parti- 
culars: ‘‘ The Baldwin family all lived with Miss Russell after this, as she did not like being 
left alone. When the Americans made their second attack about a month after the first, the 
gentlemen all concealed themselves, fearing to be taken prisoners like those at Niagara. The 
ladies received the American officers: some of these were very agreeable men, and were enter- 
tained hospitably ; two of them were at Miss Russell's; one of whom was a Mr. Brookes, 
brother-in-law of Archdeacon Stuart, then of York, afterwards of Kingston. General Sheaffe 
had gone off long before, taking every surgeon with him. On this account Dr. Baldwin was 
forced, out of humanity, to work at his old profession again, and take care of the wounded.” 

Lot No.1 was afterwards the property of an English gentleman, Mr. Harvey Price, a member 
of our Provincial Government, as Commissioner of Crown Lands, whose conspicuous residence, 
castellated in character, and approached by a broad avenue of trees, was a little further on. In 
1820, No. 1 was being offered for sale in the following terms, in the Gazette of March 25th: 
“That well known farm No. 1, west side of Yonge street, belonging to Captain de Hoen, about 
four or five miles from York, 210 acres. The land is of excellent quality, well-wooded, with 
about forty acres cleared, a never failing spring of excellent water, barn and farm house. Appli- 
cation to be made to the subscriber at York.—W. W. Batpwin.” Baron de Hoen was second 
to Mr. Attorney-General White, killed in the duel with Mr. Small in 1800 (January 3rd). In the 
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contemporary account of that inesdent in the Niagara Constellation, the name is phonetically 
spelt De Hayne, (and in this form we copied it in our section xxvii.) In the above quoted MS 
the name ay pears as de Haine. 

In our progress northward we now traverse ground which, as having been the scene of a 
skirmish and some bloodshed during the troubles of 1837, has become locally historic. The 
events alluded to have been described frog: different points of view at sufficient length in books 
within reach of every oge We throw over them here the mantle of charity, simply glancing at 
them and passing on. Upper Canada, in miniature and in the space of half a century, curiously 
passed through conditions and processes, physica) and social, which old countries on a large 
seale and in the course of long ages, passed through. Upper Canada had, in little, its primeval 
and barbaric but heroic era, its mediaval and high-prerogative era, and then, after a revolutionary 
period of a few weeks, its modern, defeudalized, democratic era. Without doubt the introduction 
here in 1792 ofan “exact transcript” of the contemporary constitution of the mother country, as 
was the boast at the time, involved the introduction here also of some of the spirit which animated 
the official administrators of that constitution in the mother country itself at the period —the time 
of the Third George. We certainly find from an early date, as we bave already heard, a succession 
of intelligent, observant men, cither casual visitors to the country, or else intending settlers 
and actual settlers, openly expressing dissatisfaction at some of the things which they noted, 
experienced or learned, in respect of the management of Canadian public affairs. These persons 
for the most part were themselves perhaps only recently become alive to the changes which 
were inevitable in the governmental principles of the mother country ; and so were peculiarly 
sensitive, and even, it may be, petulant in regard to such matters. But, however well-meaning 
and advanced in political wisdom they may have been, they nevertheless, as we have before 
intimated, exhibited narrowness of view themselves, and some ignorance of mankind, in 
expecting to find in a remote colonial out-station of the empire a state of things better thm 
that which at the moment existed at the heart of the empire; and in imagining that strictures 
on their part, especially when acrimonious, would, under the circumstances, be amiably and 
submissively received by the local authorities. The early rulers of Canada, Upper and Lower, 
along with the members of their little courts, were not to be lightly censured. They were but 
copying the example of their royal Chief and his circle at Kew, Windsor, or St. James’. Of the 
Third George Thackeray says: “He did his best; he worked according to his lights; what 
virtue he knew he tried to practice; what knowledge he could master he strove to acquire.” 
And so did they. The same fixity of idea in regard to the inherent dignity and power of the 
Crown that characterized him characterized them, together with a like sterling uprightecss 
which commanded respect even when a line of action was adopted that seemed to tend, and 
did in reality tend, to popular discontent. All men, however, now acquiesce in the fina! issue 
The social turmoil which for a series of years agitated Canada, from whatever cause arising ; 
the explosion which at length toek place, by whatever instrumentality brought on, cleared the 
political atmosphere of the country, and hastened the goed time of general content and pros- 
perity which Canadians of the present day are enjoying. After all, the explosion was nota 
very tremendous one. Both sides, after the event, have been tempted to exaggerate the 
circumstances of it a little, for effect. 

The recollections which come back to us as we proceed on our way, are for the most part of 
a date anterior to those associated with 1837; although some of the latter date will of course 
occasionally recur. 

The great conspicuous way-side inn, usually called Montgomery's, was, at the time of its 
destruction by the Government forces in 1837, in the occupation of a landlord named Lingfoot 
The house of Montgomery, from whom the inn took its name, he having been a former occupant, 
was on a farm owned by himself, beautifully situated on rising ground to the left, subsequently 
the property and place of abode of Mr. James Leaslie, of whom already (in section xvi). Mr. 
Montgomery had once hada hotel in York, named ‘The Bird in Hand,” on Yonge Street, 2 
little to the north of Elliott's. We have this inn named in an advertisement to be seen in the 
Canadian Freeman of April 17, 1828, having reference to the “‘ Farmer's Store Company.” “A 
general meeting of the Farmer's Storehouse Company,” says the advertisement, “will be held 
on the 22nd of March next, at 10 o'clock a.m., at John Montgomery's tavern, on Yonge Street, 
“The Bird in Hand.’ The farmers are hereby also informed that the Storehouse is properly 
repaired for the accommodation of storage, and that every possible attention shall be paid to 
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those who shall store prodace therein. John Goossman, clerk.” The Farmer's Store was at 
the foot of Nelson Street. Mr. Goessman was a well-known Deputy Provincial Surveyor, of 
Hanoverian origin. In an address published in the Weekly Register of July 15, 1824, on the 
occasion of his retiring from a contest for a seat in the House as representative for the counties 
of York and Simooe, Mr. Goessman alluded as follows to his nationality: ‘1 may properly 
say,” he observed, “that I was a born British subject before a great number of you did even 
draw breath ; and have certainly borne more oppressions during the late French war than any 
child of this country, that never peeped beyond the boundary even of this continent, where only 
a small twig of that all-crushing war struck, Our sovereign has not always been powerful 
enough to defend all his dominions. We, the Hanoverians, have been left the greater part 
during that contest, to our own fate; we have been crushed to yield our privileges to the 
subjection of Bonaparte, his greatest antagonist,” &c. 

Eglinton, through which, at the present day, Yonge Street passes hereabout, is a curious stray 
memorial of the Tournament in Ayrshire, which made a noise in 1839. The passages of arms 
on the farther side of the Atlantic that occasionally suggest names for Canadian villages, are 
not always of so peaceful a character as that in the Karl of Eglinton’s grounds in 1839; 
although it is a matter of some interest now to remember that even in that a Louis Napoleon 
figured, who at a later period was engaged in jousts of a rather serious kind, promoted by 
himself. 

About Eglinton the name of Snider is notable as that of a United Empire Loyalist family 
seated here, of German descent. Mr. Martin Snider, father of Jacob and Elias Snider and 
other brothers and sisters, emigrated hither at an early period from Nova Scotia, where he first 
took up his abode for a time after the revolution. Among the names of those who volunteered 
to accompany General Brock to Detroit in 1813 we observe that of Mr. Jacob Snider In later 
years, a member of the same family is sheriff for the County of Grey, and repeatedly a repre. 
sentative in Parliament of the same County. 

The Anglicised form of the German name Schneider, like the Anglicised form of a number 
of other non-English names oceurring among us, illustrates and represents the working of our 
Canadian social system ; the practical effect of our institutions, educational and munieipal. 
Our mingled population, when permitted to develope itself fairly ; when not crushed, or sought 
to be crushed into narrow alien moulds invented by non-Teutonic men in the pre-printing- 
press, feudal era, becomes gradually —if not English—at all events Anglo-Canadian, a people of 
a distinct type on this continent, acknowledged by the grand old mother of nations, Alma 
Britannia herself, as eminently of kin. We have specially in mind a group from the neigh- 
bourhood of Eglinton, genuine sons of our composite Canadian people, Sniders, Mitchells, 
Jackeses, who, now some years ago, were to be seen twice every day at all seasons, traversing 
the distance between Eglinton and Toronto, rising early and late taking rest, in order to be 
punctually present at, and carefully ready for, class-room or lecture-room in town; and this 
Process persevered in for the lengthened period required for a succession of curriculums ; with 
results finally, in a conspicuous degree illustrative of the blending, Anglicising power of our 
institutions when cordially and loyally used. Similar happy effects springing from similar 
causes, have we seen in numerous other instances and batches of instances, among the youth 
of our Western Canada, drawn from widely severed portions of the country. 

Beyond Eglinton, in the descent te a rough irregular ravine, the home of Mr. Jonathan Hale 
was passed on the east side of the street; one of the Hales, who, as we have seen, were forward 
to undertake works of public utility at a time when appliances for the execution of such works 
were few. Mr. Hale's lot became afterwards a part of the estate of Jesse Ketchum of whom 
we have spoken. We add here, that we observe in the Gazette of June 11, 1803, an obituary 
notice of Mr. Ketchum’s father. It runs thus: ‘‘On Wednesday last, 8th June, departed this 
life, Mr. Joseph Ketchum, aged 85. His remains were interred the following day.” 

In 1808, the Gazette (October 22) informs us, the sheriff, Miles Macdonell, is about to sell “ at 
Barrett's Inn, in the town of York,” the goods and chattels of Henry Hale, at the snit of Elijah 
Ketchum. Likewise, at the same time, the goods and chattels of Stillwell Wilson, at the suit of 
James McCormack and others. 

On the west side, opposite Mr. Ketchum’s land, was a farm that had beea modernized and 
beautified by two families in succession, who migrated hither from the West Indies, the Murrays 
and the Nantons. In particular, a long avenue of everg trees, planted by them and leading 
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up to the house, was noticeable. While these families were the owners and occupants of this 
property, it was named by them Pilgrims’ Farm. Subsequently Pilgrims’ Farm passed into the 
hands of Mr. James Beaty, one of the representatives of Toronto in the House of Commons 
in Canada, who made it an occasional summer-retreat, and callec it Glen Grove. It had been 
at one period known as the MacDougal farm, Mr. John MacDoual, of York, having been its 
owner from 1801 to 1820. Mr. MacDougal was the proprietor of the principal hotel of York 
Among the names of those elected to various local offices at the annual Town-meeting held in 
1700 at “ the city of York,” as the report in the Gazette and Oracle ambitiously speaks, that of 
Mr. MacDougal appears under the head of “ Overseers of Highways and Roads and Fence- 
viewers.” He and Mr, Clark were elected to act in this capacity for “the district of the city 
of York.” That they did good service we learn from the applause which attended their labours. 
The leading editorial of the Gesette and Oracle of June 29, 1708, thus opens: “The public are 
much indebted to Mr. John MacDougal, who was appointyd one of the pathmasters at the last 
Town-meeting, for his great assiduity and care in getting dhe streets cleared of the many and 
dangerous (especially at night) obstructions thereon ; an 4 we hope,” the writer says, * by the 
same good conduct in his successors in the like office, to see the streets of this infant town vie 
with those of a maturer age, in cleanliness and safety.” In the number of the same paper for 
July 20, (1799), Mr. MacDougal’s colleague is eulogized, and thanked in the following terms: 
“ The inhabitants of the west end of this Town return their most cordial thanks to Mr. Clark, 
pathmaster, for his uncommon exertions and assiduity in removing out of their street its many 
obstacles, so highly dangerous to the weary traveller.” Mr. McDougal was the first grantee of 
the farm immediately to the south of Glen Grove (lot number three). 

On high land to the right, some way off the road, an English-looking mansion of brick with 
circular ends, was another early innovation. A young plantation of trees so placed as to 
shelter it from the north-east winds, added to its English aspect. This was Kingsland, the home 
of Mr. Huson, likewise an immigrant from the West Indies. It was afterwards the abode of Mr 
Vance, an Alkcerman of Toronto. One or two old farm houses of an antique New Jersey style, of 
two storeys, with steepish roofs and small windows, were then passed on the left. Some way 
further on, but still in the low land of the irregular ravine, another primitive rustic manu- 
factory of that article of prime necessity, leather, was reached. This was “ Lawrence's 
Tannery.” A bridge over the stream here, which is a feeder to the Don, was sometimes 
spoken of as Hawke's bridge, from the name of its builder. In the hollow on the left, close 
to the Tannery, and overlooked from the road, was a cream-coloured respectable frame-house, 
the domicile of Mr. Lawrence himself. In his yard or garden, some hives of bees, when 
such things were rarities, used always to be looked at with curiosity in passing. 

The original patentees of lots six, seven, eight and nine, on the west side of the street just 
here, were four brothers, Joseph, Duke, Hiram and John Kendrick, respectively. They all had 
nautical preclivities; or, as one who knew them said, they were, all of them, “‘ water<logs ;"’ 
and we shall hear of them again in our chapter on the early marine of York harbour. In 1799, 
Duke Kendrick was about to establish #@ potashery on number seven. His advertisement 
appeats in the Gazette, of December 21, 1799. It is headed “ Ashes! Ashes! Ashes!” The 
announcement then follows: ‘The subscriber begs leave to inform the public that he is about 
to erect a Pot-ash upon lot No, 7, west side of Yonge Street, where he will give a generous price 
for ashes ; for house-ashes, ninepence per bushel; for field-ashes, sixpence, delivered at the 
Pot-ash.” It is then added; ‘‘ He conceives it his duty to inform those who may have ashes to 
dispose of, that it will not be in his power to pay cash, but merchandize at cash price. Duke 
W. Kendrick. York, Dec. 7, 1799." In the year following, Mr. Allan advertises for ashes to be 
delivered at pot-ash works in York. In the Gazette for November 29, 1800, we have: “ Ashes 
wanted. Sevenpence Halifax currency per bashel for house-ashes will be given, delivered at 
the Pot-ash works, opposite the Gaol; and fivepence same currency, if taken from the houses ; 
also, eightpence New York etrrency for field-ashes delivered at the works. W. Allan. York, 
2ist November [1800}.” 

We now speedily arrived at the commencement of the difficult descent into the valley of the 
great west branch of the Don. Yonge Street here made a grand detour to the east, and failed 
to regain the direct northerly course for some time. As usual, wherever long inclined planes 
were cut in the steep sides of lofty clay banks, the condition of the roadway hereabout was, 
after rain, indescribably bad. After reaching the stream and crossing it on a rough timber 
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bridge, known anciently sometimes as Big Creek bridge and sometimes as Heron's bridge, the 
track ascended the further bank, at first by means of a narrow hogsback, which conveniently 
sloped down to the vale ; afterwards it made a sweep to the northward along the brow of some 
broken hills, and then finally tarned westward until the direct northern route of the street was 
again touched. The banks of the Don are here on every side very bold, divided in some places 
into two stages by an intervening plateau. On a secondary flat thus formed, in the midst of a 
grass-grown clearing to the left, as the traveller journeyed from York, there was erected at an 
early date the shell of a place of worship appertaining to the old Scottish Kirk, put up here 
through the zeal of Mr. James Hogg, a member of that communion, and the owner, for a time 
at least, of the flour mills in the valley, near the bridge. From him this locality was popularly 
known as Hogy’s Hollow, despite the postal name of the place, York Mills. Mr. Hogg was of 
Scottish descent and a man of spirit. He sent a cartel in due form in 1832 to Mr. Gurnett, editor 
of the Courier, An article in that paper had spoken in offensive terms of supposed attempts 
on the part of a committee in York to swell the bulk of a local public meeting, by inviting 
into town persons from the rural parts. ‘' Every wheel of their well-organized political machine 
was set in motion,” the Courier asserved, “ to transmute country farmers into citizens of York. 
Accordingly about nine in the morning, groups of tall, broad-shouldered, hulking fellows were 
seen arriving from Whitby, Pickering and Scarborough, some crowded in waggons, and others 
on horseback ; and Hogg, the miller, beaded a herd of the swine of Yonge Street, who made 
just as good votes at the meeting as the best shopkeepers in York.” No hostile encounter, 
however, took place, although a burlesque account of an “affair of honour” was published, 
in which it was pretended that Mr. Hogg was saved from a-mortal wound by a fortunate 
accumulation, under the lapel of his coat, of flour, in which his antagonist’s bullet buried itself 
Mr. Hogg died in 1839. Here is an extract from the sermon preached by the Rev, Mr, Leach 
on the occasion of his funeral: “‘ He was faithful to his word and promise,” the preacher said, 
“‘and when surrounded with danger and strongly investigated, and tempted to a departure 
from public faith by the enemies of his country, his determination expressed in his own words, 
was, ‘I will die a Briton." Few men had all the veins of nature more clearly and strongly 
developed ; and few men had a better sense of what is due to God.” 

The circuit of the hills overhanging the mills below was always tedious; but several good 
bits of scenery were caught sight of. On the upland, after escaping the chief difficulties, on 
the left hand a long low wooden building was seen, with gable and door towards the road. 
This was an early place of worship of the Charch of England, an out-post of the mission at 
York. The long line of its roof was slightly curved downwards by the weight of a short chimney 
built at its middle point for the accommodation of an iron stove within. Just before arriving 
at the gate of the burying-ground attached to this building, there were interesting glimpses to 
the left down into deep woody glens, all of them converging southward on the Don. In some 
of them were little patches of pleasant grass land. But along here, for the most part, the forest 
long rémained undisturbed. The church or chapel referred to was often served by divinity 
students sent out from town; and frequently, doubtless, had its walls echoed with prentice- 
attempts at pulpit oratory. Gourlay says that this chapel and the Friends’ Meeting House 
near Newmarket were the only two places of public worship on Yonge Street in 1817, “a 
distance of nearly forty miles.” A notice of it is inserted in ‘‘ A Visit to the Province of Upper 
Canada in 1819, by James Strachan,” (he Bishop's brother)—a work published at Aberdeen in 
1820. ‘‘ My brother,” Mr. Strachan says, p. 141, ‘‘ had, by his exertions and encouragement 
among the people, caused a chapel to be built about eight miles from York, where he officiates 
once a month, one of the young students under his care reading the service and a sermon on 
the intermediate Sundays. On his day of doing duty,” Mr. 8. continues, “1 went with him 
and was highly gratified. The chapel is built ina thick wood. . . . . The dimensions are 
60 by 30 feet ; the pews are very decent, and what was much better, they were filled with an 
attentive congregation, As you see very few inhabitants on your way out, I could not conceive 
where all the people came from.” A public baptism of five adults is then described. Some 
aix and twenty years later (in 1843), the foundation stone of a durable brick church was laid 
near the site of the old frame chapel. On that occasion Dr. Strachan, now Bishop Strachan, 
named as especial promoters of the original place of worship, Mr. Seneca Ketchum and Mr 
Joseph Sheppard, ‘the former devoting much time and money in the furtherance of the work, 
and the latter giving three acres of land as a site, together with a handsome donation in eash,” 
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A silver medal which had been deposited under the old building was now transferred to a cavity 
in the foundation stone of its proposed successor. It bore on the obverse, “ Francis Gore, Eaq., 
Licutenant-Governor, 1816," and on the reverse “‘ Fifty-sixth of George Third.” To it were 
now added « couple of other medals of silver: one bore on the obverse, “ John Strachan, D.D., 
Bishop of Toronto ; Alexander Sanson, Minister, 1843;" on the reverse, “‘ Sixth of Victoria.” 
The other had inscribed on it the name of the architect, Mr. J. G. Howard, with a list of other 
churches erected in Upper Canada under his direction. Among the persons present during 
the ceremony were Chief Justice Robinson, Vice-Chancellor Jameson, the Hon. and Rev. A. 
Cavendish, and the Rev. G. Mortimer, of Thornbill. Prior to the out-door proceedings a 
remarkable scene had been witnessed within the walls of the old building. Four gentlemen 
received the rite of Confirmation at the hands of the Bishop, all of them up to a recent date, 
non-conformists ; three of them non-conformist ministers of mark, Mr. Townley, Mr. Leach 
(whom we heard just now pronouncing a eulogy on Mr. Hogg,) and Mr. Ritchie ; the fourth, 
Mr. Sanson, not previously a minister, but now in Holy Orders of the Church of England, and 
the minister appvinted to officiate in the new church 

At the present day Yonge Street crosses Hogg’s Hollow tn a direct line on a raised embank- 
ment which the ancient Roman roadmakers would have deemed respectable—a work accom- 
plished about the year 1835, before the aid of steam power was procurable in these parts for 
such purposes, Mr. Lynn was the engineer in charge here, at that time. The picturesque 
character of the velley has been considerably interfered with. Nevertheless a winding road 
over the hills to the right leading up to the church (St. John's) has still some sylvan surroundings. 
In truth, were a building or two of the chalet type visible, the passer-by might fancy himself 
for a moment in an upland of the High Alps, so Swiss-like is the general aspect. It may be 
added that the destruction of the beautiful bereabout has to some extent « set-offin the fine 
geological studies displayed to the eye in the sides of the deep cuts at both ends of the great 
causeway. Lak» Ontario's ancient floor here lifted up high and dry in the air exhibits, stratum 
super stratum, the deposits of successive periods long ago. (The action of the weather, however, 
has at the present time greatly blurred the interesting pictures of the past formerly displayed 
on the surface of the artificial escarpments at Hogg’s Hollow.) 


L.—YONGE STREET, FROM HOGG'S HOLLOW TO THORNHILL. 


Beyond the Hollow, Mr. Humberstone’s was passed on the west side, another manufacturer 
of useful pettery ware. A curions incident used to be narrated as having occurred in this 
house. The barrel of an old Indian fowling piece turned up by the plough in one of the fields, 
and made to do duty in the management of unwieklly back logs in the great fire-place, sud- 
denly proved itself to have been charged all the while, by exploding one day in the hands of 
Mr. Humberstone’s daughter while being put to its customary use, and killing her on the spot. 
(Somewhat similarly, at Fort Erie, we have been told, in the fire which destroyed the wharf at 
the landing, a conderaned cannon which had long been planted in the pier as a post, went off, 
happily straight upwards, without doing any damage ) Mr. Humberstone saw active service 
as a lieutenant in the meorporated militia in 1812. He was put in charge of some of the 
prisoners captured by Col. Fitagibbon, at the Beaver Dams, and when now nearing his desti- 
nation, Kingston, with his prisoners in a large battean, he, like the famous Dragoon who caught 
the Tartar, was made a prisoner of himself by the men whom he had in custody, and was 
adroitly rowed over by them to the United States shore, where being landed he was swiftly 
locked up in jail, and thence only delivered when peace was restored. 

The next memorable object, also on the left, was Shephard's inn, a noted resting place for 
wayfarers and their animals, flanked on the north by large driving sheds, on the south by 
Stables and barns: over the porch, at an early period, was the effigy of a lion gardant, 
attempted in wood on the premises. Constructireness was one of the predominant faculties in 
the first landlord of the Golden Lion. He was noted also for skilful execution on several 
instraments of music: on the bassoon for one, In the rear of the hotel, a little to the south, 
ona fine eminence, he put up for himself after the lapse of some years, a private residence, 
remarkable for the originality of its design, the outline of its many projecting roofs presenting 
a multitude of concave curves in the Chinese pagoda style. In several buildings in this neigh- 
bourhood an effort was at one time made, chiefly, we believe, through the influence of Mr. Shep- 
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hard, to reproduce what in the west of England are called cobwalls ; but either from an error 
in compounding the material, or from the peculiar character of the local climate, they proved 
unsatisfactory. The Sheppards, early proprietors of land a little further on, were a different 
family and spelt their name differently. It was some members of this family that were momen- 
tarily concerned in the movement of 1837. 

In Willowdale, a hamlet just beyond Shephard’s, was the residence of Mr. David Gibson, 
destroyed in 1837 by the Government forces. We observe in the Gazette of January 6th, 1826, 
the announcement, ‘‘Government House, York, 20th December, 1825. His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to appoint David Gibson, gentleman, to be a surveyor of 
land in the Province.” In the practice of the profession indicated he was prosperous, and also 
as a practical farmer. He likewise represented North York in the Provincial Parliament. 
When the calin came after the tumult df 1887, he was appointed one of the Superintendents 
of Colonization Roads. He died at Quebec in 1864, 

A road turning off at right angles to the eastward out of Willowdale led to a celebrated camp 
meeting ground, on the property of Mr. Jacob Cummer, one of the early German settlers. It 
was in a grand maple forest—a fine specimen of such trysting places. It was here that we 
were for the first time present at one of the peculiar assemblies referred to, which, over 
the whole of this northern continent, in a primitive conditivn of society at its several 
points, have fulfilled, and still fulfil, an iinportant, and we doubt not, beneficent function, 
This, as we suppose, was the scene of the camp meeting described in Peter Jones’ Autobio- 
graphy. ‘ About noon,” he writes on Tuesday, the 10th of June, 1828, *‘ started for the camp 
ground. When we arrived we found about three hundred Indians collected from Lake Simcoe 
and Scugog Lake. Most of those from Lake Simcoe have just come in from the back lakes to 
join with their converted brethren in the service of the Almighty God. They came in company 
with brother Law, and all seemed very glad to see us, giving us a hearty shake of the hand, 
The camp ground enclosed about two acres, which was surrounded with board tents, having 
one large gate for teams to go in and out, and three smaller ones. The Indians occupied one 
large tent, which was 220 feet long and Lf feet broad. It was covered overhead with boards, and 
the sides were made tight with lathes to make it secure from any encroachments. It had four 
doors fronting the camp ground. In this long house the Indians arranged themselves in 
families, as is their custom in their wigwams. Divine service commenced towards evening. 
Elder Case first gave directions as to the order to be observed on the camp ground during the 
mectings. Brother James Richardson then preached from Acta ii, 21; after which I gave the 
substance in Indian, when the brethren appeared much affected and interested. Prayer-meet- 
ing in the evening. The watch kept the place illuminated during the night.” The meeting 
continued for four days. 

Where the dividing line occurs between York and Markham, at the angle on the right was the 
first site of the sign of the Green Bush, removed afterwards, as we have noted, to the immediate 
outskirts of York ; and to the left, somewhere near by, was a sign that used to interest from 
its peculiarity, the Durweston Gate : a small white five-barred gate, hung by its topmost bar 
to a projection from a lofty post, and having painted on its lower bars ‘‘ Durweston Gate,” and 
the landlord's name. It was probably a reproduction by a D tshire immigrant of a familiar 
object in his native village. 

Not excluding from our notes, as will be observed, those places where Shenstone sighed to 
think a man often “found the warmest welcome,” we must not forget Finch's—a great hos- 
telry on the right, which we soon reached as we advanced northward, of high repute about 
1836, and subsequently, among excursion parties from town, and among the half-pay settlers 
of the Lake Simcoe region, for the contents of its larder and the quality of its cooking. Another 
place of similar renown was Crew's, six or eight miles further on. When for long years, men- 
especially Englishmen, called by their occasions away from their homes, had been almost every- 
where doomed to partake of fare too literally hard, and perilous to the health, it is not to be 
wondered at, when, here and there, at last a house forthe accommodation of the public did spring 
up where, with cleanly quarters, digestible viands were to be had, that its fame should speedily 
spread ; for is it not Dr. Samuel Johnson himself who has, perhaps rather sweepingly said, 
“there is nothing which has yet been contrived by man by which so much happiness is pro- 
duced, as by a good tavern or inn.” 

Where a long slope towards the north begins soon after Finch’s, a village entitled Dundurn 
was once projected by Mr. Allan McNab, afterwards the famous Sir Allan, acting, we believe, 
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at the time as agent for Mr. H. J. Boulton ; but Dundurn never advanced beyond inciplence. 
The name was afterwards familiar as that of Sir Allan's chéteau close by Hamilton. 

A well-travelled road now soon turned off to the right lealllng to certain, almost historic, 
mills in Markham, known as the German Mills. In the Gazetteer of 1700 these mills are referred 
to. “Markham township in the east riding of the County of York fronts Yonge Street,” it is 
stated in that early work, “and lies to the northward of York and Scarborough. Here” it then 
adds “are good mills and a thriving settlement of Germans.” The German Mills were situated 
on lot No. 4 in the third concession, on a portion of the Rouge or Nen—a river which the same 
Gasetteer informed its readers was “the back communication from the German settlement in 
Markham to Lake Ontario.” The expectation in 1700 was, as the (Gasetteer further shows, that 
this river, and not either the Humber or the Don, would one day be connected with the Holland 
river by acanal. MH was not certainly known in 1704, where the river which passed the German 
Milis had its outlet. In lredell’s plan of Markham of that date, the stream is marked “ Kitche- 
seepe or Great River,” with a memorandum attached—“' waters supposed to empty into Lake 
@ntario to the eastward of the Highlands of York.” Information, doubtless, noted down, by 
Iredell, from the lips of some stray native. Kitche-seepe, “ Big River” is of course simply s 
descriptive expression, taken as in so many instances, by the early people, to be a proper 
name. (It does not appear that among the aborigines there were any proper local names, in 
our sense of the expression.) The German Mills were founded by Mr. Berezy, either on his 
owh account or acting as agent for an association at New York for the promotion of German 
emigration to Canada. When, after failing to induce the Government to reconsider its decision 
in regard to the patents demanded by him for his settlers, that gentleman retired to Montreal 
the German Mills with various parcels of land were advertised for sale in the Gazette of April 
27, 1805, in the following strain: “* Mills and land in Markham. To be sold by the subscriber 
for payment of debts due to the creditors of William Berezy, Esq., the mills called the German 
Mills, being a grist milband a saw mill) The grist mill has a pair of French burs, and complete 
machinery for making and bolting superfine flour. These mills are situated on lot No. 4 in 
the third concession of Markham ; with them will be given in, lots No. 3 and 4 in the third 
concession, at the option of the purchaser. Also 300, acres being the west half of lot No. 31, 
and the whole of lot 32 in the second concession of Markham. Half the purchase money to be 
paid in hand, and half in one year with legal interest W. Avian. N.B.—Francis Smith, who 
lives on lot No. 14 in the third concession, will show the premises. York, 11th March, 1805." It 
appears from the same (fasetfe that Mr. Berezy’s vacant house in York had been entered by 
burglars after his departure A reward of twenty dollars is offered for their discovery 
“ Whereas,” the advertisement runs, “the house of William Berezy, Esq , was broken open 
sometime during the night of the 14th instant, and the same ransacked from one end to the 
other ; this is to give notice that whoever shall lodge an informetion, so that the offender or 
offenders may be brought to justice, shall upon conviction thereof, receive Twenty Dollars. 
W. Curwerr. York, 18th April, 1805." We have before referred to Mr. Berezy’s embarras- 
ments, from which he never became disentangled ; and to his death in New York in 18138. His 
decease was thus noticed in a Boston paper, quoted by Dr. Canniff, p. 364, ‘‘ Died—In the early 
part of the year 1813, William Berczy, Esq., aged 68; a distinguished inhabitant of Upper 
Canada, and highly respected for his literary acquirements. In the decease of this gentleman, 
society must sustain an irreparable loss, and the republic of letters will have cause to mourn 
the death of a man eminent for genius and talent.” 

The German Mills were purchased and kept in operation by Capt. Nolan, of the 70th Regi 
ment, at the time on duty in Canada ; but the speculation was not a success. We have heard 
it stated that this Capt. Nolan was the father of the officer of the same name and rank who 
fell in the charge of the Light Brigade at the very first outset, when, at Balaclava, 


** Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six handred.” 


The Gasette of March 19, 1818, contains the following curt announcement: “ Notice. The 
German Mills and Distillery are now in operation. For the Proprietors. Alexander Patterson, 
Clerk. 11th March, 1818." Ten years later they are offered for sale or to lease in the U. C. 
Loyalist of April 5, 1828. (It will be observed that they once bore the designation of Nolan- 
Ville.) “For sale or to be leased,” thus runs the advertisement, “all or any part of the 


’ 
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property known and described as Nolanville or German Mulls, in the third concession of the 
township of Markham, consisting of four hundred acres of land, upwards of fifty under good 
fences and improvements, with a good dwelling-house, barn, stable, saw-miill, grist-mill, distil 
lery, brew-house, malt-house, and several other ont-buildings. The above premises will be 
disposed of, either the whole or ia part, by application to the subscriber, William Allan, York, 
January 26, 1828. The premises can be viewed at any time by applying to Mr. John Duggan 
residing there.” 

In the absence of striking architectural objects in the country at the time, we remember, 
about the year 1828, thinking the extensive cluster of buildings constituting the German Mills 
« rather impressive sight, coming upon them suddenly, in the midst of the woods, in a 
deserted condition, with all their windows boarded up. 

One of our own associations with the German Mills is the memory of Mr. Charles Stewart 
Murray, afterwards well-known in York as connected with the Bank of Upper Canada. He 
had been thrown out of employment by Capt, Nolan's relinquishment of the Mills. He was 
then patronized by Mr. Thorne of Thorabill, In our boyish fancy, a romantic ‘aterest attached 
to Mr. Murray from his being a personal friend of Sir Walter Scott's, and from his being 
intimately associated with him in the excursion to the Orkneys, while the Pirate and the Lord 
of the Isies were simmering in the Novelist’s brain. ‘“‘ Not a bal Re-past,” playfully said Sir 
Walter after partaking one day of homely meat-pie at the little inn of one Rae. Lo! from Mr 
Murray's talk, a minute grain to be added to Sir Walter's already huge cairn of ana. Mr. M., 
too, was imagined by us, quite absurdly doubtless, to be an hereditary devotee of the Pretender, 
if not closely allied to him by blood, (His grandfather, or other near relative, had, we believe, 
really been for a time secretary to Prince Charles Edward Stuart.) 

A mile or two beyond where the track to the German Mills turned off, Yonge Street once 
more encountered a branch of the Don, flowing, as usual, through a wide and difficult ravine 
At the point where the stream was crossed, mills and manufactories made their appearance at 
an early date. The ascent of the bank towards the north was accomplished, in this instance, 
in no round-about way. The road went straight up. Horse-power and the strength of leather 
were here often severely tested. On the rise above began the village of Thornhill, an attractive 
and noticeable place from the first moment of its existence. Hereabout several English 
families had settled, giving a special tone to the neighbourhood. In the very heart of the 
village was the home, unfailingly genial and hospitable, of Mr. Parsons, one of the chief 
founders of the settlement ; emigrating hither from Sherborne in Dorsetshire in 1820. Nearer 
the brow of the hill overlooking the Don, was the house of Mr. Thorne, from whom the place 
took its name: an English gentleman also from Dorsetshire, and associated with Mr. Parsons 
in the numerous business enterprises which made Thornhill for a long period a centre of great 
activity and prosperity, Beyond, a little further northward, lived the Gappers, another family 
mitiating here the amenities and way’ of good old west-of-England households. Dr, Paget was 
likewise an element of happy influence in the little world of this region, a man of high culture ; 
formerly a medical practitioner of great repute in Torquay. Another character of mark asso- 
ciated with Thornhill in its palmy days was the Rev. George Mortimer, for a series of years 
the pastor of the English congregation there. Had his lot been cast in the scenes of an 
Oberiin’s labours or a Lavater’s, or a Felix Neff's, his name would probably have been conspic- 
uously classed with theirs in religious annals. He was eminently of their type. Constitution- 
ally of a spiritual temperament, he still did not take theology to be a bar to a scientific and 
accurate examination of things visible. He deemed it “ sad, if not actually censurable, to pass 
blindfolded through the works of God, to live in a world of flowers, and stars, and sunsets, and 
a thousand glorious objects of Nature, and never to have a passing interest awakened by any 
one of them.” Before his emigration to Canada he had been curate of Madeley in Shropshire, 
the parish of the celebrated Fletcher of Madeley, whose singularly beautiful character that of 
Mr. Mortimer resembled. Though of feeble frame his ministerial labgurs were without inter- 
mission; and his lot, as Fletcher's also, was to die almost in the act of officiating in his 
profession.—An earlier incumbent of the English Church at Thornhill was the Rev. Isaac 
Fidler. This gentleman rendered famous the scene of bis Canadian ministry, as well as his 
experiences in the United States, by a book which in its day was a good deal read. It was 
entitled “ Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, and Emigration in the United 
States and Canada.” Although he indulged in some sharp strictures on the citizens of the 
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United States, in relation to the matters indicated, and followed speedily after by the never-fo-be- 
forgotten Mrs. Trollope, his work was reprinted by the Harpers. Mr. Fidler was a remarkable 
person, —of a tall Westmoreland mould, resembling the common pictures of Wordsworth He 
was somewhat peculiar in his dress, wearing always an extremely high shirt-collar, very con 
spicuous round the whole of his neck, forming a kind of spreading white socket in which rested 
and revolved a bead, balt, egg-shaped and spectacied. Besides being scholarly in the modern 
sense, Mr. Fidler possessed the more uncommon accomplishment of a familiarity with the 
oriental languages. The notices in his book of early colonial life have now to us an archaic 
sound. We give his narrative of the overturn of a family party on their way home from church 
“ The difficulty of descending a steep hill in wet weather may be imagined,” he says. ‘“‘ The 
heavy rains had made it (the descent south of Thorwhill) a complete puddle which afforded no 
sure footing to man or beast. In returning from church, the ladies and gentlemen I speak of,” 
he continues, “ had this steep hill to descend. The jaunting-car being filled with people was 
too heavy to be kept back, and pressed hard upon the horses. The intended youthful bride- 
groom (of one of the ladies) was, I was told, the charioteer. His utmost skill was ineffectually 
tried to prevent a general overturn. The horses became less manageable every moment. But 
yet the ladies and gentlemen in the vehicle were inapprehensive of danger, and their mirth and 
jocularity betrayed the inward pleasure they derived from his increasing struggles. At last the 
horses, impatient of control, and finding themselves their own masters, jerked the carriage 
against the parapet of the road and disengaged thenmelves from it. The carriage instantly 
turned over on its side ; and as instantly all the ladies and gentlemen trundied out of it like 
rolling pins. Nobody was hurt in the least, for the mrire was so deep that they fell very soft 
and were quite imbedded in it. What apologies the gentleman made I am unable to tell, bat 
the mirth was perfectly suspended. I overtook the party at the bottom of the hill, the ladies 
walking homewards from the church and making no very elegant appearance.”—As an example 
of the previously undreamt-of incidents that may happen to a missionary in a backwoods 
settlement, we mention what occurred to ourselves when taking the duty one fine bright sum- 
mer morn, many years ago, in the Thornhill Church, yet in ite primitive unenlarged state. A 
farmer's horse that had been mooning leisurely aboat an adjoining field, suddenly took a fancy 
to the shady interior disclosed by the wide opened doors of the sacred building. Before the 
churchwardens or any one else could make out what the clatter meant, the creature was well 
up the central passage of the nave. There becoming affrighted, its ejection was an awkward 
affair, calling for tact and mancuvring 

The English Charch at Thornhill has had another incumbent not undistinguished in litera- 
ture, the Rev. E. H. Dewar, author of a work published at Oxford in 1844, on the Theology of 
Modern Germany. It is in the form of letters to a friend, written from the standpoint of the 
Jeremy Taylor school. It is entitled ‘‘ German Protestantism and the Right of Private Judg- 
ment in the Interpretation of Holy Scripture.” The author's former position as chaplain to 
the British residents at Hamburg gtve him facilities for becoming acquainted with the state of 
German theology. Mr. Dewar, to superior natural talents, added a refined scholarship and a 
wide range of accurate knowledge. He died at Thornhill in 1862. The incumbent who preceded 
Mr. Dewar was the Rev. Dominic E. Blake, brother of Mr. Chancellor Blake ; a clergyman also 
of superior talents. Previous to his emigration to Canada im 1832, he had been a curate in the 
county of Mayo. He died snddenly in 1850. It is remarked of him in a contemporary obituary 
that “his productions indicated that while intellect was in exercise his heart felt the impor 
tance of the subjects before him.” These prodactions were numerous, in the form of valuable 
papers and reports, read or presented to the local Diocesan Society. 

It is curious to observe that in 1794, salmon ascended the waters of the Don to this point on 
Yonge Street. Among the recommendations of a farm about to be offered for sale, the existence 
thereon of “‘an excellent salmon fishery” is named. Thus runs the advertisement (Gazette, May 
16, 1798): “To be sold by public auction, on Monday, the 2nd of July next, at John McDougall’s 
hotcl, in the town of York, a valnable Farm, situated on Yonge Street, about twelve miles from 
York, on which are a good log house, and seven or eight acres well improved. The advantages 
of the above farm, from the richness of its sofl and its being well watered, are not equalled by 
many farms in the Province ; and above all, it affords an excellent salmon fishery, large enough 
to support a number of families, which must be conceived a great advantage in this infant coun- 
try. The terms will be made known on the day of sale.” 
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L1.—YONGE STREET FROM THORNHILL TO RICHMOND HILL, 


As we move on from Thornhill with Vaughan on the left and Markham on the right, the name 
of another rather m ble early missi y recurs, whose memory is associated with both 
these townships— Vincent Philp Mayerhoffer, Notwithstanding its drawbacks, early Canadian 
life, like early American life generally, became, in a little while, invested with a curious 
interest and charm ; by means, for one thing, of the variety of character encountered. A man 
might vegetate long in an obscure village or country town of the old mother country before he 
rubbed against a person of V. P. Mayerhoffer's singular experience, and having his wits set in 
motion by a sympathetic realization of such a career as his. He was a Hungarian; born at 
Raab in 1784; and had been ordained a presbyter in the National Church of Austria. On 
emigrating to the United States, he being himself a Franciscan, fell into some disputes with the 
Jesuits at Philadelphia, and withdrew from the Latin communion and attached himself, in 
company with a fellow-presbyter named Huber, to the Lutheran Reformed. As a recognized 
minister of that body he came on to Buffalo, where he officiated for four years to three congre- 
gations, visiting at the same time, occasionally, a congregation on the Canada side of the river, 
at Limeridge. He here, for the first time, began the study of the English language. Coming 
now into contact with the clergy of the Anglican communion, he finally resolved to conform te 
the Anglican Church, and was sent by bishop Stewart, of Quebec, to the German settlement in 
Markham and Vaughan. Here he officiated for twenty years, building in that interval 8. 
Stephen's Church in Vaughan, 8, Philip's in the 3rd concession of Markham, and the Church 
in Markham village, and establishing a permanent congregation at each. He was a vigorous, 
stirring preacher in his acquired English tongue, as well os in his vernacular German, He 
possessed also a colloquial knowledge of Latin, which is still a spoken language in part of 
Hungary. He was a man of energy to the last: ever cheerful in spirit, and abounding in anec- 
dotes, personal or otherwise, the scenes of which the generality of persons about him were little 
acquainted with. It was from him, as we remember, we first heard the afterwards more 
familiarized names of Magyar and Sclave. His brother-clergy of the region where his duty lay 
were indebted to him for many curious glimpses at men and things in the great outer world of 
the continent of Europe. During the Napoleonic wars he was “ Field Chaplain of the Imperial 
infantry Regiment, No. 60 of the Line,” and accompanied the Austrian contingent of 40,000 
men furnished to Napoleon by the Emperor of Austria. He was afterwards, when the Austrian 
Emperor broke away from Napoleon, taken prisoner with five regiments of the line, and 
tent to Dresden and Mayence. He was at the latter place when the battle of Leipsic was 
fought (Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 1813.) He now left Mayence without leave, the plague breaking out 
there, and got to Oppenheim, where a German presbyter called Muller concealed him, till the 
departure of the French out of the town. After several adventures he found his way back to 
the quarters of his regiment now acting in the anti-French interest at Manheim, where he duly 
reported himself and was well received. After the war, from the year 1816, he had for three 
years the pastoral charge of Klingenmunster in the diocese of Strasbourg He died in Whitby 
in 1859. A memoir of Mr. Mayerhoffer has been printed, and it bears the following title: 
“Twelve years a Roman Catholic Priest ; or, The Autobiography of the Rev. V. P. Mayerhoffer, 
M.A., late Military Chaplain to the Austrian Army and Grand Chaplain of the Orders of Free 
Masons and Orangemen of Canada, B. N. A., containing an account of his carcer as Military 
Chaplain, Monk of the Order of St. Francis, and Clergyman of the Church of England in 
Vaughan, Markham and Whitby, C.W." He had a musical voice which had been properly 
cultivated. This, he used to say, was a source of revenue to him in the early part of his public 
career, those clergy being in request and receiving a higher remuneration, who were able to 
sing the service in a superior manner. His features were strongly marked and peculiar, 
perhaps Mongolian in type ; they were not German, English or Italian. Were the concavity of 
the nose and the projection of the mouth a little more pronounced in “ Elias Howe,” the 
medallions of that personage would give a general idea of Mr, Mayerhoffer’s profile and head. 
In his younger days he had acquired some medical knowledge, which stood him in good stead 
for a time at Philadelphia, when he and Huber first renounced the Latin dogmas. His taste for 
the healing art was slightly indulged even after the removal to Canada, as will be seen from an 
advertisement which appears in the Courier of February 29, 1832. (From its wording it will be 
observed that Mayerhoffer had not yet become familiarized with the English language.) It is 
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headed thus: “‘ The use and direction of the new-invented and never-failing Wonder Salve, by 
D. V. P. Mayerhoffer, of Markham, U C., HD., 5th concession.” It then proceeds: “‘ Amongst 
all in the medicine-invented unguents his salve takes the first place for remedy, whereby not in 
vain obtains the name of Wonder Salve for experience taught in many cases tu deserve this 
name ; and being urged to communicate it to the public, I endeavour to satisfy to the common 
good of the public. It is acknowledged by all who know the virtue of it, and experienced its 
worth, it ought to be kept in every house, first for its inestimable goodness, and, second, 
because the medicine the older it gets the better it is: money spent for such will show ita effect 
from its beginning for twenty years, if kept in a dry place, well covered. In all instances of 
burns, old wounds, called running sores, for the tetter-worm or ring, &c., as the discussions 
and use will declare, wrapped round the box or the medicine. It is unnecessary to recommend 
by words this inestimable medicine, as its value has received the approbation of many inhabit- 
ants of this country already, who sign their names below fur the surety of its virtue and the 
reality of its worth, declaring that they never wish to be without it in their houses by their 
lifetimes. In Markham, Mr. Philip Eckhardt, jun, do. do, sen., Giodlieh Peckhandt, Abraham 
Eckhardt, John Pingel, jan., Mr. Lang, Mr. Large, John Perkins, John Schall, Charles Peter- 
son, Luke Stantenkough, Peter March. In Vaughan, Jacob Fricher, Daniel Stang. Keoom 
ended by Dr. Baldwin, of York. The medicine is to be had in the eighth concession of 
Markham, called Riarstown, by Sinclair Hulden; in the Sth concession, by Christopher 
Hevelin and T Amos; in the town of York, in J. Baldwin's and 8. Barnham's stores; on 
Yonge Street, by Parsons and Thorne. Price of a box, two shillings and sixpence, currency 
January 11, 1832." 

Military associations hang about the lands to the right and left of Richmond Hill. The 
original possessor of Lot No. 22 on the west side, was Capt. Daniel Cozens, a gentleman whe 
took a very active part in opposition to the revolutionary movement which resulted in the 
independence of the United States. He raised, at his own expense, a company of native 
soldiers in the royalist interest, and suffered the confiscation of a considerable estate in New 
Jersey. Three thousand acres in Upper Canada were subsequently granted him by the British 
Crown. His sons, Daniel and Shivers, also received grants. The name of Shivers Cozens is lo 
be seen in the early plans of Markham on lots 2, 4 and 5 iu the 6th concession. Samuel died 
of a fit at York in 1808; but Shivers returned to New Jersey and died there, where family con 
nexions of Capt. Cozens still survive. There runs amongst them a tradition that Capt. Cozens 
built the first house in our Canadian York. Of this we were informed by Mr. T. Cottrill Clarke, 
of Philadelphia, who has taken a friendly interest in notices which he has chanced to see of 
these papers. We observe in an early plan of York the name of Shivers Cozens on No. 23 in 
Block E, on the south side of King Street: the name of Benjamin Cozens on No. 5 on Market 
Street : and the name of Capt. Daniel Cozens on No. 4 King Street (New Town) north side 
with the date of the grants, July 20, 1799, It is thus quite likely that Capt Cozens or a mem 
ber of his family put up buildings in York at a very early period. We read in the Niagara Herald, 
of Oct. 31, 1801, the following : “ Died on the 6th ult., near Philadelphia, Capt. Daniel Cozens,’ 
In the Gazette & Oracle, of January 27, 1808, we have a memorandum of the decease of Samuel 
Cozens: “ Departed this life, on the 29th ult., Mr. Samuel D. Cozens, one of the first inhabitants 
of this town [York]. His remains were interred with Masonic honours on the 3ist.” 

Another officer of the Revolutionary era was the first owner, and for several years the actual 
occupant, of the lot ummediately opposite Capt. Cozens’. This was Capt. Richard Lippincott, 
a native of New Jersey. A bold deed of his has found a record in all the histories of the 
period, The narrative gives us a glimpse of some of the painful scenes attendant on wars 
wherein near relatives and old friends come to be set in array one against the other. On the 
12th of April, 1782, Capt. Lippincott, acting under the authority of the “‘ Board of Associated 
Loyalists of New York,” execgted by hanging, ow the heights near Middleton, Joshua Huddy, 
an officer in the revolutionary army, as an act of retaliation, Huddy having summarily treated, 
in the same way, a relative of Capt. Lippincott’s, Philip White, surprised within the lines of 
the revolutionary force, while on a stolen visit of natural affection to his mother on Christmas 
Day. On Huddy’s breast was fastened a paper containing the following written notice, to be 
read by his co-revolutionists and friends when they should discover the body suspended in the 
air.—‘* We, the Refugees, baving long with grief beheld the cruel murders of our brethren, and 
finding nothing but such measures carrying into execution, therefore determined not to suffer 
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without taking vengeance for the numerous cruelties; and thus begin, having made use of 
Captain Huddy as the first object to present to your view ; and farther determine to hang man 
for man white there isa Refugee existing. Up goes Huddy for Philip White !" When the sur- 
render of Capt. Lippincott was refused by the Royalist authorities, Washington ordered the 
execution of one officer of equal rank to be selected by lot out of the prisoners in his hands. 
The lot fell on Capt. Charles Asgill of the Guards, aged only nineteen. He was respited how- 
ever until the issue of a court-martial, promised te be held on Capt. Lippincott, should be 
known. The court acquitted ; and Captain Aagill only narrowly escaped the fate of Andre, 
through prompt intervention on the part of the Prench Government, The French minister in 
London, the Count de Vergennes, to whom there had been time for Lady Aagill, the captain's 
mother, to appeal—received directions to ask his release in the conjoint names of the King and 
Queen as ‘a tribute to h ity.” Washington thought proper to accede to this request ; but 
it was not until the following year, when the revolutionary struggle ended, that Asgill and 
Lippincott were set at liberty, The former lived to succeed to his father’s baronetey and to 
become a General officer. Colonel O'Hara, of Toronto, remembered dining at a table where a 
General Sir Charles Asgill was pointed out to him as having been, during the American revolu- 
tionary war, for a year under sentence of death, condemned by General Washington to be 
hanged in the place of another person. 

Capt. Lippincott received from the Crown three thousand acres in Upper Canada. He sur- 
vived until the year 1826, when, aged 81, and after enjoying half-pay for a period of forty-three 
years, he expired at the house of his son-in-law in York, Colonel George Taylor Denison, who 
gave to his own eldest son, Richard Lippincott Denison, Captain Lippincott’s name. 

In connexion with Richmond Hill, which now partially covers the fronts of Captain Cozens’ 
and Captain Lippincott’s lots, we subjoin what Captain Bonnycastle said of the condition of 
Yonge Street hereabout in 1846, in his “* Canada and the Canadians.” “ Behold us at Richmond 
Hill,” he exclaims, “ having safely passed the Slough of Despond which the vaunted Yonge 
Street mad road presents between the celebrated hamlet of St. Albans and the aforesaid hill."’ 
And again: ‘‘ We reached Richmond Hill, seventeen miles from the Landing, at about 8 o'clock 
(eva oy moving southward) having made a better day's journey than is usually accomplished 
on a road which will be macadamized some fine day ;—for the Board of Works,” he proceeds to 
inform the reader, “have a Polish engineer hard at work surveying it; of course, no Canadian 
was to be found equal to this intricate piece of engineering ; and I saw a variety of sticks stuck 
up; but what they meant I cannot guess at. I suppose they were going to grade it, which is 
the favourite American term.” The prejudices of the Englishman and Royal Engineer routinier 
here betray themselves. The Polish engineer, who was commencing operations on this subdivision 
of Yonge Street, was Mr. Casimir Stanislaus Gzowski, whose subsequent Canadian career renders 
it probable that in setting up “ the variety of sticks,” the meaning of which Capt. Bonnycastle 
does after all guess at, he understood his business. We are assured that this portion of Yonge 
Street was in fact conspicuous for the superior excellenee of its finish, Captain Bonnycastle 
indulges in a further little fling at civilians who presume to undertake engineering duties, in a 
story which serves to fill a page or two of his book, immediately after the above 
remarks on Yonge Street, about Richmond Hill. He narrates an incident of his voyage out :— 
“A Character,” he says, “set outfrom England to try his fortune in Canada. He was convers- 
ing about prospects in that country, on board the vessel, with a person who knew him, but 
whom he knew not. ‘I have not quite made up my mind,’ said the character, ‘ as to what pur- 
suit I shall follow in Canada ; but that which brings most grist to the mill will answer best ; 
and I hear a man may turn his hand to anything there, without the folly of an apprenticeship 
being necessary ; for if he have only brains, bread wil! come ; now what do you think would be 
the best business for my market?” ‘Why,’ said the gentleman, after pondering a little, ‘I 
should advise you to try civil ¢ngineering ; for they are getting up a Board of Works there, 
and want that branch of industry very much, for they won't take natives ; nothing but foreign- 
ers and strangers will go down.’ ‘What is a civil engineer?” said the Character. ‘A man 
always measuring and calculating,’ responded his adviser, ‘and that will just suit you.’ ‘Soit 
will,’ rejoined Character, anc a civil engineer he became accordingly, and a very good one into 
the bargain, for he had brains, and had used a yard measure all his lifetime.” Who “ the 
Character” was, we do not for certain know. 
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LIlL.—YONGE STREET FROM RICHMOND HILL TO BOND'S LAKE. 


A short distance beyond Richmond Hill was the abode of Colonel Moodie, on the nght, 
distinguished by a flag-staff in front of it, after the custom of Lower Canada, where an officer's 
house used to be known in this way. (In the neighbourhood of Borel, as we remember, in the 
winter of 1837, it was one of the symptoms of disaffection come toa head, when in front of o 
substantial habitan's home a flag-staff was suddenly seen bearing the inscription ‘‘—— —, 
Capitaine, élu par le peuple.”) Colonel Moodie's title came from his rank in the regular army. 
He had been Lieut.Colonel of the 104th regiment. Sad that a distinguished officer, after 
escaping the perils of the Peninsular war and of the war with the United States, here in 
1812-13, should have yet, nevertheless, met with a violent death in a petty local civil tamult. 
He was shot, as all remember, in the troubles ot 1837, while attempting to ride past Montgom 
ery's, regardiess of the insurgent challenge to stop. 

“Thou might'st have dreamed of brighter hours to close thy chequered life 
thy country’s victor-flag, sure beacon tu the strife ; 
Or in the shadow of thy home with those who mourn thee now, 
To whisper comfort in thine ear, to calm thine aged brow 
Well! peaceful be thy changeless rest, — thine is a soldier's grave ; 
Hearts like thine own shall mourn thy doom—meet requiem for the brave— 
And ne'er ‘till Freedom's ray is pale and Valour’s pulse n cold 
Shall be thy bright career forgot, thy gloomy fate untold.” 

So sang one in the columns of a local contemporary paper, in “Lines suggested by the 
Lamented Death of the late Colonel Moodie.” 

At 4 certain period in the history of Yonge Street, as indeed of all the other leading 
thoroughfares of Upper Canada, about 1830-35, a frequent sign that property had changed 
hands, and that a second wave of population was rolling in, was the springing up, at intervals, 
of houses of an improved style, with surroundings, lawns, sheltering plantations, winding 
drives, well-constructed entrance-gates, and so on, indicating an appreciation of the elegant 
and the comfortable. We recall two instances of this, which we used to contemplate with 
particular interest, a little way beyond Richmond Hill, on the left: the cosy, English-looking 
residences, not far apart, with a cluster of appurtenances round each—of Mr. Larratt Smith, 
and Mr. Francis Boyd. Both gentlemen settled here with their families in 1896. Mr. Smith 
had been previously in Canada in a military capacity during the war of 1812-13, and for many 
years subsequently he had been Chief Commissary of the Field Train Department and Pay- 
master of the Artillery. He died at Southampton in 1860. Mr. Boyd, who emigrated hither 
from the county of Kent, was one of the first, in these parts, to import from England improved 
breeds of cattle. In his house was to be seen a collection of really fine paintings, amongst 
them a Holbein, a Teniers, a Domenichino, a Smirke, a Wilkie, and two Horace Vernets. The 
families of Mr. Boyd and Mr. Smita were related by marriage. Mr. Boyd died in Toronto 
in 1861. 

Beyond Mr. Boyd's, a solitary house, on the same side of Yonge Street, lying back near the 
woods, used to be eyed askance in passing :—its occupant and proprietor. Mr. Kinnear, had in 
1843 been murdered therein by his man-servant, assisted by a female domestic. It was 
imagined by them that a « onsiderable sum of money had just been brought to the house by 
Mr. Kinnear. Both criminals would probably have escaped justice had not Mr. F. C. Capreol, 
of Toronto, on the spur of the moment, and purely from a sense of duty to the public, under- 
taken their capture, which he cleverly effected at Lewiston in the United States. 

The land now began to be somewhat broken as we ascended the rough and long-ancultivated 
region known as the Oak Ridges. The predominant tree in the primitive forest here was the 
pine, which attained a gigantic size ; but specimens of the black oak were intermingled. Down 
in one of the numerous clefts and chasms which were to be seen in this locality, in a woody 
dell on the right, was Bond’s Lake, a pretty crescent-shaped sheet of water. We have the 
surrounding property offered for sale in a Gazette of 1805, in the following terms: ‘“‘ For Sale : 
lets No. 62 and 63, in the first concession of the township of Whitchurch, on the east side of 
Yonge Street, containing 380 acres of land : a deed in fee simple will be given by the subscriber 
to any person inclined to purchase. Johnson Butler. N.B. The above lots include the whole 
of the Pond commonly called Bond’s Lake, the house and ¢learing round the same. For 
particnlars inquire of Mr. R. Ferguson and Mr. T. B. Gough at York, and the subscriber at 
Niagara. March 23, 1805.” 

’ 
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Bond's farm and lake had their name from Mr. William Bond, who so early as 1800 had 
established in York a Nursery Garden, and introduced there most of the useful fruits. In 1801 
Mr. Bond was devising to sell his York property, as appears from a quaint advertisement in a 
Gazette of that year. He therein professes to offer his lot in York as a free gift; the recipient 
however being at the same time roquired to do certain things. ‘To be given away,” he says, 
“that beautifully situated lot No. one, fronting on Ontario and Duchess Streets ; the buildings 
thereon are—a small two-and-a-half storey house, with a gallery in front, which commands a 
view of the lake and the bay: in the cellar a never-failing spring of fine water; and a stream 
of fine water running through one corner of the lot ; there is a good kitchen in the rear of the 
house, and a stable sufficient for two cows and two horses, and the lot is in good fence. The 
conditions are, with the person or persons who accept of the above present, that he, she or 
they purchase not Jess than two thousand apple-trees at three shillings, New York currency, 
each ; after which will be added, as a further present, about one hundred apple, thirty peach, 
and fourteen cherry trees, besides wild plums, wild cherries, English gooseberries, white and 
red currants, &e. There are forty of the above apple trees, as also the peach and cherry trees, 
planted regular, as an orchard, much of which appeared in blossom last spring, and must be 
considered very valuable: alse as a kitchen garden, will sufficientl, recommend itself to those 
who may ploase to view it.—The above are well caleulated for a professional or independent 
gentleman ; being somewhat retiredabout half-way from the Lake to the late Attorney 
General's and opposite the town-farm of the Hon. D. W. Smith [afterwards Mr. Allan's 
property.| Payment will be made easy ; a good deed ; and possession given any time from the 
first of November to the first of May next. For further particulars inquire of the subscriber on 
the premises. Wittiam Born. York, Sep, 4, 1801."—The price expected was, as will be made 
out, 750 dollars. The property was evidently the northern portion of what became afterwards 
the homestead-plot of Mr. Surveyor-General Ridout, It would appear that Mr. Bond's property 
4id not find a purchaser on this occasion. In 1804 he is advertising it again, but now to be 
sold by auction, with his right and title to the lot on Yonge Street. In the Gazette of August 4, 
1804, we read as follows: ‘‘ To be sold by auction, at Cooper's tavern in York, on Monday, the 
twentieth day of August next, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon (if not previously disposed of 
by private contract), that highly cultivated lot opposite the Printing Office (Bennett's) contain- 
ing one arre, tegether with a nursery thereon of about ten thousand apple, three hundred 
peach, and twenty pear trees, and an orchard containing ferty-one apple trees fit for bearing, 
twenty-seven of which are full of fruit ; thirty peach and nine cherry trees full of fruit ; besides 
black and red plums, red and white currauts, English gooseberries, lilacs, rose bushes, &c., &e., 
also a very rich kitchen garden. —The buildings are a two-and-a-half storey house, a good cellar, 
stable and siackehouse. On the lot is a pever-failing spring of excellent water, and a fine creek 
running through one corner most part of the year. The above premises might be made very 
commudious for a gentleman at a small expense ; or for a tanuer, brewer, or distiller must be 
allowed the most convenient place in York. A view of the premises (by any person or persons 
desirous of purchasing the same) will be sufficient recommendation. The nursery is in such a 
state of forwardacss that if sold in from two to three years (at which time the apple trees will 
be fit to transplant) at the moderate price of one shilling each, would repay a sum double of 
that asked for the whole, and leave 9 further gain to the purchasers of the lot, buildings, and 
flourishing orchard thereon. A good title to the above, and possession given any time after 
the first of October next. Also at the same time and place the right as per Register, to one 
hundred acres in front of lot 62, east side Youge Street, for which a deed can be procured at 
pleasure, and the remainder of the lot procured for a small sum. It is an excellent soil for 
orchard, graiu and pasture land. There is a field of ten acres in fence besides other clearing. 
It is a beautifnl situation, having part of the Lake commonly called Bond's Lake, within the 
said lot, which affords a great supply of Fish and Fowl Terms of payment will be made 
known on the day of sale. For further particulars enquire of the subscriber on the former 
premises, or the printer hereof. William Bond. York, 27th June, 1804.” 

Thirty years later we meet with an advertisement in which the price is uamed at which Lot 
No. 63 vould have been secured. Imprevemeuts expected speedily to be made on Yonge Street 
are therein referred to. In a Gazette of 1834 we have : “A delightful situation on Yonge Street, 
commonly called Bond's Farm, containing 190 acres, beautifully situated on Bond's Lake upon 
Yonge Street, distant about 16 miles from the city of Toronto: price £350. The picturesque 
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beauty of this lot,” the advertisement says, “and its proximity to the flourishing capital of 
Upper Canada, make it a most desirable situation for a gentleman of taste. The stage-coaches 
between Toronto and Holland Landing and Newmarket pass the place daily ; and there appears 
every prospect of Yonge Street cither having a railroad or being macadamized very shortly 
Apply (if by letter free of postage) to Robert Ferrie, at Hamilton, the proprietor.” 

In the advertisement of 1805, given above, Bond's Lake is styled a pond. The small lakes in 
these hills seemed, of course, to those who had become familiarized with the great lakes, simply 
ponds, The term “lake” applied to Ontario, Huron, and the rest has given a very inadequate 
idea of the magnitade and appearance of those vast expanses, to externs who imagine them to 
be picturesque sheets of water somewhat exceeding in size, but resembling, Windermere, Loch 
Lomond, or possibly Lake Leman. “Sea” would have conveyed a juster notion : not however 
to the German, who styles the lakes of Switzerland and the Tyrol, “ seas.” 

Bond's Lake inn, the way-side stopping place in the vale where Yonge Street skirts the lake, 
used to be, in an especial degree, of the old-coantry cast, in its appliances, its fare, its parlours 
aad other rooms. 


LIIL YONGE STREET FROM BOND'S LAKE TO THE SUMMIT OF THE RIDGES. 

We now speedily passed Drynoch, lying off to the left, on elevated land, the abode of Capt. 
Martin McLeod, formerly of the Isle of Skye. The family and domestic groap systematized on 
a large scale at Drynoch here, was a Canadian reproduction of a chieftain’s household. Capt. 
McLeod was a Scot of the Norse vikinger type, of robast manly frame, of noble, frank, and 
tender spirit ; an Ossianist too, and, in the Scandinavian direction, a philologist. Sir Walter 
Seott would have made a stady of Capt. McLeod, and may have done so. He was one of 
eight brothers who all held commissions in the army. His own military life extended from 
1808 to 1832. As an officer successively of the 27th, the 79th and the 25th regiments, he saw much 
active service. He accompanied the force sent over to this continent in the war of 1812-13. 
It was then that he for the first time saw the land which was to be his final home. He was 
present likewise at the affair of Plattsburg : and also, we believe, at the attack on New Orleans. 
He afterwards took part in the so-called Peninsular war, and received a medal with four clasps 
for Toulouse, Orthes, Nive, and Niveile. He missed Waterloo, “ unfortanately,” as he used to 
say ; but he was present with the allied troops in Paris doring the occupation of that city in 
1815, Of the 25th regiment he was for many years adjutant; and them paymaster. Three of 
his uncles were general officers. It is not inappropriate to add that the Major Mcleod who 
received the honour of a Companionship in the Onler of St. Michael and St. George for 
distinguished service in the Red River Expedition of 1870, was a son of Captain McLeod, of 
Drynoch. 

That in and about the Canadian Drynoch Gaelic should be familiarly heard was in keeping 
with the general character of the place. The ancient Celtic tongue was in fact a necessity, as 
among the dependants of the house there were always some who had never learned the English 
language. Drynoch was the name of the old home in Skye. The Skye Drynoch was an 
unfenced, hilly pasture farm of about ten miles in extent, yielding nutriment to herds of wild 
cattle and some 8,000 sheep. Within its Nmits a lake, Loch Brochadale, is still the haant of 
the otter which is hunted by the aid of the famous terriers of the island; a mountain stream 
abounds with salmon and trout ; while the heather and bracken of the slopes shelter grouse 
and other game. 

Whittaker, in his History of Whalley, quoted by Hallam fn his Middle Ages, describes the 
aspect which, as he supposes, a certain portion of England presented to the eye, as seen from 
the top of Pendle Hull in Yorkshire, in the Saxon times. The pictare which he draws we in 
Canada can realize with great perfectness. ‘‘ Could a curious observer of the present day,” he 
says, “carry himself nine or ten ¢entnries back, and ranging the summit of Pendle, survey the 
forked vale of Calder on one side and the bolder margins of Ribble and Hodder on the other, 
instead of populous towns and villages, the castles, the old tower-built house, the elegant 
modern mansion, the artificial plantation, the enclosed park and pleasure-ground, instead of 
uninterrupted enclosures which have driven sterility almost to the summit of the fells, how 
great then must have been the contrast, when, ranging either at a distance, or immediately 
beneath, his eye must have caught vast tracts of forest-ground stagnating with bog or darkened 
by native woods, where the wild ox, the roe, the stag, and the wolf, had scarcely learned the 
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supremacy of man, when, directing his view to the intermediate spaces, to the winding of the 
valleys, or the expanse of plains beneath, he could only have distinguished a few insulated 
patches of culture, each encircling a village of wretched cabins, among which would still be 
remarked one rude mansion of wood, scarcely equal in comfort to a modern cottage, yet there 
rising proudly eminent above the rest, where the Saxon lord, surrounded by his faithful cotarii, 
enjoyed a rude and solitary independence, having no superior but his sovereign.” This writer 
wks us to carry ourselves nine or ten centuries back, to realize the picture which he has 
conceived, From the upland here in the vicinity of Drynoch, less than half a century ago, 
gazing southwards over the expanse thence to be commanded, we should have beheld a scene 
closely resembling that which, as he supposed, was seen from the summit of Pendle in the 
Saxon days; while, at the present day, we see everywhere throughout the same expanse, an 
approximation to the old mother-lands, England, Ireland, and Scotland, in condition and 
appearance : in its style of agriculture, and the character of its towns, villages, hamlets, farm 
houses, and country villas. 

We now entered a region once oecupied by a number of French military refugees. During 
the Revolution in France, at the close of the last century, many of the devotees of the royalist 
cause passed over into England, where, as elsewhere, they were known and spoken of aa 
emigrés, Amongst them were numerous officers of the regular army, all of them, of course, of 
the noblesse-order, or else, as the inherited rule was, no commission in the king's service could 
have been theirs. When now the royal cause became desperate, and they had suffered the loss 
of all their worldly goods, the British Government of the day, in its sympathy for the monar- 
chical cause in France, offered them grants of land in the newly-organized province of Upper 
Canada. Some of them availed themselves of the generosity ot the British Crown. Having 
been comrades in arms they desired to occupy a block of contiguous lots. Whilst there was 
yet almost all Western Canada to choose from, by some chance these Oak Ridges, especially 
difficult to bring under cultivation and somewhat sterile when subdued, were preferred, partly 
perhaps through the influence of sentiment; they may have discovered some resemblance to 
regions familiar to themselves in their native land. Or in a mood inspired and made fashion 
able by Rousseau they may have longed for a lodge in some vast wilderness ‘ where the mortal 
coil” which had crushed the old society of Europe should no longer harass them, When 
twitted by the passing wayfarer who had selected land in a more propitious situation, they 
would point to the gigantic boles of the surrounding pines in proof of the intrinsic excellence 
of the soil below, which must be good, they said, to nourish such a vegetation. After all, how- 
ever, this particular locality may have been selected rather for them, than by them. On the 
early map of 1798 a range of nine lots on each side of Yonge Street, just here in the Ridges, is 
bracketed and marked, “ French Royalists: by order of his Honor,” i.e., the President, Peter 
Russell, A postscript to the Gazetteer of 1709 gives the reader the information that “ lands 
have been appropriated in the rear of York as a refuge for some French Royalists, and their 
settlement has commenced.” On the Vaughan side, No. 56 was occupied conjointly by Michel 
Saigeon and Francie Reneoux ; No. 57 by Julien le Bugle; No. 58 by Réné Aug. Comte de 
Chalds, Amboise de Farcy and Quetton St. George conjointly ; No. 59 by Quetton St. George ; 
No. © by Jean Louis Vicomte des Chalis. In King, No. 61 by Réné Aug. Comte de Chalts 
and Augustin Boiton conjointly. On the Markham side: No. 52 is occupied by the Comte de 
Puisaye ; No. 53 by Réné Aug. Comte de Chalfs ; No. 54 by Jean Louis Vicomte de Chalis and 
Réné Aug. Comte de Chalds conjointly ; No. 55 by Jean Louis Vicomte de Chalis; No, 56 by 
le Chevalier de Marseuil and Michel Fauchard conjointly ; No. 57 by the Chev. de Marseuil; 
No. 58 by Réré Létourneaux, Augustin Boiton and J. L. Vicomte de Chalds conjeintly ; No. 5 
by Quetton St. George and Jean Furoa conjointly ; No. 60 by Amboise de Farcy. In Whit- 
church, No. 61 by Michel Saigeon 

After felling the trees in a few acres of their respective allotments, some of these émigrés 
withdrew frem the country. Hence in the Ridges was to be seen here and there the rather 

1 sight of abandoned clearings returning to a state of nature. 

The officers styled Comte and Vicomte de Chalds derived their title from the veritable domain 
and castle of Chalas in Normandy, associated in the minds of all young readers of English 
History with the death of Richard Coeur de Lion. Jean Louis de Chalt's, whose name appears 
on numbers 54 and 55 in Markham and on other lots, was a Major-General in the Royal Army 
of Brittany. At the balls given by the Governor and others at York, the jewels of Madame la 
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Comtesse created a great sensation, wholly surpassing everything of the kind that had hitherto 
been seen by the ladies of Upper Canada. Amboise de Parcy of No. 58 in Vaughan and No. 60 
in Markham had also the rank of General. Augustin Boiton of No, 6 in Markham and No. 61 
in Vaughan was a Lieutenant-Colonel. The Comte de Puisaye of No. 62 in Markham figures 
conspicuously in the contemporary accounts of the royalist struggle against the Convention, 
He hunself published in London in 1803 five octavo volumes of Memoirs, justificatory of his 
proceedings in that contest. Carlyle in his “ French Revolution” speaks of de Puisaye's work, 
and, referring to the so-called Calvados war, says that those who are curious in such matters 
may read therein “how our Girondin National forces, Le, the Moderates, marching off with 
plenty of wind-mausic, were drawn out about the old Chateau of Brécourt, in the wood-country 
near Vernon (in Brittany), to meet the Mountain National forces (the Communist) advancing 
from Paris. How on the fifteenth afternoon of July, 1793, they did meet :—and, as it were, 
shrieked mutually, and took mutually to flight, without losa. How Puisaye thereafter,—for 
the Mountain Nationals fled first, and we thought ourselves the victors,—was roused from his 
warm bed in the Castle of Brécourt and had to gallop without boots; our Nationals in the 
night- watches having fallen unexpectedly into aaure qui pewt.” Carlyle alludes again to this 
misadventure, when approaching the subject of the Quiberon Expedition, two years later, 
towants the close of the La Vendée war. Affecting for the moment a prophetic tone, im his 
peculiar way, Carlyle proceeds thus, introducing at the close of his sketch, de Puisaye, once 
more, who was in command of the invading force spoken of, although not individedly so 
**In the month of July, 1795, English ships,” he says, “‘ will ride in Quiberon roads. There 
will be debarkation of chivalrous Ci-devants, (i e. ex-nobl ), of volunt Prisoners-of-war— 
eager to desert ; of fre-arms, Proclamations, clothes-chests, Royalists and specie. Whereupon 
also, on the Republican side, there will be rapid stand-to-arms ; with b a chings by 
Quiberon beach, at miduight , storming of Fort Penthievre; war-thunder mingling with the 
roar of the mighty main; and such a morning hght as has seldom dawned ; debarkation hurled 
back into its boats, or into the devouring billows, with wreck and wail ;—in one word, a Ci- 
devant Puisaye as totally ineffectual here as he was at Calvados, when he rode from Vernon 
Castle without boots.” 

The impression which Carlyle gives of M. de Puisaye is not greatly bettered by what de 
Lamartine says of him in the History of the Girondists, when speaking of him in connexion 
with the affair near the Chateau of Brécourt. He is there ranked with adventurers rather 
than herces. “ This man,” de Lamartine says, “ was at once an orator, a diplomatist, and a 
soldier,—a character eminently adapted for civil war, which produces more adventurers than 
heroes.” De Lamartine describes how, prior to the repulse at Chateau Brécourt, “ M. de 
Puisaye had passed a whole year concealed in a cavern in the midst of the forests of Brittany, 
where, by his man@uvres and correspondence, he kindled the fire of revolt against the republic.” 
He professed to act in the iutercst of the moderates, believing that, through his influence, they 
would at last be induced to espouse heartily the cause of constitutional royalty. Thiers in his 
“ History of the French Revolution,” vii. 146, speaks in respectful terms of Puisaye. He says 
that “with great intelligence and extraordinary skill in uniting the elements of a party, he 
combined extreme activity of body and mind, and vast ambition :*” and even after Quiberon, 
Thiers says “it was certain that Puisaye had done all that lay in his power.” De Puisaye 
ended his days in England, in the neighbourhood of London, in 1827. In one of the letters 
of Mr. Surveyor Jones we observe some of the improvements of the Oak Ridges spoken of as 
** Pulsaye’s Town.” 

It is possibly to the settlement, then only in contemplation, of emigrés here in the Oak 
Ridges of Yonge Street, that Burke alludes, when in his Reflections on the French Revolution 
he says: ‘1 hear that there are considerable emigrations from France, and that many, quitting 
that voluptuous climate and that seductive Circean liberty, have taken refuge in the frozen 
regions, and under the British despotism, of Canada.” “ The frozen regions of Canada,” the 
great rhetorician’s expression in this place, has become a stereotyped phrase with declaimers. 
The reports of the first settlers at Tadoussac and Quebec made an indelible impression on the 
European mind. To this day, in transatlantic ¢ ities, it is realized only to a limited 
extent that Canada has a spring, summer and autumn as well as a winter, and that her skies 
wear an aspect not always gloomy and inhospitable. ‘‘ British despotism” is, of course, ironi- 
cally said, and means, in reality, British constitutional freedom. 


. (Te be continued) 
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MERTON COLLEGE AND CANADA. 


BY HENRY SCADDING, DD 


During my stay for some weeks at Oxford, a few years since, | 
was led to take a peculiar interest in Merton College, in that Univer 
sity; and had circumstances rendered it in any way advisable for 
me to become an incorporated member of the University, I should 
certainly have asked to have my name entered on the boards of 
Merton \s it was, the minor privilege of admissio comitatis causa 
sufficed for every purpose IT had in view, and that did not require 
the selectio "a college as a quasi home or house, but gave, during 


the remainder of life, whenever resident in Oxford, without any 

the advantages of degree and rank, the 
franchise alone ‘opted, which my position in the sister University 
of Cambridge ec 1 claim for me there. And I cannot refrain from 
confessing tl even the semblance of afliliation with ancicnt and 
venerable ford which a mere admissio comitatis causd creat form 
ally conferred hy the Vice-Chancellor in the Convocation-lLouse, and 


duly enregistered, and printed in the Calendar of the day—was vastly 


enjoyed by me as a small incident of romance occurring wn xpectedly 


in ones experience. But more than this, the positive benefits aceru 
ing from the privilege were found to be of very great value. Besides 


giving the right and the pleasure on any occasion of assuming in the 
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University the academic dress, it secured a fixed place in public assem- 
blages, and opened the way with extra facility to libraries and 
museums, as well as to the lecture-rooms, in several instances, of 
professors of preéminent ability and world-wide fame. And, as I 
have said, the boon is good for the remainder of one’s days. 

I need not say, | endeavoured to avail myself to the utmost of the 
rich and varied privileges with which, for a period all too brief, I 
found myself surrounded. 

In respect of area covered by buildings and in regard to external 
grandeur, Merton College cannot compare with Christ Church, All 
Souls, New College, Balliol, and perhaps other Colleges in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. But no College in the University matches Merton 
in severe venerableness of aspect, or in the extent, I think, to which, 
in its general outline, it has retained unaltered the visible embodi- 
ment of the ideas of its several very early architects. 

Its entrance gateway, bearing the statues of Henry III. and 
Walter de Merton, founder of the College; the two diminutive 
courts or quadrangles first traversed inside ; the low vaulted passage 
leading from one to the other of them ; the east window of the chapel 
and the massive square tower seen just beyond the gable ; the steep 
slopes of the Treasury-roof, made fireproof by plates of rough ashlar 
instead of slate ; finally, the quaint lights of the Library along the 
walls, and rising above the eaves of the roof on the south and west 
sides of the third court; all at first sight stir the imagination very 
strongly and stamp themselves indelibly on the memory. 

Of the Library just named—its internal air and aspect—I desire 
especially to speak to you for a moment, such a surprise and delight 
was it to myself when I first entered it, either from not having been 


previously aware of its existence, or else from never having fallen 


in with any striking description of it. 

It is supposed to be at the present day the most genuine ancient 
library in the British Islands. Its shelves and books look as if they 
had not been meddled with for several centuries. The wood of the 
book-cases has a pale weather-worn hue. The covers of the volumes 
are almost all of them of vellum or forel, with thet names of the 
authors or matters treated of in them inscribed with a pen on the 
back, or on the outer edge of the leaves when the book is turned on 
the shelf with its back inward and clasps outward. Some of the 
volumes are still attached by chains to the bookcases, with the con- 
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trivance of a small pole or rod for the shifting of the volumes some 
distance to the right or left along a slope for its reception when open, 
while in front of the slope a rude bench is fixed for the aecommoda- 
tion of readers. 

The ponderous balustrades of the staircase leading up to the 
Library, the amount of timber, or lumber as we should say, in the 
heavy tables and stools placed here and there, the floor, the roof, 


the plank employed in the carpentry of the cases and closets, all 


indicate a period when wood was plentiful in the land. 

I expected to read in Antony & Wood an enthusiastic account of 
Merton Library, but I was disappointed to find that he spoke of it 
with no especial warmth. It may be that in his day, the libraries 
of the other Colleges of the University all wore an aspect so like 
that of Merton that, in his view, it possessed no peculiarity. He 
chiefly bemoans certain plunderings that had taken place therein at 
the period of the Reformation, and previously. 

However, after all, the internal arrangements of Merton Library 
are late as compared with the date of the foundation of the College. 
Notwithstanding the very quaint and antique look of everything 
about it, most of the fittings, we are told, are of the time of James 
the First. One would scarcely have imagined this, at first sight: 
although, as we remember, two high, thinnish, wooden arches, some- 
what of a triumphal character, near the head of the staircase, forming 
an entrance, one of them to the north wing, the other to the east 
wing of the Library, exhibited a style which was post-medisval. 

But this nevertheless is certain, that the two spacious rooms which 
now shelter the collection of books at Merton are the apartments 
designed and built in 1376, by Bishop Rede, of Chichester, one 
hundred and twelve years after the foundation of the College ; and 
that many of the volumes still to be seen here, in manuscript, of 
course, are portions of the library presented to the College by the 
same bishop, who had been a fellow there; and it may be perhaps 
portions of the library of Walter de Merton himself. For it is 
implied in the Statutes given to the College by Walter De Merton, 
in 1270, that books were to be had within the walls of the building. 
He orders, for example, that the Grammaticus of the house, the 
Master of Grammar resident in the College, should have librorum 
copia, a plentiful supply of books for his purposes, as well as alia 
eibi necessaria. And for the reader at meal-time, he directs that 
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there shall be provided aliquid quod ad echolarium instructionem ef 
edificationem pertineat, something that might tend to instruct and 
edify the scholars, 

Before the construction of the Library by Bishop Rede, the books 
of the College would be kept in chests. Such was the custom then 
and later. Antony & Wood speaks of the ciste olim in Bibliothecd 
Mertonensi reposite, filled with Mathematical and Astronomical 
works by members of the College; books, he says, guoe barbara 
superiorum seculorum pietas, tanquam Artis Magica proseminatores, 
reique propterea Christiane damnosos, execrari non destitit, (In the 
same place he speaks of the loss out of the Library, from the same 
cause, of the itnstrumenta Mathematica, qualia sunt Astrolabia, 
radii, quadrantes, &e., denique integrum clarissime Scientia Arma 
mentarium.) 

Walter de Merton was born soon after 1200, and died Oct. 27, 
1277. He was twice Lord High Chancellor of England; first in 
1258, under Henry III.; and again in 1272, for a short time, under 
Edward L.; in 1274 he was made Bishop of Rochester, occupying 
the See only three years. A portrait of him exists in the Bodleian 
Library, and has been copied in Ackermann’s History of Oxford. It 
shews a countenance of a cast modern, rather than medieval ; refined, 
thoughtful and intelligent ; the hair and eyebrows snowy white. 

As a preliminary to the foundation of his College in Oxford, he 
established at Malden, in Surrey, a Domus Scholarium de Merton, 
an institution which in addition to educational and other work at 
Maldon was, in accordance with rules laid down by himself, to supply 
means out of its endowments for the sustenance of twenty scholars 
frequenting the Schools at Oxford, or anywhere else where learning 
for the time being might be flourishing. Then after the lapse of six 
years, in 1270, the Domus Scholarium de Merton, intended to aid 
in the sustenance of scholars at Oxford, is removed to that place ; 
and a reason is implied why it was not in the first instance estab- 
lished there. The date 1264 is spoken of as tempus turbationis in 
regno Anglia suborte, an unsettled time,—as indeed it was, the 


struggle of the Barons with the King still going on. But now, 


1270 is described asa period of peace (nunc te mpore pacis); and 
therefore the Domus Scholarium de Merton is removed to Oxford, 
where the founder had desired and intended it to be. A power of 


removal, however, to any other locality, should circumstances so 
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require, was still given to the Society,—in anticipation probably of 
troublous times occurring again. 

Nine years ago,—viz: in 1864, the memorable year of the Shaks- 
peare Tercentenary,—the members of Merton College celebrated, on 
the 14th of June, the Sexcentenary of the foundation of their Society. 
How many regions are there outside of happy England in which 
Societies, literary, political, or otherwise, can shew a continuous 
corporate existence of six hundred years! 

Three hundred years before the birth of Shakspeare, the Domus 
Scholarium de Merton existed, in embryo at least, at Oxford. When 
the poet rambled about Oxford, as we know he did, in his journey- 
ings between London and Stratford, and looked in at the gateways 
of the several Colleges, as any inquisitive stranger would do at the 
present day, he would, in point of antiquity, regard Merton College, 
the identical Merton College which we see now, as we should regard 
a building or institution founded in the middle of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. In Shakspeare’s time, the days of the king who followed next 
after John would seem tolerably remote, but easily grasped and 
reproduced with a vivid reality by such a mind as Shakspeare’s, as 
we can see in his tragedy of King John. 

But the chief point of interest about Merton College is not the 


antiquity of the Society of which it is the home. The great distine- 


tion of the College is this: that it was the first embodiment in Europe 
of a new system of training for the youth of a country—the system 
which has, by successive steps, developed into what is known as the 
English College or University system, which among the educational 
systems of Europe continues to be unique. 

Walter de Merton is held to have been an enlightened innovator 
in respect of education. When he lived, what are technically called 
“ Universities” had been instituted at different points on the conti- 
nent of Europe for about fifty or eighty years (reckoning from the 
time of Abelard’s lectures in Paris). They were incorporations of 
scholars and teachers, privileged by emperors, kings or popes, with 
peculiar jurisdiction in the towns where they were respectively 
situated ; which towns, as a rule, became the centres of great disor- 
der. Young people flocked in thousands to attend the lectures of 
this teacher and that. In this way Oxford was thronged. In the 
meantime, discipline was feebly maintained. Brawls and fights 
{battles they might even be called in some cases) were the order of 
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the day. The town came into collision with the gown ; Welshmen, 
Scotchmen, North-of-England men, with their fellow-islanders, whose 
homes happened to be south of the Trent. Rival instructors also gene- 
rated rival factions among the youth; and not alone on points of ordi- 
nary secular learning. Differences of view in regard to religious ques 
tions and matters of conventual discipline aggravated the discord. 
Each great monastery of the British Islands had a class of its foster- 
children studying at the place, and these partook of the prejudices of 
the houses which sustained them. Devotees of the different orders 
of friars were thus arrayed one against the other; Benedictines 
against Augustinians; Cistercians against Carmelites ; Dominicans 
against Franciscans. The University, in fact, was dominated in 1264 
by the monastic orders. 

The subjects of study were nominally good and comprehensive : 
the seven liberal arts, as they were called: the Trivium, @. ¢., 
the study of classical literature, rhetoric and dialectics; the 
Quadrivium, i.¢., arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and music: but 
almost every one of these was pursued to an extent that we should 
now consider only elementary, and in a spirit which we should 
call excessively pedantic and narrow. The logic of Aristotle, received 
in an abridged, condensed form, not directly from the original Greek, 
but through a meagre translation in Latin from the Arabic, was 
applied crudely to all the stock topics of discussion, theology included. 
And this was held to be the highest exercise of the human mind. 
Doubtless the gifts of intellect were distributed then as now liberally 
throughout communities ; and, failing really rational and fruitful 
subjects of speculation, matters the most irrational and useless 
albeit extremely ingenious and subtle—exercised the wits of clever 
men. Consequently, the literary remains of the period referred to, 
impress moderns most unpleasantly. Two dialogues of the celebrated 
Abelard, named above, the all-accomplished Master as he was styled 
in his day,- one between a Christian and a Jew, the other between a 
Christian and a Philosopher,—may be taken as specimens. And thus 
speaks one who has looked into them: ‘ Words are wanting,” he 
says, “to express the utter insipidity and absence of all taste, energy 
or life which these spiritless compositions display : hor can we,” he 


adds, “concede to them the praise of being written in Latin which 


will bear the test of strict examination.” (Hnglish Cyclop., art. 
ABELARD.) 
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When at a later date the metaphysical, physical and ethical works 
of Aristotle were discovered and studied, these, with his Logie, read 
no longer in translated abstracts but in the original Greek, had a 
marked effect on the philosophy and science of the universities, 
expanding and elevating both, and purging both from several errors. 
(Nevertheless, at the Reformation period, Holbein, in a well-known 


picture, “ Christus Vera Lux,” represents Aristotle and Plato plung- 


ing into a dark abyss, pope, cardinal, bishop and professor all following 
them with closed eyes, each holding on to the other.) 

Oxford in 1264 was not the beautiful Oxford which is to be seen 
to day iw idespread city, rendered conspicuous from afar by dome 
and turret and spire; remarkable, when you enter it, for streets 
exceeding fair and broad, traversing it in various directions, flanked 
every here and there with long lines of collegiate buildings, reverend 
and picturesque, each disclosing within its vaulted gateway, court and 
cloister and velvety grass-plot, hall and chapel and library; each, 
provided in its farther recesses with a pleasaunce of its Own, more or 
less extensive, of lawns and gardens and groves, vocal with birds, 
fragrant with sweet-scented shrubs and flowers ; tranquil paradises, 
scenes of trim order and comeliness, kept up from year to year with 
minute, unremitting care. The Oxford of 1264 was, on the contrary, 
a hard-featured walled town, with few contrivances for luxury or 
learned ease, its limited area chiefly filled with dingy hostels or lodging- 
houses, in which, under the melancholy tutelage of friars of orders 
and colours manifold, were herded at night the unkempt youth who 
flocked to the place from all parts of the kingdom and from abroad, 
and who during the day were to be seen hastening to and from the 
lecture-rooms of the various doctores; to and from the services in the 
several churches, thronging the narrow streets and lanes, jostling 
against each other and against the settled inhabitants of the place, 
sometimes not without mischievous intent. Mingling with the mass 
would doubtless be vagrants and charlatans innumerable, native and 
foreign, who seldom fail to find their way to places where inexpe- 
rience and folly seem likely to yield a harvest. 

Here then it was, amidst surroundings, animate and inanimate, 
such as these, that Walter de Merton commenced the great experi- 
ment which finally developed into the modern English College or 
University system. 

We shall not enter into the discussion relating to the foundation of 
Dniversity College in Oxford, and Balliol, both of which in some 
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works on Oxford are made to take precedence of Merton in point of 
antiquity. A legend, now exploded, assigns Alfred the Great as the 
founder of University College. The real author of its existence 
appears to have been William of Durham, certain moneys left by 
whom were appropriated in 1280, and more distinctly in 1311, to 
the foundation of a House plainly after the pattern of Merton, so far 
as relates to the matter of residence. And Balliol seems to have 
taken the form of a College or House for the accommodation of a 
society of scholars in 1282. Previously, since 1268, sixteen scholars 
had been charitably sustained at Oxford by John de Balliol (father 
of John Balliol, the ill-starred King of Scotland); but no house was 
appropriated to their use until 1282, when, probably after the pattern 
of Merton again, so far as concerned residence, a building was hired 
for them in Horsemonger lane, afterwards called Canditch, in the 
parish of St. Mary Magdalene 

I now give very briefly the leading distinctive features of the 
new foundation of Walter de Merton, as described by those who 
have closely examined the original constitution of the College. 
These appear to have been (1) the union of a discipline resembling, 
without being really, the monastic, with secular studies; (2) the 
recognition of Education, rather than ceremonial or ritual duties, or 
the so-called religious, i. e., monkish, life, as the proper function of 
the Society ; and (3) the liberal provision for the future adaptation of 
the new system to the growing requirements of the age. (Although 
I possess and have read the original statutes of Merton, I prefer 
giving their purport and drift as summarized in an article on the 
Sexcentenary of 1864 in a London 7J'imes of the day. I make fur 
ther use of the same authority below.) 

The inmates of the College were to live by a common rule, under 


acommon head; but they were to take no vows and were to join 


none of the Monastic orders. (As we have already seen, most of the 


students hitherto frequenting the University had been “sent up” 
by one or other of the Monastic institutions, and so were committed 
to the ideas of one or other of the Monastic orders.) They were to 
study Theology ; but not until they had gone through a complete 
course of instruction in Arts; and they were to look forward, some 
of them certainly, to being secular clergy, that is, parochial clergy, 
as distinguished from Regulars or Monks ; but many of them also to 
the public service of the State and the discharge of other important 
duties in the great lay world. 
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They were maintained by endowments, but the number of scholars 
was to increase as the value of the endowments increased ; and they 
were empowered not only to make new statutes, but even, as we have 
already seen, to change their residence in case of necessity. 

The effort of mind required to make such innovations, worked out 
as they were with remarkable foresight in details, can hardly be 
estimated at the present day. 

Nor did the new regulations of Walter de Merton fail to produce 
the results intended. The Monastic orders soon began to lose their 
ascendancy in the University ; secular learning began to gain upon 
the casuistry of the rival religious controversialists ; the science of 


Medicine established itself by the side of Law; and other founders, 


following, as we have already in some degree seen, the wise example 


of Walter de Merton, and borrowing the Regula Mertonensis, gradu- 
ally transformed Oxford from a mere seminary for monks, which it 
was fast becoming, into a seat of national education. 

A like change in the character of Cambridge speedily took place. 
When St. John’s College in that University first assumed the position 
of an educational institution, in 1280, from having been an Augus- 
tinian Hospital or Monastery, its statutes were formed after the 
model of those of Merton. Those of Peterhouse, likewise in the same 
University, were brought into conformity with the same pattern by 
Bishop Montague, of Ely, in 1340. 

The original statutes of the College of Merton thus, as Chambers, 
in his History of the Colleges and Halls of Oxford, observes, affords 
an extraordinary instance of a matured system ; and with very little 
alteration they have been found to accommodate themselves to the 
progress of science, discipline and civil economy in more refined ages. 

And for many a generation Merton held the foremost place among 
the colleges. The brilliant catalogue of her reputed members 
includes some of the most illustrious names of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It may be doubtful whether Duns Scotus and 
Wycliffe should be numbered among them, though there are strong 
reasons for believing that both once resided at Merton ; but Roger 
Bacon, the Dector Mirabilis, Bradwardine, the Profound Doctor, and 
Occam, the Invincible Doctor, have always been claimed as undoubted 
alumni; and in later times Hooper and Jewell, the reforming Bishops ; 
Bodley, the founder of the library bearing bis name; Sir Henry 
Savile, founder of Lectureships in the University on Geometry and 
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Astronomy ; and Harvay, the discoverer of the circulation of the 


blood, adorned this most ancient Society. In regard to Duns Scotus 


I give the testimony of Johannes ab Incarnatione, from my own 
folio copy of that learned friar’s edition (Conimbricw, Nonis Martii, 
in die Beati Thome Aquinatis, Anno Domini, 1609,) of the Oxvoni 
ense Scriptum of Duns in Librum primum Sententiarum Magistri 
Petri Lombardi He SAYS ; Is a tole acens, seu fe re puer, ordine Ne ra 
phici Patris | Franciseci\, et regulam profiteretur Oxonii in provincia 
Angliae, inibi studio artium liberalium quamprimum destinatur. 
And then, after relating his removal to Paris for the study of Theo 
logy, he adds Inde ad suos reqgressus in Angliam Oxonii in Collegio 


Mertonensi ante annum etiam aetatis suae vigesimum sacrae Theo 


l 


; 


ogiae lector instituitur Thique quatuor Sententiarum libros [P. Lom 
bardi public e est inte rpre latua. 

From the Opus Magus of Roger Bacon above mentioned, I will 
here add a brief utterance in the true Mertonian spirit, showing that 
he discerned clearly the defective condition of education as con 
ducted by the majority of his contemporaries, and desired its reform. 

“There never was such an appearance of wisdom,” he says, “‘ nor 
such activity in study in so many faculties, and so many regions as 
during the last forty years, [he is writing in the time of Walter de 
Merton himself, | for even the doctors [the public teachers] are 
divid | in every state, in every camp, and in every burgh, especially 
through the two studious orders [Dominicans and Franciscans] ; 
when neither, perhaps,” he continues, ‘‘ was their ever so much ignor- 
ance and error, The students,” he says, “languish and stupify them- 
selves over things badly translated ; they lose their time and study : 
appearances only hold them - and they do not care what they know, 
80 much as to maintain an appearance of knowledge before the insen- 
sate multitude.” And again in the same work, the Opus Magus, 
in respect of Aristotle, he ventures to express such heresy as this : 
“If I bad power over the books of Aristotle, I would have them all 
burnt, because it is only a loss of time to study them, a cause of error 
and multiplication of ignorance beyond what I am able to explain.” 
He refers of course to the wretched translations and abstracts which 
were then alone generally accessible ; but it is curious to observe that 
his view of the Aristotelian philosophy was strongly confirmed three 
centuries later by his still greater namesake, Lord Bacon, who said, 
after many years’ devotion to Aristotelianism, that it was “a philo- 
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sophy only strong for disputations and contentions, but barren of the 
production of works for the bene‘it of the life of man.” (Quoted in 
Hill's English Monasticism, p. 409.) 

I hasten now to shew a certain subtle connexion existing between 
Walter de Merton’s College and Canada ; a connexion which, when I 
had detected it, helped to invest Merton College, in my view at least, 
with such a peculiar interest. 

It happens that three distinguished governors in Canada have been 
Merton men; and each of them has been conspicuously concerned 
either in the founding or else in the actual promotion of a system of 
University Education for the sons of the Canadian people. And it will 
be seen, I think, in the case of each of these Canadian rulers, that 
he, either consciously or unconsciously, transplanted to this side of the 
ocean, and handed on, so far as surrounding cirewmstances allowed, 
the Merton traditions — the Merton spirit-—in relation to sound 
learning and wholesome knowledge. 

General Simcoe was a member of Merton College. Lord Elgin was 
a Fellow of Merton. Sir Edmund Head was a Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton. 

I propose to give a sentence or two from the correspondence or 
public declarations of each of these now historic personages, on the 
subject of higher Education in Canada; that you may observe for 
yourselves how the animus of Walter de Merton of the year 1264 
still lived and breathed in each of them. 


I.—I begin with portions of the correspondence of Governor Simcoe, 
preserved in the Parliamentary Library at Ottawa and elsewhere. 
Governor Simcoe was appointed to the newly-constituted Province 
of Upper Canada in 1791. He had previously seen much active 


service on this continent during the American Revolutionary war, 


and had become well acquainted with the character and spirit of 


colonial communities. Suecessively an officer in the 35th and 40th 
regiments, he afterwards had command of a provincial light cavalry 
corps, known as the Queen's Rangers, which became famous for its 
efficiency. In all accounts of the struggle for independence the name 
of the gallant leader of the Rangers repeatedly occurs. In 1790 he 
was chosen to represent the borough of St. Mawes, near Falmouth, 
in the county of Cornwall, in the House of Commons, in which 
capacity he took part in the debates on the Quebec bill in 1791. 
Even before his departure from England to undertake the oversight 
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of the virgin province, Governor Simcoe imparted to Sir Joseph Banks, 


President of the Royal Society, his hope that he should be able to 


establish therein, among other means of civilization, a University. 


“A college of a higher class,” he says to Sir Joseph, “would be 
eminently useful, and would give a tone of principles and of man 
ners, and would be of eminent support to Government.” 

The whole letter to Sir Joseph Banks will repay perusal. We 
accordingly give it. The sanguine writer, it will be seen, held the 
Opinion that British institutions might, by their evident superiority, 
when honestly and honourably worked, have their effect even on the 
United States; might ultimately even win the recently revolted 
colonies back to the rule of the old mother country. Eve ry year, 
however, that slipped away without beginning the experiment, made 
the chance of such a consummation less. The letter is dated January 
Sth, 1791. It begins: 

“Sin,--I was much disappointed that the variety of business in 
which my good friend Sir George Yonge was engaged, and my own 
avocations, prevented me from having the honour of being introduced 
to you, a8 soon as it was generally made known that I was to be 
appointed to the government in Upper Canada. But, sir, as it is 
possible that I may be hurried off, without having much time to 
spare, in endeavouring to procure in person, such advantages for the 
community [ am to superintend, as must necessarily result from the 
great encouragement this nation under His Majesty's auspices affords 
to those arts and sciences which at once support and embellish our 
country, I am emboldened by letter to solicit that assistance from 
you, and on those subjects which I venture to point out, preparatory 
to my return to London, when I shall hope to have the honour of 
frequent communication with you, and to avail myself of your ideas 
and patronage. 

* The liberality of your character, the high station you fill, and the 
public principles which I apprehend that you entertain, leave upon 
my mind no hesitation of communicating to you, confidentially, my 
views, and the object which irresistibly impels me to undertake this 
species of banishment, in hopes that you will see its magnitude, and, 
in consequence, afford your utmost support to the undertaking. 

“T am one of those who know all the consequence of our late 
American dominions, and do not attempt to hide from myself the 
impending calamity, in case of future war, because neither in council 
nor in the field did I contribute to their dismemberment. 
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“T would die by more than Indian torture to restore my King and 
his family to their rightful inheritance, and to give my country that 
fair and natural accession of power which an union with their 
brethren could not fail to bestow and render permanent. 

“Though a soldier, it is not by arms that I hope for this result; it 
is volentes in populos only that such a renewal of empire can be 
desirable to His Majesty ; and I think, even now (though T hold that 
the last supine five years, and every hour that the Government is 
deferred, detracts from our fair hopes) even now, this event may 
take place. 

“T mean to prepare for whatever convulsions may happen in the 
United States ; and the method I propose is by establishing a free, 
honourable, British Government, and a pure administration of its 
laws, which shall hold out to the solitary emigrant, and to the several 
States, advantages that their present form of government doth not 
and cannot permit them to enjoy. 

“There are inherent defects in the Congressional form of government. 
The absolute prohibition of any order of nobility is a glaring one. 
The true New-England Americans have as strong an aristocratical 
spirit as is to be found in Great Britain; nor are they anti-monar- 
chical. I hope to have a hereditary Council, with some mark of 
nobility.” 

He then proceeds to speak of the locality which he expected to 
make the heart and centre of his new community, and of the name 
which its chief town was to bear. 

“For the purpose of Commerce, Union, and Power,” he says, 
*T propose that the site of the Colony should be in that great 
Peninsula between the Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario, a spot 


destined by nature sooner or later to govern that interior world. 


“] mean to establish a Capital in the very heart of that Country, 
upon the River la Tranche, which is navigable for batteaux one 


hundred and fifty miles, and near to where the Grand River, which 


falls into Erie, and others that communicate with Huron and Ontario, 
almost interlock. The Capital I mean to call Georgina. I aim to 
settle in its vicinity Loyalists who are now in Connecticut, provided 
that Government approve of the system. I am to have a Bishop, an 
English Chief Justice, &e.” 

He then observes that he is aware his views will be deemed 


chimerical by some in England. He is nevertheless confident of 


sympathy among many in the New England States, 
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“ This, Sir,” he says, “is the outline of my plan, and I trust it 
will force its way, notwithstanding what circumscribed men and self- 
interested monopolists may allege against it. It must stand on its 
own ground ; for my extensive views are not what this Country is 
as yet prepared for, though the New England Provinces are by no 
means averse to them ; and they are the strength of America.” 

And then he speaks of the alluring contrast, literary and political, 
which, if he can only obtain proper codperation and help, his domain 
will present, when compared with the United States, 

“ Now, Sir,” he continues to Sir Joseph Banks, “ not to trespass 
on your time, you will see how highly important it will be, that this 
Colony (which I mean to shew forth, with all the advantages of 
British protectorate, as a better Government than the United States 
can possibly obtain), should, in its very foundations, provide for every 
assistance that can possibly be secured for the Arts and Sciences, and 
for every embellishment that hereafter may decorate and attract 
notice, and may point it out to the neighbouring States as a superior, 
more happy and more polished form of government. I would not, 
in its infancy, have a hut, nor in its maturity, a palace, built without 
this design. 

“My friend, the Marquis of Buckingham,” he next proceeds to 
say, “has suggested that Government ought to allow me a sum of 
money to be laid out fora Public Library, to be composed of such 
books as might be useful to the Colony. He instanced the Encyclo- 
peedia, extracts from which might occasionally be published in the 
newspapers. It is possible private donations might be obtained, and 
that it would become an object of Royal munificence. 

“If any Botanical arrangement could take place [this project he 


knew it would be in Sir Joseph's power to promote, | I conceive it 


might be highly useful, and might lead to the introduction of some 
commodities in that country which Great Britain now procures from 
other nations. Hemp and Flax should be encouraged by Romulus.” 

Then comes the passage in whieh he moots the idea of a University, 
or College of high class, for the community which he is about to 
found, and to which I have already referred. 

“In the literary way,” he says, “I should be glad to lay the 
foundation of some Society that, I trust, might hereafter conduce to 
the extension of Science. Schools have been shamefully neglected. 
A College of a higher class would be eminently useful, and would 
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give a tone of principles and of manners that would be of infinite 
support to Government.” 

Then, after describing the surgeon who is to accompany him, and 
who he evidently thinks will be of use to him in conducting investi- 
gations in science, he concludes by promising to call on Sir Joseph 
when he comes up to town. 

“Sir George Yonge,” he says, “has promised my old surgeon, a 
young man attached to his Profession, and of that docile, patient, 
and industrious turn, not without inquisitiveness, that will willingly 
direct itself to any pursuit which may be recommended as an object 
of inquiry. 

“Tam sure, Sir, of your full pardon for what I now offer to you, 
from the design with which it is written ; and I am anxious to profit 
from your enlarged ideas. I shall therefore beg leave to wait upon 
you when I return to London. 

“Tam, Sir, with the utmost respect, 
“ Your most obedient and faithful 
“Sir J. Banks, Bart., “J. G. Simcor, 
* President of the Royal Society. 

“ January 8, 1791.” 

From this letter it will appear that the organizer of Upper Canada 
fondly hoped, through British institutions honourably worked in his 
new province, to Anglicise the United States. He would have been 
amazed had he been told the day would come when the United States 


would Americanize the British islands. However, the policy of 


Governor Simcoe still in some degree governs English statesmen. 
We see his theory apparently pushed in our own day. For one 
thing, the distribution of titles of late years has increased. There are 
many persons in the parent state and elsewhere who expect that 
such distinctions, combined with the rea] freedom and more positive 
civilization and refinement resulting from British institutions within 
the Canadian Dominion will, if they do not in any way affect society 
in the United States, at least render the people of the Dominion itself 
so satisfied with their condition by comparison, that no desire will 
exist among them for amalgamation with their southern neighbours. 

I next give portions of letters addressed by Governor Simcoe to 
Bishop Mountain, of Quebec. It will be seen from them that he 
had a very luminous forecast of the future of Canada, and that his 
plans in respect to it were those of a statesman. He several times 
refers to his project of a University for Upper Canada. 
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In a letter to the Bishop, dated Kingston, Upper Canada, April 
$0, 1795, he observes : 

“ Perhaps the constitution given to Upper Canada, however late, 
forms the singular exception to that want of preventive wisdom 
which has characterized the present times. The people of this Pro- 
Vince enjoy the forms, as well as the privileges, of the British consti- 
tution. They have the means of governing themselves ; and, having 
nothing to ask, must ever remain a part of the British empire ; 
provided they shall become sufficiently capable and enlightened to 
understand their relative situation and to manage their own power 
to the public interest, 

“ Liberal education seems to me, therefore, to be indispensably 
necessary ; and the completion of it by the establishment of a 
University in the capital of the country, the residence of the 
Governor and the Council, the Bishop, the heads of the law, and of the 
general quality of the inhabitants consequent to the seat of govern- 
ment—in my apprehension, would be most useful to inculcate just 
principl s, habits and manners, into the rising generation ; to coalesce 
the different customs of the various descriptions of settlers, emigrants 
from the old provinces [the United States | or Europe, into one form. 
In short, from distinet parts and ancient prejudices to new form, as 
it were, and establish one nation ; and thereby to strengthen the 
union with Great Britain, and to preserve a lasting obedience to His 
Majesty's authority. The income contemplated for such an estab 
lishment is certainly, of itself, too contemptible to be withheld from 
the prosecuting of so great an object, on any views of expense.” 

In accordance with the usage then almost universal, he takes for 
granted that the professors will be clergymen ; and he desires that 
they shall be in the first instance Englishmen; but he makes some 
shrewd distinctions: he does not desire the presence of over-refined, 


over-cultivated clergymen. He was acquainted with the character of 


the New-England people. The inhabitants of the young province of 


Upper Canada would be, he knew, of a similar temper, and would 
require to be ministered to, educetionally and otherwise, by competent 
and earnest men indeed, but men also somewhat homely and humble- 
hearted. He had likewise doubtless often witnessed the bad effect of 
incompatibility of manners between pastors and flocks in the mother 
country. 

“T naturally should wish,” he says, “that the clergy necessary for 
offices in the University, in the first instance, should be Englishmen, 
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if possible, (conforming therein to Mr. Secretary Dundas’s opinion, 
and indeed, in this respect, to my own), But as in an object of such 
magnitude no explanation can be too minute which fairly and distinctly 
elucidates these points, which ought not to be misunderstood, I only 
refer to your lordship’s slight experience of the habits and manners 
of the American settlers, to say bow very different they are from 
those of Great Britain ; and how unlikely it is for clergymen, educated 
in England, with English families and propensities, habituated in 
every situation to a higher degree of refinement and comfort than can 
be found in a new country, or possibly anywhere without the precincts 
of Great Britain—how unlikely it is that such persons should obtain 
that influence with their parishioners which may effectually promote 
the object of their mission.” 

And he looks at the matter, likewise, from the politician’s point 
of view, regarding the Church and its ministers as instruments of 
government. 

“In the infancy of such a government as that of Upper Canada,” 
he observes, ‘and in the general indisposition of these times to all 


restraint, it seems to be of peculiar importance to prevent the public 


interest, both in Church and State, from suffering through any ill-will 
or disregard which the King’s subjects may bear to those persons who 
are in any manner concerned in its administration. 

“On the other hand,” he continues in the same strain, “I am 
persuaded if, at the outset, a few pious, learned men, of just zeal and 
primitive manners, shall be sent to this country, with sufficient 
inducement to make them support this honourable banishment with 
cheerfulness—and that in the first instance your lordship shall not 
too strenuously insist upon learning as a qualification for ordination, 
where there are evident marks of religious disposition and proofs of 
morality—I am confident the rising generation will be brought up 
competently learned and properly endued with religion and loyalty ; 
and it is probable that they may at least be equal to those of Con- 
necticut in this continent, whose clergy are, in general, inferior to 
none in those points of learning and of acquisition in the dead 
languages, which may be generally considered as the necessary 
materials and instruments of their sacred profession. 

“In short, my Lord,” he then adds, “if the maintenance of religion 
and morality be merely considered in a commercial light, as so much 
merchandise, the bounty which I have proposed, and most earnestly 

2 
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implore may be for a while extended to it, will augment that produce 


on which the union of this country with Great Britain and the pre 
servation of Her Majesty's sovereignty may ultimately depend. I 
am almost ashamed of using this metaphorical language, but it is that 
of the age.” 

He then gives his experience as derived from a late excursion 
through the settlements ; and he expresses the fear, if institutions of 
education and religion continue to be withheld, the inhabitants will 
at no distant day be desirous of migrating back again to the United 
States. 

“There has nothing,” he says, “in my late progress, given me 
equal uneasiness with the general application of all ranks of the most 
loyal inhabitants of the Province, that I would obtain for them 
churches and ministers. They say that the rising generation is 
rapidly returning to barbarism. They state that the Sabbath, so 
wisely set apart for devotion, is literally unknown to their children, 
who are busily employed in searching for amusements in which they 
may consume that day. And it is of serious consideration, that on 
the approach of the settlements of the United States to our fir mtiers, 
particularly on the St. Lawrence these people, who by experience 
have found that schools and churches are essential to their rapid 
establishment, may probably allure many of our most respectable 
settlers to emigrate to them, while in this respect we suffer a 
disgraceful deticiency.” 

He next alludes to some views of his in regard to the possible 
future restoration of unity between two religious parties subsisting 
in the community both of the United States and Upper Canada, 
and the happy political results that might accrue from such restora- 
tion. His views on this head he strongly adheres to, although he is 
aware they are in danger of being misapprehended. 

“A principal foundation,” he says, “of the wise and necessary 
friendship of Great Britain with these her legitimate descendants, I 
have heretofore pointed out, as tc be deduced from the most intimate 
union and reconcilement between the English Episcopal Church and 
that of the Independent form of worship used in the New England 
Provinces—an emanation from the English Church, as all thei 
authors avow, and principally originating from the harsh measures 
of the secular power which the English Church once exercised, but 
which is now no more. Though my ideas on this subject, my Lord, 
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were probably misunderstood, and the lukewarm spirit of the times 
{had I been even called on for their explanation) would, doubtless, 
have slighted my reasons as merely struck out in the heat of imagi- 
nation, and not, as they are, the sober deductions of much thought 
and of personal observation, yet nothing has happened since I left 
England in the least to invalidate, to my own conception, the policy 
of the measures I then proposed ; and as far as may be now in the 
power of His Majesty’s Ministers, | most earnestly hope that what 
remains will be effected—-that is, by giving the means of proper 
education in this province, both in its rudiments and in its comple- 
tion, that from ourselves we may raise up a loyal and, in due progress, 
a learned clergy, and which will speedily tend to unite not only the 
Puritans within the Province, but the clergy of the Episcopal Church 
however dispersed, to consider with affection the Parent State, to form, 
corroborate and unite, within the United States, that powerful body 
of people who naturally must prefer the alliance of Great Britain to 
that of France, who are mostly members of the Episcopal Church, and 
on all sides to bring within its pale in Upper Canada, a very great 
body of denominationalists who, in my judgment, as it were, offer 
themselves to its protection and re-union.” (He appears to have 
supposed that by certain relaxations on the part of the Episcopal 
authorities on both sides of the line, the breach between the descen- 
dants of the so-called “ pilgrim fathers” and the mother-church might 
be healed, and a universal good will towards England throughoutthe 
North American continent be established. ) 

“ These objects,” he again repeats, “ would be materially promoted 
by a University in Upper Canada, which might, in due progress, 


acquire such a character as to become the place of education to many 


persons beyond the extent of the King’s Dominions.” 


As suggestive of a precedent for Government aid to his University 
proje ‘ted for Upper Canada, he refers to the grant promised (but 
never made) to Bishop Berkeley for a College in Bermuda, in 1725. 
He also hints that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
would do well also to patronize the undertaking, as likely to aid 
powerfully in carrying out the benevolent designs of the Society in 
regard to the aborigines of North America. 

“Tf I recollect, my Lord,” he says to Bishop Mountain, “ Parlia- 
ment voted £20,000 for the erection of the University proposed by 
Bishop Berkeley, in the Bermudas. The object, not to speak dis- 
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respectfully of so truly respectable a prelate, was certainly of 
trivial importance to what I now propose.” And he adds: 
“The labours of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are 
visionary, a8 applicable to the conversion of the American Indians in 
their present state; but would be of most essential benefit by pro- 
moting a University, which, if placed in the part I meditate, would, 
in its turn, have great influence in civilizing the Indians, and, what 
is of more importance, those who corrupt them.” 

He then puts it generally to the Church of the mother country, 
that its members ought to assist in establishing a University in the 


Colony, inasmuch as such an institution woukl be a bulwark therein 


against the encroachments of dangerous principles which everywhere 
were endangering society. The term “minute” which he uses, was 
probably caught from the title of Bishop Berkeley's book, the 
“ Minute Philosopher,” directed against the free-thinkers of his day. 

“The Episcopal Church in Great Britain,” he says, “ from pious 
motives as well as policy, are materially interested that the Church 
should increase in this Province. I will venture to prophesy its 


preservation depends upon a University being erected therein, as one 
of the great supports of true learning against the minute, the plebeian, 
the mechanical philosophy which, in the present day, from the sue- 
cessful or problematical experiments of ill professors in rational 
inquiries, has assumed to itself the claim of dictating in religion and 
morality, and, in consequence, now threatens mankind with ruin and 
desolation.” 

The old Universities of England, he suggests to the Bishop, ought 
also to be applied to for help. 

“The Universities of England, I make no doubt,” he says, “ would 
contribute to the planting of a scion from their respectable stock in 
this distant colony. In short, my Lord, I have not the smallest hesi- 
tation in saying that I believe, if a Protestant Episcopal University 
should be proposed to be erected even in the United States, the 
British nation would most liberally subscribe to the undertaking.” 

Again, he refers to his project in a letter to Bishop Mountain, 
under date of “ Navy Hall, October 16, 1795,” thus :— My views 
in respect to a University are totally unchanged ; they are on a solid 
basis, and may or may not be complied with, as my superiors shall 
think proper; but shall certainly appear as my system to the judg- 
ment of posterity.” 
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And once more, to the same correspondent, writing from “ York,” 
on the 28th of February, 1796 (the year of his recall), he says: 

“T have scarcely the smallest hope of this Government being 
supported in the manner which 1 cannot but think proper for the 
national interests, and commensurate with its established constitu- 
tion. In particular, 1 have no idea that a University will be estab- 
lished, though I am daily confirmed in its necessity. I lament these 
events, from the duty I owe to my King and country, and have only 
to guard, that no opinion of mine be interpreted to promise beneficial 
effects, when the adequate causes from which they must originate are 
suffered to perish or are withheld.” 

It will be seen, J think, from the tone of the extracts given, that 
Governor Simcoe, the founder and organizer of Upper Canada, either 
consciously or unconsciously, was a genuine son of Walter de Merton: 
(1) in his desire to secure in perpetuity an enlightened training in 
matters of religion, in manners, in science and practical knowledge, 
for the community which he had initiated ; and (2) in his anxiety to 
make the institution of education which was mainly to help forward 
the great work, in the generations that should follow after him, com- 
prehensive and national, aiming, with this object in view, to bring to 
an end, so far as in him lay, among the people over whom he presided, 
religious feuds, and irritating, clashing interests. 

II.—-I turn now to Lord Elgin, Governor-General of Canada from 
1847 to 1855; who, be‘ore succeeding to the title by the unlooked-for 
death of an @lder brother, was a Fellow of Merton College in the 
University of Oxford. 

I have not been able to lay my hand on any reported speeches of 
his, having direct reference to the University of Toronto. I have 
been obliged on this occasion to content myself with portions of 
other productions of his, shewing his views in regard to high educa- 
tion. It will be seen from these that in a Canadian Governor again 
Walter de Merton had a genuine representative. 

Even while yet a student, but one very near his degree, we have 
him offering in a private letter to his father a criticism of great 
weight on the working of the English University system as he found 
it at Oxford in 1832. His conviction, like that of Roger Bacon of 


Merton before him, was that edueation should be no thing of seeming, 


but as real as possible. His remarks may with advantage be borne 
in mind 
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“In my own mind I confess,” he says to his father, “ Iam much of 
opinion that college is put off in general till too late ; and the gaining 
of honours, therefore, becomes too severe to be useful to men who are 
to enter into professions. It was certainly originally intended that 
the degrees which require only a knowledge of the classics should be 
taken at an earlier ange, in order to admit of a residence after they 
were taken, during which the student might devote himself to science 
or composition, and those habits of reflection by which the mind 
might be formed, and a practical advantage drawn from the stores of 
knowledge already acquired. By putting them off to so late an age, 
the consequence has been, that it has been NECESSALY proportionably 
to increase the difficulty of their attainment, and to mix up in college 
examinations (which are supposed to depend upon study alone) CSSAYS 
in many cases of a nature that demands the most prolonged and deep 
reflection The effect of this is evident Those who, from circum 
stances, have neither opportunity nor leisure thus to reflect, must, in 
order to secure their snecess, acquire that kind of superficial infor 
mation which may enable them to draw sufficiently plausible conelu- 
sions, upon very slight grounds; and of many who have this form 
of knowledge, most will eventually be proved (if this svstem is 
carried to an excess) to have but little of the substance of it.” 

The real educational results, that is, to the nation, would be greater 
and better, if the merely preparatory studies of young men could be 
made to end earlier, and the time thus gained be converted into an 
interval calmly and seriously devoted to philosophic inquiry in various 
directions, by those intended for the professions and others hay ing a 
genuine love of learning, irrespective of emolument. This is a thought 
which opens up a noble view of what a University might be. 

At the Michaelmas examination of 1832, Lord Elgin was placed 
in the first class in classics, and common report spoke of him as “the 
best first of his year.” And not long afterwards he was elected a 
Fellow of Merton. 


In Walrond’s Memoir, few letters of Lord Elgin are given of a 


very early date. But we are told that after leaving college, he kept 


up a regular correspondence on abstruse questions with his brother 
Frederick, still at Oxford. Some of these letters should have been 
given for the benefit of students. 

Before his appointment to the Governor-Generalship of Canada, 


Lord Elgin had in Jamaica, where he was Governor in 1842, a field 
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for educational experiments, of the rudest kind ; to the cultivation 


of which he at once addressed himself. 

“The object,” says Mr. Walrond, “ which Lord Elgin had most at 
heart was to improve the moral and social condition of the Negroes, 
and to fit them, by education, for the freedom which had been thrust 
upon them ; but, with characteristic tact and sagacity, he preferred 
to compass this end through the agency of the planters themselves. 
By encouraging the application of mechanical contrivances to agri- 
culture, he sought to make it the interest not only of the peasants to 
acquire, but of the planters to give them, the education necessary for 
using machinery ; while he lost no opportunity of impressing on the 
land owning class that, if they wished to secure a constant supply of 
labour, they could not do so better than by creating in the labouring 
class the wants which belong to educated beings.” 

This advocacy of the use of machinery with a view to promoting 
cultivation of mind in those who must superintend its working, is 
interesting. In a letter to the Colonial Minister Lord Elgin touches 
upon the matter himself. 

“In urging the adoption of machinery in aid of manual labour,” 
he says, ‘fone main object I have had in view has ever been the 
creation of an aristocracy among the labourers themselves ; the sub- 
stitution of a given amount of skilled labour for a larger amount of 
unskilled. My hope is,” he continues, “ that we may thus engender 
a healthy emulation among the labourers, a desire to obtain situations 
of eminence and mark among their fellows, and also to push their 
children forward in the same career. Where labour is so scarce as 
it is here, it is undoubtedly a great object to be able to effect at a 
cheaper rate by machinery, what you now attempt to execute very 
unsatisfactorily by the hand of man. But it seems to me,” Lord 
Elgin then observes, “to be a still more important object to awaken 
this honourable ambition in the breast of the peasant, and I do not 
see how this can be effected by any other means. So long as labour 
means nothing more than digging cane holes, or carrying loads on 
the head, physical strength is the only thing required ; no moral or 
intellectual quality comes into play. But, in dealing with mechanical 
appliances, the case is different ; knowledge, acuteness, steadiness, are 
ata premium. The Negro will soon appreciate the worth of these 
qualities, when they give hin position among his own class. An 
indirect value will thus attach to education. 
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“ Every successful effort made by enterprising and intelligent indi- 
viduals to substitute skilled for unskilled labour; every premium 
awarded by societies in acknowledgment of superior honesty, careful- 
ness, or ability, has a tendency to afford a remedy the most salutary 
and effectual which can be devised for the evil here set forth.” 

And again he says in a despatch home, “So long as the planter 
despairs—so long as he assumes that the cane can be cultivated and 
sugar manufactured to profit only on the system adopted during 
slavery so long as he looks to external aids (among which I class 
emigration,) as his sole hope of salvation from ruin—with what feel. 
ings must he contemplate all earnest efforts to civilize the mass of 
the population! Is education necessary to qualify the peasantry to 
earry on the rude field operations of slavery May not some persons 
even entertain the apprehension, that it will indispose them to such 
pursuits? But let him, on the other hand, believe that by the sub 
stitution of more artificial methods for those hitherto employed, he 
may materially abridge the expense of raising his produce, and he 
cannot fail to perceive that an intelligent, well-educated labourer, 
with something of a character to lose, and a reasonable ambition to 
stimulate him to execution, is likely to prove an instrument more 
apt for his purposes than the ignorant drudge who differs from the 
slave only in being no longer amenable to personal restraint.” 

“It is impossible,” observes the biographer of Lord Elgin, in a 
note on the above, “not to be struck with the applicability of these 
remarks to the condition of the agricultural poor in some parts of 
England, and the question of extending among them the benefits of 
education.” 

The same remarks might be pondered also advantageously by those 
who entertain the fear that a good elucational training, for which 
such facilities exist amongst us, and for which in the future even 
greater will exist, will render men disinclined to, and in fact incapaci 
ated for, the work which must be done on Canadian farms, if a home 
supply of food and clothing material for the population of the country 
is to be maintained. The probability, on the contrary, is that, gradu- 
ally hereafter, the effect of a universal educational training, of a judi 
cious kind, and not pushed beyond the point indicated by common 
sense, will be to render agricultural work in the highest degree 


inviting to a due proportion of the community ; and light in numerous 


respects where now it is heavy and most weary to the bodily powers- 
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Like his predecessor, Governor Simcoe, and like Walter de Merton, 
Lord Elgin did not regard secular education as all-safficient. He 
ever took into consideration the religious portion of men’s nature- 
We have a clue to his principles on this point in an extract from a 
memorandum of his on a systematic course of study for degree, given 
us by his biographer. It is characteristic of the student James 
Bruce, and of the mature man Lord Elgin. “ Ancient History,” he 
writes, “together with Aristotle’s Politics and the ancient orators, 
are to be read in connection with the Bible history, with the view of 
seeing how all hang upon each other and develop the leading schemes 
of Providence.” The various branches of mental and moral science 
he proposes, in like manner, to hinge upon the New Testament, as 
constituting, in another line, the history of moral and intelligent 
development. 

The sympathies of Lord Elgin, as Governor of Jamaica, as 
Governor-General of Canada, and as Governor-General of India, 
were entirely with those who believe (to adopt the words of the 
Vice-President of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, 
Mr. W. E. Forster), that, “while it is a great and a good thing to 
know the laws that govern this world, it is better still to have some 
sort of faith in the relations of this world with another; that the 
knowledye of cause and effect can never replace the motive to do 
right and avoid wrong; that . . . Religion is the motive power, 
the faculties are the machines ; and the machines are useless without 
the motive power.” But, as a practical statesman, Lord Elgin felt 
that the one kind of education he had it in his power to forward 
directly by measures falling within his own legitimate province ; 
while the other he could only promote indirectly, by pointing out the 
need for it, and drawing attention to the peculiar circumstances of his 
government respecting it. 

The persons in the mother country and among ourselves who main- 
tain an agitation in favour of the educational arrangements of former 
centuries, ignore the facts of modern society, which have been brought 
into being, not without Providential supervision. It has become 
impossible now for governments and governors to insist on particular 
beliefs in communities, however possible it may have been for them 
to do so once, and however right and perhaps beneficial it was for 
them to do so then. From the necessity of the case, the modern 


Cesar must confine himself to the things of Casar. It does not 
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follow that the modern Cwsar is indifferent to the things of God. 
For the things of God, so far as man may therein co-operate, Cesar 
may be held to believe that other agencies more direct than his own 
have been ordained; and that for him it remains solely to approve 


and to encourage, without dictating. Walter de Merton worked out 


his reform in the national education of England by quietly ascending 


to a sphere above that occupied by “ eremites and friars, black, white 
and gray,” who sought to assert themselves in an exaggerated degree. 
Somewhat similarly now, in an era of intellectual and spiritual 
ferment, governments find it essential to just action in respect of 
many mundane matters, to maintain themselves at an altitude where 
the air is, comparative ly, serene 

We have an utterance of Lord Elyin’s, containing words of most 
wholesome drift, educationally, in a lecture to the Mereantile Library 
Association at Montreal, in 1848. He said: “ Thea Ivantages of know 
ledge,in a utilitarian pointof v iew, the utter hop lessness of a successful 
attempt on the part either of individuals or classes to maintain their 
positi mins wiety if th ‘Vv neglect the means of selfimprovement, are 
truths too obvious to call for elucidation. IT must say that it seems 
to me that there is less risk, therefore, of our declining to avail our- 
selves Of our opportunities than there is of our misusing or abusing 
them ; that there is less likelihood of our refusing to grasp the trea 
sures spread out before us, than of our laying upon them rash and 
irreverent hands, and neglecting to cultivate those habits of patient 
investigation, humility and moral self-control, without which we have 
no suflicient security that even the possession of knowledge itself will 
be a bles ing to us.” : . . And again, in the same strain: 
“God has planted within the ynind of man the lights of reason and 
of conscience, and without it lt. ¢., outside of it] He has placed those 
of revelation and experience ; and if man wilfully extinguishes those 
lights, in order that, under cover of the darkness which he has 
himself made, he may install in the sanctuary of his understanding 
and heart, where the image of truth alone should dwell, a vain idol, 
a creature of his own fond imaginings, it will, I fear, but little avail 
him, more especially in that day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be revealed, he if shall plead, in extenuation of his guilt, that he did 
not invite others to worship the idol until he bad himself fallen 
prostrate before it.” 

In a note on the above lecture, Sir F. Bruce thus writes: “A 
knowledge of what he {Lord Elgin] was, and of the results which he 


’ 
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in consequence achieved, would be an admirable text on which to 
engraft ideas of permanent value on this most important question 
[of education], as helping to shew that to reduce education to stuffing 
the mind with facts, is to dwarf the intelligence, and to reverse the 
natural process of the growth of man’s mind; that the knowledge of 
principles, as the means of discrimination, and the criterion of those 
individual appreciations which are fallaciously called facts, ought to 
be the end of high education.” (Lord Elgin had said in the lecture : 
* Bear in mind that the quality which ought chiefly to distinguish 
those who aspire to exercise a controlling and directing influence in 
any department of human action, from those who have only a subor 
dinate part to play, is the knowledge of principles and general laws.” 
In illustration, he contrasted the qualifications of the mason and ear- 
penter, and the architect ; of the steersman, and the master of 
the ship ;-—of the merchant’s clerk, and the head of the establishment.) 

We how come hearer home. l select a passage from a speech on 
“the great and important work of providing an efficient system of 
general edueation for the whole community,” delivered at Toronto, on 
the occasion of laying the corner-stone of the Normal School in 
1851. The statesman indoctrinated with the ideas (modernized) 
of Walter de Merton again appears. “Ido not think that I shall 
be chargeable with exaggeration,” Lord Elgin said, “when I affirm 
that it is the work of our day and generation : that it is the 
problem in our modern society, which is most difficult of solution ; 
that it is the ground upon which earnest and zealous men 
unhappily too often and in too many countries meet, not to co- 
operate, but to wrangle ; while the poor and the ignorant multitudes 
around them are starving and perishing for lack of knowledge. 
Well, then, how has U pper Canada addressed herself to the execution 


of this great work! How has she sought to solve this problem—to 


overcome this difficulty! Sir [addressing the Rev. Dr. Ryerson], I 


understand from your statements—and I come to the same conclusion 
from my own investigation and observation—that it is the principle 
of our common-school education system, that its foundation is laid 
deep in the firm rock of our common Christianity. I understand, sir, 
that while the varying views and opinions of a mixed religious 
society are scrupulously respected, while every semblance of dictation 
is carefully avoided, it is desired, it is earnestly recommended, it is 
confidently expected and hoped, that every child who attends our 
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common schools shall learn there that he is a being who has an 
interest in Eternity as well as in time; that he has a Father towards 
whom he stands in a closer, and more affecting, and more endearing 
relationship than to any earthly father, and that that Father is in heaven; 
that he has a hope far transcending every earthly hope—a hope full 
of immortality—-the hope, namely, that that Father's kingdom may 
come ; that he has a duty which, like the sun in our celestial system, 
stands in the centre of his moral obligations, shedding upon them a 
hallowing light, which they in their turn reflect and absorb—the duty 


of striving to prove by his life and conversation the sincerity of his 


prayers that that Father's will may be done upon earth, as it is done 


in heaven 

The successor of Lord Elgin was Sir Edmund Head, who was 
transferred from the government of New Brunswick to that of the 
whole of British North America, in 1854. Sir Edmund Head had 
been not only a Fellow at Merton, but also a Tutor there for several 
years. He had associated himself at an early period with the advo- 
cates of improvement in English education. Among the names of 
the Local Committee, at Oxford, in 1833, of the famous S clety for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, the presi lent of which was Lerd 
Brougham, is to be seen that of “ E. W. Head, Esq.” This indicated 
in Sir Edmund the possession of much moral courage. The Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was in its day one of the best 
abused institutions in England ; but it initiated, or rather it power- 
fully promote 1, what had already in the Providential order of things 
been in other ways initiated, a great change in the intellectual con- 
dition of the British nation. 

Sir Elmund Head was Lord Elgin’s senior by a few years, and it 
had curiously happened that in the examination at whieh Lord Elgin 
won his Fellowship at Merton, Sir Edmund Head had taken part—a 
circumstance to which Lord Elgin gracefully alluded in his farewell 
speech at Quelbx Cc. 

As introductory te my notice of this third Merton man who has 
been one of our rulers in Canada, I will give the passage in which 
Lord Elgin, on this occasion, spoke of the gentleman who was about 
to succeed him in the government. It was at an entertainment 
given by himself at Spencer Wood, near Quebec, on the eve of his 
final departure, in December 1854. 

“I trust,” Lord Elgin said, “that I shall hear that this house [the 
Governor-General's residence] continues to be what I have ever sought 
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to render it, a neutral territory on which persons of opposite opinions, 
political and religious, may meet together in harmony and forget their 
differences for a season. And I have good hope,” he adds, “ that this 
will be the case for several reasons, and, among others, for one which 
T can barely allude to, for it might be an impertinence in me to dwell 
upon it. But I think that without any breach of delicacy or decorum 
I may venture to say that many years ago, when I was much younger 
than I am now, and when we stood towards each other in a relation 
somewhat different from that which has recently subsisted between 
us, I learned to look up to Sir Edmund Head with respect, as a 
gentleman of the highest character, the greatest ability, and the most 
varied accomplishments and attainments.” 

(On this is a note in Walrond’s memoir: “Sir Edmund Head, who 
succeeded Lord Elgin as Governor-General of Canada in 1854, had 
examined him for a Merton Fellowship in 1833. Those who knew 
him will recognize how singularly appropriate, in their full force, are 
the terms in which he is here spoken of.”) 

Sir Edmund Head visited Lord Elgin, at Toronto, in 1850. A 
letter to Earl Grey thus opens: “Toronto, Nov. 1, 1850. Sir H. 
Bulwer spent four days with us, and for many reasons IT am glad 
that he has been here. He leaves us knowing more of Canada than 
he did when he came. I think, too, that both he and Sir FE. Head 
return to their homes reassured on many points of our internal 
policy on which they felt doubtful before, and much enlightened as 
to the real position of men and things in this Province.” 

It may reasonably be conjectured that Lord Elgin’s personal regard 
and high esteem, united with the weight of his judgment with the 
home authorities, helped forward Sir Edward’s advancement to the 
high position of Governor-General of British North America. 


I11.—Sir Edmund Head was not, like his predecessor, a copious and 
fluent orator. Hence we have not been able readily to tind in the 
local periodicals, reports of addresses of his on the subject of educa- 
tion. No formal Memoir of his Life has been published. His 
Letters would be worth reading ; especially his confidential commu- 
nications with the home authorities and his English friends, on 
Canadian affairs as they struck him. His Public Despatches must 
be valuable documents. 

Like some others among the more remarkable of our Canadian 
Governors, he was probably not fully understood by those who ex-officio 
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were his near associates in the country ; and his manner, which had 
a semblance of austerity, was against him. His time of life, too, 
when in Canada, was against him, the flexibility and sympathetic 
temper of youth having, in appearance, departed. He was, as I sup- 
pose, a student to the last. I remember the aspect of a small library 
of books which accompanied him to Toronto. It was a dingy-looking, 
ragged regiment of volumes, each tome shewing a large number of 
markers or slips of paper between the leaves, indicating passages at 
which the reader thought he sbould like sometime to look again. I 
had a great desire, | remember, to examine this collection. 

That Sir Edmund Head was no neophyte in the modern school of 
enlightened Englishmen, we have alre uly seen. The sentences which 
I shall now read, containing opinions of his on the subject of educa 
tion in general and of Canadian education in particular, are taken 
from a speech delivered by him at the placing of the cope-stone on 
the turret of the Great Tower of the University Building, at Toronto, 
on the fourth of October, 1858. The report of the speech would, I 
think, have been the better for revision. The stenographer secins 
not to have caught the sense in every minute particular. One or 
two phraseological changes have accordingly been made. (For a full 
account, see the Journal of Education, oe 163. It may be noted 
that the foundation-stone of the building had been laid exactly two 
years previously, without any public ceremony ; and that one year 
later, namely in 1859, the professors were vigorously at work in their 
respective lecture-rooms). 

It was in response to a toast at the lunch which followed the 
ceremony of October 4th, 1858, that Sir Edmund Head spoke. 


He said: “I shall long remember the kind manner in which the 


Vice-Chancellor has been pleased to speak of my services in connexion 


with the University. It is, however, my duty to tell him, and to 
tell you, gentlemen, that he has greatly overrated those services.” 
(The Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Langton, in a preceding speech, had said 
that “from the smallest details to the most important matters, Sir 
Edmund had exhibited an interest in the building; and had it not 
been for him, he believed it would never have been built.”) Sir 
Edmund then proceeded: “The good sense of the people of this 
country acknowledged the necessity for such a University and the 
advantages of the education to be afforded by it; and I have acted 
only in the discharge of my duty in doing what I have been enabled 
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to accomplish in promoting the progress and, I hope, in consolidating 
the foundation of this great institution. But although,” he added, 
“the Vice-Chancellor has overrated my merits in connexion 
with the institution, he has not overrated my inclination to aid it. 
That inclination has ever been strong, and will ever continue strong.” 
Then in exactly the strain which we can well conceive Walter de 
Merton himself adopting, when contemplating the condition of the 
rising generation of England, in 1264, Sir Edmund continued thus ; 
“IT have a thorough conviction that academical institutions, such as 
are calculated to afford the means of acquiring a superior education, 
are of the highest value, especially in new countries. They are of 
value in all countries. They are of value in old countries, But in 
new countries, which are beset with peculiar difliculties, these results 
are of great importance to the whole community, Such institutions 
are doubly important,” he said, “ where the rougher constituents of 
society are called upon at an early age to go into the wilderness, 
there to earn their daily subsistence they are doubly important in 
every case where it is necessary that the young men of the country 
should go forth with those resources which may enable them to pass 
their leisure free from vice and in a manner befitting a Christian and 
a gentleman. You have to contend with circumstances which make 
it doubly difficult to apply a remedy for the softening down of that 
surface which is necessarily more or less roughened by contact with 
the world, because in new countries, such as this, men are called into 
active life at an earlier period than in old countries, and they have 
not therefore the means of receiving the fullest benefit of a Univer- 
sity education. 

“Tt is also clear,” he then went on to say, “that however sound 
may be the basis of classical learning—that however much you may 
wish to refine those with whom your lot is cast—you must rear an 
enduring superstructure, or the mass of the community will not be able 


to receive at your hands the instruction which you desire to put 
before them. 


“T consider,” he next observed, “that the instruction inculcated 


in a University ought to extend a practical influence over a man’s 
life, to enable him to go forth a better citizen and more able to earn 
his own bread in whatever walk of life he may be placed. In order 
to discharge these important duties successfully, all kinds of appli- 
ances are necessary. I accordingly felt a deep conviction that 
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amongst the means most essential to the future welfare of the 
University of Toronto, was that of a building alike worthy of the 


city in which the University is situated, and of the University itself. 


Such a building,” he said, “was greatly needed, and I did not hesi- 
tate, as the Visitor, to sanction the outlay of the money necessary 
for the erection of the present structure. In so doing I felt con- 
vinced that the results would fully justify the step then taken.” 

He then enlarged on the benefits likely to result from the existence of 
such a structure as the one which had been erected, “Such a build- 
ing,” he said, “is important in many respects. There is a general 
disposition to depreciate that of which there is no outward, visible 
sign. The existence of a building like this, of an important character, 
commensurate with the growth of the University itself, tends to 
remove such an impression; and in the next place the appliances 
connected with the building are of first-rate importance, not only to 
the pupils of the University, but also to the community amongst 
whom the University is situated.” He instanced the Library. “A 
few months,” he said, “or at most a year or two, may pass, and the 
room in which we are now assembled will be filled with volumes of 
books ; and in this room the citizens of Toronto, whether they are 
or are not members of the University, may, if they choose, seek 
recreation and information.” 

He then remarks on the influence likely to be exerted by the 
University Library. The ancient Library of Merton, it may be, 
passed at the moment through his thoughts. It is worthy of remem- 
brance here, that not only was Merton College the prototype of 
English colleges, but Merton Library, the quaint old relic of the 
past which we have described, was the prototype of English college 
libraries —-the first example of such an institution. It is interesting 
to hear the testimony of a former Fellow and Tutor of Walter de 
Merton's Society borne to the incalculable value of such a possession— 
borne on the occasion of the establishment of a similar Library some 
six hundred years after Walter de Merton's day, in Canada; in a 
region of the earth then undreamt of. 

“ The influence of such a library as this,” Sir Edmund Head said, 
“is a most important matter. It is not only so with regard to what 
the young men take away, but it is so in its general humanizing 
spirit—in the feeling of respect for literature which grows by the 
possession of such an institution as this.” He then observed on the 
Museum; “ In regard also to another room which we have just left— 


’ 
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the Museum—TI shall hope to see collected there such remains as 
may from time to time be found, and which would otherwise be scat- 
tered about and lost, of the aboriginal inhabitants of the country—— 
remains,” Sir Edmund added, “ which my friend Professor Wilson is 
as well able to conserve and explain as any man I know, And 
again, in Natural History ; a museum of that sort, constantly open 
for the reception of specimens, affords the certain prospect of the 
accumulation of that which is of the utmost importance in the history 
of science, And you have amongst you,” the Governor took occasion 
to add, “men, such as Professors Hincks and Chapman, who are in 
every way qualified to occupy a high position in this branch of 
science. 

“ Another feature in connection with this building,” Sir Edmund 
Head then said, “which I look upon as of great importance, is that 
of providing accommodation within the walls of the College for some 
portion of the students. [An especial feature and peculiarity in the 
innovations of Walter de Merton, in 1264, was residence within the 
College walls. Previously, scholars attending the lectures of the 
jangling doctors were lodged very promiscuously in the streets and 
lanes of a confined mediwval walled town.| This,” Sir Edmund 
observed, “is undoubtedly one of the most powerful means of forming 
the character, and maintaining, through the influence of College 
discipline, that decorum and that sense of propriety with which you 
would wish to see the pupils leave the walls of the institution.” 

He then goes on to remark on the architecture of the building, 
and to interpret, in an interesting manner, its significance. 

“T donot know,” he says, “ that the time would allow me to go more 
into detail on the points connected with the building as bearing upon 
the success of the University itself. I cannot, however, sit down 
without adding a few words in reference to the character of the 
building. I congratulate the architect,” he said, “for having dealt 
with the structure in the successful manner he has done. I congra- 
tulate him, inasmuch as I believe he was the first to introduce this 
style of building into the American continent. ‘So far as my know- 
ledge extends, I am not aware of any other instance of the Norman 
or Romanesque style of architecture on the continent. There may 
be such instances, but I know of none. 

“T believe that style,” the speaker then went on to say, “is capa- 
ble of the most useful results. To my own mind it suggests a variety 

3 
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of analogies, some of them bearing particularly on the nature of the 
duties of the members of the University here assembled. In the 
first place, I never see a building of this style of architecture— 
whether it be ecclesiastical or civil—but I regard it as a type of 
modern civilization. It is the adaptation to modern purposes of 
forms which originated long ago—it is the adaptation of Roman 
architecture to modern civilization. Where did you get these 
forms | Where did you get the processes which give birth to munici 
palities — those municipalities which, under different names, are 
spreading over the continent of America, carrying the principles of 
local self-government with them! They are from Rome, from whence 
comes this Romanesque architecture; they are the adaptation of 
forms derived from Rome to the wants of modern society. Many 
things in modern Europe are,” he added, “ precisely analogous to the 
style of the building in which we are this evening assembled. I will 
say, moreover,” he continued, “that the style of the architecture of 
this building suggests some reflections upon the duties of the Univer 
sity itself; for it is the business of the University to give a sound 
classical education to the youth of our country, and to impart to them 
that instruction and information which are essential to the discharge 
of their duties as citizens, both in public and private life, according 
to the wants and usages of modern society. I say, Sir, we may take 
the building in which we are assembled as the type of the duties 
standing before the University to discharge.” 

It should be added, that previous to the ascent of the great gate 
way tower, for the purpose of placing the cope-stone on the apex of 
its turret, Sir Edmund Head, in the true Mertonian spirit of the 


olden time, had addressed the assemblage present with the words : 


*« Before proceeding to the work, let us join in supplicating the Divine 


blessing ;"” when an appropriate prayer was said by the President of 
the University, the Rev. Dr. McCaul. 

Thus have I endeavoured to occupy your attention, for a short 
space, with three distinguished Governors of Canada, who were some 
time members or fellows of Merton College in Oxford, and who, in 
relation to the higher education of the Canadian people, shewed 
themselves, by their words and deeds, worthy descendants of the 
enlightened Walter de Merton, of the reign of Henry HI. Cana- 
dians, when they visit Oxford, remembering these things, will, I am 
sure, look with an added interest on Merton College, for the sake of 
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men who once had their habitation temporarily within its venerable 
walls, but who now have become inseparably associated with the 
history of Canada, from having been the means of transferring hither 
traditions and ideas and solid institutions which, by an imperishable 
link, will in all future time unite Canadian scholars with Oxford 
with the Oxford of to-day, and strangely likewise with the Oxford 
of 1264. 

We may possibly have had other rulers in Canada who were once 
members of Merton, or members of some other of the twenty-five 
colleges or halls of Oxford ; but we are not aware of any who have so 
fully delivered themselves, as the three spoken of, on the subject of 
University education as adapted to Canada. 

Sir Charles Bagot was a member of Christ Church in the Univer. 
sity of Oxford; and his was the hand that actually laid the founda. 
tion-stone of King’s College, out of which University College and 
the University of Toronto have grown. But we doubt whether his 


views on University education were quite of a character adapted to 


the condition of this particular country. He certainly in no way 


qualified his approbation of the charter of the Canadian National 
University as it read in 1842. Perhaps it was not his business to do 
so. He said: “I have ever considered the two Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge as the breasts of the mother-country. From 
them has been derived,” he rather sweepingly observes, “all the 
comforts of pure and social religion—all that is useful and beneficial 
in science—all that is graceful and ornamental in literature. These 
same blessings,” he then adds, “ unless I greatly deceive myself, we 
have, under Providence, this day transplanted into these mighty 
regions. There may they continue from generation to generation ! 
There may they serve to instruct, enlighten and adorn your children’s 
children through ages yet unborn, as they have for many ages past 
the children of our parent state.” 

And on the plate inserted in the foundation-stone it was set forth 
in admirable Latin, that “It was the desire of our illustrious Chan- 
cellor (i.¢., Sir Charles Bagot) that the youth of Canada should, 
within their own borders, enjoy without delay, and transmit to 
posterity, the benefits of a religious, learned, and scientific education, 
framed in exact imitation of the unrivalled models of the British 
Universities.” (Voluit vir egregius ut Canade statim esset ubi 
Juventus, Religionis, Doctrine, Artiumque Bonarum Studiis et 
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Disciplina, prestantissimum ad exemplar Britannicarum Universi- 


tatum imitando expressis, ipsa jam frueretar, eademque posteris 
fruenda traderet.) 

The Charter, indeed, of King’s College, in 1842, was held and 
declared by its friends to be an unasually liberal one, considering 
the time in which it was granted, and the source whence it emanated. 
On the day of the opening of the Institution, it was stated by the 
President, Dr. Strachan, that “the Charter of the University of 
King’s College was not hastily settled. It was nearly a whole year 
under serious deliberation. It was repeatedly referred to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Dr. Manners, who doubted the propriety of 
assenting to an instrument so free and comprehensive in its provi- 
sions. It was considered,” the President proceeded to say, “not 
only the most open Charter for a University that had ever been 
granted, but the most liberal that could be framed on constitutional 
principles ; and His Majesty's Government declared that in passing 
it they had gone to the utmost limit of concession.” The unprece- 
dented liberality of the Royal Charter consisted in the declaration : 
“ No religious test or qualification shall be required of, or appointed 
for, any persons admitted or matriculated as scholars within our said 
College, or of persons admitted to any degree in any Art or Faculty 
therein, except Divinity.” 

That it should have been thought, however, that this concession 
would suffice to render all the other provisions of the Charter accept- 
able to a community like that of Canada, fills the mind with amaze- 
ment. The President was at all times to be the Archdeacon of York 
ex-officio. The Council was to consist of the President and seven 
Professors, who were also, for all time, to be members of the Estab- 
lished United Church of England and Treland. 

I am not now saying anything to the coutrary but that all these 
arrangements would have resulted in a system very efficient; I am 
simply expressing astonishment, that with a perfect knowledge of the 
composition of the Canadian people, recruited annually from complex 
communities like those of the British Islands, it should have been for 
a moment supposed that in all future time such arrangemetits as 
these could be maintained in an institution held to be provincial and 
quasi-national. 

The cautious terms in which the House of Assembly of Upper 
Canada returned their thanks to the Governor, Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, when he announced to them the Royal boon of a University 


’ 
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Charter, are very noteworthy. They professed great gratitude to 


the King, provided “the principles upon which it (the contemplated 


institution) had been founded should, upon enquiry, prove to be con 
ducive to the advancement of true learning and piety, and friendly 
to the civil and religious liberty of the people.” They plainly had 
their doubts. From rumours afloat they feared some peril latent in 
the Royal gift; and, rightly or wrongly, they determined that the 
youth of the country should not be forced by any power into a train- 
ing school controlled by any class exclusively. 

This, in principle, was the protest of Walter de Merton when, in 
1264, he innovated on the prevailing system of education at Oxford, 
and delivered his little band of scholars out of the hands of the 
warring Friars. The framers of the Charter of the Canadian King’s 
College of 1842, chose only to contemplate Society as it was, or 
rather as it had been in years bygone, when in a condition of greater 
perfection, as they would perhaps have contended. 

The plain representatives of the people of U pper Canada, in the 
House of Assembly, on the other hand, by a shrewd instinct, kept 
their regards fixed more on the present, more on things as they were 
among themselves. They were, they knew, a mingled multitude 
drawn from numerous sources, all accustomed to liberty and notions 
of equality, desirous, however, of dwelling together in peace ; and 
such a people they were likely to be in the years to come, increas- 
ingly. Having, then, the power, they determined by law to abate 
in time pretensions that must prove finally untenable in whatever 
quarter they might make their appearance. 

The Regula Mertonensis, the Merton rule—adopted in all Colleges 
more or less, and so speedily revolutionizing the University system, 
in Great Britain at least—was a sign that, in the history of Great 
Britain, a new era was beginning, with peculiar and increased require- 
ments. Ever since 1264 the spirit of Walter de Merton has been 
marching on; and he must be obtuse indeed, who does not see that 
the expansions, the modifications, the changes generally, which are 
at the present time being advocated, and indeed being gradually 
adopted in regard to education in all its branches, are, whether we 
like them or not, the requirements of a new age—requirements of 
the generations of men who are to succeed us, and who are destined, 
as we trust and believe, to enjoy—under the superintendence of a 
benign Providence—blessings of mind, body, and estate, greater even 
than those which have fallen to the lot of ourselves or our forefathers. 
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The present paper is intended as a supplement to the “ Preliminary 
Report on Dredgings in Lake Ontario,” which I have already had the 
honour of submitting to the Government of the Province of Ontario. 
In that paper I gave a brief account of the results which were obtained 
in the dredgings which I carried out in the summer of 1872 under the 
auspices of the Ontario Government. 1 now purpose to describe more 


fully the animals obtained in these dredgings; but, before commencing 


the actual description of these, it may be as well to repeat the descrip- 
tion given in the Report already referred to ( Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, October, 1872.) of the nature of the bottom of the 
lake at various depths. 


The dredgings were all carried on in the later part of June and the 
early part of July, and were made partly from the yacht “Ina” and 
partly from the steamer “Bouquet.” They were entirely carried 
on by hand, and the dreiges and rope were such as are ordinarily 
employed in deepsea dredgings: In dredging in deep water, however, 
a bag of embroidery canvas was attached outside the ordinary net 
an addition rendered necessary by the extremely fine nature of the 
mud at great depths. Even with this precaution, the dredge not 
unfrequently came up empty from great depths, all the finer portions 
of its contents having been washed out. In deep water, also, a fifty 
six pound weight was attached to the rope about twelve feet above 
the dredge ; and the same was necessary in shallow water, where the 
weeds were very thick, in order to secure that the dredge should 
reach the actual bottom. 

The dredgings were all carried on within a radius of ten miles from 
Toronto ; and the following will show the general nature of the bottom 
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at various depths and the chief localities in which the dredgings were 
prosecuted, 

In Toronto Bay itself numerous hauls were made, both from the 
yacht and the steamer, and the bottom proved very varied, though 
the depth is almost constantly from two to three fathoms. The 
greater portion of the Bay, comprising the central portion of its area, 
appears to consist uniformly of a tenacious, bluish-gray, exceedingly 
fine, clayey mud, the temperature of which is very low. All the 
shells in this clay are dead, but it contains numerous small Annelides 
of the genus Senuris, along with many larve of a Dipterous insect 
allied to Chironomus or Corethra, the latter being very conspicuous 
from their brilliant red colour. The muddy bottom appears to be 
wholly destitute of weeds, and does not seem to encroach upon depths 
of less than two fathoms. 

Towards the edges of the Bay, where the depth diminishes to one 
and a half fathom or less, the bottom consists of sand, covered over 
considerable areas with a dense growth of weeds of different kinds. 
The chief varieties of bottom in this shallow zone are the following: 

1. Pure siliceous sand with dead shells, almost destitute of life. 2. 
Sandy mud with a dense growth of Charas, containing numerous 
Gammari, small leeches, larve of Chironomus and Ephemerids, with 
shells of Unio, Cyclas, Pisidium, Paludina, Planorbis, Physa, Melania, 
and Valvata, 3, Sandy mud, sometimes with peaty layers, supporting 
a luxuriant vegetation of Anacharis Canadensis and Chara. The 


life in these portions of the Bay consisted of much the same animals 


as the preceding, except that the Gammari were absent, unless in the 


occasional patches of Charas brought up by the dredge. In some 
places, in from one to one and a half fathom of water, the sand was 
crowded with Uniones, the dredge coming up completely packed with 
living and dead shells. This was expecially the case at several points 
under the lee of the “Island,” a long, flat, insulated strip of land, 
which forms the southern boundary of the Bay, running parallel with 
the shore on which Toronto is built, at a distance of about a mile and 
three quarters from it. 

Another series of dredgings was carried out from a point in the open 
lake about eight miles to the south of Toronto, on a line extending to 
the Toronto Rolling-mills, the depth varying from forty fathoms at 
its northern extremity. The deep dredgings along this line were only 
partially successful, the dredge bringing up nothing but good-sized 
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pebbles, and all the finer materials having been washed out before it 
reached the surface. In about fifteen fathoms the bottom was found 
to consist of a tenacious blue clay, distinctly laminated, and containing 
numerous broken-up stems of plants, along with small pebbles. No 
traces of life could be detected beyond a few minute Annelides of 
the genus Senuris. Another haul in ten fathoms brought up the 
dredge full of sand and pebbles with no traces of life ; and another in 
eight fathoms showed a bottom of clean sand, with dead shells of 
Cyclas and Pisidium, but devoid of all vestiges of animal or vegetable 
life. 

Another series of dredgings was taken along a line extending in a 
south-east direction from Gibraltar Point to a point about five miles 
out in the lake, the depths varying from eight to fifteen fathoms. In 
this case the bottom was found to consist uniformly of an excessively 
fine, bluish, argillaceous mud, with numerous patches of a small bushy 
Alga (a species of Cladophora). The mud contained very numerous 
minute Annelides of the genus Sanuris, along with dead shells of 
Cyclas, Pisidium and Planorbis ; and the bunches of Cladophora 
yielded «a large number of little Ostracode Crustaceans and a few 
beautiful litthe Amphipods, both of which are at present undeter 
mined, 

Another series of dredgings was carried out still further to the 
southwest of the ground examined in the series just mentioned, at a 
distance of about eight miles from the shore. The depth here varied 
from thirty to forty or fifty fathoms; and the bottom was found to 
consist every where of a fine grayish mud, sometimes highly argillaceous, 
sometimes more or less arenaceous, with many small pebbles dissemi- 
nated through it, and containing a few dead shells of Planorbis and 
Pisidium, with much broken down vegetable débris. The Cladophora 
was absent, and no traces of vegetable life were detected. Every haul 
of the dredge brought up numerous specimens of a beautiful flesh 
coloured Amphipod and a few minute Oligochwtous Annelides ; but 
no other traces of life were obta.ned. The Amphipods were referable 
to Pontoporeia, and are apparently undistinguishable from Pontoporeia 
affinis of the great lakes of Sweden. 

Another series of dredgings was taken in Humber Bay, about four 
miles to the west of Toronto. Here the bottom, except close to the 


shore, consisted of a tenacious bluish-gray clayey mud, sometimes 
with reddish patches in it. Vegetable life was very scanty; and 
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animal life consisted entirely of many minute Annelides, Close in 
shore, the bottom consisted of shingle derived from the shales and 
grits of the Hudson River group. 

Lastly, an examination was made, partly with the dredge and 
partly by means of a hand-net, of the shallow water in the immediate 
neighborhood of the “Island,” and of the extensive ponds which com- 
municate with the lake. The bottom here consisted, for the most 
part, of a black mud, composed almost entirely of decayed vegetable 
matter, and supporting a luxuriant growth of Vallisneria, Ponte 
deria, Chara, Anacharis, Nymphoa and Nuphar. Animal life was, 
naturally, extremely abundant, comprising numerous examples of 
Limnewa, Physa, Planorbis, Paludina, Cyclas, Pisidinm and Anodon, 
along with two species of Gammarus and many small Ostracode 
Crustaceans, a few small leeches (Clepsine), very many large scarlet 
water-mites (Limnochares), numerous aquatic insects (Vepa, Gyrinus, 
Dytiseus, and larve of Chironomus, Libetlula, &c.), and a large num 
ber of young fishes (Pimelodus, Perea, vc ). Numerous Terrapins 
were also observed, and a single specimen of Menobranchus, but the 
latter unfortunately was not secured, 

In the following are given the chief characters of the animals 
obtaine l in these dre lyings. The microscopic species have, however, 
been, in the meanwhile, omitted from the list. Owing, also, to the 
impossibility of obtaining here the necessary works of reference, it 
has not been found feasible in all cases to determine the species, or 


in some cases even the genus, of some of the specimens. 
ANNELIDA. 


Of all the forms obtained in the dredgings none are of greater 
interest than the Annelides. Both the /M/irudinea and Oliqochata 
are well represented, some of the former exhibiting points of special 
interest. Some of the Oligochwtous Annelides, also, have an 
extremely wide range, extending to nearly the greatest depths 
examined, and being rarely absent when the bottom is of a muddy 
nature. They did not appear to exist, however, in depths beyond 
twenty fathoms, though small Crustaceans were found at far greater 
depths than this. 

The total number of Annelides which have been made out is seven, 


three species of Naidide and four species of Leeches. Of the former 


one species is new, and of the latter no less than three species appear 
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to be hitherto undescribed. All the Leeches were found in compara- 
tively shallow water, none being detected in depths greater than 
three fathoms. They all belong also to small forms of Clepsine and 
Nephelis ; but an examination of the shallower parts of the lake in 
early spring would doubtless bring to light some forms of greater 
size. 

1. Clepsine patelliformis, Nich. 

Body much depressed, convex above, flattened or slightly concave 
below, the width nearly as great as the length when the animal is 
contracted. The adult is ovate in shape, the anterior extremity 
somewhat acuminate and narrower than the posterior, The length 
varies from one-fifth to one-half of an inch; the greatest breadth 
being about one-fifth of an inch. On the under surface of the head 
is placed the mouth, in the form of an oval aperture about one- 
twentieth of an inch in breadth. 

The colour is sometimes dark greenish-brown, sometimes nearly 
black, sometimes light-brown ; always covered with innumerable minute 
black points and numerous yellow spots, the latter being especially 
abundant towards the margins. The colour probably varies with 
that of the object to which the leech adheres; but this point was not 
specially observed. In all the lighter-coloured specimens there are 
two very distinct dorsal black lines, somewhat interrupted, and 
placed one on each side of the median line of the back (Fig. 1). In 
the darkest specimens these lines are hardly distinguishable. In all 


a 6% 


Fic. 1. Clepsine patelliformis, Nich.—a. Dorsal view of the adult, considerably 


, 


enlarged. 4. Ventral surface of the adult, showing the posterior sucker and the 
parasitic young. 
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specimens, however, the ventral surface is lighter than the dorsal, and 
exhibits two distinct black lines, also somewhat interrupted, and also 
placed one on each side of the middle line of the body. Both the 
dorsal and ventral lines are slightly curved, and approach one another 
toward the two ends of the body. Just at the commencement of the 
dorsal lines, on the top of the head, are situated six minute black 
ocelli, arranged in three closely approximated pairs one behind the 


other, the two posterior pairs being the largest and most conspicuous 


(Fig. 2, b). 
1\ \ 
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FiG. 2.—Clepsine patelliformis, Nich.—a, Outline of adult viewed from below, 
showing the mouth, ventral lines, and acetabulum. 4. Anterior extremity, 


enlarged to show the ocelli. ¢. Young 


»? 


much enlarged, to show the sacculated 
stomach and pedunculate sucker. The straight lines indicate the real sizes of the 
adult and young. 


The habits of this little leech are very remarkable. The adult 
leech usually places itself with its ventral surface closely appressed to 
some foreign body, such as a stone or a dead shell, to which it adheres 
firmly, like a limpet or small Chiton. It is from this habit that 
the specific name of patelliformis has been chosen. When forcibly 
detached or irritated, it rolls up like a hedgehog or like the Myriapods 
of the genus Glomeris. The object served by these peculiar habits 
becomes obvious when it is seen that almost every individual carries 
attached to the ventral surface of the body a large number (from 
twenty to thirty) of young leeches (Fig. 1, 4). 

The young are attached to the ventral surface of the parent pos- 
teriorly in a close cluster, which is surrounded on all sides by a vacant 
space. Each adheres to the adult by means of the posterior sucker, 
which is very distinctly marked and constricted off from the rest of 
the body (Fig. 2, ¢.) The length of the young varies from about 
'; to ;', of an inch; the color being light yellow or reddish, and the 
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body being semi-transparent. The gullet is distinct, and leads into 
a much sacculated stomach, which is very conspicuous from its dark 


color (Fig. 2, ¢). The annulations of the body are very distinct, and 


the integument is finely tuberculated or papillose. 


This extraordinary habit of carrying the young has been noticed 
by Prof. Verrill, in another species of Clepsine ( Amer. Journ. Science 
and Arta, 111., Feb., 1872); bat T am not aware that attention has 
otherwise been drawn to it. 

In my ** Preliminary Report,” (Annals of Natural History, Oct., 
1872,) I referred this species to the genus Vephelis, but it is more 
satisfactorily placed under Clepsine. 

Jiah.-Common in from two to three fathoms, adhering to stones 
or to the shells of (Unio craasidens. 

2. Clepsine sub-modesta, Nich. 

Length in contraction, one-fifth of an inch; in extension, one-quarter 
to one-half of an inch. Body a long oval, attenuated in front when 
extended, convex above, concave or flattened below. Back smooth. 
Two minute black ocelli carried upon the top of the head. The 
margins of the body exhibiting broad transparent papillose margins, 
the rest of the body being of a light, dirty, greenish-brown colour. 
(The preserved specimens are nearly white.) Behind the head, in 
the middle line of the back, is placed an auditory vesicle or “ cervical 
gland,” in the form of a rounded, slightly prominent, chestnut brown 
spot. Sometimes there are two of these, the smaller being placed a 
little behind the other (Fig. 3). 

The habits of this species are very similar to those of (C’. patelli- 
Jormis. It carries its young attached to the posterior portion of the 
ventral surface in a bunch or cluster, and it rolls up into a ball when 
irritated. The attached young are about a line in length, of a pale 
whitish-brown colour, semi-transparent, and showing the brown line 


of the alimentary canal. 


Fic. 3.—Clepsine sub-modesta, Nich.—a, Outline of adult viewed from above 
enlarged. 4. Side view of adult, enlarged, showing the attached young. 

This species is nearly allied to Clepsine modesta, Verrill ( Amer. 
Journ. Science and Arts, 111... Feb., 187 2); but it is distinguished 
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by its much smaller size and paler colour, as well as by the broader 
and less attenuated form of its anterior extremity. On the other 
hand, C’. modesta is described as reaching the length of an inch and a 
half in extension, being “pale purplish brown or purplish tlesh-colour, 
with minute specks of brown, and very small round spots of a dull 
yellow, and often of a light green.” The anterior portion of the body 
also is very slender and attenuated. Much stress can not, perhaps, 
be laid upon the differences in color, but the other distinctions appear 
to have a specific value. 

Hab.—Common in from one to three fathoms, mostly adhering to 
aquatic plants, but also found on pebbles or dead shells, 


8. Nephelis lateralis, Say, sp. (?) 


The original specimens on which this species was founded were 
originally obtained by Say from the waters between Rainy Lake and 
Lake Superior, and were named by him //irudo lateralis ( Long's 


Second Expedition, Vol. 77., p. 267, 1824.) They were subsequently 


referred to the genus Nephelis, by Prof. Verrill ( Amer. Journ. Science 
and Arts, I1., p. 451). Say described the species as being of a livid 
colour, with a rufous line along each side and a few very remote 
minute black points, the ocelli being six in number, and placed in a 
regularly curved line. 

The specimen which was obtained in Lake Ontario, and which I 
have doubtfully regarded as a young example of this species, was 
about an inch in length when at rest. The colour in life was a liver- 
brown, not exhibiting any lateral lines. In the specimen preserved 
in spirits the ocelli can not be made out. Our example, however, 
agrees with those described by Verrill in being slender and some: 
what rounded in front, with rounded lateral margins, and having the 
posterior portion of the body somewhat depressed. 

Hab.—A single specimen was dredged in Toronto Bay in a depth 
of three fathoms, 

4. Nephelis vermiformis, Nich. 

A small worm-like leech of a red colour during life. Length 
about half an inch in contraction and one inch in extension; the 
greatest width about one line. The body slightly narrower anteriorly 
than posteriorly. Acetabulum oval, oblique, as wide as the body. 
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Mouth small and rounded, the lips with several folds. In the speci 


mens preserved in spirits no ocelli could be made out, Though 


a 

Fic. 4.—Nephelis vermiformis, Nich. Enlarged.—a. Acetabulum. 
certainly new to America, it is possible that this form is only a variety 
of some other species, but the impossibility of obtaining access to the 
necessary works of reference renders me unable to speak positively 
on this point. 

The habits of Vephelis vermiformis are very different from those 
of the two species of Clepsine already described. Instead of remain- 
ing quiescent, attached to some foreign body, it is exceedingly active 
in its movements, swimming gracefully through the water by means 
of a serpentine bending of the body. 

Hab.—Rare in three fathoms, Toronto Bay. 

5. Sanuris Canadensia, Nich. 

A very slender worm, averaging about an inch in length, but 
sometimes a little longer or shorter. The body tapering and attenu- 
ated posteriorly ; the width behind the head being about one twenty- 
fifth of an inch. Intestine moniliform; anus terminal, with three 
lobes. Setz in four fascicles on each segment ; each fascicle of three 
or four sete ; the sete forked and hooked at their tips. Colour 
during life red. P 

Owing to some defect in the spirit in which these specimens were 
originally put up, their state of preservation was so bad as to render 
it impossible to make out many important points in their organi- 
sation. I have, however, no doubt as to the specific distinctness of 
this form. It is most nearly allied to the Senuris limicola of 
Verrill, obtained in Lake Superior, but it is much larger, and the 
setee are hooked and bifurcate at their tips, instead of being simply 
curved and acute, 

Hab.—Extraordinarily abundant at all depths in Lake Ontario, 
wherever the bottom consisted of a fine argillaceous mud. Beyond 
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twenty fathoms they became much diminished in numbers, and they 


did not present themselves at all wherever the bottom was of a 
sandy nature, 
6. Senuris, sp. 

Worm more robust, shorter, and broader than the preceding. 
Length from one half to three quarters of an inch ; width behind the 
head about one twentieth of an inch. Body slightly attenuated 
posteriorly, Sete in four fascicles on each segment; each fascicle of 
six or eight sete arranged in a fan; the sete hooked and forked at 
their tips. Cephalic lobe broad and sub-conical. Intestine not 
markedly moniliform. 

I entertain little doubt but that this form is a new species ; but 
from the cause already mentioned its state of preservation was so bad 
as to preclude any minute examination of its peculiarities. I have, 
therefore, not ventured to assign to it a specific name, 

Hab.—Not uncommon on the same bottom and at the same depths 
as the preceding. 

7. Lumbriculus, sp. 

A fine Oligochetous Annelide, of a red colour, and about two 
inches in length. Body distinctly annulated. Head conical. Four 
rows of straight spine-like sete, arranged in pairs. 

This form is very possibly new, but the absence of proper works of 
reference renders it unsafe to give it a specific title. It is somewhat 
related to Lumbricus lacustris, Verrill, from Lake Superior, but the 
setee are straight and not curved. 

Hab.—A single individual was dredged in three fathoms in Toronto 
Bay, on a sandy bottom. 

CRUSTACEA, 

The Crustaceans which were obtained, though few in number and 
of small size, present some points of special interest. Owing, how- 
ever, to want of proper works of reference, 1 am compelled to leave 
the Crustacea and Arachnida at present undescribed. 

The most interesting form of the Crustacea is a little Amphipod 
which is probably identical with Pontoporeia affinis, Lindstrém. The 
importance attaching to this form arises from the fact that it belongs 
to a genus which is otherwise marine, and that it is found in collections 
of fresh water as far removed from one another as Lake Superior on 
the one hand, and Lakes Wetter and Wener in Sweden on the other 
hand. In these last mentioned localities it is associated with Crusta- 
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ceans belonging to other marine genera, such as Mysis, Jdotea, and 
Gammaracanthus ; and in Lakes Superior and Michigan it is associated 
likewise with Mysis. Both in Scandinavia and in the Upper Lakes 
of North America the species of Mysis is the same, viz., M. relicta, 
Lovén —a species which is regarded by its describer as being identical 
with the Mysis oculata, Fabricius, of both sides of the Atlantic. 
Upon these facts, Lovén founded the theory that the Scandinavian 
lakes had formerly been part of the sea, from which they had been 
cut off by geological changes resulting in the elevation of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. He believed that the Mysis and other 
species of Crustaceans belonging to marine genera had originally 
inhabited salt water, but that they had been able to survive and 
accommodate themselves to the change by which the Swedish lakes 
were gradually and slowly converted into fresh water, whilst other 
less plastic forms of marine life had died out. Lastly, he believed that 
the differences between the Crustaceans of the lakes and the allied 
species of the neighbouring ocean were due to the modifications 
which the former had undergone in adapting themselves to live in 
fresh water. 

Without entering into the merits of Lovén's theory, it is extremely 
interesting to find that Lakes Superior and Michigan have yielded at 
any rate two of the Crustaceans of the Scandinavian Lakes, namely, 


Pontoporeia affinis and Mysis relicta. The last mentioned species, 
curiously enough, does not appear to exist in Lake Ontario, though 


plentiful in Lake Superior ; probably because the conditions present 
in the latter lake are somehow more suitable for it. The other 
species, however, viz, Pontoporeia affinis, if rightly determined, 
abounds in the deeper parts of Lake Ontario. 

As before remarked, the Crustacea must be left for the present 
undescribed ; but the following list indicates the forms which were 
discovered in Lake Ontario, and the habitat of each. 

8. Gammarus, sp. 


A small fresh-water shrimp, varying in length from one-fifth to one 
quarter of an inch, and of a greenish-brown colour during life, with a 
dark green intestinal tract. The antenn» and antennules are about 
half the length of the body, and nearly equal. , 

Hab.—Numerous examples of this pretty little species occurred 
amongst Chare and other aquatic plants in depths of from one to 
three fathoms. 
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9. Gammarus, sp. 

A form much smaller than the preceding, of common occurrence in 

shallow water at the ponds of the “ Island.” 
10. Crangonyx (?), sp. 

A small Amphipod, which may perhaps belong to this genus. 

Hab.—-Not uncommon in from ten to fifteen fathoms, amongst 
bunches of Cladophora upon a muddy bottom. 

11. Cypris (?) sp. 

A small Ostracode Crustacean, probably belonging to this genus, 
which occurred plentifully, along with the preceding, amongst Clado- 
phora upon a muddy bottom and at a depth of from ten to fifteen 
fathoms. 

12. Pontoporeia affinis, Lindstrom. 

Small Amphipods, varying in length from one-tenth to one quarter 
of an inch, and of a uniform pale flesh colour. They appear to be 
referable to the Swedish species. 

Hab.—-Very plentiful on a bottom of sandy mud in depths of from 
thirty to forty fathoms. None were found in depths less than this, 
though they occur plentifully in Lake Superior in all dredgings from 


the shallowest to the deepest. 


ARACHNIDA,. 
15. Limnochares, sp. 

A fine species of this genus of Water Mites was extremely abun- 
dant in shallow water and in the ponds at the “ Island,” 

14. Hydrachna, sp. 

A small Water-Mite occurred abundantly in Toronto Bay in from 

one to two fathoms. 
INSECTA. 
15. Chironomus or Corethra, sp. 

The larve of a species of Dipteron belonging to one or other of 
the above-mentioned nearly allied genera occurred abundantly in all 
the dredgings in which a muddy bottom was found in depths of from 
two to twenty fathoms, but more abundantly in the smaller depths 


The colour varied in different examples from deep blood-red to pink 


or greenish; and their semi-transparency rendered them very 
beautiful objects under the microscope. 
4 
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16. Ephemeride. 


Larve of two or three species of Ephemerids were found rarely 
in shallow water to a depth of two fathoms. 


MOLLUBCA. 


The Mollusca, though very abundant individually, and represented 
by no less than twenty-one species, present no points of special inte- 
rest, being all more or less familiar fresh-water forms. It is notice- 
able however, that their bathymetrical range is not so wide as might 
have been anticipated from previous researches. With one excep 
tion, all the examples dredged from depths greater than perhaps four 
or five fathoms were dead, and almost all the living individuals were 
obtained from depths less than three fathoms. Valvata tricarinata, 
alone, was found in a living state in depths extending up to eight 
fathoms. 

17. Melania Virginica, Say. 

Shell tapering, elongated, with seven whorls above the body-whorl, 
the whorls slightly rounded, and crossed by longitudinal curved 
striae, Aperture subovate, pointed above, its columellar margin 
slightly thickened and callous. Colour reddish brown or olive, 
without bands. 

Length from one quarter of an inch to one inch; length of 


aperture in large specimens nearly four lines. 


I at first thought this species might be only a variety of J/. depygis, 
Say ; but it appears on more careful examination to belong to J. 
Virginica. 

Hab.—Common in from two to three fathoms in Toronto Bay. 

18, Planorbis trivolvis, Say. 

Shell most readily recognised by the fact that it is carinated on 
both sides, but most markedly on the right side, on which the 
volutions of the shell form a depressed spire. The lip is thickened 
internally, and is angulated opposite each carina. The whorls are 
marked with curved transverse lines, and the general colour of the 
shell is pale olive. 

Hab.—Very common in shallow water, but not extending beyond 
three fathoms. 

19. Planorbia, sp. 

A form allied to the preceding, but which I have been unable to 

identify. It is distinguished from /. trivolvis, Say, by its much 
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more rounded and ventricose form, by having the spire on one side 

perfectly flat and exhibiting all the whorls ; whilst the other side is 

depressed but widely open. The flat side of the shell is carinated, and 

the aperture angulated opposite to the carina. The whorls are crossed 

by numerous fine curved lines. Colour pale brown or olive. 
Jab.—Rare in Toronto Bay in one to two fathoms. 


20. Planorbis parcous, Say. 

This little species is easily made out by its small, thin, discoidal 
shell, both sides of which exhibit all the volutions. The upper side 
is nearly flat, though concave centrally, and the umbilicus is shallow 
and wide, The aperture is oblique and rounded, and the lip is acute 
and thin. Colour yellowish or pale brown. The larger specimens 
attain a diameter of nearly two lines, the smaller about one line. 

Hab._Not uncommon in Toronto Bay in from one to three 
fathoms, 

21. Valvata tricarinata, Say. 

Shell small, thin, slightly elevated, with a large and deep umbilicus 
exposing the whorls. Whorls three, strongly keeled with two 
carine, and marked wjth transverse curved lines. Aperture round, 
complete ; lip thin. Suture deeply impressed. Colour pale greenish- 
brown or brownish white. Full-grown specimens about one-tenth of 
an inch in height by nearly two lines in diameter. 

Hab.—-Abundant, crawling over aquatic plants, in from one to 
eight fathoms. Most abundant in Toronto Bay. 


22. Valvata sincera, Say. 


Shell small, thin, slightly elevated, with a large and deep umbilicus 
exposing all the volutions. Whorls three or nearly four, rounded 


and not carinated, marked across with very numerous and regular 
curved strie. Aperture round, complete, the lip thin and acute, 
Colour light brownish, or brownish-green. Size variable, large speci- 
mens being almost a line in height with a diameter of nearly two 
lines. 

This species is very closely allied to Valvata tricarinata, Say, from 
which it differs almost solely in the fact that the whorls are rounded 
instead of being keeled. This peculiarity gives a very distinct fucies 
to the two shells, and there is not the smallest difficulty in picking 
out well-marked examples of each. A number of intermediate 
“ examples, however, occur, in which there are more or less faintly or 
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strongly pronounced carinw on the whorls. It is thus rendered a 
matter of opinion whether the two species should not properly be 
thrown into one. 

Hab.—Common, adhering to water plants, in depths of from one 
to five fathoms. 

23. Paludina decisa, Say. 

Shell ovate, with an elongate spire. Whorls four or five, rounded, 
with faintly-marked or obsolete transverse striw. Aperture sub- 
ovate, angulated posteriorly ; lip thin. Operculum horny, concentri 
cally striated. 

Colour variable, generally olive-green, often tinged orange-brown 
or russet ; interior generally of a purplish tint. 

Length of large specimens one inch, by seven-tenths of an inch in 
diameter ; of small specimens three-tenths of an inch by one-fifth of 
an inch in diameter. 

Hah.—In a living state and in all stages of growth, in from two to 


three fathoms, on a sandy bottom. 
24. Amnicola porata, Say, sp. 


Shell minute, obtusely conical, of four rounded whorls, which are 


separated by a well-marked suture, and have a smooth surface. 


Aperture somewhat ovate, and slightly angulated posteriorly, the 
posterior half of the inner lip confluent with the columella. Umb- 
Uicus small but well-marked. Colour olive-green. Dimensions of 
adult shell nearly two-tenths of an inch in length by a little more 
than one-tenth of an inch in diameter. 

Our specimens differ in some trivial respects from typical examples 
of Amnicola ( Paludina) porata, Say ; but these differences do not 
appear to have more than a Varietal value. 

Hab.—-Very abundant, crawling over the stems of Chara and 
Anacharis, in from one to three fathoms. 

25. Limnwa jugularis, Say. 

Shell of large size, thin, nearly translucent, with ventricose whorls. 
Whorls six in number, rounded. Spire regularly tapering, a little 
shorter than the wperture. Aperture large, the inner lip nearly 
straight, with a deep, oblique columellar fold. Outer lip somewhat 
expanded. No umbilicus. Colour olive, light brown, or ferruginous. 
Length of largest specimen observed, one inch and a half, with a 
diameter of seven-tenths of an inch. 


Hab.—Abundant in shallow water at the “ Island.” 


’ 
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26. Limnea, sp. 
A small undetermined species allied to Limnwa columella, Say. 
Hab.—Kare in from one to two fathoms in Toronto Bay, 
27. Physa heterostropha, Say. 

Shell sinistral, with a ventricose and capacious body-whorl. Spire 
short, of three whorls, acute. Suture distinct. Aperture about 
three-fourths as long as the shell, somewhat oval, acute posteriorly. 
The outer lip thin; the inner lip thickened in front. 

Colour dark brown, semi-transparent. Size variable; length of 
large specimens from one half to seven-tenths of an inch. 

Hab.—Common in shallow water at the “ Island.” 

28. Physa, sp. 

A small fragile, horn-coloured form, much resembling the preceding 
in most respects, and, perhaps, its young. 

Hab.—Rare in from one to three fathoms. 

29. Cyclas similis, Say. 

Shell transversely oval, with strongly convex, nearly equilateral 
ralves. Anterior and posterior margins nearly equally rounded, the 
anterior slightly the most so. Base nearly straight. Umbones 
nearly central, directed slightly forward, obtuse. Surface with 
numerous, regular, concentric striw#. Cardinal teeth, two in number, 
minute, oblique. Lateral teeth elongated, oblique, bifid on one side, 
Colour paler or darker brown, sometimes with a greenish tinge ; 
internally bluish white. 

Transverse diameter from one half to seven-tenths of an inch ; 
vertical diameter from three to five-tenths of an inch. 


Hab.— Common in from one to three fathoms. 


30. Pisidium abditum, Haldemand. 


Shell minute, ovate, concentrically striated, inequilateral. Umbones 


directed anteriorly. Anterior margin obtusely rounded ; posterior 


margin somewhat pointed ; base slightly rounded. Shell ventricose ; 
beaks in contact. Colour yellowish-brown or flesh-coloured. Trans- 
verse diameter one-tenth of an inch ; vertical diameter the same, or 
slightly less. 
Hab.—Common in from one to five fathoms. 
31. Unio crassidens, Lamarck. 


Common, both in the living and the dead state, in from one to 
three fathoms in Toronto Bay. 
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£2. Unio ochraceus, Say. 
Common in Toronto Bay, in from one to three fathoms. 


83. Unio complanatus, Solander. 
Common in Toronto Bay. 
34. Unio, sp. 
A large, ventricose form, occurring rarely in Toronto Bay, in from 
one to three fathoms. 
35. Unio, sp. 
A small, elongated form, in Toronto Bay. 
86. Anodon fluviatilis, Dillwyn. 
Common in the shallower parts of the lake. 
87. Anodon, sp. 


Common in Toronto Bay, in from one to three fathoms. 


VERTEBRATA. 
88. Pimelodus catus (P. atrarius). 
The young of this common species of Cat-fish occurred in great 


numbers at the “Island.” Their length was from less than one inch 
to as much as an inch and a half. 


89. Pomotis culgaris. 

The young of the “ sun-fish,” or ‘“‘ Northern Pomotis” of Richard 
son, also occurred plentifully in shallow water at the “Island.” The 
largest specimen obtained was about two inches and a half in length. 

40. Perca flavescens, Cuvier. 
The American Yellow Perch. Common throughout Toronto Bay. 


41. Leuciseus, sp. 


Two individuals of a small species of this genus were brought up 
by the dredge in Toronto Bay, from a depth of about two fathoms. 


42. Bmys picta. 
The “painted Turtle.” Occurred plentifully in shallow water at 
the “ Island.” 
48. Menobranchus maculatus. 
A single individual was observed in shallow water at the “ Island,” 
but unfortunately escaped capture. 
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ANALYSES OF CANADIAN MINERALS. 


BY KE. J. CHAPMAN, Pa_D., 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in University College, Toronto. 


The following analyses of some of our commercial ores and econo- 
mic minerals were made recently in the assay-oflice of the writer, It 
is proposed to publish in the Journal, from time to time, additional 
analyses of similar character. 


(1.) Sampre of Fivor-Apatite From THE Townsnip or BEp- 
rorp (Lor 2, Con. xii). 


This sample, of about 2]bs. in weight, shewed throughout its mass 
a well-marked lamellar structure and pale apple-green colour. Sp. 
gr.= 3°18. Average composition : 
Phosphate of Lime 
Fluoride of Calcium ... .... 
CRRGE OE GHEE ccc cccccscescccssccees soveccces eee 
Carbonate of Lime (intermixed) ..... ovccee 


Sesquioxide of Tron... ...ce cece cece eceee eens eesceee 


traces. 
Silica 


1°57 
99°87 
(2.) Samere or Fivor-Apatite rrom Soutu Crosspy (Lor 13, 
Con. vi). 


A lamellar apatite of a mixed reddish and pale-green colour. Sp. 
gr.= 3°16. Average composition : 
Phosphate of Lime 
Fluoride of Calcium ..........ceeseeeseeereees seerecee 
Chloride of Caleium .......... Cecccecccovecs scccccccce 
Carbonate of Lime (intermixed) ......... 
Besquioxide of Irom ....-.eceseceeeseeereeee 


Nore.—In these commercial analyses, after separation of the intermixed * 
carbonate of lime and the siliceous rock matter, the lime, phosphoric acid, and 
chlorine were determined directly, and the fluorine was calculated from the 
amount of lime in excess of that required by the phosphate and chloride, 
When the crushed mineral is warmed with sulphuric acid, the evolved fumes 


exert a strongly-marked corrosive action on glass. The samples analysed were 


not obtained personally, but they were said to represent fairly the general: 
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character of the deposits from which they were taken. Very probably, how. 
ever, these deposits when opened out will be found to contain a larger percent 
age of intermixed carbonate of lime and siliceous matter than is shewn in the 
above analyses, The samples were accompanied by others, labelled equally 
* phosphate of lime,” but which consisted of large greyish green crystals of 
pyroxene, much resembling apatite to an unpractised eye, but easily distin 
guished in most cases by their shape. In some, nevertheless, the prisms were 
six-sided, or composed of the four ordinary prism planes, with the two planes of 
the front or ortho-pinakoid, the clino-pinakoid faces, so commonly present. being 
either wanting or reduced to mere lines, One of these samples was marked 
*“ Osso: Crow Lake.” 

(3.) Iron Ore From tur Townsuir or Beprorp. 

This sample consisted of black, strongly magnetic ore, shewing 
polarity, and presenting a cleavable structure. Sp. gr.= 5-05. The 
average composition was as follows : 

Protoxide of Iron ..... eerecece 26°95 
Sesquioxide of Iron ... sppeces . 69°39 
Sesquioxide of Manganese éebewees oe trace only. 
BREED «000 cccvvees heeded ua 067 
Magnesia .......... estbeessee OO 

Pe oceesesesees , TT 0°33 
Titanic Acid .. Sees oe 3°23 
Phosphoric Acid........ seéde< -++. trace only 
Sulphur .......0.. 


Silica and siliceous rock-matter ..... 


Metallic Iron 

Norr.— Another sample of magnetic ore of a very similar character, also from 
Bedford, but said to have come from a different deposit, was found to contain 
5.11 p.c. titanic acid, with 29.03 protoxide, and 56 52 sesquioxide, When 
titanic acid is present, the amount of protoxide of iron seems to be always in 
excess of the amount normally present in the magnetic compound, The per 
centage of titanic acid does not appear to be always constant in the same 
deposit, A sample of magnetic ore from South Crosby gave Dr. Sterry Hunt, 
for example, 9.8) p.c., whilst another portion of this ore was found by Dr. 
Hayes, of Boston, to hold no less than 16.45 p.c. Hence an ore containing 
even a small proportion of titanium may be viewed with a certain amount of 
suspicion as regards its ulterior yieid. The presence of titanium does not, of 
course, affect the quality of the reduced metal, as the whole of it, or essentially 
all, goes into slag. But it affects the quality of the ore, and in three ways: 
first, by taking the place of iron in the ore; secondly, by rendering the ore, in 
general, more refractory; and thirdly, by carrying off a certain amount of 
metal in passing into slag. Where the amount of titanic acid in an ore does not 
exceed, however, 4 or 5 p.c., it is of no material consequence, 


’ 
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(4.) Iron Ore rrom Tuunpen Bay, Lake Superior. 

This sample consisted of fine-grained magnetic ore, comparatively 
light in colour, very hard, and breaking with irregular splintery 
fracture. Sp. gr. = 4°98. Its analysis shewed ; 

Protoxide of Iron ... cee OM 26:18 
Seaquioxide of Tron 6 58°70 
Sesquioxide of Manganese : O27 
Silica ..eceeeeses : 546 14°68 


10015 go RS 
Metallic Iron = 61 p.c. 61°36 p.e. 

Nors.—-This ore contains merely faint traces of titanium, phosphorus, and 
sulphur. The large per centage of silica detracts, however, greatly from its 
otherwise pure quality, Unless carefully slagged by a large addition of suit. 
able flux, the silica would eat into the furnace lining, and would also rob the 
ore largely of metal in passing into slag. The extreme hardness and splintery 
nature of this ore are likewise objectionable features, 

(5.) Avurirerovs Misricke. prom Marmora (Lor 7, Con. ix). 

The sample subjected to assay was obtained personally from a 
depth of about 70 feet below the surface of the ground. It weighed 
thirty-six pounds, and gave the following results ; 

(1.) Crushed sample, as brought to surface 


Gold ...2 o2., 13 dwts., 16 gra.2855 44.... 


Per Ton of 2000 Ibs, 
Silver ....... 4 dwts., 16 { . 


; ( 2¢ 12 10s, sty - 

Gold. ...8 oz, 0 dwta., 12 gra—£12 108. stg | per Ton of 2240 Ibs, 
Silver .. .... 5 dwts., 54 gre tev 5 

Sample partia ly freed by rough dressing Srom inte rmind quartz. 


Gold....40z., 6 dwts., 8 grs.-$89 18.. 


pe ol Per Ton of 2000 Ibs, 
7 dwts,, O grs.. j 


Gold ...4 on, 16 dwts., 17 gre.=£20 stg...- ) Der Ton of 2240 Ibs 
awed , . 


Se, BP ONG nericessse 
Portion of pure or nearlu pure mispickel, 


Gold....50z., 5 dwts., 0 gra=<=$108 4¢ 


b..+ dp, enn 
Sve . 9 dwt, 8 ers ay ¢ Per Ton of 2000 Ibs. 


+ ll j in - = 7 coe er “¢: ; Per Ton of 2240 lbs, 

Nore.—-These essays, published in a report on the Dean and Williams Mine 
last December, fully confirm the fact to which attention was first called by the 
writer some time ago, that the true ore of gold in the Hastings District is the 
mineral Mispickel, As this ore occurs abundantly throughout North Hastings, 
and is everywhere more or less auriferous, the amount of gold locked up in it 
in that part of the Province alone must be exceedingly great, It is equally 
aurifercus, and has been equally neglected, in Nova Scotia. 
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THE HORITES. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CAMPBELL, M.A, TORONTO. 


The student of Biblical History cannot fail to notice the remark 


able prominence given to one supposed Canaanitish people over all 


others mentioned in the Pentateuch. This is the tribe of the 
Horites, who dwelt in their mount Seir. The first mention of this 
family is in Genesis xiv. 6, where they are numbered among the 


peoples defeated by Chedorlaomer and his associates. In Deuteronomy 


land occupied by the descendants of Esau. Bishop Patrick supposed 
that the Horites had dwelt in that region since the days of the 
Deluge, although he did not suggest a line of Noah's descendants 
with whom they might have been connected.'. In Genesis xxxvi. a 
singularly minute and full account is given of the families of this 
people, the only apparent reason for it being that Esau and his son 
Eliphaz married women of their race, and that the Edomites dwelt 
with them in the land of Seir. The genealogies of the Horites there 
given are as follow : 

“ These are the sons of Seir the Horite, who inhabited the land ; 
Lotan, and Shobal, and Zibeon, and Anah, and Dishon, and Ezer, and 
Dishan : these are the dukes of the Horites, the children of Seir, in 
the land of Edom. And the children of Lotan were Hori and 
Homam; and Lotan’s sister was Timna. And the children of 
Shobal were these; Alvan, and Manahath, and Ebal, Shepho and 
Onam. And these are the children of Zibeon; both Ajah, and 
Anah: this was that Anah that found the mules in the wilderness, 
as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father. And the children of Anah 
were these; Dishon, and Aholibamah the daughter of Anah. And 
these are the children of Dishon ; Hemdan, and Eshban, and Ithran, 
and Cheran. The children of Ezar are these; Bilhan, and Zaavan, 
and Akan. The children of Dishan are these; Uz, and Aran. 
These are the dukes that came of the Horites; duke Lotan, duke 


Shobal, duke Zibeon, duke Anah, duke Dishon, duke Ezar, duke 


1 Commentary on Genesis. Ch. xxxvi. 
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Dishan : these are the dukes that came of Hori, among their dukes 
in the land of Seir.” Genesis xxxvi. 20-30. Among these we find 
that Anah, the father of Aholibamah, is (Gen. xxxvi. 2) the son of 
Zibeon ; it is, therefore, probable that Dishon, the father of Hemdan, 
&e., may be the son of Anah. This would reduce the number of 
lines to five. If, however, Timna, the concubine of Eliphaz, the son 
of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 12), be the same as Timna, the sister of Lotan, 
it is manifestly impossible to make Lotan a contemporary of Zibeon, 
Anah, or even Dishon. Zibeon must have lived about the time of 
Abraham ; and Shobal, Ezar and Dishon, if they are his brethren, at 
the same period. The importance of this Horite line may be judged 
from the fact of its reappearance in the first chapter of the first book 
of Chronicles, where the above genealogy is given with some slight 
variations in the orthography of the individual names. 

It is, to say the least, remarkable that a genealogy connecting with 
the family of Abraham in a way comparatively unimportant should 
be given at such length. Esau had other wives, Hittites, of Elon 
and Beeri, yet nothing appears concerning their families but the 
names of their fathers. Now the Hittites were a powerful people 
even at the time of Esau, and waged successful wars with many of 
the Pharaohs in later years. True, we find a brief account (Gen, 
xxii. 20) of tho immediate descendants of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham, from whose family came the wife of Isaac and the two 
wives of Jacob; but this is not to be wondered at seeing that these 
were 80 intimately connected with the great patriarch himself. The 
sons of Abraham by Keturah, the children of Ishmael, and those of 
Esau, are, as we might expect, named, in some cases, with their 
grandsons. But nothing is recorded of the families to which Hagar, 
or Keturah belonged; the name of Ishmael’s wife is not even 
mentioned ; and no genealogy enlightens us in regard to the connec- 
tions formed by the heads of the Twelve Tribes. A simple mention 


of the immediate progenitors of Aholibamah would not have been 


matter of great surprise; but this long Horite genealogy certainly 
ought to be so with every serious student of the Mosaic record. 

Still more extraordinary should this list appear, if, as almost all 
writers who have treated of them suppose, the Horites were an 
obscure race of uncivilized troglodytes, whom the Edomites without 
much difficulty extirpated. Strange that the great lines of Egypt 
and Assyria should pass without notice ; that the powerful families 
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of Moab and Ammon should have no record; that Ishmael’s grand- 
sons do not appear; and these miserable cave-dwellers have so much 
of Scripture allotted to them! Whatever view we may be inclined 
to take of the books of Moses, whether we regard them as an 
inspired pre xluction, or the work of a man wise beyond all his fellows, 
the problem remains the same. What is the Divine purpose in 
giving such a genealogy! or what was the end of the historian in 
placing it on record ? 

An objection naturally urged against the attempt to answer such a 
question is, that neither sacred nor profane history gives us any 
more information regarding the Horites. This I deny ; for I profess 
to have opened the door at which many have knocked in vain, and 
from induction of facts historical, mythological, philological, and 
geographical, to be able to prove the truth of the following six 
propositions regarding this ancient people : 

I. That the Horites were no obscure troglodytes, but a race pre- 
eminently noble and distinguished. 

Il. That they have left distinct ge ographi ‘al traces in and about 
Palestine, which find their counterparts in other lands. 

Ill. That one family of the Horites appears, in a somewhat dis- 
guised form, in the second and fourth chapters of the first book of 
Chronicles, and there furnishes the link of connection with other 
histories than that of the Bible. 

IV. That in this family we find many of the divinities and some 
of the earliest rulers of Lower and U pper Egypt. 

V. That from this family came the Caphtorim, who invaded 
Palestine before the close of the wanderings of Israel. 


VI. That reminiscences of the Horites, and confirmation of all 


the preceding propositions, are found in the early history and 


mythology of Phanicia, Chaldea, Arabia, Persia, India, Asia Minor, 
Greece, Italy, and of the Celtic and German peoples. 

I proceed at onee to the proof of the above six statements, the 
first two being simply introductory, and depending greatly for confir- 
mation upon the establishment of the third and following propositions. 

I.—Tue Horites Were NO OBSCURE TROGLODYTES, BUT A RACE 
PREEMINENTLY NOBLE AND DISTINGUISHED, 
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We have already seen that some of the heads of tribes or dukes of 
this race were contemporaries of Abraham, Their ancestor Seir, and 
that other ancestor Hori, mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. 30, who cannot 
be the son of Lotan, take us back to an older period still. In Abra- 
ham's time they were of suflicient importance to attract the attention 
of Chedorlaomer, and dwelt at no great distance from the cities of 
the plain, “ the opulent Pentapolis of the Jordan.” They are classed 
with the Rephaim, the Zuzim, the Emim and the Avim, whom there 
is strong reason for making Japhetic peoples connecting with 
Riphath, Javan, &c., more especially as their names do not occur 
among the tribes of Ham. They represent a second wave of popu- 
lation moving westward from Babel, the first being a purely Hamitie 
stock that had passed over Jordan and probably into Egypt, in both 


of which regions they soon became the serfs of a nobler race. The 


Shemites, with the exception of Abraham and his family, still kept 


to their ancient seat. Esau, a proud and warlike man, was not 
ashamed to ally himself with a Horite princess, He seelns, indeed, 
to have entered upon this alliance on unequal terms, inasmuch as 
certain of the dukes of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 40), Timnah, Alvah, 
Aholibamah, bear Horite names, while no Horite duke bears the 
name of an Edomite. It is also to be noted that two of these are 
the names of females, although they stand at the head of the list of 
the Aluphim or dukes. In ancient times for a woman to give her 
name to a family was a mark of high honour, and such, undoubtedly, 
was the position that the Horite element occupied in the Edomite 
family. Obadiah iii. is often quoted as a passage which proves the 
Horites to have been troglodytes, inasmuch as the Edomites, who 
supplanted them, are there described as dwelling “in the clefts of 
the rock ;’ but who will dare to call the proud, free and warlike 
Edomites cave-dwellers? A better name should be found for those 
whose skill and marvellous industry fashioned the palaces of Petra, 
leaving marks of a high civilization, that nothing but a great convul- 
sion of nature ean efface, whether they be Edomites or the sons of 
Hori. These troglodytes, if men will call them so, were a great 
people. It is interesting to observe that Josephus calls the descen- 
dants of Abraham by Keturah by the same name, and yet represents 
them, quoting the words of an ancient historian, as the conquerors of 
Egypt and founders of the Assyrian Empire.’ 


® Josephi Antiq. Lib. 1. Cap, 15. 
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But, apart from these facts, the primary meaning of the root Hor 
or Chor, for the initial letter is the Hebrew Cheth, is not a cave- 
dweller. It would be strange indeed if it were. The word is an 
adjective, and means white, pure, and hence noble. The interpre- 
tation troglodyte is a conjectural one, derived from false historical 
reasoning. In so far as the meaning obtains in the Hebrew language, 
it denotes historical corruption of the original sense, such as we find 
in our English words pagan and villain, Whig and Tory, or, better 
still, in the word Bohemian. As well might later writers pretend 
that the original Bohemians were a horde of vagabonds, as those of 
the present day, that the Horites were a race of miserable dwellers 
in caves. The children of Seir, the Horite, were the white race of 
their age, the purest of all the Japhetic families, the nobles of the 
world’s early history. Their name is a synonym for all these quali- 
ties in many tongues, and especially in those of the Indo-European 
class. The Greek heros, a hero, or demigod, with Hera the mistress, 
as a name of Juno, the German //err, and hence, by the conversion 
of the aspirate into a sibilant, our English Sir, are a few of the later 
forms of chis famous word, which fills a large part of the vocabularies 


** It appears in connection with the number 


of many languages. 
seven, representing the seven dukes of that princely family, in the 
seven Harits, the bright ones of Sanskrit mythology ; and these, with 
the preservation of the guttural or strongly aspirated Cheth, meet us 
again in the seven Greek Charites, or, without it, in the seven J/orae 
of the same theogony. This is hardly the place yet to enter upon 
the connection of the names of the individual Horites with those 
which appear in the history of the Indo-European families. Still, I 
may be permitted here to indicate some of the links tliat bind the 
Scripture genealogy to the traditions of ancient nations. Lotan is a 
root that appears in Latona, Latinus, and many other venerable 
names ; nor is it unworthy of attention that, as Latona is the mother 
of Horus Apollo, so Lotan’s eldest son bears the identical appellation, 
Hori. Shobal, which connects with Shibboleth, an ear of corn, is, as 
Hyde unwittingly shows, the Arabic Sambula, which he makes 
equivalent to the Greek Sibulla, and also to the Latin Spica, meaning 
the same thing.’ In Aholibamah we have, I am assured, the original 


2* Guigniant, Religions de I’ Antiquité, iii, 835, seq. Fuerst in his valuable lexicon gives 
Pheenician Hor or Chor, the meaning of which is noble and free. 
3 Hyde, Religio Veterum Persarum, 398 
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of the Greek Olympus, in the Tonic dialect O5jvnz0-, a word for 
which no derivation can be found, and all the associations of which 
agree admirably with the meaning of the Hebrew term “ tent of the 
high place.” The very word bamah, the high place, survives in the 
Greek bema. 1 shall yet have occasion to show the force of the 
following Homeric gloss upon the words of Moses. Speaking of the 
children of Zibeon the sacred writer says, “ This was that Anah that 
found the mules in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon, his 
father.” The words of the Greek poet are :* 
“Tlag\ayévwy & hyeiro MuXapiveog Adovoy Kio, 
"EE Everwr, dOer tyrdvwr ylvog dyporepawy.” 
* The rough heart of Pylaemenes led the Paphlagonian 
Eneti, whence is the stock of wild mules,” 
Il.—Tue Horires HAVE LEFT DISTINCT GEOGRAPHICAL TRACES 
IN AND ABOUT PALESTINE, WHICH FIND THEIR COUNTERPARTS IN 
OTHER LANDS. 


In the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea I might mention the 
district long known as Syria Sobal, which commemorates the second 
of the Horite dukes.‘* Among his sons, Manahath gives name to a 
place spoken of in the 6th verse of the 8th chapter of first Chroni- 
cles, the site of which is unknown. It may have been Minois, 
near Gaza in Philistia, or, as probably, the Mendesian nome of Lower 
Egypt. As for Ebal, the third son of Shobal, a mountain in Centra] 
Palestine bears his name ; and the region of Gebalitis in the vicinity 
of, or included in, Syria Sobal, shows the simple conversion of an 
initial Ayin, represented falsely in our English version as an unas- 
pirated letter, into a corresponding Gimel. The root Shepho is so- 
common a one that I hardly dare trust myself to point out its 
geographical connections. nam will be seen by any one capable of 
consulting a Hebrew lexicon to be of the same root as that which 
occurs in Ono, a town of Benjamin, and On, the celebrated city of 
the Sun, in Egypt. Bethana is the house of the god Anah, also 
called Anammelech or Anah the king. Among the sons of Dishon, 
I need only select Eshban, a word which Gesenius identifies with 


* Homeri Tiad. li, 851-2. The same Eneti introduced muies into Spain. They are the Anites 
descended from the son of Zibeon 

4* Ritter’s Comparative Geography of Palestine, Edin, ii. 124. Keil and Delitach (in Gen. 
zxxvi.), good men but typical commentators of the unhistorieal class, sneer at the idea of a 
connection between Syria Sobal and Shobal the Horite. The name appears indeed in an 
spocryphal book, but is no more an apocryphal name than Gebalitis. 
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Heshbon in Moab. Among those of Ezar, Akan, or, as he is called in 
1 Chronicles i. 42, Jakan, gives us the important family of the Beni 
Jaakan, dwelling in Arabia Petrwa (Numbers xxxiii. 31). Of the 
sons of Dishan, Uz appears to have been the first or most important 
settler in the land of which the patriarch Job was an inhabitant. 

Dr. Hyde Clarke has already shown in several of his admirable 


papers, that the geographical names of Palestine are those of the 


world.* The majority of these names I have good reason to believe 
are eponymous, The Horites, who left little or no traces in Pales- 
tine, on account of their early emigration to other lands, did not, on 
that account, suffer their names to perish, but still “called their 
lands by their own names” in whatever part of the world these were 
situated. Latopolis in Egypt and Latium in Italy represent Lotan. 
Hori gives Heroopolis, also in the land of the Pharaohs, and unnum- 
bered similar designations of towns in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Shobal appears in the Lydian Sipylus and in the great Sabellian 
family of Italy. Alvan, or, as he is called in 1 Chron. i. 40, Alian, 
furnishes the Egyptian Lahoun, and the famous city Ilium of the 
Troade. Manahath is the founder of Mendes, and Mandara or 
Month-ra, and also had his name conferred upon Monetium of the 
Japodes, like the Eneti, an Illyrian people.** Ebal, in the form of 
Gebal, appears in Pheenicia, and the character of the initial sound is 
at once seen in the form Byblus, which consists in the prefix of the 
Coptic article. Onam we have already connected with On or 
Heliopolis in Egypt. The Colchian city 4a may be a reminiscence 
of Ajah, while Anah is almost proved to be the progenitor of the 
Eneti by the fact that their ancestor in the Welsh mythical history 
is Gwynn, a word which reproduces the power of the initial Ayin of 
the Hebrew name.’ The sons of Dishon seem to have sent colonies 
to Persia, for Hamadan, Ispahan and Teheran are too near Hemdan, 
Eshban and Ithran to be accidental. In Eshban we also find 
Hispania, while Ithran and Tyrrhenia agree. As for Cheran, no 
form is more common in universal geography. Aziris in Libya, and 


§ Gesenti Lexicon in leq 

® I bee here to express my public acknowledgment of Dr. Clarke's valuable suggestions in 
connection with the special subject of this division of the paper ; although the field to which I 
have con{ined my attention principally is geographically, and perhaps chronologicaily, different 
from thet in which he has pursued his important investigations 

6* We find Soba, Alva and Mandara in close proximity. Lepsius’ Letters, 163, 

* Davies’ Celtic Researches, 167, 
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many similar names in Syria and Asia Minor, remind us of Ezer. 
Like correspondences are found with the remaining eponyms of the 
Horite family. The question has often been asked, Whence came 
the Phoenicians, that ancient and distinguished people! Herodotus 


and other writers tell us that their own account. brought them from 
the shores of the Red Sea."* Now, on these shores we find the Beni- 
Jaakan of the sons of Ezer, and this compound werd, not the Beni- 
Anakim of Bochart, is the original of the national designation 
Phenician.” It may seem that thus I reduce all the civilized peoples 


of the world to one ancestry, and represent the Horites as the one 
people of antiquity, in the same way as older writers have dealt with 
their Arkites, Atlantides, Cushites, &c. This, however, is not the 
case. There are, at least, six other families of little less importance, 
and many more which contributed largely to early civilization, that 
I hope in time to bring under the notice of the student of ancient 
history.’ That we find the Horites, or reminiscences of them, in 
nearly every country need not be matter of surprise, for what has 
been often remarked in regard to the mixture of peoples in the popw 
lations of Greece and India is true of almost every land possessing a 
history. There is no such thing as a pure civilized race. 

Iil.—One raminy or THe Horites APPEARS, IN A SOMEWHAT 
DISGUISED FORM, IN THE SECOND AND FOURTH CHAPTERS OF THE 
FIRST BOOK OF CHRONICLES, AND THERE FURNISHES THE LINK OF 
CONNECTION WITH OTHER HISTORIES THAN THAT OF THE Bise. 

A serious objection assails me upon the threshold of proof. It is 
this. The second chapter, and part of the fourth, of the first book 
of Chronicles profess to contain the genealogies of the sons of Judah. 
Under what pretence, then, can | introdace the Horites! I answer, 
upon several good grounds. In the first place, mention is made in 
these genealogies of men who certainly were not Jews. Such (1 Ch. 
ii. 55) are the Kenites, that came of Hemath, the father of the house 
of Rechab, a line mentioned in the second verse of the 35th chapter of 
Jeremiah. Such, also, are the Kenezites, first mentioned in the 19th 
verse of the 15th chapter of Genesis, and to whom Caleb, the son of 
Jephunneh (Numbers xxxii. 12, Joshua xiv. 6), is said te have 





™* Herodot. vii. 89. Strabonis Geog., 766. 
* Bochart, Canaan i. i. 347. 
* Such are the sons of Salma and Hareph (1 Chron. ii. 51, 54), the Jerahmeelites (ii. 25), the 
Steen of Etam (iv. 3), of Ashchur (iv. 5), of Goz (iv. 8), of Kenaz (iv. 13), of Ezra (iv. 17), &c. 
5 
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belonged. Their genealogy is given, 1 Chron. iv. 13, &e. In the ninth 
verse of the same chapter, Jabez is more honourable than his brethren, 
because he called on the God of Larael, not, we may conclude, on his 
own gods, as his brethren were in the habit of doing. Jabez was no 
Israelite. In the eighteenth verse, a daughter of Pharach marries 
Mered (literally the rebel), a most unlikely name for a descendant ot 
Judah. He is doubtless prince Mourhet, who is said to have married 
n daughter of Cheops, and whose features, as represented on the 
Egyptian monuments, are not at all Jewish.” In the 19th verse, we 
read of Eshtemoa, the Maachathite ; but the Maachathites (Deut. 
iii. 13, 2 Sam. x. 6), were, with the Geshurites, an independent 
people, who at times warred with the Israelites. Who can throw 
light upon the “ancient things ” of verses 21-3! With what king of 
Israel do those, who had dominion in Moab, connect as his servants 7 

The names of the supposed descendants of Judah are not J wish. 
What Jew would call his son Caleb (a dog), a name which so 
frequently occurs and in the greatest confusion! The family men 
tioned in chapter ii. 43-45, is from its names clearly Midianite, and 
two of the names in chapter iv. 25, are Ishmaelite. The second 
chapter, as far as the 17th verse, seems to contain, with a few inter 
polations, a record of the children of Judah; the whole of the third 
is taken up with the family of David; but I have no evidence, 
beyond the words of the first verse of the fourth chapter, “‘ The sons 


of Judah; Pharez, Hezron, and Carmi, and Hur, and Shobal,” that 


the families mentioned in it were Israelites in any sense of the term. 


The 23rd chapter of second Samuel, and the 11th chapter of the book 
we are considering, shed some light upon the nationality of those 
mentioned in its second and fourth chapters. In the 54th verse of 
the second chapter, the Netophathites are mentioned, and the Ithrites 
in the 53rd verse, while the head of Tekoa appears in the fifth of 
the fourth chapter, and a Maachathite in the nineteenth. Now, in 
the chapters above mentioned (2 Sam. xxiii., and 1 Chron. xi.), we 
find Maharai and Heleb, N stophathites, Ira and Gareb, Ithrites, 
Eliphelet, the Maachathite, and another Ira, a Tekoite. I might 
also compare Hushah, the son of Ezer (1 Chron. iv. 4), with (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 27 and 1 Chron. xi. 29), Mebunnai and Sibbecai, the Husha- 
thites. It may be said that these are still Israelites, taking” their 


1 Nott and Gliddon in their joint ethnological work, p, 177. Osburn, Monumental History 
of Egypt, i. 454, seq. Lepsius’ Letters, 61. 
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names from the towns they inhabited. If so, why is Ittai (2 Sam. 
xxiii, 29) called a Benjamite, Bani (2 Sam. xxiii. 36) a Gadite, and 
Adina (1 Chron. xi. 42) a Reubenite? It cannot be said that Zelek, 
the Ammonite, Ithmah, the Moabite, Nahari, the Beerothite, and 
Uriah, the Hittite, who are mentioned (2 Sam. xxiii. 37, 39, 
1 Chron. xi. 46) together with them, are Israelites. There is more 


historic truth than men are aware of in the words of the Apostle 


Paul, “ For they are not all Israel which are of Israel.” It is plain, 
not only that many had, like Caleb, part and lot with Israel in the 
land of promise who were not descendants of Abraham, but that the 
kingdom of Israel, in the time of David, consisted of a number of 
different nationalities. The line of Jerahmeel, which is given in 
1 Chron. ii, 25-41, is not an Abrahamic family, although I do not 
deny that there may have been a Jerahmeel in the line of Judah. 
We meet with these Jerahmeelites in 1 Sam. xxvii. 10, where David 
is represented as telling Achish that he had made a road against the 
south of Judah, and against the south of the Jeralimeelites, and 
against the south of the Kenites, as if they were three distinct 
peoples. Also, in the 30th chapter, the Jerahmeelites and the 
Kenites are spoken of as dwelling in cities, while the same is not said 
of any of his confederates and friends to whom David sent presents, 
In connection with this passage, as showing the position of Caleb the 
Kenezite, we find (verse 14) the Egyptian slave deserted by the 
Amalekites saying, “We made an invasion upon the south of the 
Cherethites, and upon the coast which belongeth to Judah, and upon 
the south of Caleb.” The Cherethites have been clearly shewn, and 
are now generally allowed to have been, Cretans; and Caleb's 
descendants are no less thoroughly distinguished from the people of 
Judah than are these Japhetic warriors. 

I might dwell upon the antiquity of Bethlehem Ephratah, which 
(1 Chron. ii. 19, 24, 60) derives its name from Ephrath, the wife of 
Caleb, the father or son of Hur, for there is contradiction here ; an 
antiquity which is well shewn (Gen. xxxv. 16, 19) by its possessing 
that name in the time of Jacob. Yet Caleb is the great-grandson of 
Judah by a very late connection. It is somewhat strange that none 
of the great names of these genealogies, if we except the immediate 
descendants of Judah, and Caleb the son of Jephunneh, ever appear 
in any other part of the Bible. With the exception of the ancestors 
of David, and the families of the Levites in the sixth chapter, the 
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lists are utterly useless for genealogical purposes; and we have no 
record that the twelve tribes ever employed them for such an end, or 
even that the most learned of their rabbis have been able to reduce 
them to order. It is utterly impossible to reduce them to order, on 
the hypothesis or understanding that they represent the descendants 
of Judah, Benjamin, &e. The Ram and Hur and Salma of Judah 
cannot be reconciled with those of the same name afterward men 
tioned ; neither can the Beni-Jamin of the seventh chapter be made 
to agree with the children of Jacob’s youngest born. What, then, 
it may be asked, is the alternative?! The books of Chronicles are of 
low canonicity—-for the Jew places them at the end of the hagio- 
grapha. Shall they be deemed unworthy of the canon! Far from 
it. 1 regard the first book of Chronicles as one of the most valuable 
books in the Old Testament Scriptures. It contains what is found 
in no other book in the world, a brief but most comprehensive record 
of all the great families of antiquity. It embraces a large Gentile 
genealogy, or series of genealogies, overshadowing those of the 
Hebrew people; and this accounts for the mystification of all the 
Jewish doctors. They never thought of looking in the inspired 
writings of their canon for a sign of the Divine interest in all the 
nations of the earth, beyond that furnished in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis. 

The books of Chronicles are among the least edited, even at the 
present day, of all the books of the Bible. The versions of these 
books differ widely, to an extravagant degree, in the names given in 
the first few chapters of the first book and in other particulars." It 
may yet be found by scholars possessing greater Oriental erudition 
and greater facilities than I can command, that the connection of the 
sons of Jacob with these Gentile families is the result of ancient 
rabbinical interpolation ; and that a well meant, but injudicious, 
attempt to clear up a mystery has led to the serious confusion that 
so frequently appears. I may state here, once for all, that nothing 
short of the most serious and long settled conviction of the truth 
and important reality of my discovery could induce me to cast a 
doubt upon the presently received views in regard to this portion of 
the Sacred Volume. With the Apostle Paul I trust ever to be able 
to take as my motto, “ We can do nothing against the truth, but for 
the truth,” meaning by that Truth the inspired Word of God, 








1 £E.g., The Septuagint and Syriac versions. 
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whether that inspiration regard matter of doctrine or of history. 
In the meanwhile, I assume the correctness of our present Hebrew 
version of the first book of Chronicles, and, to account for the 
presence of the Gentile names which I find in the first few chapters, 
suggest the following hypotheses ; 


l. Together with the descendants of the sons of Jacob, there may 
have been included in the lists their connections by marriage.—This» 
except in the case of Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh, and the 
Kenites (Judges iv. 11), who should have been numbered among the 
descendants of Levi rather than of Judah, I cannot perceive. 

2. Or, together with them, there may have been included a mixed 
multitude of other races that had suffered oppression along with them 
in Egypt, and had part in their deliverance.—This might help to 
satisfy Dr. Colenso’s doubts, and is true in so far as the Kenites and 
some of the Kenezites are concerned. It must, however, make the 
list retrospective, giving the ancestors of these fugitives back to or 
beyond the time of Abraham. Even thus, my investigations have 
shewn me that it will not account for all the lines mentioned, many 
of whom had little or no late connection with Palestine. 


3. Or—and this I think is the truth—Southern Palestine was the 
great centre of a later dispersion than that of Babel, being the highway 
to Egypt and Arabia, Syria, and Asia Minor ; and the Mosaic narra- 
tive, looking rather to geographical than tribal descent, gives here the 
eponyms of the various states and cities into the possession of which 
Israel entered.—There is a significance which we do not yet under- 
stand in the words of Moses (Deut. xxxii. 7, 8), “Remember the 
days of old, consider the years of many generations ; ask thy father 
and he will shew thee ; thy elders and they will tell thee. When 
the Most High divided to the nations their inheritance, when he 
separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people accord- 


ing to the number of the children of Israel.” This hypothesis will 


account for the immense disproportion between the number of the 


descendants of Judah and those of the other tribes supposed to be 
placed on record in these chapters, since they occupied the larger por- 
tion of Southern Palestine ; although it is true (Numbers i. 27) that 
the children of Judah were more numerous than those of any other 
of the sons of Jacob. I now proceed to find among the names con- 
nected with the mention of this tribe one of the families of the 
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Horites, whose position geographically would bring them, if my 


hy pothesis be correct, within its limits. 

The only Shobal mentioned in the Bible, apart from the families of 
the Horites, is one that appears in 1 Chron. ii. 50, 52, and iv. 1, 2. 
The verses are, “‘ These are the sons of Caleb the son of Hur (called 
also, 1 Chron. ii. 19, the father of Hur), the first-born of Ephratah ; 
Shobal, the father of Kirjath-jearim. And Shobal, the father of 
Kirjath-jearim, had sons; Haroeh and half of the Manahethites 
The sons of Judah; Pharez, Hezron, and Carmi and Hur and 
Shobal. And Reaiah (or Haroeh) the son of Shobal begat Jahath : 
and Jahath begat Ahumai and Lahad. These are the families of the 
Zorathites.”. Among the families of Kirjath-jearim are mentioned, 
in the 53rd verse of the second chapter, the Zareathites, whom a 
glance at the Hebrew text will show to be the same as the so-called 
Zorathites. The name Hur is identical with the root of the word 
Horite. As for Caleb he is ubiquitous throughout the second 
chapter, and his name is, from its meaning, clearly Gentile. Be this 
as it may, we have a Shobal, itself not an Israelitish name, in con 
nection witli other Gentile appellations, and notably with a Hur, 
who is not the father of Uri, of whom came the wise Bezaleel 
(1 Chron. ii. 20, Exodus xxxi. 2), and whose name agrees with the 
Horite parentage of another Shobal, frequently mentioned. He is 
the father of Kirjath-jearim. Now Kirjath-jearim (Joshua ix. 17) 
was a city of the Gibeonites, and continued to be so, for the Gibeon 
ites made peace with Israel by artifice. But these Gibeonites were 
Hivites (Joshua ix. 7, xi. 19), and so also are the Horites called 
(Gen. XXXVi. 2.) The 1Ame Hivite, I am convinced, does not desig 
nate Hamitic or any other kind of descent ; nevertheless it forms a 
link to bind Kirjath-jearim and the Horite stock. More important 
is the fact that the second son of Shobal, the Horite, and of that 
Shobal who is mentioned in the book of Chronicles, is Manahath, a 
name unknown in the annals of Israel. Hur, Shobal, and Manahath, 
form already a threefold cord for the Horite connection. A difficulty 
appears, however, in the eldest son of the Shobal of Chronicles, who 
is Ha (the definite article) Roeh or Reaiah, as contrasted with the 
Alvan or Alian of the Horite. I confess that this staggered me for 
a time, but disappeared as soon as I began to investigate the meaning 
of the two words. The name Alvan or Alian is a somewhat Punic 
form of the word Elieun, the most high, and corresponds with the 
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Arabic Galyan (for its initial letter is ayin), meaning of lofty 
"* The Punic form appears in the “ Alonim v ’Alonuth” of 


the Pawnulus of Plantus, designating the gods and goddesses." 1 


stature. 


must here anticipate by introducing the authority of the Phoenician 


History of Sanchoniatho, which deals with the region about the 
Dead Sea, Perma being a primitive seat." He gives, indeed, an 
older divinity, Hiioun, whom he makes the husband of Beruth, a 
kind of Aphrodite or Ephrath, and who would correspond with the 
father of Hur; but he has a later divinity (no divinity with him 
however), who in the Greek translation is termed Ilus or Cronus 
and whose brothers are Betylus, Dagon, and Atlas. Now, Betylus 
is probably Bethlehem, closely connected with this family, rathei 
than Bethel, as many, like Bishop Cumberland, have supposed. 
Dagon I shall yet prove to be Onam. As for Atlas, he does not 
belong to this line at all, but to that of Jerahmeel. The important 
part of the name Alvan or Alian is the initial Al. The final n is 
valueless, for duke Aliah of the Edomites is clearly of the same 
name. The yod and vav are, as we see above, interchangeable ; so 
that the Al remains, denoting in Hebrew and other Shemitic tongues, 
without any assistance of additional letters, the Most igh, God. 
This is the Tus of Sanchoniatho, who appears along with Dagon on 
many sculptured walls of Chaldea. He is there called Il, and is the 
highest of the Babylonian divinities. It is in the Chaldean myth- 
ology that we are furnished with the materials for identifying Alvan 
and Reaiah. Il or Ra, Sir Henry Rawlinson and many other 
students of Oriental monuments and inscriptions inform us, is the 
great god of Babylonia."* This Ra is an Egyptian term originally, 
and denotes the sun in the ancient Coptic of the hieroglyphics. The 
word Roeh or Haroch divested of the definite article, denotes, 
according to Gesenius, vision, the sight of the sun; and a corre 
sponding Coptic word connecting with Ra is Ro, the face. But 
Fuerst, with his usual wisdom, renders Roeh, the All-seeing One, 


that is, God. Reaiah seems to me an attempt to provide a Hebrew 

U* Por this meaning of the name Alvan I have confirmation in the high authority of Fuerst 
That judicions lexicographer finds in the word @ high, sublime one, and makes it, as I have 
done, the same as E) aud Elioun. Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon in loc. 

12 Plauti Poennli, v. 1 

%@ Sanchoniatho’s Phoenician History, vy Camberland, 197. 

1% Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App., Bk. i, Essay x., 8. 2,(.)&c. Both Ra and Tl as conver- 
tible terms signified ‘‘a god” in general, and this agrees with Fuerst’s translations of Alvan 
and Boel. See below in the text. 
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name fur the son of Shobal, for Gesenius makes it to mean “ whom 
Jehovah cares for,” admitting, however, that Haroeh designates the 
SANG person, We have in Alvan and Reaiah two words denoting 
supreme deity. I would only present one additional proof, at this 
stage, of the identity of Alvan and Reaiab, Il and Ra. It is found 
in connection with the history of Sanchoniatho, Jehid er Jeoud is 
named as the son of Ilus, whom he sacrificed to his father Ouranos 
Rightly the son of Reaiah bears the corresponding name Jahath. 
All that I demand at present is a belief in the probability that the 
Horite Shobal, with his sons Alvan and Manahath, is the same as 
the Shobal, son of Hur, whose children are Roeh and Manahath. 
The identification of the Ilus and the Jehid of Sanchoniatho with 
the Roch or Reaiah and Jahath of Chronicles is important but not 
absolutely necessary for the burden of proof. 

[V.—IN THIS FAMILY (THAT OF SHOBAL) WE FIND MANY OF THE 
DIVINITIES AND SOME OF THE FEARLIEST RULERS OF LOWER AND 
Uprer Eeyrrt. 

It is now, I think, generally conceded that the earliest population 
of Egypt entered from the north-east, and must, therefore, if it came 
by land, as is most likely, have passed through the country of the 
Horites, and have dwelt for a time, prohably, in the south-western 


corner of Palestine, about the kingdom of Gerar, visited by Abraham 


and Isaac, but of which we hear nothing in later times’ The Scrip 


tures call Egypt Mizraim, and we are therefore justified in believing 
that the son of Ham of that name was one of the earliest settlers in 
the land. But it is to be remarked that no race, royal or princely, 
in Egypt, ever claimed descent from this ancestor. The connection 
of Mizraim with Menes and others is sheer unfounded hypothesis, 
and I shall yet show that Chemi, a name of this ancient country, 
bears no reference, as it is often supposed to do, to Ham himself. 
My own impression, I do not say decided conviction, is that the 
Hamites, if they exercised sovereign authority at all, did so for a 
very short time and during a period which is unhistorical, after which 
they became the subjects of a superior race. Many writers, with 
Shuckford, have supposed the Horites to be the invaders of Egypt, 
known as the Shepherd Kings.” That they did invade Egypt can 
be clearly proved, but it was at an earlier period than that of the 


% Shuckford’s Connection of Sacred and Profane History. Original edition, ii, 234 
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Hyesos, for the dynasty which these invaders dverthrew was Horite. 
It is worthy of note that among the many races with whom the con 
quering Pharaohs are said to have warred, and whose names are 
recorded on various monuments, the Horites never appear. 

One of the earliest names of Egypt is Aeria. The Rev. W. B. 
Galloway, to whom I am indebted for many valuable suggestions, 
both from personal communications and from his published opinions, 
together with other writers, connects this name with the AURITAE 
of the Old Chronicle.“ These Auritae are given as the first great 
race of Egypt, including gods, demi-gods, and men.” Their gods, 
indeed, the Egyptians allowed to have been but deified men.” These 
Auritae are the Hor Shesu, servants of Horus or families of the 
Horites, of the monuments and papyri.” I need not tell any student 
of Egyptian antiquities that Horus is the greatest of all names in 
the Egyptian mythology. It is an aspirated word, having the form 
Choris, shewing the power of the Hebrew Cheth, and appears 
frequently as a termination to the names of many kings, Nepher- 
cheres, Tancheres, Zebercheres, &c. In this family several of the 
principal gods of the Egyptians are to be found. We shall not find 
Osiris here, nor his near relation Atmoo; these belong to the family 
of Etam. Neither will Ammon and his son Khensu meet us; these 
are later, and connect with the son of Lot. The purely solar 


divinities, the centre of whom is Ra, the sun, are the representatives 
of the family of Shobal. 


The first to engage our attention is the ancestor of the gods of the 


Auritae. His name is Seb, Sebek, or Seb-ra, and he is Cronus or 
Time. In him we find the Shobal of Mount Seir As the Al of 
Alvan becomes the Ra of Chronicles, so the final a/ of Shobal, 


although a different syllable, is represented by the ra which is affixed 

% Egypt's Record of Time to the Exodus of Isracl, 156. Mr, Galloway while rightly con- 
necting Aeria and the Aurita, as Kenrick and many others have done, puts a most just and 
reasonable faith in the antiquity of both words, in which these writers do not generally agree 
with him. While agreeing fully with Mr. Galloway in his derivation of the Assyrian line from 
Egypt aud ifentification of Sesostris with Xisuthrus, 1 regret that I cannot find with him the 
word Athyrian or Assyrian in Aeria. The Assyrian line is that of Asshur or Ashcur, whose 
son Achashtari is Sesostris and Xisuthrus. This line was from an early period inimical to the 
Horites 

7 Old Egyptian Chronicle in Cory’s Ancient Fragments. There can be no reason for reject- 
ing the mame Auritae more than for discarding the two other desiguations, Mestraci and 
Aegypti, to which no exception is taken. 

18 This is stated by Diodorus Siculus and others. All the Pharaohs when dead became 
Lenormant and Chevalier, i. 204 


W Lenormant and Chevalier, Manual of the Ancient History of the East, i. 202, 


gods 
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to the name of the Egyptian gol. The son of Seb is Ra, the sun, 
and in him we have the I] or Ra of the Babylonians, and the Alvan 
or Reaiah of the sacred narrative. A brother of Ra is the deity 
Month or Month-ra. I am indebted to Mr. Osburn for a confirma 
tion of my identification of the name Manahath with that of this 
god.” Still another is An-ra, connected with On or Heliopolis, and 
he is Onam, the youngest or last mentioned of the Shobalian breth 
ren. Fuerst points out that the m of Onam is a noun termination 
common among the Ed ufites Jal ith, or as we may also r “dd it, 


all wing for the power of the ™m “dial Cheth, Jachath, app ars in 


subj ction to these, an 1 am ng the descendants of S« b, as Ati-ra or 
Achthoes-ra, a name we are yet to become more familiar with. 
Lower still in order, yet not in point of dignity and importance, is 
Ahom-ra, and he is the Ahumai who appears as the eldest son of 
Jahath. Two goddesses connect with this remarkable line. One is 
Neith, whose name, meaning to Jevel a bow, is identical with the 
Hebrew Nahath, which is the same as Manahath, without the pre- 
fixed Mem. The other is Hekt, which is simply an abbreviated form 

* Jachath, the initial yod being converted into a breathing. 

Some of these divinities were rulers in Egypt. As for Seb or 
Shobal and Ra or Alvan, we have no evidence that they ever exer 
cised sovert ignty in that land Alvan, whom we have seen to be in 
all probability the Llus of Sanchoniatho, ruled, I am persuaded, in 
the south of Palestine, whence his more adventurous brother Mana 
hath pushed on into Egypt, probably taking with him Onam and 
Jahath the son of Alvan. I shall yet give go »] reasons for limiting 
Alvan to Palestine, and making a probable connection for him with 
the Abimelechs of Gerar. The region chosen by Manahath for his 
settlement was Tanis or Zoan in the north-east of the land of Egypt, 
a city built seven years before Hebron in Palestine. It may have 
been built at that time by Manahath himself, but this I think hardly 
probable. Close at hand is Mendes giving its name to the Mendesian 
nome. This Mendes is the city of Month, who is Manahath; and 
Manahath himself is the first ruler of the Egyptians, the great 
Menes, whose hame and fame descended to all lands as Menu, 
Minos, Mannus, Manes, Menw, Mingti, and even it may be the 
Algonquin Manitou. The first ruler of Egypt, and the first law 


giver among all peoples who ever pretended to the benefits of Egypt's 


early civilization, is the second son of Shobal the Horite. 


® Monumental History of Egypt, i. 341 
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A littie later than Manahath we find Onam. Not contented to 
share his brother's empire or to occupy the position of a subject, he 
urned southward, and, a little below the point of divergence of the 
Nile’s various branches, founded a town, which he named after him 
self, On, the strong city of the Sun, also called An-ra. There he kept 
regal state for some years, until a new invasion drove him from the 
throne ; and his descendants the Anu, after threatening Egy pt for a 
time from the coasts of Arabia Petraea, withdrew at last to Chaldea.*! 
On the lists he appears as Onnos; but his name as found upon the 
monuments is An, represented by the figure of a fish.“ There can 
be no doubt that he is the Babyloni in Oannes or Dag nm, 8o intimate ly 


connected with Ilus, none other than his oldest brother Alvan 


I cannot tell precisely at what period Jahath or Jachath, the 
of Alvan or R vaiah, bevan his unl ppy reign, whether a wi MM the 
life of his uncle Manahath or after his death. He is Achthoes, the 
cruel king of Heracleopolis, who was killed by his guard 
Hercules, ace wrding to the lists. There are or were at 
towns in Exzypt called Hera ‘leopolis, two of which wer 
one at its eastern and the other at its western extremity, while 


third was situate 1 on the left side of the Nile below Lake Moeris. 


is probable that Achthoes inhabited and ruled over the town to the 


east of the Delta, not far from the dominions of his father Alvan on 
the one h und an | those of hi + Wi le M inahath on the othe: He is 
fully identifie! with the solar line of Seb,“ an his name is read Ati 


‘ ; 


on the monuments, where he is also represente i as a monarch cut ofi 
in the flower of his age. This may agree with the statement of 
Sanchoniatho as to the unh appy fate of Jehid or Jeoud, the son of 
Ilus. This Jachath or Achthoes was confederate with Nesteres, the 
son of Usecheres, whom I will yet show to be Ha (the definite 
article) Ahashtari the son of Ashchur (or as our English version of 
the Bible erroneously reads Asshur), a great name in a distinguished 
family, the Ashtar of the Shepherd Kings.” He, however, is no 
Horite, and for the present must be dismissed. Nesteres or Ahash 


tari and Achthoes together made war upon Onam or Onnos, the 


2 Bonomi, } ‘ we 4), quot e valuable remarks of Miss Fanvy 


4 (beburt 


% Id, i 
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uncle of the latter, and the conclusion of the war was a treaty, one 
of the provisions of which was the marriage of a daughter of Onnos 
to Achthoes, who was thus united to his cousin. Achthoes holds a 
high position among the Pharaohs, and spite of his traditional 
cruelty and unhappy end, is frequently referred to by later monarchs, 
who trace their descent from the Horites of the line of Seb.* 

The death of Achthoes or Jachath and the Shepherd invasion, 
which is really the period of the supremacy of Ashtari and his 
family, were coincident. The line of Seb, or, as he is at times called, 
Sebek, just as Sibulla gives Spica, was driven out of Lower Egypt, 
and had to take refuge at C yptos.* There dwelt the descendants of 
Achthoes, the children of Seb, the worshippers of Horus, the 
religious faction or party known as the Mentcherian (Month-Hor) 
The head of this Upper Egyptian monarchy was the son of Ati or 
Achthoes, whose name on the monuments and in the lists varies 
between Ahmes and Kames. In Kames, the initial vowel is want 
ing, and its absence brings out the full power of the Hebrew Cheth 
of Achumai. He is also the head of the family, which, gathering 
strength in the south, rose at length in rebellion against the Shethite 
power, and reasserted the dignity of the line of Horus. His brother 
Lahad I have not yet identified. I am not satisfied that he is Alites 


‘ms to 
connect with him. There are links to bind the stock of Jahath to 


or Salatis ; vet Lad, an ancient name of the Egyptians, sen 


Lower as well as to Upper Egypt at this period, and it is possible 


that Lahad may have taken part in his brother's expulsion. With 
Newton, however, “ hypothese Ss non fingo.” 

It is interesting to note the date of this division of the Egyptian 
empire, as it is afforded us. by the statements of Scripture. We 
may conclude that Shobal and Zibeon were contemporaries, Shobal, 
if anything, being a little earlier than his brother. 


Seir or Hur. 





Shobal. Zibeon. Abraham. 


Alvan or Reaiah. Anah. Isaac. 





Jahath. Aholibamah— Esau. Jacob. 


Ahbumai. Joseph. 


%* For the connection of Seb, Achthoes, Mencheres, and Onnos, s2e Osburn, i. 373, &« 
% Osburn, ii. 64, &e. 
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According to the above table, Ahumai and the patriarch Joseph 
are contemporaries, 50 that Joseph appears properly in Egypt during 
the period of the so-called Shepherd Kings. This agrees with the 
almost universal tradition that he lived and ruled under Apophis, 


the greatest of that line.” 


As Apophis, however, was not the first 
of his dynasty in order of reigning, I am disposed to throw Shobal 
a little farther, say half a generation, back into the past. With the 
line that displaced the Horites we have, at present, nothing to do. 
At their head stands the family of Ashchur, or as he is generally 
called Usecheres, and, as the central figure in their family, Achash- 
tari, who is at once Ashtar and Sesostris. It was he who overthrew 
the Horite power in Lower Egypt, and who, once an ally of 
Achthoes, became the Sheth that stands ever after as the enemy of 
Horus and all his race. These identifications are given in few 
words, but are the results of many labours and much patient investi- 
gation. They are clearly established in my own mind, and abundance 
of proof for them will emerge both in this paper and in flture 
accounts of other great families of antiquity. I am convinced that 
no intelligent Egyptologist will lightly pass by what he must regard, 
at the least, as a series of extraordinary coincidences, unparalleled in 


the connections of Sacred and Profane History. 


V.—From THIS FAMILY OF SHOBAL, IN THE LINE OF RA oR 
ALVAN, CAME THE CAPHTORIM WHO INVADED PALESTINE BEFORE 
THE CLOSE OF THE WANDERINGS oF ISRAEL, 

Before proceeding with the proof of this statement in itself, I may 
be allowed to dwell for a short time upon the fact that the southern 
dynasty founded by Ahumai or Achumai, as Ahmes or Kames, is 
the dynasty of Syncellus, called that of the Arcypri. Syncellus and 
other sources of Egyptian history give us three dynasties of rulers in 
the land of the Pharaohs, the Auritae, whose history we have con- 
sidered, the Mestraeci, and the Aegypti.” The Mestraei are the 
Shethites of Ahashtari, who is called Nesteres by decipherers of the 
monumental records. The Aegypti are the revived Horite line under 
Ahumai, who is himself Aegyptus. I proceed to the proof, and in 
giving it will anticipate somewhat by introducing etymological and 
historical illustrations from other languages and mythical histories. 





= Lepsius’ Letters, 480, 487. 
® Vide Cory’s Ancient Fragments. 
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ich the Horite family in the line of Ahumai or 
Ahmes took refuge, and in which it exercised regel dominion, was 
that of Coptos, This word has been generally and rightly supposed 
to be the root of the name Egypt, the Egyptians themselves being 
known as Copts. We learn, however, that the ancient name of 
Coptos was Chemmis, and this Chemmis, the abode of the god Khem 
or Ahom, gives us as its eponym Kames or Ahmes, otherwise 
Ahumai. The ancient name of Egypt, as a whole, was Chemi, the 
land of this same founder of Chemmis. The word Chemi, in ancient 
and modern Coptic, conveys the two ideas of heat and blackness. 


Similar roots with the same double meaning are found in Arabic, 


Syriac, and Hebrew. The Hebrew word Chum is proposed by 


Fuerst as the 1 t of A humai, the initial Aleph being prosthetic, 
It is interesting to note that the symbol of Ahom is the vulture or 
eagle, and Gyps, the black vulture, has often been supposed a part 
of the name Aegypt, while the word Ahom represents it It is also 
worthy of remark that another name for the Cheops of Herodotus is 
Chembes or Chemmis.* For a similar transformation, I may instance 
the Latin Cupid as the homonym of the Sanscrit Cama. We have 
thus five pairs of words serving to illustrate the identity of Ahumai 


and Aigyptus : 
Coptos. Fgypt. Cheops Gypt. Cupi 1, 
Chemmis. Chemi. Chemmis. Ahom. Cama. 


In proceeding to identify these two names, I need hardly apologize 
for introducing Persian connections. I have already pointed out 
what Herodotus, Diodorus, and other Greek writers so plainly state, 
that from Chemmis came A!gyptus, Danaus and Perseus, their 
descendant, the head of the Persian line.” Nor are confirmations 
of these statements wanting. A simple method of proof, allowing 
the possibility of a Persian connection, lies in an enquiry into the 
Bible relations of the name Achumai. The nearest word to Achumai 
is Achmetha, the name of a city mentioned in Ezra vi. 2. The 
final tha, which distinguishes this word from Achumai, is a particle 
denoting place in many languages. In Hebrew we find Helek, 
Atarah, Maarah becoming Helkath, Ataroth, Maarath, while Aiath, 
Kehelatha, Zeredatha, and similar words testify to the same. We 


® Diod. Sic., i. 63 
® The Pharaoh of the Exodus, Canadian Journal, Vol. xiii., No. 1. 
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find it also in the change of the word Chem to Copt. Chemt is 
almost unpronounceable, and would soon become Chebt. To return, 
however, to Achmetha. Our English version of Ezra, perfectly 
trustworthy here, renders it as Ecbatana, but places in the margin, 
the conjectural reading, “in a coffer or chest.” The Greek equiva- 
lent of the Aramaic Achmetha, Hebrew Chemeth, @ coffer, is Kibotos, 
and that is the name of the ark in which the scattered limbs of 
Osiris, which were brought to Chemmis, or Coptos, were placed. The 
words Achmetha and Ecbatana are really the same, in spite of the 
vast difference of their appearance. The change of an m into a b 
(one of the commonest of all changes in etymology), and the affix of 
another Persian particle denoting a place (ana), account for the 
variation. Ecbatana, however, in Persian is //agmatan, and is the 
town of the Persian Achaemenes or Djemschid,” the great solar 
hero, whom Guigniaut and others have identified with the Ahom or 
Khem of the Egyptians.” The sawing of Djemschid in two simply 
represents the division of the Egyptian Empire in his reign. 


Whether we translate Achmetha as Ecbatana or Kibotos, we still 


find an A2gyptus in our Achumai, and in the former case identify 
him with the head of the Achaemenian Persians. We do 
wonder that Cambyses, when in Egypt, claimed to be descended from 
its ancient kings, and those of a Horite stock.” 


not 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson settles at once, in few words, the question 
which has vexed many students of Biblical antiquities—‘* Whence 
came the Caphtorim?’ The majority of writers, like Hitzig, have 
taxed their ingenuity to bring them from Crete along with the 
Cherethites. Now the Cherethites of Palestine never saw Crete. It 
was doubtless a late stage of their progress that brought a handful of 
them to that island. Some of the Caphtorim formed part of that 
migration. But these matters do not concern us at present. One 
of the names of Coptos, as Sir Gardner Wilkinson has shewn, is Kebt- 
Hor, a form like Ahom-ra.* It was the Coptos of the Horites. 
Kebt-Hor is the Caphtor of the Bible, and the earliest city of that 





31 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Book i., Ch. 98, Note 2. See also Book iii., Ch. 30, Note 6. The 
Persian B, for which the Greeks had no real equivalent, their own B having the sound of V, 
was replaced naturally enough by the labial most akin to it, M. 

2 Guigniaut, ji. 116, 189. 

83 | enormant and Chevalier, ii. 97. 

* Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Book ii., Ch. 15, Note 5. Also App., Book ii,, Ch. 8, (16th, 16th, 
and 17th dynasties) Note. 
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name. From it came the Caphtorim, whom the Scriptures, without 
the slightest ambiguity, derive from Egypt.” The Caphtorim invaded 
Palestine before the Israelites entered the land, yet, strange to BAY, 
we read of no settlements of this people, nor are they spoken of as a 
nation at the time of Israel's occupation. 

The genealogy of the sons of Shobal says nothing of the Caph 
torim ; but it mentions that Achumai, and perhaps Lahad, were the 
heads of the families of the Zorathites, whom we have found to be 
the same as the Zareathites. The root of this name is Zirah, the 
Aornet ; on this point there is and can be no doubt. An Egyptian 
traveller in Palestine speaks of a town called Zorah, a place of 
hornets, concerning which he says that the inhabitants were hornets 
by name and by nature.“ The Zirah or hornet (Exodus xxiii. 28, 
Deut. vii. 20, Joshua xxiv. 12,) whom God by the lips of Moses 
promised to send before his people to drive out the Hivite, the 
Canaanite, and the Hittite, was no valiant insect even in countless 
swarms, but a race of men of high lineage and great martial prowess, 
the descendants of Shobal the Horite, and the Caphtorim, who took 
their name from Shobal’s great grandson, Achumai. It would be 
strange indeed if any insect pest, according to the ordinary laws of 
nature and the Divine working, should force great nations out of 
cities walled up to heaven. Neither did the Israelites find in 
Palestine a deserted land, but one full of towns, well peopled, and 
great armies, weakened doubtless, but not destroyed, by the hornet 
invasion. In Dor and Endor, and many neighbouring places, these 
Zorathites (for they are the Dorians, and Palestine their Pelopon- 
nesus—the home of their fathers which they returned to conquer- 
as Mazocchi shrewdly guesses),” long maintained their independence, 
and in time passed on to other lands, to be numbered among the most 
warlike of the peoples of the earth. We may now see a reason for the 
mention of apparently minute particulars regarding this branch of the 
human family in the Book of Chronicles. 1 may add that the hornet 
appears on the crest of the Egyptian kings of the Horite family. 


VI.—Reminiscences oF THE HOoRITES, AND CONFIRMATION OF 
ALL THE PRECEDING PROPOSITIONS, ARE FOUND IN THE EARLY 





% Gen. x. 14; Deut. ii. 23; Jerem. xlvii. 4; Amos ix. 7. 

* Chabas, Voyage d'un Egyptien, quoted by Lenormant and Chevalier, ii. 100. This place 
must have been Dora. 

@ Aothon’s Classical Dictionary; Art. Paestum. 
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HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY OF Pacenicia, CHatp@a, ARABIA, Persia, 
Inpia, Asta Minor, Greece, Iraty, AND oF THE CELTIC AND 
GERMAN PEOPLES. 

Phenicia.—We have already seen that the Phenicians are a 
Horite stock, not in the line of Shobal but of Ezer, the father of 
Akan. In him we must find the Isiris of Sanchoniatho, called by 
him erroneously the brother of Chna, who was the first to be named 
a Pheenician. Now Chna I make Akan, and not, as the semi-Hebrew 


later Phenicians said, Canaan. Akan becomes Chna by the proper 


pronunciation of the initial ayin, for which, as in the Arabic, I have 
always vindicated a sound approaching that of g, the correctness of 
which appears in the Septuagint very frequently rendering ayin by 
gamma, Gakan would be more like the true form of the name of 
the son of Ezer than Akan or Jaakan. This form gives us the swan 
of Canaan, one of its insignia, being identical with the Latin eygnus, 
Greek Adxos. Let the unshemitic vowels be removed, and we have 
at once, with slight reduplication, the Chnas, given as the ancestor cf 
the Pheenicians ; and this Chnas or Akan we find coming from the 
shore of the Red Sea, according to the ancient tradition of the origin 
of the builders of Tyre and Sidon. He is their first king, Agenor 
or Akan the Horite. I reserve much that I have to say under this 
head for a future paper on the Phoenicians. Thabion, the Phcenician 
teacher, who led people astray, may have had the same name, if he 
be not the same person as Zibeon, the next to Shobal among the sons 
of Seir.” Shobal seems to be lost in the Pheenician story, unless 
Asbolus, who is obscurely mentioned as the same with Coum, or 
Achumai or Khem, the son of Belus and nephew of Canaan, father 
of the Phoenicians, and Mestraim father of the Egyptians, be he.” 
But the Cronus or Time which represents him, or that he represents 
in the Egyptian mythology as Seb, in Sanchoniatho is applied to his 
son, ilus or Alvan, the brother of Onam or Dagon, the husband of 
Rhea (a word which is simply the Reaiah, Roeh or Ra, by which the 
eldest of the Shobalians is known), and the father of Jehid or Jeoud. 
Sanchoniatho plainly says that he went into Egypt, but did not 
reign there, his kingdom being in Palestine. The story of Sanchon- 
iatho is a venerable record of primeval history, somewhat obscure and 
corrupted, yet of inestimable value. 





* Sanchoniatho’s Phen. Hist. 93, 343 seq. Cumberland with a totally different end in view 
finds that Thabion is a Greek form of an older Zabion, 
* Sanchoniatho’s Phoen. Hist., 115, 


6 
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Chaldea.—The Tlus of Sanchoniatho and the Il or Ra of Babylonia 
are generally allowed to be the same.”* In the ancient Belus of that 
early empire, not that he really ruled in what js known as Babylonia, 
but his descendants, we have Alvan as I] with the Coptic article in a 


softened form prefixed, forming, as I have elsewhere shown, the word 
, 


Baal, which is simply 3? with an initial 5. As for Ninus, he is, 
doubtless, a nunnated Onam, and the same as Anu, Oannes or Dagon, 
the Onnos, whose descendants were driven from Egypt into Babylonia. 
This is, indeed, the derivation given in all ancient records of Oannes 
and his family.” The god of Assyria is Asshur, and in him we have: 
Tam persuaded, a reminiscence of the Egyptian Usecheres or Ashchur, 
his son Achashtari or Sesostris being the Chaldean Xisuthrus, as I 
hope yet to have an opportunity of proving at length.” 
Arabia.—One of the regions in which most naturally we should 
be inclined to look for traces of the Horites, is Arabia. In the 
mythology and early history of that country we accordingly find 
them. An old god known to the Greeks is Dusares, otherwise Dhu- 
Sair.” The word Dhu signifies Lord, and Sair gives us the Bible 
name Seir, Connected with him is Hobal, a god whose worship was 
brought from the region of Syria Sobal, and who is the same as Aud, 
being the Cronus or Seb of the Arabians.“ The people of Aud or 
Hobal are the original inhabitants of Irem, in which we find Jearim, 
the Kirjath or villages of which Shobal and his family inhabited.“ 
Intimately allied to Aud or Hobal, as his sons and descendants, are 
Il or Dhucalyan, Monat, Shedad, Yaguth, Lokman and Lud. In I], 
Calyan and Dhucalyan, we find Alian, the power of the initial ayin 
appearing in the second, and the princely Dhu preceding it in the 
third. Monat, though a name generally applied to a goddess, as in 


=* The Greek form Illinos given by Damascius, and with which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Bk. i., Essay 10, 2, (111) ), connects the Babylonian Ll-enu, is 
more like Alvan or Alian. Guigniaut says Helon or El is the oriental Cronus. (Religions de 
Vantiquité, ti. 897.) 

# Cory’s Ancient Fragments, 22, 31 

“ The Rev. W. B. Galloway (Egypt's Record, 157) identifies Xisuthrus and Sesostris. Whiston 
in Josephus (Ant. i. 2, 9) also identifies Seth and Sesotris. Seth, Sheth or Ashtar, the deity of 
the Egyptian Shepherds, is the same. So is the Persian Tashter and the Indian Tvashtar or 
Satyavrata. The stories connected with all these names recall an ancient deluge, and a warfare 
with a Horite line. The children of Sheth (Numvers xxiv. 17), connected in Balaam's prophecy 
with Moab, are of this ancestry. 

*@ Guigniant, iii. 919. 

# Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse. Guigniaut ii 874. Lenormant and Chevalier, ii 351. 

* Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse. 
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the case of Neith, gives us Manahath. Shedad is Dagon or Onam. 
Close to On, or perhaps the same place, is Fostat, which is simply a 
form of Shedad with the Coptic article prefixed, and meaning, like 
On, the strong city. Again, Dagon is the divinity of Ashdod in 
Philistia, which is of the same root as Shedad. Shedad plainly is a 
translation and not a corruption of the word Onam. For the con- 
nection of Shedad and Alvan I quote the authority of Hyde, who 
says that Shedad, the son of Aud, sent Dahak the Arab, the son of 
his brother Ulvanus, against Djemschid.“ The historical statement 
is false, inasmuch as Djemschid was the son of this Dahak, if, as is 
most likely, he be Jachath son of Alvan, but the connection of Alvan 
and Onam as Shedad in the son of the former, is valuable. The 
Pheenician history of Sanchoniatho mentions a Sadid as a son of Tus. 
Another representative of this family is Yaguth, who is Jachath, 
and he very properly is the supreme divinity of the Dhukailite 
Arabs,“ the sons of Dhu-Calyan. Of the Adite line descended from 
Hobal, a prominent member is Lokman. He is Lubad or Gypt, the 
vulture man, and presents to us Achumai, Ahom or Achwmenes, 
with the prefix somewhat disguised of the Arabic article Al. The 
head of the Achwmenian Persians was said to have been nursed by 
an eagle or vulture, and Lokman is simply Al Achewmenes. Lubad 
is a form like Al Gypt, without the strong power of the cheth, rising 
from Ahumai rather than Achumai. He and his followers are 
reported to have been transformed into monkeys, the reverse of Mr. 
Darwin's hypothesis, and a tradition that we shall yet meet with in 
other lands.“ To the above may be added Lud, the Arab, whose 
descendant Askelos founded the city of Ascalon, and who is 
undoubtedly the Lahad that gave to some of the Egyptians the 
name of Lud. He also is an Adite of Hobal. Among the kings of 
Egypt, whom the Arabs claim, are Kabus and his brother Al Walid. 
These may be Achumai and Lahad, the first in the form which we 
find in Cheops. Saba or Abd Shems (the servant of the sun), a very 
old Arabian king, I think may be Shobal, and his son Cahlan, Alvan, 





® Hyde, Religio Vet. Pers. 183. 

# Banier, La Mythologie et les Fables expliquees par l'histoire, i. 528 seq. Kail or Cayl isa 
title of authority similar to Dhu, and is doubtless a form of (al or) Il, giving the full force of 
the initial ayin. The people of Khaulan who worship I] take their name from Alvan. The 
solar deity Dhu Kolosa is the lord of Elusa or Khulasa, the highest in heaven (Coelum) or 
Elysium. Eleusis is the same word. 

© Sale’s Koran, Preliminary Discourse. Lenormant aud Chevalier, ii. 299. 
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especially as in Shobal we have the head of a pre-eminently solar 


line. A better acquaintance with the older Arabian historians would 
enable me to speak more decidedly upon this point. 

Connected with the Arabian are the Talmudical legends. Some 
of these treat of Kabil, the head of the Deevs or demons. Kabil, as 
we shall yet see, is Shobal, associated in other mythologies with 
these same Deevs. The great enemy of the Deevs is Seth, not the 
son of Adam, but the Egyptian Sheth or Ashtar, whom we have 
already found at enmity with the Horite family.“ The Chemosh of 
Moab is in all probability the Khem of Egypt and Cama of India, 
Achumai the son of Jachath.® 

Persia.— Persia is the great Aryan land, an early name of which 
was Haroiou, the same word as Haroeh.” Its ancient history tells 
us that the first king who ruled in the earth after the great flood or 
destruction was Gil-shah or Kaiomers. He was called Abul-Muluk, 


‘t~ This Gil or Gil-shah furnishes us with the 


or the father of kings. 
name I] or Alvan, the full power of the initial ayin appearing in it ; 
and he is the Abimelech who ruled in Gerar immediately after the 
destruction of the Cities of the Plain."* Connected with him is 
Menoutchehr, the Egyptian Menes or Manahath the Horite, whose 
name on the monuments is Month-Hor. His son Nawder is a 
Neith-ra, and perhaps the Naatcr of the tablets. The Persian 
goddess Nahid is Neith or Nahath. We have already found that 
Djemschid or Achwmenes of the line of Gil-shah is Achumai. I 
have strong reasons, however, for making him the same as Kai Kobad, 
supposed to be a later Persian king, as I will yet show when treating 
of the Greek connections.” In Kai Kobad we have the Copt or 
Egyptus already identified with Achumai. Lohurasp or Aurvadagpa 





# Rating Gould's Legends of Old Testament Characters, 6/ 

# Sir Gardoer Wilkinson, A Popular Account of the Aneient Egyptians, i. 286, 

® Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Bk. i. Essay xi. 8. 14 

& Russell's Connection of Sacred and Profane History, ii. 28. London: Tegg. 

6i* Gilshah or Abimelech is probably ‘he Abimelech of Abraham, who ruled in Gerar, his 
town, called after himself, being the Elusa of Ptolemy and others, now called by the Arabs 
El-Khalasa, thus shewing the power of the ayin. It }is worthy of note that, although the 
name Elusa is not mentioned in the Bible, the Arabic version in Genesis xx. 1, 2, for Gerar 
reads E)-Khulus, ‘‘as if referring it to Elusa.” Robinson's Biblical Researches, i. 202. This 
is plainly the original of the Greek Eleusis, as well as of Elysium and Coelum, the Rarian 
plain near it being the region of Aroer, not far from Elusa. The first monarchy after the 
destruction of the Cities of the Plain was that of Gerar. The extensive and exceediagly 
ancient ruins in the neighbourhood of Elusa point to a far distant and high civilization. 

% Vide Shah Nameh for this and other particulars in Persian History. 
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is plainly a later Horus, who appears on the Egyptian monuments as 
a successor of Achumai. As for Feridun, he belongs to a different 
line, his ancestor Shah-Giliv being a Bible Caleb, the form of the 
Persian connecting with A®sculapius, and the Aiskulabita of the 
Book of Nabathean Agriculture. 

India.—I am not by any means the first to connect Seb and Siva. 
Siva marries Iswara, and of him are Haru, Hari, and the seven 
mothers of the earth, the Harits. He is the great Deev like Kabil, 
and the seven Harits carry him. He is the sun, and also, like Seb 
and Hobal, Cronus, although this title is often given to his son Cala 
or Caliya, who is I], [lus or Alvan, with the full power of the initial 
ayin, and corresponds to the Persian Gilshah. The haunt of Siva 
and Caliya is Cailasa, which is Elusa or Khulasa in the Geraritic 
region of Palestine, over which Abimelech ruled. Vaivaswat, the 
son of Caliya, is not very like Jachath ; nevertheless, [ am persuaded 
that it is the same word, the Vivaghat of the Persian being identical, 
and merely requiring the prefix of the Coptic article with redupli- 
cation to complete it. Vaivaswat is still the sun, and is the father 
of Yama, whom numberless writers have identified with the Egyptian 
Ahom and the Persian Achwmenes.” Yama’'s domain is the south 
and dark region. Gopt is one of his attendants, or rather he, as 
Gopt, is an attendant of Siva. Siva himself is called Gopati, which 
is Coptus and A2gyptus. Siva’s son is Cartikeya, but Pococke has 
found him in Kerkestes, son of A2gyptus. A daughter of this line 
is Umes, in whom is represented the female name Almes, so common 


in Upper Egyptian records. She is Durga, but Durga is Zirah the 


hornet, for its second letter is ayin, hence Zirga. In the olic 
Greek the change of z to d is exceedingly common, A better con- 
nection still for the Zorathites of Shobal’s line is found in the full 
name of an early Indian monarch, who appears in the Ramayana, 
Dasaratha, king of Oude, or of the Aud people. Zorathi and 
Dasaratha are the same, although I do not think that any Pharaoh 
bore this generic title. Lakshman and Rama are his sons, the 
former giving the Arab Lokman, and connecting with the monkey 
race that built the bridge of stones by which Rama passed to Ceylon 
from the mainland, just as Lokman is one of the monkey Adites. 
Rama at once recalls the Rameses who descended from Achumai. 





* Guigniaut, ii. 116. Cama or Cupid the same as Khem ; i. 297. 
+ India in Greece, 89. 
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Rama is himself an incarnation of Siva ; and a later Parasurama, or 
Rama with the axe, is the Greek Perseus. The enemy of Siva or 
Mahadeva, the great Deev, is Mahiasura, the great Asura, in whom 
appears Asheur or Usecheres, the father of Ashtari, Ashtar or Sheth. 
Another Indian story furnishes, in a somewhat disguised form, the 
names of several members of the Shobalian family. Shobal himself 
is Kapila, a form like the Talmudical Kabil. Kalyana and Roja, 
descended from him, are Alvan or Reaiali, and Mandhatu is plainly 
Manahath, while the unfortunate and wicked Chetiya represents the 
unhappy and cruel Jachath.” Menu, Manu Swayambhu, the fertile 
cow Sabala, and many other mythological characters, belong to the 
same Horite story. Different tribes have preserved the same narra- 
tive in different forms, both as regards fact and the orthography of 
proper names. 

Asia Minor.—I have already claimed for the famous city of Tlium 
a connection with Ilus or Alvan, a connection favoured by Bishop 
Cumberland.* The Atys of Phrygia gives us, in his mournful story, 
a version of the history of Jahath or Jachath, called Ati upon the 
Egyptian monuments. He is a solar divinity like Jahath, is born 
of the stones cast behind them by Deucalion and Pyrrha (Dhu 
Calyan** and Phre, a Ra or Rhea, with the prefix of the Coptic 
article), and is the first of the Galli, or priests of the Sun, a word 
which is simply a plural of the Gil form of Alvan’s name. He is 
called Papas, and a striking coincidence appears in the fact that the 
Egyptian king is termed Ati or Pepi.” The Cappadocians, often 
thought to be the Caphtorim, are truly a family of Copts.* They 
were an unmixed people, fond of independence, and distinguished 
from others as the White Syrians. It is in Lydia, however, that we 
look for the Horite family. This country had intimate relations 
with Assyria and Palestine it is generally conceded,” but I can 





% Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, 134. 

% sanchoniatho's Phen. Hist., 473. 

8* The value of the k in Deukalion is at once known by the fact that the Irish Declan, who 
Tepreseuts him, becomes the Welsh Dylan. The ayin of Alvan thus appears. Davies’ British 
Druids, 104. 

& On this all Egyptologists are agreed. 

& Vide Gesenii Thesaurum. 

& Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, Art. Lydia. In my article on “‘The Coptic Element in 
Languages of the Indo-European Family,” (Canadian Jowrnal, Dec., 1872, p. 408), I have 
shewn decided Arabian connections in the change of Aciamus and Atys to Alcimus (Lokman) 
and Alyattes, and in the presence of Sadyattes or Shedad im the Lydian dynasties. 
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prove a still more intimate connection with Egypt. A Lydian name 
of hoar antiquity is Sipylus or Shobal. The oldest king, however, 
whose name is recorded is Manes, who seems to reappear as the 
Macon of Phrygia in the story of Atys. Manes is Menes and 
Manahath. His son is variously called Atys or Cotys. This is a 
mistake very likely to be made, Atys or Cotys being the nephew of 
Manahath, but ruling in Egypt as he did, while Alvan remained in 
Palestine. Atys or Cotys is Jachath. The sons of Atys are Lydus 
and Torybus. The former is Lahad. The latter is a word obscurely 
connecting with Achumai as the head of the Zorathites. We have 
@ better name for him in the Aciamus, under whom Ascalus built 
Ascalon according to Lydian tradition.” Now Ascalus in the Arab 
story is a man of Ludim of Ad, and Lud is Lahad, the brother of 
Achumai. The relations of Moab and the line of Shobal we have 
already seen to be intimate, as Syria Sobal forms part of Moab, the 
image of the god Hobal came from that region, and Khem or 
Achumai is Chemosh, the Moabite god. But Mopsus, who is 
Moab, and Sipylus, who is Shobal, are represented as drowning 
Ichthys, the son of Atargatis, in a lake near Ascalon.” In Attis, 


Sabus and Minotaurus, so closely joined by Guigniaut, we find the 
three names Shobal, Manahath and Jahath." Although not in Asia 
Minor, I may mention in this place the solar line of Colchis, inelud- 
ing two forms of Jachath or the Egyptian Ati and Hekt. These 
are Avcetes and Hecate. The temple of Jupiter Actwus at Lolcos 
also commemorates Jachath. 


Greece.—Among the islands, Crete is worthy of attention. There 
Minos is said to have ruled, and in him we see Menes and Manahath. 
The labyrinth agreeing with that of Mendes,” and the Minotaur, 
which is Mouth-Hor or the Persian Menoutchehr, confirm the 
identification. The Egyptian origin of Rhadamantus, the presence 
of Cherethites or Creti in the south of Palestine, and a town 
Minois near Gaza, are more than sufficient evidence of the trans- 
mission of the old Egyptian history to the island of the Mediter- 
ranean.” The names of Deucalion (Dhu Calyan) and Androgeus 
( Nawder or Naater) in the Cretan genealogies are also worthy of note. 





® Xanthus ap. Creuzeri Fragmenta. 

% Guigniant, ii. 944. 

8 Died Sic. i. 61,66. Strab. xvii. 1, 42. 
#8 Vide Hitzig, die Philistaer. 
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Of scarcely less importance than the history of Crete is that of 
Rhodes.“ Its line is one of Heliads, a solar line. The sons of 
Helius, who is lus or Alvan, fled on account of a deluge, which 
reminds us of that of Gilshah, to other lands. Among them, Actis 
went to On or Heliopolis in Egypt, and taught the Egyptians 
astrology. Who can fail to recognise Jachath! Another is Ochime, 
whose name preserves more purely than any other the original form 
Achumai. His daughter Cydippe married Cercaphus, another 
Heliad, whom I have not yet been able to identify. From this 
union sprang Lindus, Jalyssus and Camirus, the equivalents of 
which I have not found. But in Cereaphus I recognise a head of 
the Cercopes, who infested Lydia in the time of Omphale, and whom 
Hercules changed into apes. Thus we have three traditions—the 
Arab, the Indian, and the Lydian forming about Achumai as a 
eentre. The narrative of Diodorus Siculus takes some of the 
Heliades to Tabor in Palestine, although to him it is the Rhodian 
Atabyris. Ritter holds that Tabor is the original of the Rhodian 


name.” Some distance to the north of this mountain and westward 
on the sea-coast is Ecdippa, commemorating the name of Ochime’s 
daughter, and close beside Ecdippa is Ummah, a memorial of himself. 
Cercaphus may survive in an Acrabbi (or Gecrabbi giving the force 
of the ayin) lying near Carmel, which at least one writer has iden 
tified with Camirus. 

In Beeotia we meet with Actwon, the brother of a Hecate, who was 
torn to pieces by his dogs, just as Jachath or Achthoes was killed by 
his own guards, who should have defended him. His story is made 
a parallel to that of Atys, son of Croesus, accidentally slain by his 
attendant.“ In the same country, of which Thebes, a reminiscence 
of an Egyptian Thebes, was the capital, Sipylus (Shobal) and 


Minytus (Manahath) are numbered among the sons of Amphion and 


Niobe.“ Amphion is the son of Epopeus (Apophis) and Antiope 
(Neith-pe), while Antiope is the daughter of Nycteus (Ma-Nachath). 
A form resembling Nycteus, in the absence of the initial M, is 
Antus, whom Hercules slew in Egypt. Actus, the ancient king 
of Attica, preceding Cecrops, probably Cercaphus, is Jachath or 
Achthoes, whose dominions, after the capture of On, would extend 


Died. Sic. v. 55, seq. 

® Die Vorhalle Europaischer Vilkergeschichten 339, seq. 
Died. Sic. iv 81, seq. 

* Apollodori, iii. 5, 6. 
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to Djebel Attaka. Echetus, the cruel king of Epirus, may be a 
memory of the same date, and the very word Hehthos, an enemy, a 
generalization of the character of one whose early death cannot atone 
for his wickedness.” 

It is, however, in the great family of the Dorians that we must 
find the ancestors of the Caphtorim and Zorathites. Their history 
begins with a deluge, the third which has come under our notice. 
This deluge I have good authority for placing on the borders of 
Egypt.“* It is that of Deucalion. 1 have already anticipated, by 
taking it for granted, that Deucalion is the Arab Dhu-calyan, He 
is Alvan, the Deev. A like name from a place in the same Pales- 
tinian region, the town of Nyssa, south of Gaza, is Dionysius, a 
Dhu-Nyssa. As Gilshab, we have found Deucalion ruling at Elusa, 
not far from the town which Diodorus connects with the Bacchic 
god.” Him, however, for the present we must dismiss. The wife of 
Deucalion is Pyrrha, the Rhea of Ilus, and a female Egyptian Phrah. 
The son of Deucalion is Hellen. Here we find the Dorian annalists 
guilty of multiplication like Manetho and his Egyptian predecessors, 
for Hellen and Deu-calion are one, the former replacing by a simple 
aspirate the hard initial sound of the latter, made necessary by the 
prefix Deu. Hellen is Alian, and the original Hellenes are the 
Alonim, a truly royal name. Of the sons of Hellen, we must dismiss 
Zolus. I know nothing certainly concerning him. Dorus and 
Xuthus remain. The former appears too early. The latter is 
Jachath. Dorus is another name for Achumai, answering in a mea- 
sure to the Torybus, who is brother of Lydus. The Zorathites, in 
the form Zorah, furnish the Dorian name by the A®olic change of z 
tod. Of Apollo and Phthia, a purely Egyptian name, answering to 
Phthah, while Apollo is any solar personage, came Dorus and 
Laodocus, and these are the solar Achumai, the Zorathite, and 
Lahad, his brother. These answer to Lydus and Torybus of Atys or 
Cotys. The daughter of Dorus is Xanthippe, but the daughter of 


| have not given authorities for} this Homeric and similar names with thelr connected 


legends, as they are aceressible in any good classical dictionary, and a useless list of references 
would unnecessarily swell the size of the paper. 

* Hieronymi, Chronicon Eusebii. It is true that the deluge of Ogyges (Agag) is named 
instead of that of Deucalion, but it is plain that they are one, for Ogyges is the founder of 
Eleusis, which is Elusa in Gerar. Africanus, in the third Book of his Chronicle, quoted by 
Syneellus, seems to speak of Ogyges and Actaeus as if one person. Now, Actacus is Jachath, 
son of Alvan or Deucalion, 

® Diod Sic. iv. 2. 
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the Persian Kai Kobad, who is also Achumai, is Sendabeh, and the 
daughter of Ochime is Cydippe. It is utterly impossible that this 
can be mere coincidence. A son of Dorus is Teutamas, and Toth- 
mosis is a successor of Ahmes or Achumai. The mythic ancestors of 
the Dorians is gimius, and in him we again find Achumai appear- 
ing. Dymas, the son of Agimius, is but a shortened form of 
Teutamas of Dorus, and Tothmosis of Ahmes. Herodotus rightly 
brings the Dorians from Egypt. Mazocchi correctly traces them to 
Dor and Endor and similar towns south of Carmel.” Their cities 
are the same as those of the Heliads of Rhodes, for Helius is Hellen, 
Actis Xuthus, and Ochime gimius or Dorus. Epidaurus is a later 
form of Caphtor. I have said that I know nothing of the A®olians. 
Their story connects intimately with that of the Dorians, and it 
may be that olus is also Alvan. Sisyphus is certainly his brother 
Shepho, CEbalus is Ebal, and (Enomaus Onam. Time will not per- 
mit me to show the extent of my researches in connection with them. 

Illyria may here engage our attention, as lying between Greece 
and Italy. I should never have been induced, had not other 
evidence ied me to it, to divide this word into the two constituents 
Il and Re, although this combination is justified by the Chaldean 
equivalent of Alvan, Alorus. The Eneti, or descendants of Anah, 
we have already seen to be an Illyrian people. In Illyria were also 
found Oreite (Horites), and Dassarite (Zorathites), a name which 
at once calls to remembrance the Indian Dasaratha. The modern, as 
well as the ancient, Albanians are the people of Alvan, and their 
other name Skipetar, as well as their town Epidaurus, represent their 
old home in Kebt-Hor and their Bible name Caphtorim. A glance 
at Illyrian geography will furnish abundant evidence of the Horite 
ancestry of the brave Albanians. 


Italy.—Hyde has already, in the Arabic Sambula, provided a com- 
mon ground on which Sybil and Spica, the Hebrew Shobal and the 
Egyptian Sebek, may meet. The Sabine god Sabus, and the whole 
Sabellian family unite in this connection. The Rhodian Helius 
becomes the Latin Sol, and the Hebrew Alvan the Latin Silvanus, 
by the same rule. Silvanus, the enemy of children, is the cruel Ilus 


% Vide note 87. Dora was probably the most southern of the Pheeniciau towns. Its inhabi- 
tants were never subdued. Stephanus of Byzantium calls its founder Dorus, son of Neptune. 
—Swmith's Dictionary of the Bible 

"1 Berosus, Cory’s Ancient Fragments. Galloway, E. R., 162. 
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or Cronus, who is represented as sacrificing his son. The Silenes, 
named after him, are a monkey race, once more reproducing the 
Arab, Indian and Lydian stories. Rhea Silvia or Ilia is the old Rhea, 
wife of Ilus, the Pyrrha that married Deucalion, and that bears both 
the names of the eldest son of Shobal. The Etruscan Mantus is 
Manahath. Apolio and Apulia represent Ebal. Coelus and 
Elysium are the abode of Shobal, the great Deev, and his son Alvan, 
or Gilshah, or Caliya, in Elusa or Khulasa, the Cailasa of the Hin- 
doos. Of Coclus and Hecate, a strange combination, seeing that 
they are the names of father and son, Janus is said to be the 
offspring. But Janus, the fish-god, is Oannes or Onam, a prominent 
member of the Horite family. The line of Alba, the white city, is 
peculiarly Horite. In it we find Latinus, who is Lotan.. Alba 
Sylvius is Alvan himself, twice named over. His son Atys is Jahath, 
and, strange to say, is also called Capetus, while his son is Capys, 
thus twice reproducing the AXgyptus, Kobad or Cheops, whom we 
have found to be Achumai. Thus plainly did the old story of a far 
off and bygone civilization live in the memories of those who claimed 
as their ancestors the children of Seir, the Horite.™ 

Germans and Celts.—The German and Scandinavian mythologies 
have few points of connection with the Horites. Their gods and 
heroes belong principally to two other families, those of Etam and 


Ashchur. The red Shethites are among the ancestors of these 


peoples. Still Ra or Il survives in the god Frey with his wife 


—_—— ——__— — - _——— _— —_—- 


72 The following table presents the names, which, generally in genealogical order, recall the 
principal family of the line of Shobal ; 
Horite. Shobal Alvan, Alian. Jachath. Achumai 
Roch, Reai ah. 
Egyptian. Seb Ra. Achthoes, Ahom, Kames. 
Ati or Pepi. Cheops, Agyptus. 
Phenician. Elioun, Tus. Jehid ?Coum 
Arabian. Hobal. Il, Ulvanus. Yaguth. Lokman. 
Dhucalyan. Kabus. 
Persian. Gil-shah. ?Zohak Achamenes. 
Kai Kobad. 
Indian. Kapila. Cala, Kalyana. Vaivaswat. Yama 
Biva Roja Chetiya, Gopati. 
Lydian. Bipylas. -_- Atys or Cotys. Aciamus. 
Papas. Alcimus. 
Rhodian. -- Helius. Actis. Ochime, 
Dorian. -- Hellen Xuthus. Agimius. 
Deucalion. 
Alban. Alba Sylvius. Atys or Capys. 
Capetus 
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Freya, the Egyptian Phre, and as I] in the annual feast which was 
held in his honour, called Yule.” Ondurdis also is the Egyptian 
Onderah or Denderah, which takes its name from the god and first 
ruler of Heliopolis. The Celtic divinity, Ogmius, with his Mercury 
and Hereules associations, has been frequently identified with Ahom, 
and is Achumai. The Irish Ogomuin, son of Thoi, must be the 
same, Thoi being a form of Jahath, an Achthoes without the first 
syllable. He seems to be represented by the British Beli, who is 
ealled erroneously son of Manhogan (Manachath), and correctly the 
father of Liud (Lahad). Beli may be the name of Alvan hinself, 
given to Jachath when accurate history perished, and a tendency 
arose to reduce the solar divinities to unity. 

The Ethiopian deity Assabinus, and its earliest monarch Arwe, 


may be Eshban and Haroeh. Manachath may appear not only in 


the Chinese Ming-ti but also in the Peruvian Manco-Guina-Capac 
} 


and the Algonquin Manitou. It would be strange if the ancient 
people of China and the tribes of this continent could be shown to 
have dwelt within the influence of a Horite civilization. The unity 
and recent origin of the human race would be at once established 
could this be done, as I doubt not it will be before long. In the 
meantime, the various traditions of civilized pooples have carried us 
back to the days of Abraham and to the lands in which he sojourned 

Palestine, Egypt, and the region lying between ; and pointed these 
out as the time and the placo when and where man, a second time 
beginning to fill the earth, laid the foundations of his present pros 
perity. The facts I have given, through the connections established 
between the Scripture narrative and tradition, are a besom to sweep 
into the waste-basket of literature the utterly unfounded hypotheses 
of Bunsen and others, which throw the commencement of Eyptian 
history thousands of years into the past. They abolish, I trust for 
ever, that absurd class of interpreters of mythology, who make 
Euhemerus a continual object of scorn, and pleasingly imagine a 
world sitting down in its various divisions to weave out of its own 
brain a complex and unintelligible solar allegory. They say to the 
ethnologist, the student of language, the comparative geographer, the 
groper towards a science of religions, the historian, as they point to 
the eastern life of nearly four thousand years ago—there is the long- 
forgotten field in which your studies must begin if they are to be 


7 Mallet'’s Northern Antiquities. Bohn ; 110. 
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successful. And, more important than all, they tell the Gentile of a 
Divine hand, not simply leading him as well as the Jew through the 
early period of the world’s history, but placing on record, briefly as 


becomes the littleness of things human in view of the Divine, yet 
comprehensively, the roll of his forgotten ancestry. Spite of all 
questions regarding the books of Chronicles, the Bible still proves 
itself the true and faithful Word, the great standard of historic fact 
as well as of spiritual truth and life. I am fully conscious of the 
importance of the revolution which the acceptance of the truths set 
forth in this paper will cause in the world of historical science, Of 
this, however, I am also sure— 


“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
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NOTES ON STATICS. 
BY JAMES LOUDON, MA, 
MATHSMATICAL TUTOR AND DEAN IN UNIVERSITY COLLEOK, TORONTO 

The following notes are in continuation of what was published in 
the Canadian Journal for February, 1872. All these proofs were 
devised by the writer during the year 1868, but were not communi- 
cated to the Canadian Institute until November, 1870. 

7. On transferring the origin from 0 to a point O' at a distance r 
on OA, we will have there 2, G, and Hr sin @, the axis of the latter 
being parallel to OJ), perpendicular to the plane ROA. The axis of 
the resultant couple G@’ at 0’ is therefore in a plane parallel to DOC, 
and the plane of G’ must therefore meet the plane of G along a line 
parallel to OB. 

8. If OC be perpendicular to DOA, the plane of ” will intersect 
ROA along OA, in which case the reciprocal lines will coincide or be 
parallel. 

9. To find the moment centre of a plane passing through a given 
line. Let the plane be the plane of the paper, OA the given line, 
R, G, the force and cx uple at O: a the angle which the axis of G 
makes with the given plane; OF in the given plane perpendicular to 
the axis of G; OD perpendicular to ROF ; y the angle RUF ; é the 
angle between OD and the given plane. 

Then on transferring to O' at a distance r in UF, we have there R, 
G, and Fr sin y, the axis of the latter being parallel to the plane 
GOD. Therefore the axis of G’, the Resultant of G and Jr sin 7, 
will be perpendicular to the given plane if 

G cos a = Kr sin y cos é, 
G cosa 
—T R sin Y cos 2° 
which determines the position of 0’, the moment-centre of the given 
plane. 


. ‘ > ‘ ~ 4 
10. The angle between OA and its reciprocal is plainly 9 — ¢. 


The lines are therefore perpendicular to each other when ¢ = 0, 
which requires OA to be coincident with OC, and therefore 


cos § = cos @ cos a, 
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Tn this case, oalling the forces F, and F,,, we have 
F, == R cos 6, F, == Rein 6, 
_ 2G cos 8 
P = R sin 20° 
G cos 3 


Now p is least when sin 20 is greatest, ™ 
‘ 


being constant, 


: r, ; 
that is, when 6 = yin which case, 


R 
V2’ 
2G cos B 


and p = — 


11. Let F, and F, denote generally the forces which act along the 
reciprocal lines ; then the volume of the tetrahedron of which these 


lines are opposite edges 
= tF, F, pain ( “ v) 


Reos(@—wy) Reine GC cos @ 


ae ioe < Ee Zé ——, cosy 
cos p cosy’ Kain é@ ’ 


cos (@ — v) cos @ 


4 RO — 
= 4 RG cos B 

2 cos B cos ¢ 

since cos (8 — wv) = ese y 


And | RG cos £ is constant. Wherefore, &. 


12. To find the relative positions of the reciprocal lines and the 
central axis. 

Let LM, L'N be the projections of the reciprocal of OA and the 
central axis on the plane ROA (figure of § 4); OM, ON the respec- 
tive perpendiculars on these from 0. 


OM ssin a G cosy sina Gsina 


coy coop n 0 cos 


shee Chee R sin 0 cos vy = Rein @ 
a ON p sin X G sin 8 sin GO sina 
sin@ ~ sind ~ R sin 0 RK sin 0’ 


where p is the distance of the central axis from 0, and / the angle 


between the planes ROG, ROA. 
The projections of the central axis and the reciprocal of OA pass, 
therefore, through the same point Z at a distance from O equal to 
G sina 


R sin 0 
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13. If p’ denote the perpendicular distance between OA and the 
central axis, we have 
G cos @ 
Rsin 0" 
,  @sin B cosr G cos 8 cot 6 
P is bg R 


p= 


; G cos 8 ae 
Therefore (p — p’) tan @ = - r “, which is constant. 


14. To reduce the Resultant force 2, and the Resultant couple X, 
the origin being on the central axis, to two forces one of which 


shall act along a given line. 


Let the given line be in the plane of the paper at a distance p, 
from and makiug an angle @, with the central axis which may be 
supposed parallel to the plane of the paper. 

Q 


, respectively, from 
G } 


. - R—-Q 
the central axis ; and let the forces of A be each equal to —F K at 
1 


Resolve 2 into Q, R—-Q, at distances p, , rs 


, R an : 
a distance . : apart. Then taking one of the forces of the couple 


to act with Q, and the other with R—Q, we have 
R—Q 
Py R 
R—Q 
Fi = (R-O'+ (3 KY, 
R-@ 


pk RK’ 


F — @ + ( r or. 


where @, is the angle which F, makes with the central axis. From 
these we find 

f. «<.t.. 

K+ p, & tan @, 
R tan @, 

K+ p, R tan 6, 
K+ p, Ran 0 
Pp, R—K tan 8, 
since ¥’, the angle between F, and F,, is equal to 6, + 4. 


F,= 


(K, + p, B)4, 





tan y/ = 
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15. The formulas of §13 follow immediately from those of the 
preceding section, as does also the property proved in §11. Thus six 
times the volume of the tetrahedron 

Fi Fy (m + po) sin’ 
= F, Fy (rv + pr) (sin 0, cos @, + cos sin 6, ) 
ann + mrt ets o. 4 
= (p, + p,) (2-2 +985 
== KR, 

. R—Q . 
where S = 
p Rk 

16. The principle of Virtual Velocities. 

Lemma. The most general displacement of a body can be eflected 
by supposing it to move along and around a certain straight line. 

Suppose that a body is at rest under the action of the forces 
P,, Py, Py, .... P, at the points A,, A,,.... A,, and that the forces 
make angles 0,, @,, @,,.... 4, with the above line; then the sum of 
their components parallel to this line vanishes, as does also the sum 
of their moments around it. 


(i). Let the displacement be along the line through the distance 
A, B, = A, B, us dr ; then 
z= (P cos 9) = 0, 
= (P ér cos 6) 
or & (Pép) = 0 
where dp, is the projection of ér on the direction of P,, &e. 

(ii). Let the displacement be around the line through the angle da, 
so that 7, now acts parallel to its former direction at C,, where 
B,C, = a, a, 6a, if a, denote the distance of B, from the central 
axis. Also let ¢, be the angle between a, and p,, the distance of the 
component J’, sin @, at B, from the central axis. Then 

= (Pp sin ¢) = 0, 
= (Pa cos ¢ sin 6) = 0, 


1 
— = (Pés cos ¢ sin 8) = 0, 
da 


= (P és cos ¢ sin 0) = 0, 
But cus ¢, sin 0, = cos ¢, if ¢, be the angle between B,C, and the 
direction of ?,; therefore 
= (P és cos Y) == 0, 
or = (P dp’) = 0....,...(2). 
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where 4p,’ is the projection of B,C, on the direction of P,. But if 
de, denote the projection of A,C, on the direction of P,, we have 
to = ép + dp’. 
Therefore from (1) and (2) we have 
zr (Pie) = 0, 
the general equation which expresses the principle. 

17. When there is a system of bodies at rest under the forces 
(Py, Py...) (Qu Gy ....), &e, and the mutual actions between 
the bodies, then supposing the whole system as such to receive the 
most general infinitesimal displacement, it follows that 

= (P ep) + 2(Q eg) + , 
in which equation the virtual moments of the mutual actions between 
the bodies have disappeared. 

18. If one body only of the system is displaced, then 

z(P ép) = 0 
in which equation the virtual moments of the various reactions of the 
other bodies on it will appear. 

19. If two bodies only be displaced around and along the same 
line, then 

= (P dp) + ¥(Q 2g) = 0, 
in which equation the virtual moments of the mutual actions of the 
two bodies only have disappeared. 

20. If all the bodies receive displacements around and along dif- 
ferent lines, the virtual moments of the mutual actions appear in each 
of the equations 

= (P cp) = 0, 2 (Q ég) = 0, de., 
and also in 


= (Pép) + 3(Q 2g) + «+... eo 





ON THE 
HABITS OF A SMALL SNAKE IN CAPTIVITY. 


BY B. J. CHAPMAN, Px.D, 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in University College, Toronte. 

Our knowledge of the anatomy of Reptiles, so far at least as 
regar Is living types, leaves probably little to be desired ; but a wide 
field of research is still open to our study of the ways of life and 
mental characteristics, so to say, of these creatures. The following 
notes, on the habits of a small snake in captivity, are offered as a slight 
contribution to this study. Captive animals live necessarily to some 
extent under abnormal conditions ; but this, although rendering our 
observation of their habits more or less incomplete, is not without 
certain advantages. It affords a test, for example, of the creature's 
powers of adaptation to change; and it serves to develop or reveal 
traits of character to which instinct can in no respect lay claim. 

The subject of my memoir was captured, I believe, on the grassy 
slope in the immediate vicinity of our University Buildings, but it 
came into my possession as follows :—On entering my lecture-room 
one afternoon in October 1871, I thought that the attention of the 
students was fixed in a somewhat remarkable manner on the table 
before me ; and this was soon explained bya rustling noise beneath some 
drawings lying loosely there, followed by the emergence from among 
these of a small snake—the little creature turning rapidly about, 
seemingly bewildered by its novel situation, and by the unrestrained 
burst of applause with which its appearance was greeted. Seeing 
that it belonged to a well-known harmless species, I covered it with 
a chemical beaker-glass that happened to be at hand, and so kept it 
imprisoned until the lecture was finished. I then put it into a small 
bottle with the intention of liberating it in the Park on my way 
home, but forgot to do so: in fact, it remained in its close quarters 
in the pocket of my coat until the next morning. The idea then 
occurred to me to keep it for a short time in order to observe its 
habits. I prepared a sufficiently roomy dwelling for it, by attaching 
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two wide-mouthed bottles together by a perforated cork : placing in 
one of the bottles a handful of damp grass, and a little water in the 
other—the two resting habitually on their sides. The little snake 
could thus travel at will from one to the other through the perforated 
cork. 

My captive belonged to the common Canadian species known 
familiarly as the “little brown snake,” originally regarded, and I 
think correctly so, as a variety of coluber ordinatus. This species 
has been referred, however, of late years, to Kuhl's genus Tropidonotus, 
under the name of 7. Dekayi. The genus Tropidonotus is made to 
include the colubers which habitually resort to the water, and which 
have two plates above the eye-orbit, in place of a single plate as in 
the colubers proper. The aquatic tendency in snakes, I imagine, is 
a very indefinite character, as there are probably few of these crea- 
tures that do not take to the water more or less readily in pursuit of 
prey. I have frequently seen both our little “ grass snake,” Coluber 
vernalis, and the small “ ringed snake,” C. punctatus, swimming freely 
in streams and pools in the woods ; and some years ago, at the north- 
ern extremity of Lake Couchiching, I killed with a canoe-paddle a 
young rattlesnake that was swimming boldly nearly half a mile from 
the shore. The men at the Severn Mills to whom I shewed my 
booty, and who had several large snakes nailed to one of the doors of 
the mill, assured me that the rattlesnakes there commonly took to 
the water when pursued. Leaving, however, the question of generic 
identity, I may mention that the “ little brown snake ” is distinguished 
more especially by the following characters : The colour above is ash- 
brown, with a broad band of somewhat lighter tint running along the 
dorsal ridge, and a row of small dark flecks or spots upon the sides. 
On the ventral surface, the colour is very pale brown, and each large 
ventral plate bears a minute black dot upon the sides. The head is 
small, flattened horizontally, and protected above by ten plates, three 


of which are almost black ; and a black band runs obliquely across 


each side of the head, and anotner passes transversely across the neck. 
The dorsal and lateral scales are strongly carinated. The ventral 
seales below the anal orifice form a double row, as in all the Colubers, 
and the tail tapers to a point.of extreme fineness. Fang teeth are 
altogether wanting. This species frequents the same haunts as the 
beautiful little grass snake, C. vernalis, and much resembles it in 
general form and size ; but the grass snake has smooth scales, and it 
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is of course at once distinguished by its delicate bluish-green colour. 
I have often seen the two crossing each other's paths without exhibit- 
ing any hostile propensities, although the grass snake is said to fight 
desperately at times with the ringed snake and other small species. 
My little captive appeared to accommodate itself to its prison very 


readily. It would lie coiled up and almost invisible among the grass, 


or hang suspended from some of the grassy stalks, during many con- 
secutive hours, and would then become for a time exceedingly active, 
twisting itself very rapidly through the stalks, and gliding backwards 
and forwards from one end of the bottle to the other. It very rarely 
left its grassy cover, however, and entered the empty bottle; but now 
and then it did so, When hanging motionless, and especially during 
pauses in its perambulations, it kept up a constant protrusion and 
withdrawal of its forked tongue. As a rule, the tongue was darted 
straight out, and was then drawn back with two or three rapid lateral 
vibrations, and this movement was sometimes maintained for hours 
together. The little creature never seemed to exhibit any fear, but it 
evidently tried to conceal itself at times among the grass ; and when I 
first had it, I thought occasionally that some one must have opened the 
bottle during my absence, and let the creature escape, as I frequently 
looked for it without detecting its presence for several minutes, so 
closely did its body resemble the half withered grass and stalks 
amongst which it had twisted itself. To some extent also, I am sure, 
there was a slight adaptation in colour to the objects in contact with 
different portions of its skin, more especially when the sun was 
shining strongly upon it. During the entire winter it never exhibited 
the slightest disposition to hybernate, although the bottle on several 
occasions was exposed accidentally to a very low temperature. 

1 tried it with all kinds of food, but during the seven months that 
it remained in my possession, I never saw it eat the slightest particle. 
It took not the slightest notice of flies, spiders, and other insects; and 
I have seen a large fly settle on the outer cornea of one of its eyes, 
and remain there for some minutes, apparently unobserved. It drank, 
however, constantly, scooping up the water, and then raising its head 
to swallow, exactly in the manner of a bird—the tongue taking no 
part in the operation. Milk it would not touch ; and on one oceasion 
when I placed a drop of honey on its snout, it shewed signs of irri- 
tation, and rubbed off the honey immediately against the grass and 
the sides of the bottle. 
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On several occasions I placed it in a large flat dish filled with 
water, but it always made desperate attempts to get out, although 
swimming with great facility ; and if a piece of stone were placed in 
the dish, it would crawl on to it ina moment. I have seen these 
snakes, when free, swimming rapidly in small streams and pools, but 
probably they only take to the water in quest of aquatic larve and 
other prey. Whilst it was swimming in the dish, I could not detect 
the slightest change in the cylindrical form of its body, although a 
lateral flattening is said to take place in species of the genus Tropi- 
donotus during natation, by the peculiar mobility of the ribs. 

After the lapse of three or four weeks, I opened the bottles almost 
every evening and allowed the little snake to have a walk upon the 
table, a row of books in upright position being placed around this to 
prevent the snake from escaping. It could easily, no doubt, have 
climbed over this barrier. It never did so, however, but kept travelling 
round and round against the sides of the books, and very rarely ventured 
across the open table. 1 frequently placed my hand in its path and 
let the creature glide over it, when the part played by the ventral 

vales in assisting the animal's progression became very perceptible. 
This is felt more especially if the thin skin of the back of the hand 
be exposed to the action of these ventral plates. 

After the animal had been allowed, as described above, to take its 
first walk upon the table, it tried to avoid re-entering its nest, and 
constantly turned aside from the open mouths of the bottles placed 
before it. On my attempting to guide it into one of these by means 
of a long pen-holder that I happened to have in my hand, the creature 
became defiant—raising its head and arched neck above the table, 
and opening its mouth to the widest extent. Two or three smart 
taps upon its head, however, soon caused its courage to collapse, and 
in a moment it beat a retreat and darted into its bottle to hide itself 
amongst the grass. A somewhat similar skirmish ensued on the two 
or three succeeding evenings, when the time for retiring had arrived ; 
but after that, it never attempted resistance ; and whenever I wished 
to make the creature re-enter its bottle, I had only to rap sharply on 
the table, or pretend to strike at it with the pen-holder, to make it 
immediately betake itself to its grassy hiding-place. On witnessing 
this, night after night, I could well understand the asserted teachable- 
ness of the Indian snakes of which so many curious anecdotes are 
related. I had also another proof of its intelligence. During the 
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day, as a rule, the bottles in which it lived were put aside on a shelf 
in a warm part of my work-room, and were never opened. But, with 
only an occasional exception, the creature was let out for a short time 
every evening. In the morning it generally kept itself concealed 
amongst the grass; but regularly, night after night, I found it close 
to the united necks of the bottles, and often lying indeed partly 
within the perforated cork, ready to dart out as soon as the bottles 
were taken apart. This was, I think, too constantly repeated to be 
the effect of mere accident. 

My chief object in keeping this little snake was to see it cast its 
skin ; but as the creature continued active throughout the entire 
winter, and took, apparently, no food, I began at last to fear that in 
this respect I should be disappointed. Finally, however, when nearly 


seven months had elapsed from the date of the animal’s capture, my 


wish was gratified. The mode by which the operation of getting 
rid of the old skin was effected, differed in one essential respect from 
that described by Professor Owen in his very elaborate work on the 
“ Anatomy of the Vertebrates.” In this work (vol. i., p. 553), the 
process is thus described : 

“In serpents, the epiderm is shed, usually entire, and the animal, 
partially blindfolded by the opacity of the layer passing over the 
cornea, secks an obseure retreat ; but I] have watched the process of 
exuviation in a captive snake. It rubs the front and sides of the 
mouth againt its prison wall, thus detaching and reflecting the cuticle 
from the oral margin, until it is turned back from over the whole 
head: the snake then brings forward its tail and coils it transversely 
round the head, and by pushing the head through the coil turns the 
cuticle back upon the neck ; then tightening the coil and renewing 
the forward movement, threading the body, as it were, through the 
caudal ring, the cuticle is pushed further and further back, until the 
eversion has been carried so near the end of the tail as prevents the 
further action of the coil; the animal finally glides along, dragging 
behind the whole of the loosened epiderm, and a few wriggling 
actions of the tail serve to completely detach it.” 

In my captive’s case, the operation was somewhat less artistically 
performed. Shortly before the close of April, I noticed that the 
animal appeared to be sickening, and seemed disinclined to come out 
of the grass. A day or two after, I observed a ridge of dry skin 
raised around the margin of the snout; and in the course of a few 
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hours the skin all over the fore part of the head was gradually loosened 
and lifted, but nothing more occurred that day. Early the next 
morning, on examining the bottle, I found the snake had evidently 
twisted or matted together some of the stouter stalks and fibres of 
the grass so as to form a kind of narrow loop, within which it was 
then hanging with nearly half the skin pushed back from its body. At 
short intervals, the tongue in rapid vibration all the while, the creature 
urged itself further and further within the loop, and in this manner 
the skin was gradually forced back, until finally it came away 
altogether, a small portion of the extreme end of the finely pointed tail 
coming off with it. On getting quite free, the creature drank very 
eagerly four or five times, and then retired among the grass and kept 
quiet, but was ready for its accustomed walk the same evening. 

I waited now only for the coming of the warm days to take my 
captive to the fields and set it free. But it was doomed to die in its 
captivity. One evening whilst the snake was taking its usual 
promenade, a young cat, to which I had given shelter on a bitter 
winter night, and which afterwards remained on sufferance about the 


place, stole iuto the room unobserved and sprang suddenly upon the 


table. I was standing at the time a few paces off, and I had in my 


hand a somewhat bulky but unbound book. I made pretence to hurl 
this at the cat, when the book flew from my hand and struck the 
unfortunate snake, inflicting upon it a long and terrible wound, from 
which its entrails protruded. Seeing that the hurt was beyond remedy, 
I put the creature out of its pain by killing it at once: and thus our 


seven months’ companionship was brought abruptly to an end. 
I 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1871-72. 


The Council of the Canadian Institute have the honor to present the following 
Report of the proceedings of the Society for the past year, from Ist December 
1871, to the 30th November, 2872. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The present state of Membership : 

Members at commencement of Session, 1st December, 1871 
Members elected during Session, 1871-72. 


Deduct. 


Deaths during the year 1872 
Withdrawn a . , 
Total 30th November, 1872. 


Composed of 
Honorary Members 
Life Members 
Corresponding Members 
Ordinary Members 


Total . 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following valuable and instructive papers and communications were read 
and received at the ordinary meetings held during the Session : 


ond December, 1871.—The President, “Short Sketch of the late Prof. Hincks.” 
2nd December, 1871.—Dr. Wilson, ** A Pre-Darwinian Type of the missing link 
between Man and the Anthropoids.” 
9th December, 1871.—Dr. Canniff, “On the relation of Air germs toSuppuration.” 
9th December, 1871.—Dr. Nicholson, “ Remarks on the action of Carbolic Acid 
in checking Sappuration.” 
9th December, 1871.—Mr. Watson exhibited a portion of an Aerolite found in 
Giengary in April last; and read a paper relating the circumstances of its 
discovery, a embodying some information relative to the subject of 
Meteoric Stones, 
16th December, 1871 —The Annual Report. 
16th Deeember, 1871.—Dr. Nicholson, “ Geological Continuity.” 
16th Deeember, 1871.—The President laid on the table a two-frane piece, of the 
tépublique Francaise, 1870, and some other coins illustrative of the vicis- 
situdes of French History, and read a brief paper on the collection. 
13th January, 1872.—The President's Annual Address, being a paper entitled 
“ Toronto before the Conquest (1760) and after,” 
20th January, 1872.—Mr. A, Elvins, “On the connection between Sun-spots 
and the Rain-fall.” 
8rd February, 1872.—Prof. Kingston, “On the recent progress of Meteorological 
research in Canada;" and the President read a communication from the 
Rev. Mr. Dade, on “ Lunar Influences.” 
10th February, 1872 —The Rev. J. Campbell, M.A., “The Coptic Element in the 
Indo-European Family of Languages.” 
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17th February, 1872.—Prof. Nicholson, “ Defects of the Geological Record.” 
24th February, 1872.—Dr. Reeve, “ The Eye in health and disease.” 
tnd March, 1872.—Dr. Wilson, “ Prof. Huxley's new Rules for Classification in 


Ant hropology.’ 


9th March, 1872. —The President, “ Notice of Lahontan.” 


16th March, 1872.—Prof. Buckland, “ Arboriculture in Canada.” 
23rd March, 1872.—Dr. McCaul, “ The Trades of Ancient Italy.” 
28rd March, 1872.—Dr. Warren exhibited several relics of the Franco-Prussian 


war, accompanied with observations. 


6th April, 1872.—The President read a communication on “ Lunar Influences, 


from forty years’ observation in Ontario,” 


by the Rev. Mr. Dade 


13ék April, 1872.—Prof. Chapman, “ On some popular fallacies respecting certain 
Gold bearing Ores, Iron Ores, and Phosphate deposits, as occurring in 
Canada.” And the President read a communication from the Rev, Mr. 


MeNish, upon “The Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems,” 


13th April, 1572.—Dr. Wilson made some observations on the Muskoka region, 
accompanied by a number of Sketches of the Scenery, taken by himself, 
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A SERIES OF COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
BY THE REV. DR. SCADDING 
LIL].—(Contineed )}—YONGE STREET FROM BOND'S LAKE TO THE SUMMIT OF 
THE RIDGES 

There are some representatives of the original émigrés still to be met with in the neighbour- 
hood of the Oak Ridges ; but they have not in every instance continued to be seized of the 
lands granted in 1798. The Comte de Chalfs, son of René Augustin, retains property here ; 
but he resides in Montreal. An estate, however, at the distance of one lot eastward! from Yonge 
Street, in Whiteburch, ia yet in the actual occupation of a direct descendant of one of the first 
settlers in this region. Mr. Henry Quetton St. George here engages with energy in the various 
operations of a practical farmer, on land inherited immediately from his father, the Chevalier 
de St. George, at the same time dispensing to his many friends a refined hospitality If at 
Glenlonely the circular turrets and pointed roofs of the old French chateau are not to be seen, 
—what is of groater importance, the amenities and gentle life of the old French chAtean are to 
be found. Moreover, by another successful enterprise added to agriculture, the present 


proprietor of Glenlonely has brought it to pass that the name of St. George is no longer 


suggestive, as in the first instance it was, of wars in La Vendée and fightings on the Garonne 
and Dordogne, but redolent in Canada, far and wide, only of vineyards in Languedoc and of 
Pleasant wines from across the Pyrenees 

A large group of superior farm buildings, formerly seen on the right just after the turn which 
leads to Glenlonely, bore the graceful name of Larchmere,—an appellation glancing at the 
mere or little lake within view of the windows of the house: a sheet of water more generally 
known as Lake Willcocks —so called from an early owner of the «pot, Col. Willcocks, of whom 
we have spoken in another section. Larchmere was for some time the home of his great grand- 
son, William Willeocks Baldwin. The house has since been destroyed by fire, 

Just beneath the surface of the soil on the borders of the lakelets of the Ridges, was early 
noticed a plentiful deposit of white shell-marl, resembling the substance brought up from the 
oozy floor of the Atlantic in the soundings preparatory to laying the telegraph-cable. It waa, 
in fact, incipient chalk. It used to be employed in the composition of a whitewash for walls 
and fences. It may since have been found of value as a manure. In these quarters, as else- 
where in Canada, fine specimens of the antlers of the Wapiti, or great American stag, were 
oceasionally dug up 

The summit level of the Ridges was now reached, the most elevated land in this part of the 
basin of the St. Lawrence ; a height however, after all, of only about eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. The attention of the wayfarer was hereabout always directed to a small 
stream, which the road crossed, flowing out of Lake Willcocks; and then a short distance 
further on, he was desired .o notice a slight swale or shallow morass on the left. The stream 
in question, he was told, was the infant Humber, just starting south for Lake Ontario; while 
the swale or morass, he was assured, was a feeder of the east branch of the Holland River, 
flowing north into Lake Simcoe. 

Notwithstanding the comparative nearness to each other of the waters of the Holland and 
the Humber, thus made visible to the eye, the earliest project of a canal in these parts was for 
the connexion, not of the Holland river and the Humber, but of the Holland river and the 
Rouge or Neu. The Mississagua Indians attached great importance to the Rouge and its valley 
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as a link in one of their ancient trails between Huron and Ontario; and they seem to have 
imparted to the first white men their own notions on the subject. “It apparently rises,” says 
the Gasetteer of 1790, speaking of the Rouge or Nen, ‘in the vicinity of one of the branches of 
Molland’s river, with which it will probably, at some fature period, be connected by a Canal.” 
A “proposed Canal” is accordingly here marked on one of the first manuscript maps of 
Upper Canada. 

Father 8t. Lawrence and Father Mississippi pour their streams—so travellers assure us 
from urns situated at no great distance apart. Lake Itaska and its vicinity, just west of Lake 
Superior, possess a charm for this reason, In like manner, to compare small things with 
great, the particular quarter of the Ridges where the waters of the Humber and the Holland 
used to be seen in near proximity to each other, had always with ourselves a special interest. 
Two small lakes, called respectively Lake Sproxton and Lake Simon, important feeders of the 
Rouge, a little to the east of the Glenlonely property, and situated very close to streams that 
pass into the east branch of the Holland river: so that the conjecture of the author of the 
Gasetteor was a good one, He says,“ apparently the sources of the Rouge and Holland lie near 
each other.” 

After passing the notable locality of the Ridges just spoken of, the land began perceptibly to 
decline ; and soon emerging from the confused glens and hillocks and woods that had long on 
every side been hedging in the view, we suddenly came out upon a brow where a wide prospect 
was obtained, stretching far to the north, and far to the east and west. From such an eleva- 
tion, the acres here and there denuded of their woods by the solitary axeman could not be 
distinguished ; accordingly, the panorama presented here for many a year continued to be 
exactly that which met the eyes of the first exploring party from York in 1798. As we used to 
see it, it seemed in effect to be an unbroken forest: in the foreground bold and billowy and of 
every variety of green ; in the middle distance assuming neutral, indistinct tints, as it dipped 
down into what looked like a wide vale; then apparently rising by successive gentle stages, 
coloured now deep violet, now a tender blue, up to the line of the sky. In a depression mm the 
far horizon, immediately in front, was seen the silvery sheen of water. This, of course, was the 
lake known since 1793 as Lake Simcoe ; but previously spoken of by the French sometimes as 
Lake Sinion or Sheniong ; sometimes as Lake Quentironk, Ouentaron, and Toronto—the very 
name which is so familiar to us now, as appertaining to a locality thirty miles southward of 
this lake. The French also in their own tongue sometimes designated it, perhaps for some 
reason connected with fishing operations, Lac aur Claies, Hurdle Lake, Thus in the Gazetteer 
of 1799 we have, “ Simeoe Lake : formerly Lake aux Clales, Ouentironk, or Sheniong, situated 
between York and Gloucester upon Lake Huron: it has a few small islands and several good 
harbours.” And again on another page of the same (Gasetteer, we have the article: ‘‘ Toronto 
Lake (or Toronto): lake le Clie [i.e., Lac aux Clates) was formerly so called by some: others,” 
the same article proceeds to say, ‘‘ called the chain of lakes from the vicinity of Matchedash 
towards the head of the Bay of Quinté, the Toronto lakes and the communication from the 
one to the other was called the Toronto river :” whilst in another place in the Gazetteer we have 
the information given us that the Humber was also styled the Toronto river, thus: “ Toronto 
river: called by some St. John’s: now called the Humber.” We shall presently see how the 
name Toronto came to be thas variously applied. 

The region of which we obtained a distant view, where 


“The bursting prospect spreads immense around” 


on the northern brow of the Ridges, is a classic one, renowned in the history of the Wyandots 
or Hurons, avd in the early French missionary annals. 


The peninsula included between Notawasaga bay, Matchedash or Sturgeon bay, the river 
Severn, Lake Conchichin and Lake Simcoe, was a locality, in former {times, largely frequented 
by the native tribes. It was especially the head-quarters of the Wyandots or Hurons. Villages, 
burial-grounds, and cultivated lands abounded in it. Unusual numbers of the red men congre- 
gated there. It was, in short, the place of concourse, the place of meeting, indicated by the 
Huron term, which European lips have conveniently moulded into “Toronto.” Gabriel 
Sagard has it in his “‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue Huronne,” published at Paris in 1636, in the 
form Toronton, and hé translates it J! y en a beawcoup—there’s plenty; whether of men or of 

pything else. He has killed many Tsonont iT ton Tsonontouan ahouyo. 
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Not that we are to suppose the Hurons employed the word Toronto asa proper name. We 
know the vorigines used, for the most part, no proper names of places in our sense of the 
term. Their names of places were simply descriptions, or allusions to incidents. But the 
vorable Tonowto was observed by the white men to be emphatically attered by their red com- 
pations, when pointing to the region round Lake Simeoe or when speeding on towards it ; and 


local name in the 
Burepean sense ; Just as already the word Canapa had been; from its sound 


that vocable was accordingly caught up and finally made use of as a proper 


having been 
continually heard on the lips of the red men in the Lower St Lawrence as they pointed in the 
direction their bute or villages on the shore, the word Canada meaning simply “ huts.” 


We may now see how it happened, as the old Gosetteer states and the early French maps 
shew, that Lake Simcoe was once called Toronto Lake It was a nota 


well led n 


sheet of water in the 
We may also sce how the Trent communication was sometimes called the 


Toronto riv t wasa notable water highway from the south-east to the well-peopled region, 
And for a sim sson the Humber was likewise called by some the Toronto river. Its valley 
contained a travelled trail from the south to the same wellbpeopled region. It may be added 
that besides the waters and streams stated by the old Gasetteer to have once borne the name of 
Toronto, old maps and old French books of travel shew that Matchedash bay or Sturge 


on bay, 
ak we bow call It, was once known as the Bay of Toronto ; and the Seve 


rm, as one more Toronute 
river, thes netituting, as is manifest by 


a glance at the map, a grand line of apprvach to the 
well peopled region trom the North West 


And finally, it may now be seen how it happened that the spot on which stands the modern 
apital of Ontario came to acquire the name which it possesses, the sole 


almost monopolized 


use of 


which it has 


The mouth of the Humber, or rathera point towards the eastern side of the indentation 


known as Humber bay, was the landing-place of bu trading-parties, war-parties, 


region in the vicinity of Lake 
Bimeve, They diseanbarked her r the tramp t mto. It was the Toront 


on their way to the north n way to 
landing-place 
the landing-place for wayfarers bound to Toronto. And gradually the starting-place took the 
name of the goal; the style and title of the terminus ad quem were usurped by the terminus 
a qu 

Thus it happened at length also that the st wkade d trading-port in the course of time estab- 
lished here, near the indentation of Humber bay, came to be popularly known as Fort Toronto, 
although its actual name in the French official records was Fort Rouillé—a designation given 
it in compliment to Antoine Louis Roulllé, Count de Jouy, home colonial minister from 174854. 

As to the signification which has been assigned to the word Toronto, of “ trees rising out of 
the water "—we think the interpretation has arisen from a misunderstanding of | tiage used 
by the Indian canoe-men. The Indian cance-men, in coasting along the shore of Lake Ontario 
from the east or west would, we may conceive, point to “trees rising out of the water,” 
the lack poplars and pines of the Toronto island or peninsula, as a familiar landmark, 
shewing the place where they were to disembark for the populous region to the north. The 
white men, mixing together the facts indicated by the canoe-men's words, made 
sions ‘‘trees rising out of the water” and ‘“‘ Toronto,” equivalent terms, which they were not 
and were not intended so to be taken. As to the idea to which Capt. Bonnycasth 
currency, by recording it in one of his books on Canada—that Toronto er Torente was perhaps 
the name of an Italian engineer concerned in the construction of the Fort— it 


if the expres- 
gave some 


is sufficient to 
reply that we happen to know What the official name of the Fort was: it was Fort Rouillé, as 
has just been stated. Sorel, we believe, anc Chambly and Schlosser, and possibly other places, 
derived their names from officers in the French service. But Capt. Bonnycastle’s derivation 
for Toronto has no foundation whatever in the early annals of Canada. It was probably a mere 
after-dinner conversational conjecture. We meet with the name Toronto under several differ- 
ent forns in the French and English documents, bot the variety has evidently arisen from the 
attempts of Frenchmen and Englishmen to represent, each as he best could, a native vecable 
which had previously not been reduced to writing. The same variety, and from the same 
cause, occurs in a multitude of other aboriginal terms. 

It did not chanee to enter into the poet Longfellow's plan to lay the scene of any portion of 
his song of Hiawatha in the Lake Simcoe region. The legends gathered by him 
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From the great lakes of the Northland, 

From the mountains, moors and fi 

Where the heron, the Shuh-shub-gab, 

Feeds among the reeds and rushes— 
tell of an era just anterior to the period when that district becomes invested with interest for 
us. Francis Parkman, however, in an agreeably written work, entitled ‘ The Jesuits in North 
America in the Seventeenth Century,” has dwelt somewhat at length on the history of the 
locality referred to—the well-peopled Toronto region, of which we obtain a kind of Pisgah-view 
from the brow of the Ridges as we travel north. In the early Reports of the Jesuit fathers 
themselves, too, this area figures largely. They, In fact, constructed a map of the locality, 
which must have led the central mission-board of their association, at Rome, to believe that 
this portion of Western Canada was as thickly strewn with villages and towns as a district of 
equal area in old France. In the “ Chorographia Regionis Huronum,” attached to Father du 
Creax's Map of New France, of the date 1660, given in Bressani's Abridgment of the Relations, 
we have the following places conspicuously marked as stations or sub-missi in the peninsula 
bounded by the bays and lakes and rivers above enumerated, implying population in and 
round each of them :—8t, Xavier, St, Charles, St. Louis, St. Ignatius, St. Denis, St. Joachim, 
St. Athanasius, St. Elizabeth, St. John the Baptist, St. Joseph, St. Mary, St. Michael, La Con- 
ception, St. Mary Magdalene, and others. 

In Schoolcraft’s American Indians, p. 130, ed, 1851, the scene of the story of Aingodon and 

Naywadaha is laid at Toronto, by which is meant probably a spot close to Lake Simeoe, and 
not the trading post of Toronto on Lake Ontario. 





LIV.—YONGE STREET, FROM THE SUMMIT TO THE RIDGES OF THE NEW- 
MARKET ROAD. 


But we must push on. The end of our journey is in sight. The impediments to our 
advance have been innumerable, but unavoidable. In spite of appearances, “ Semper ad 
eventum festina” has all along been secretly goading us forward. 

The farmhouses and their surroundings in the Quaker settlement throngh which, after 
descending faom the Ridges on the northern side, we passed, came to be notable at an early 
date for a characteristic t complet , and visible judiciousness; and for an air of 
enviable general comfort and prosperity. The farmers here were emigrants chiefly from 
Pennsylvania. Coming from a quarter where large tracts had been rapidly transformed by 
human toil from a state of nature to a condition of high cultivation, they brought with them 
an inherited experience in regard to such matters; and on planting themselves down in the 
tmidst of an unbroken wild, they regarded the situation with more intelligence perhaps than the 
ordinary emigrant from the British Islands and interior of Germany, and so, unretarded by 
blunders and by doubts as to the issue, were enabled very speedily to turn their industry to 
profitable aceount. 

The old Gasetiser of 1799 speaks in an exalted sentimental strain of an emigration then going 
on from the United States into Canada. “The loyal peasant,” it says, “sighing after the 
government he lost by the late revolution, travels from Pennsylvania in search of his former 
laws and protection ; and having his expectations fulfilled by new marks of favour from the 
Crown in a grant of lands, be tarns his plough at once into these fertile plains [the immediate 
reference is to the neighbourhood of Woodhouse on Lake Erie}, and an abundant crop reminds 
him of his gratitude to his God and to his king.” We do not know for certain whether the 
Quaker settlers of the region north of the Ridges came into Canada under the influence of 
feelings exactly such as those described by the Gazetteer of 1709. In 1806, however, we find 
them coming forward in a body to congratulate a new Lieutenant-Governor on his arrival in 
Upper Canada. In the Gazette of Oct. 4, 1806, we read: ‘‘On Tuesday, the 30th September 
(1806), the following address from the Quakers residing on Yonge Street was presented to his 
Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor: ‘The Society of the people called Quakers, to Francis 
Gore, Governor of Upper Canada, sendeth greeting. Notwithstanding we are a people who 
hold forth to the world a principle which in many respects differs from the greater part of man- 
kind, yet we believe it our reasonable duty, as saith the Apostle, ‘Submit yourselves unto 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake, whether it be the king as supreme, or unto gover- 
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nors as unto them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise of 
them that do well :’ in this we hope to be his humble and peaceful subjects. Although we 
cannot for conscience sake join with many of our fellow-mortals in complimentary customs of 
man, peither in taking up the sword tn order to shed hunman blood -for the Scripture saith that 
‘it ls righteousness that exalteth a nation, but #in is a reproach to any people'—we feel con- 
cerned for thy welfare and the prosperity of the province, hoping thy administration may be 
such as to be a terror to the evilaninded and 4 pleasure to them that do well: then will the 
province flourish and prosper under thy direction ; which is the earnest desire and prayer of 
thy sincere friends.--Read and approved in Yonge Street monthly meeting, held the 1th day 
of the ninth month, 1806. Timothy Rogers and Amos Armitage are appointed to attend on the 
governor therewith. Signed by order of the said meeting, Nathaniel Pearson, clerk ” 

To this address, characteristic alike in the peoufiar syntax of its senterces and in the well- 
meant platitades to which it gives expression, his Excellency was pleased to return the 
following answer: “I return yoo my thanks for your dutiful address and for your good withes 
for my welfare and prosperity of this province, 1 have no doubt of your proving peaceful and 
good subjects to bis majesty, as well as industrious and respectable members of society. I 
shall at all times be happy te afford to such persons my countenance and support. Francis 
Gore, Lieut.-Governor. Government House, York, Upper Canada, 30th Sep., 1906.” 

The Timothy Rogers bere named bore a leading part in the first establishusent of the Quaker 
settioment. He and Jacob Lundy were the two orginal managers of its affairs, On the 
arrival of Governor Peter Hunter, predecessor to Gov. Gore, Timothy Rogers and Jacob Landy 
with a deputation from the settlement, came into town to complain to him of the delay which 
they and their co-religionists had experienced in obtaining the patents for their lands. 

Governor Hunter, who was also Commanderin-Chief and a Lieut.<jeneral in the army, 
received them ip the garrison; and after hearing how on coming to York on former occasions 
they had been sent about from one office to another for a rephy to their inquiries about the 
patenta, he requested them to come to him again the next day at noon. Orders were the same 
instant despatched to Mr. D. W. Smith, the SurveyorGeneral, to Mr. Small, Clerk of the 
Executive Council, to Mr. Burna, Clerk of the Crown, and to Mr. Jarvia, Secretary and Regis 
trar of the Province (all of whom it appeared at one time or another had failed to reply 
satisfactorily to the Quakers) to wait at the same hour on the Lieut. diovernor, bringing with 
them, each respectively, such papers and memoranda as might be in their possession, having 
Telation to patente for lands in Whitchurch and King. 

Governor Hunter had « reputation for considerable severity of character ; and all function- 
aries, from the judge on the bench to the hamblest employé, held office in those days very 
literally during pleasure. 

‘These gentlemen complain,”-—the personages above ted having bled together 
with the deputation from Yonge Street—‘' These gentlemen complain,” the Governor said, 
pointing to the Quakers, “‘ that they cannot get their patents.” 

Each of the official personages present offered in succession some indistinct observations ; 
expressive it would seem of a degree of regret, and hinting exculpatory reasons, so far as he 
individually was coneerned. 

On closer interrogation, one thing however came out very clear, that the onder for the patents 
was more than twelve months’ old 

At length the onus of blame seemed to settle down on the head of the Secretary and Regis- 
trar, Mr. Jarvis, who could only say that really the pressure of business in his office was so 
great that he had been absolutely unable, up to the present moment, to get ready the particular 
patents referred to. 

“Surf” was the G ‘ai diate rejoinder, “if they are not forthcoming, every one ot 
them, and placed in the hands of these gentlemen here in my presence at noon on Thursday 
next (it was now Tuesday), by George! I'll un-Jarvis you !"—implying, as we suppose, a sum- 
mary congé from office. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Rogers and his colleagues of the deputation carried back with 
them to Whitchurch lively accounts of the vigour and rigour of the new Governor—as well as 
their patents, 

General Hunter was very peremptory in his dismissals occasionally. In a Gazette of July 16, 
1803, is to be seen an ominous announcement that the Governors is going to be very strict with 


’ 
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the Government clerks in regard to hours: “ Lient.-Governor’s office, 21st June, 180%. Notice 
is hereby given that regular attendance for the transaction of the public business of the 
Province will in future be given at the office of the Secretary of the Province, the Executive 
Council office, and the Surveyor-General’s office, every day in the year (Sundays, Good Friday, 
and Christmas day only excepted) from ten o'clock in the morning until three in the afternoon, 
and from five o'clock in tne afternoon until seven in the evening, By order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Jas, Green, Secretary.” 

Soon after the appearance of this notice, it happened one forenoon that young Alexander 
Macnab, a clerk in one of the public offices, was innocently watching the Governor's debarka- 
tion from a boat, preparatory to his being conveyed up to the Council-chamber in a sedan-chair 
which was in waiting for him. The youth suddenly caught his Excellency’s eye, and was asked 
~-"* What business he had to be there? Did he not belong to the Surveyor-General’s office ? 
Sir! your services are no longer required !* 

For this same young Macnab, thus summarily dismissed, Governor Hunter, we have been 
told, procured subsequently a commission. He attained the rank of captain and met a soldier's 
fate on the field of Waterloo, the only Upper Canadian known t) have been engaged or to have 
fallen in that famous battle. (So late as 1868 Capt. Macnab’s Waterloo medal was presented, 
by the Duke of Cambridge personally, to the Rev. Dr. Macnab, of Bowmanville, nephew of the 
deceased officer.) 

Two stray characteristic {tems relating to Governor Hunter may here be subjoined. The 
following was his brief reply to the Address of the Inhabitants of York on his arrival there in 
17990. “Gentlemen; Nothing that is in my power shall be wanting to contribute to the happi- 
ness and welfare of this colony.” (Gazette, Aug, 24, 1709.) At Niagara, an Address from “ the 
mechanics and husbandmen” was refused by him, on the ground that an address professedly 
from the inhabitants generally had been presented already, On this, the Constellation of Sep. 
10, (1799), prints the following “ anecdote,” which is a hit atGov. Hunter. “ Anecdote.—When 
Governor Simcoe arrived at Kingston on his way here to take upon him the government of the 
Province, the magistrates and gent of that town presented him with a very polite address, 
It was politely and verbally answered. The inhabitants of the country and town, who move 
not in the upper circles, presented theirs, And this also his Excellency very politely answered, 
and the answer being in writing, is carefully preserved to this day.” 

Among the patents carried home by Mr. Timothy Rogers, above named, were at least seven 
in which he was more or less personally interested. His own lot was 05 on the west or King 
side of Yonge Street. Immediately in front of him on the Whitchurch or east side, on lots 91, 
02, 93, 94, 95, and 06, all in a row, were enjoyed by sons or near relatives of his, bearing the 
names respectively of Rufus Rogers, Asa Rogers, Isaac Rogers, Wing Rogers, James Rogers, 
and Obadiah Rogers. 

Mr. Lundy's name does not appear among those of the original patentees ; but lots or portions 
of lote in the “ Quaker Settlement ” are marked at an earlier period with the names of Shadrach 
Landy, Oliver Landy, Jacob Lundy, Reuben Lundy, and perhaps more. 

In the region just beyond the Ridges there were farmers also of the community known as 
Mennonists or Tankers. Long beards, when such appendages were rarities, dangling hair, 
antique-shaped, buttonless, home-spun coats, and wide-brimmed low-crowned hata, made these 
persons conspicuous on the street, On the seat of a loaded country-waggon, or on the back of 
a solitary rustic nag, would now and then be seen a man of this community, who might pass 
for Joba Huss or John 4 Lasco, as represented in the pictures. It was always curious to caze 
upon these waifs and strays from old Holland, perpetuating, or at least trying to perpetuate, 
on 4 new continent, customs and notions originating in the peculiar circumstances of obscure 
localities in another hemisphere three hundred years ago, 

Simon Menno, the founder and prophet of the M ists, was a native of Friesland in 1406 
He advocated the utmost rigour of life. Although there are, as we are informed, modernized 
Mennonists now in Holland, at Amsterdam for ple, who are distinguished for luxury in 
their tables, their equipages and their country-seats, yet a sub-section of the community 
known as Uke-Wallists, from one Uke Walles, adhere to the primitive strictness enjoined 
by Menno, Their apparel, we are told, is mean beyond expression, and they avoid everything 
that has the most distant appearance of elegance or ornament. They let their beards grow to 
4@n chormous length ; their hair, uncombed, lics in a disorderly manner on their shoulders ; their 
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countenances are warked with the strongest lines of dejection and melancholy; and their 
habitations and household furnitare are such as are only fitted to answer the demands of mere 
necessity. “ We shall not enlarge,” Mosheim adds, ‘ upon the circumstances of their ritual, but 
only observe that they prevent all attempts to alter or modify their religious discipline, by 
preserving their people from everything that bears the remotest aspect of learning and science ; 
from whatever, in a word, may have a tendency to enlighten their devout ignorance.” 

The sympathies of our primitive Tunkers beyond the Ridges were, as We may suppose, with 
this section of the fatherland Mennonists. 

Thus, to get the clue to social phenomena which we see around us bere in Canada, we have 
to concern ourselves oceasionally with uninviting pages, wot only of Irish, Boottish and 
English religious history, but of German and Netherlandish religious history likewise. Pity 
“tis, in some respects, that on a new continent our immigrants coukd not have made a tabula 
rase of the past, and taken a start de novo on another level—a higher one ; on a new guage—a 
widened one. 

Though only a minute fraction of our population, an exception was early made by the local 
parliament in favour of the Mennonists or Tunkers, allowing them to make affirmations in the 
Courts, like the Quakers, and to compound for military service.—Like Lollard, Quaker and 
some other similar terms, Tunker, i.¢ Dipper, was probably at first used in a spirit of ridicule. 


LV.—YONGE STREET: DIGRESSION TO NEWMARKET AND SHARON. 

When Newmarket came in view off to the right, a large portion of the traffic of the street 
turned aside for a certain distance out of the straight route to the north, in that direction. 

About this point the ancient dwellers at York used to take note of signs that they had passed 
iuto a higher latitude. Half a degree to the south of their homes—at Niagara, for example— 
they were in the land, if not of the citron and myrtle, certainly of the tulip-tree and pawpaw— 
where the edible chestnut grew plentifully in the natural woods, and the peach luxuriantly 
flourished. 

Now, half a degree the other way, in the tramontane region north of the Ridges, they found 
themselves in the presence of a vegetation that spoke of an advance, however minute, towards 
the pole. Here, all along the wayside, beautiful epecimens of the spruce-pine and baleam-fir, 
strangers in the forest about York, were encountered. Sweeping the sward with their drooping 
branches and sending up their dark green spires high in the air, these trees were always 
regarded with interest, and desired as graceful objects worthy to be transferred to the lawn or 
ornamental shrubbery. 

A little way off the road, on the left, just before the turn leading to Newmarket, was the 
great Quaker meeting-house of this region—the ‘Friends’ Meeting-house”—a building of the 
usual plain cast, generally seen with its solid shutters closed up. This was the successor of the 
first Quaker meeting-honse in Uppef Canada. Here Mr. Joseph John Gurney, the eminent 
English Quaker, who travelled on this continent in 1887-40, delivered several addresses, with a 
view especially to the re-uniting, if possible, of the Orthodox and the Hicksites. 

Gourlay, in his “ Statistical Account of Upper Canada,” took note that this Quaker meeting- 
house and a wooden chapel at Hogg’s Hollow, belonging to the Church of England, were the 
only two places of public worship to be seen on Yonge Street between York and the Holland 
Landing—a distance, he says, of nearly forty miles. This was in 1817. 

Following now the wheel-marks of clearly the majority of vehicles travelling on the street, 
we turn aside to Newmarket. 

Newmarket had for its germ or nucleus the mills and stores of Mr. Elisha Beaman, who 
emigrated hither from the State of New York in 1806. Here also, on the branch of the Holland 
Fiver, mills at an early date were established by Mr. Mordecai Millard, and tanneries by Mr. 
Joseph Hill. Mr Beaman’s mills became subsequently the property of Mr. Peter Robinson, 
who was Commissioner of Crown Lands in 1827, and one of the representatives of the united 
counties of York and Simcoe ; and afterwards, the property of his brother, Mr. W. B. Robinson, 
who for a time resided here, and for a number of years represented the County of Simcoe in 
the provincial parliament. Most gentlemen travelling north or to the north-west brought with 
them, from friends in York, a note of commendation to Mr. Rebinson, whose friendly and 
hospitable Gama were well known ; 
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“ Past by the road his ever-open door 
Oblig’d the wealthy and reliev'd the poor.” 
Governors, commodores, and commanders-in-chief, on their tours of pleasure or duty, were 
glad to find a momentary resting-place at a refined domestic fireside. Here Sir John Franklin 
was entertained for some days in 1835: and at other periods, Sir John Ross and Capt. Back, 
when on their way to the Arctic regions. In 1847, Mr, W. B. Robi was © issioner of 
Public Works ; and, at a later period, one of the Chief Commissioners of the Canada Company. 
Mr. Peter Robinson was instrumental in settling the region in which our Canadian Peterborough 
is situated, and from him that town has its name. 

At Newmarket was long engaged in prosperous business Mr. John Cawthra, a member of 
the millionaire family of that name. Mr. John Cawthra was the first representative m the 
Provincial Parliament of the County of Simooe, after the separation from the County of York, 
In 1812, Mr. John Cawthra and his brother Jonathan were among the volunteers who offered 
themselves for the defence of the country. Though by nature inclined to peace, they were 
impelled to this by a sincere sense of duty. At Detroit, John assisted in conveying across the 
river in scows the heavy guns which were expected to be wanted in the attack on the Fort, On 
the slopes at Queenston, Jonathan had a hair-breadth escape. At the direction of his officer, 
he moved from the rear to the front of his company, giving place to a comrade, who the follow- 
ing instant had a portion of his leg carried away by a shot from Fort Gray, on the opposite 
side of the river. Also at Queenston, John, after personally cautioning Col. Macdoneli against 
rashly exposing himself, as he seemed to be doing, was called on a few moments afterwards, to 
aid in carrying that officer to the rear, mortally wounded. 

With Newmarket too is associated the name of Mr. William Roe, a merchant there since 1814, 
engaged at one time largely in the fur-trade. It was Mr. Roe who saved from capture a , 
considerable portion of the public funds, when York fell into the hands of General Dearborn 
and Commodore Chauncey in 1813. Mr. Roe was at the time an employé in the office of the 
Receiver General, Prideaux Selby ; and by the order of General Sheaffe and the Executive 
Council he conveyed three bags of gold and a large sum in army-bills to the farm of Chief 
Justice Robinson, on the Kingston road east of the Don bridge, and there buried them. The 
army-bills were afterwards delivered up to the enemy; but the gold remained secreted until 
the departure of the invaders, and was handed over to the authorities in Dr. Strachan's parlour 
by Mr. Roe. The Receiver General's iron chest was also rescued by Mr. Roe and deposited in 
the premises of Mr. Donald MeLean, Clerk of the House of Assembly. Mr. McLean was killed 
while bravely opposing the landing of the Americans, and his house was plundered ; the strong 
chest was broken open and about one thousand silver dollars were taken therefrom. 

The name of Mr. Roe's partner at Newmarket, Mr. Andrew Borland, is likewise associated 
with the taking of York in 1813. He was made prisoner in the fight, and in the actual strugyle 
against capture he received six severe rifle wounds, from the effecta of which he never 
wholly recovered. He had also been engaged at Queenston and Detroit. In the Report of the 
Layal and Patriotic Society of Upper Canada, we have an entry made of a donation of sixty 
dollars to Mr. Andrew Borland on the 11th June, 1813, with the note appended: “ The com- 
mittee of the Loyal and Patriotic Society voted this sum to Mr. Borland for his patriotic and 
eminent services at Detroit, Queenston and York, at which latter place he was severely 
wounded.” We also learn from the Report that Mr. D'Arcy Boulton had presented a petition 
to the Society in favour of Mr. Borland. The members of committee present at the meeting 
held June llth, 1813, were Rev. Dr. Strachan, chairman, Wm. Chewett, Esq., Wm. Allan, Esq., 
John Small, Esq., and Alex. Wood, Esq., secretary : and the minutes state that ‘‘ The petition 
of D'Arcy Boulton, Esq., a member of the Society, in favour of Andrew Borland, was taken 
into consideration, and the sum of Sixty Dollars was voted to him, on aceount of his patriotic 
and eminent services at Detroit, Queenston and York, at which latter place he was most 
severely wounded.” Mr, Borland had been a clerk in Mr. Boulton's store. In the order to pay 
the taoney, signed by Alexander Wood, Mr. Borland is styled ‘a volunteer in the York Militia.” 
He afterwards had a pension of Twenty Poundsa year, In 1888 his patriotic ardour was not 
quenched, During the troubles of that period he undertook the command of 200 Indians who 
had volunteered to fight in defence of the rights of the Crown of England, if there should be 
need. They were stationed for a time at the Holland Landing, but their services were happily 
not required, : 
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From being endowed with great energy of character, and having also a familiar knowledge of 
the native dialects, Mr. Borland had great influence with the Indian tribes frequenting the 
coasts of Lakes Huron and Simcoe, Mr Roe likewise, in his dealings with the aborigines, had 
acquired a considerable facility in speaking the Chippewa dialect, ond had much influence 
among the natives. 

Let us not omit to record, too, that at Newmarket, not very many years since, was success- 
fully practising « grandson of Sir William Blackstone, the commentator on the Laws of 
England Mr. Henry Blackstone, whose conspicucus talents gave promise of an eminence in 
his profession not unworthy of the name he bore. But his career was cut short by death. 

The varied character of colonial society, expecially in its early crude «tate, the living elements 
mixed up in it, and the curious changes and interchanges that take place In the course of ite 
develoy t and lidation, receive Ulustrath frm ecclesiastical as well as civil annals. 
We ourselves remember the chard h-edifice of the Anglican communion at Newmarket when it 
was an unplastered, unlathed clap-board shell, having repeatedly officiated in it while in that 
stage of ite existence. Since then the congregation represented by this clap board shell have 
had as pestors men like the following: a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, not undistin- 
guished in bis university, a protegé of the famous Archbishop Magee, a co-worker for a time 
of the distinguished Dr. Walter Purquhar Hook of Leeds, and mirtster of one of the modern 
churches there—the Rev. Robert Taylor, afterwards of Peterborough here in Canada. And 
since his incumbency, they have been ministered to by a former vicar of a prominent charch in 
London, St. Michael's, Burleigh Street, a dependency of St. Martin's in Trafalgar Square—the 
Rev. Septimus Ramaay, who was also long the chief secretary and manager of a well known 
Colonial Missionary Society which had its headquarters in London. While, on the other hand, 
an intervening pastor of the same congregation, educated for the ministry here in Canada and 
admitted to Moly Orders here, was transferred from Newmarket first to the vicarage of Somer- 
ton in Somersetehire, England, and, secondly, to the rectory of Clenchwarden in the county of 
Norfolk in England —the Rev. R. Athill. And another intervening incumbent was, after having 
been also trained for the ministry and admitted to orders here in Canada, called subsequently 
to clerical work in the United States, being finally appointed one of the canons of the cathedral 
charch at Chicago, by Bishop Whitehouse of Dlincis; this was the Rev. G. C. Street, a near 
relative of the distinguished English architect of that name, designer and builder of the New 
Law Courts in London. 

As to the name “ Newmarket ”—in its adoption there was no desire to set up in Canada a 
memonal of the famous English Cambridgeshire racing town, The title chosen for the place 
Was an announcement to this effect: “ Here is an additional mart for the convenience of an 
increased population: a place where farmers and others may purchase and exchange commo:di- 
ties without being at the trouble of a journey to York or elsewhere.” The name of the Canadian 
Newmarket, in fact, arose as probably that of the English Newmarket itself arose, when first 
established as a newly-opened place of trade for the primitive farmers and others of East 
Anglia and Mercia in the Anglo-Saxon period. 

It deserves to be added that the English church at Newmarket was, a few years back, to some 
extent endowed by a generous gift of valuable land made by Dr. Beswick, a bachelor medical 
man, whose large white house on a knoll by the wayside was always noted by the traveller from 
York as he turned aside from Yonge Street for Newmarket. 

Proceeding onwards pow from Newmarket, we speedily come to the village of Sharon (or Hope 
as it was ome named), situated also off the direct northern route of Yonge Street. 

David Willson, the great notability and founder of the place, had been in his younger days a 
sailor, and, as such, had visited the Chinese ports. Afier joining the Quakers, he taught for a 
time amongst them as a schoolmaster. For some proceeding of hia, or for some peculiarity of 
religious opinion, difficult to define, he was cut off from the Hicksite sub-division of the Quaker 
ody. He then began the formation of a denomination of his own. In the bold policy of 
giving to his personal ideas an outward embodiment in the form of a conspicuous Temple, he 
anticipated the shrewd prophets of the M ma, Joseph and Hiram Smith. Willson's building 
was erected about 1825. Nauvoo was not commenced until the spring of 1840. 

In a little pamphlet published at Philadelphia in 1815, Willson gives the following account 
of himeelf: “1, the writer,” he says, “was born of Presbyterian parents in the county of 
Duchess, state of New York, in North America, In 1801 I removed with my family into this 
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province (Upper Canada), and after a few years became a member of the Society of the Quakers 
at my own request, as I chose a spiritual people for my brethren and sisters in religion, But 
after | had been a member thereof about seven years, I began to speak something of my know- 
ledge of God or a Divine Being in the heart, soul or mind of man, all which signifies the same 
to my understanding, —but my language was offensive, my spirit was abhorred, my person was 
disdained, my company was forsaken by my brethren and sisters, After which I retired from 
the society and was disowned by them for so doing ; but several retired with me and were dis- 
owned also, because they would not unite in the disowning and condemning the fruits of mfy 
spirit ; for, as | had been accounted a faithful member of the society for many years, they did 
not like to be hasty in cond ti Therefore we became a separate people, and assembled 
ourselves together under a separate order which I immediately formed, After I retired from 
my former meetings—as our discipline led to peace with all people more than any one in my 
knowledge —we called ourselves Children of Peace, because we were but young therein,” 

The following account of the Temple erected by Willson at Sharon is by a visitor to the 
village in 1835. “The building,” says Mr. Patrick Shirrefl in bis “Tour through North 
America,” published in Edinburgh in 1836, “is of wood painted white externally, seventy fect 
high ; and consists of three storeys, The first is sixty feet square, with a door in the centre of 
each side and three large windows on each side of the door. On two sides there is a represen- 
tation of the setting sun and the word ‘ Armageddon’ inscribed below. The second storey is 
twenty-seven feet square with three windows on each side; and the third storey nine feet 
e@quare with one window on each side.” 

“ The corners of each of the storeys are terminated by square lauterna, with gilded mountings ; 
and the termination of the buliding is a gilded ball of considerable size, The mterior was 
filled with wooden chairs placed round sixteen pillars, in the centre of which is a square cabinet 
of black walnut with a door and windows on each side, There was a table in the centre of the 
cabinet covered with black velvet, hung with crimson merino and fringe, in which was deposited 
a Bible. (On the four central pillars were painted the words Faith, Hope, Charity, and Love; 
and on the twelve others, the names of the Apostles. The central pillars seemed to support 
the second storey ; and at the foot of each was a table covered with green cloth. The house 
was without ornament, being painted fawn, green and white ; and had not a pulpit or place for 
addressing an audience. It is oceupied only once a month for collecting charity ; and contains 
2952 panes of glass, and is lighted once a year with 116 candles.” 

The materials of the frame-work of the Temple were, as we have been told, prepared at a 
distance from the site, and run rapidly up as far as possible without noise, in imitation of the 
building of Solomon's Temple. By the side of the principal edifice stood a structure 100 feet 
by 50 feet, used for ordinary meetings on Sundays, On the first Friday in September used to 
be an annual feast, when the Temple was Wluminated. In this was an organ built by Mr. 
Coates of York. 

David was an illiterate mystic, as his writings shew, iu which, when the drift of his maun- 
dering is made out, there is nothing new or remarkable to be discerned. 

At the close of the war of 1812-13-14, he appears to have been under the impression that the 
Government designed to banish him as « seditious person, under c. 1. 44 Geo. IL. He 
accordingly published a d t deprecating such action. It was thus headed: “ Address 
to thy Crown, O England, and thy great name. 1 write as follows to all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ In the course of it he ways: “ After I have written, I will leave God to judge between 
you and me ; and also to make judges of you, whether you will receive my ministry in your 
land in peace, yea or nay. .. .. Ye are great indeed. 1 can't help that, neither do I want to; 
but am willing ye should remain great in the sight of God, although I am but small therein, in 
the things thereof. Now choose whether I should or might be your servant in these things, 
yea ornay. As i think, it would be a shame for a minister to, be banished from your nation for 
preaching the gospel of peace therein. Iam aman,” he continues, ‘‘ under the visitation of 
God's power in your land ; and many scandalous reports are in circulation against me. The 
intent of the spirit of the thing is to put me to flight from your dominions, or that I should be 
imprisoned therein. For which cause I, as a dutiful subject, make myself known hereby unto 
you of great estate in the world, lest your minds should be affected and stirred up against 
me without a cause by your inferiors, who seek to do evil to the works of God, whenever the . 
Almighty is trying to do you good,” 
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In some verses of the same date as this address to the home authorities, viz, 1815, he refers 
to the peril bh supposed himself to be in. A stanza or two will suffice as a specimen of his 
poetical productions, which are all of the same Sternhold and Hopkins type, with the disad 
vantage of great grammatical irregularity. Thus he sings ; (The tone of the ci-derant Jack-tar 
is perhaps to be slightly detected.) 


The powers of hell are now combin'd 


If God doth give what I receive 


With war against me rage 
Tut in my God my soul's resigned 
The rock of every age, & 


Some thou doth set in king’s estate, 


And some on earth mast serve ; 


And some hath gold and silver plate, 


The same is due to thee ; 
And thou in spirit mast believe 
In gospel liberty, &e. 


It’s also mine, by George our king, 
The ruler of my day ; 
And yet if I dishonour bring, 


When others almost starve, &« Cut short my feeble stay, & 


The earth doth hunger for my blood, 
And Satan for my soal ; 

And men my flesh for « latly food, 
That they may me control, &c. 


For this is in your hearts to do, 
Ye inferiors of the earth : 

And it’s in mine to do so too, 
And stop that cursed birth, &c 


” 


The style of the volume entitled “ Impressions,” which used to be sold or given away to 
visitors in the Temple, does not rise much above the foregoing, either in its verse or prose. 
What Mosheim says of Menno’s books, may be mid with at least equal truth of Willson’s: “An 
exoossively diffuse and rambling style, frequent and unnecessary repetitions, an imegular and 
confused method, with other defects of equal moment, render the perusal of the productions 
highly disagreeable.” Nevertheless, the reduetion of his solitary meditations to writing had, 
we may conceive, a pious operation and effect on Willson’s own spirit ; and the perusal of them 
may, in the simple-minded few who still profess to be his followers, have a like operation and 
effect, even when tu the reading constrained, with poor monk Felix, to confess that, though 
believing, they do not understand 

The worthy man did not win martyrdom nor suffer exile ; but lived on mm great worldly pros- 
perity here in Sharon, reverenced by his own adherents as a sort of oracle, and flattered by 
attentions from successive political leaders on account of the influence which he might be 
supposed locally to possess, down to the year 1966, when he died im peace, aged cighty-nine 
years and seven months, 

Of Willson’s periodical missionary expeditions into town, we have spoken in another 
connexion. 


LVL —YONGE STREET FROM THE NEWMARKET ROAD TO THE LOWER LANDING 
ON THE HOLLAND RIVER 

We return now to the great northern route, from which we have been deviating, and hasten 
on with all speed to the Landing. We place ourselves at the point on Yonge Street where we 
turned off to Newmarket. Proceeding onward, we saw almost immediately, on the left, the 
conspicuous dwelling of Mr. Irving—the Hon. Jacob Mmilius Irving, a name historical in 
Canada, a Paulus Mmilias Irving having been Commander-inChief of the Forces in British 
America in 1765, and also President for a time of the Province of Quebec. (This Paulus 
milius Irving had previously taken part under General Wolfe in the capture of Quebec.) The 
house of his descendant, Jacob Amilius Irving, here on Yonge Street, was known as Bonshaw, 
from some ancient family property in Dumfriesshire. He had been an officer in the 18th Light 
Dragoons, and was wounded at Waterloo. In addition to many strongly-marked English traits 
of character and physique, he possessed fine literary tastes and histrionic skill of a high order, 
favoured by the possession of a grand barytone voice. To the last, gaudebat in equis might be 
said of him. A four-in-hand, guided by himself, issuing from the gates at Bonshaw and 
whirling along Yonge Street into town, was « common phenomenon. He died at the Falls of 
Niagara in 1856. Since 1843 Mr. Irving had been « member of the Upper House of United Canada. 

A little way back, ere we descended the northern slope of the Ridges we caught sight, as we 
have narrated, of the Holland River, or at least of some portion of the branch of it with which 
we are immediately concerned—issuing, “‘ a new-born rill,” from one of its fountains. 

As we traversed the Quaker settlement it was again seen, a brook meandering through 
meadows. This was the eastern branch of the river. The main stream lies off to the west 
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flowing past the modern Bradford and Lioydtown. It is at the head of the main stream that 
the most striking approximation of the waters of the Humber and Holland rivers is to be seen, 

We arrive now at the Upper Landing, the ancient canoe-landing, and we pause for a moment. 
Here it was the war-parties and hunting-parties embarked and disembarked, while yet these 
waters were unploughed by the heavy boats of the white man, 

The Lroquow from the south-side of Lake Ontario penetrated the well-peopled region of the 
Hurons by several routes, as we have already intumated : by the great bay of Quinté highway ; 
by the trails whose termini on Lake Ontario were near respectively the modern Bowmanville 
and Port Hope ; and thirdly by a track which we have virtually been following in this our long 
ramble from York ; virtually, we say, for it was to the west of Yonge Street that the trail ran, 
following first the valley of the Humber and then that of the main stream of the Holland 
river. The route which Mr. Holland took when he penetrated from Toronto Bay to the head 
waters of the river which now bears his name, is marked in the great MS. map which he con- 
structed in 1791, He passed up evidently along the water-course of the Humber. 

“You can pass from Lake Frontenac, i. ¢., Ontario,” Lahontan says (ii, 23), “into Lake 
Huron by the river Tan-a-on-até (the Humber), by a portage of about twenty-four mills to Lake 
Toronto, which by a river of the same name empties into Lake Huron,” by the River Severn /. ¢., 
as we should now speak 

In the pre-historic period, then, hunting-parties or war-parties taking to the water here at 
the Upper Landing would probably be just about to penetrate the almost insular district, of 
which we have spoken, westward of Lake Simcoe, the Toronto region, the place of concourse, 
the well-peopled region. But some of them might perhaps be making for the Lake Huron 
country and North-west generally, by the established trail having its terminus at or near Orillia 
(to uve the modern name). 

In the days of the white man, the old Indian place of embarkation and debarkation on the 
Holland mver, acquired the name of the Upper Canoe-landing ; and hither the smaller craft 
continued to proceed. 

Veasels of deeper draught lay at the Lower Landing, to which we now move on, about a mile 
and « half further down the stream. Here the river was about twenty-five yards wide, the 
banks low and bordered by a woody marsh, in which the tamarac or larch was a conspicuous 
tree. 

In a cleared space on the right, at the point where Yonge Street struck the stream, there 
were some long low buildings of log with strong shutters on the windows, usually closed, 
These were the Government depositories of naval and military stores, and Indian presents, on 
their way to Penetanguishene. The cluster of buildings here was once known as Fort 
Gwillimbury. Thus we have it written in the old Gazetteer of 1799: “It is thirty miles from 
York to Holland river, at the Pine Fort called Gwillimbury, where the road ends.” 

Galt, in his Autobiography, speaks of this spot. He travelled from York to Newmarket in 
one day. This was in 1827. ‘‘ Then next morning,” he says, ‘ we went forward to a place on 
the Holland river, called Holland's Landing, an open space which the Indians and fur-traders 
were in the habit of frequenting. It presented to me,” he adds, ‘something of a Scottish 
aspect in the style of the cottages ; but instead of mountains the environs were covered with 
trees. We embarked at this place.” He was on his way to Goderich at the time, vid Penetan- 
gvishene. 

The river Holland, at which we have so long been labouring to arrive, had its name from a 
former surveyor-general of the Province of Quebec, prior to the setting-off of the Province of 
Upper Canada—Major 8. Holland. In the Upper Canada Gazette of Feb, 13, 1802, we have an 
obituary notice of this official personage. His history also, it will be observed, was mixed up 
with that of General Wolfe, ‘ Died,” the obituary says, ‘‘ on the 28th instant (that is, on the 
28th of December, 1801, the article being copied from the Quebec Gazette of the Slat of the 
preceding December), of a lingering illness, which he bore for many years with Christian 
patience and resignation, Major 8. Holland. He had been in his time,” the brief memoir 
proceeds to say, ‘‘ an intrepid, active, and intelligent officer, never making difficulties, however 
arduous the duty he was employed in. He was an excellent field-engineer, in which capacity 
he was employed in the year 1758 at the seige of Louisbourg in the detachment of the army 
under General Wolfe, who after by his silencing the batteries that opposed our entrance into 
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the harbour from his own, and setting fire to three ships of the line, and obliging the 
remainder in a disabled state to haul cut of cannon shot, that great officer was enabled by a 
rapid and unexpected movement to take post within four hundred yards of the town, from 
whence Major Holland, under his directions, carried on the approaches, destroyed the defences 
of the town, and making a practicable breach, obliged the enemy to capitulate. He distin- 
guished himself also at the conquest of Quebec in 1759, and was made honourable mention of 
in Gen. Wolfe's will as a legatee. He also distinguished himself in the defence of Quebec in 
1760, after General Murray's unsuccessful attack on the enemy.—After the peace he waa 
appointed Surveyor-General of this Province, and was usefully employed in surveying the 
American coasts, from which survey those draughts published some years since by Major 
Debarres have been principally taken.” 

Major Holland was succeeded in the Surveyor.generalship of Lower Canada by a nephew 
the distinguished Colonel Joseph Bouchette. In 1791 Major Holland constructed a map of the 
British Province of Quebec, on the scale of six inches to the square mile, It exists in MS. in 
the Crown Land Office of Ontario. It is a magnificent map. On it, Lake Simeooe is left 
undefined on one side, not having been explored in 1791 

It was in 1832 that the project of a steamer for the Holland river and Lake Simooe was 
mooted. We give a document relating to this undertaking which we find in the Cowrier of Feb. 
29, in that year, published at York. The names of those who were willing to embark, however 
moderately, in the enterprise are of interest. It will be observed that the expenditure contem- 
plated was not enormous. To modern speculators in any direction, what a bagatelle seems 
the sum of £2000! 

“ Steamboat on Lake Simcoe ;” thus runs an advertisement in the Courier of Feb. 20, 1832. ‘Per- 
sons whe feel interested in the snecess of this undertaking, are respectfully informed that Capt. 
MecKeuzie, late of the Aleiope, who has himself offered to subscribe one-fourth of the suin 
required to build the proposed steamboat, is now at Buffalo for the purpose of purchasing an 
Engine, to be delivered at Holland Landing during the present winter. Capt. McKenzie, who 
visited Lake Simere last summer, is of opinion that a boat of sufficient size and power for the 

«business of the Lake can be built for €1250. In order, however, to ensure success, it is proposed 
that stock to the amount of €2000 should be subscribed ; and it is hoped that this sum will be 
raised without delay, in order that the necessary steps may be taken, on the return of Capt. 
McKenzie, to commence building the boat with the view to its completion by the opening of the 
navigation. -The shares are Twelve Pounds ten shillings each, payable to persons chosen by the 
Steckholders. The following shares have been already taken up, viz: The Hon. Peter Robinson, 
8 shares; F. Hewson, 1; Edw. O'Brien, 2; W. B. Robinson, 4; W. R. Raines, 4; J. O. 
Bouchier, 2; Wm. Johnson, 2; John Cummer, 1; T. Mossington, 2; A. M. Raines, 1; Robert 
Clark, 1; Robert Johnston, 1; M. Mossington, 1; B. Jefferson, 1; J. M. Jackson, 1; R. 
Oliver, 1; Wm. Turner, 2; L. Cameron, 1; F. Osborne, 2; J. Graham, 1; J. White, 1; 8. H. 
Farnsworth, 1; Andrew Mitcbell, 5; Murray, Newbigging and Co., 2; Capt. Creighton, 2; 
Capt. McKenzie, 40; Canada Company, 8; J F. Smith, 2; John Powell, 1; Grant Powell, 2; 
A. Smalley, 1; Samuel P. Jarvis, 1; James —. Small,1; R. W. Parker, 1; D. Cameron, 1; 
Capt. Castle, 79th Regt., 8; James Doyle, 2; Francis Phelps, East Gwillimbury, 1; G. Lount, 
West Gwillimbury, 1; Samuel Lount, West Gwillimbary, 1; George Playter, Whitchurch, 1; 
Joseph Hewett, 1; Thomas A. Jebb, 2; Charles 8. Monck, Haytesbury, 1; G. Rideout, 2; 
T. G. Ridout, 1; Thomas Radenhurst, 1; Major Barwick, 2; Capt. W. Campbell, 2; C. C. 
Small, 1; J. Ketchum, 1; Capt. Davies, 2; Lieut. Carthew, 2; Capt. Ross, 1; C. MeVittie, 1; 
Lieut. Adams, 1; S. Washburn, 2; J. C. Godwin, 1; F. T. Billings, 2; Thorne and Parsons, 2; 
James Pearson, 1; R. Mason, 2; Wm. Laughtoa, 2; Wm. Ware, 1; A. H. Tonge, 1; Sheldon, 
Dutcher and Co., 1; Jabez Barber, 1; R. W. Prentice, 1; T. Bell, 1; Lucius O’Brien, 1;— 
Total, 162 shares. Persons who are desirous of taking shares in this boat are respectfully 
informed that the subscription paper is lying at the Store of Messrs, Murray, Newbigging and 
Co., where they can have an opportunity of entering their names. York, 2ist Deec,, 1831.” 

The movement here initiated resulted in the steamer Simcoe, which plied for some years 
between the Landing and the ports of Lake Simcoe. The Simcoe was built at the Upper 
Landing, and after being launched, it was necessary to drag the boat by main force down to 
deep water, through the thick sediment at the bottom of the stream. During the process, 
while the capstan and tackle or other arrangement was being vigorously worked—instead of 
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the boat advancing—the land in considerable mass moved bodily towards the boat, like a cake 
of ice set free from the main floe. Much of the ground and marsh in the great estuary of the 
Holland river is said to be simply an accumulation of earthy and vegetable matter, resting on 
water. 

The Simcoe was succeeded by the Peter Robinson, Capt. Bell; the Beaver, Capt. Laughton, 
and other steamers, 

Standing on the deck of the Beaver, we have ourselves more than once threaded the windings 
of the Holland river ; and we well remember how, like sentient things in a kind of agony, 
the bread floating leaves of the lilies along its eastern margin writhed and flapped as the 
waters were drawn away from under them by the powerful action of the wheels in the middle 
of the stream. 

“The navigation of the Holland river,” Capt. Bonnycastle observes in his ‘Canada in 1841,” 
“is very well worth seeing, as it is a natural canal flowing through a vast marsh, and very 
narrow, with most serpentine convolutions, often doubling on itself. Conceive the difficulty of 
steering a large steamboat in such a course ; yet it is done every day, in summer and autumn, 
by means of long poles, slackening the steam, backing, &e., though very rarely without run- 
uing a little way into the soft ground of the swamp. The motion of the paddles has, however, 
in the course of years, widened the channel, and prevented the growth of flags and weeds.” 
We have been told that in the bed of the Holland river, near its mouth, solid bottom was not 
reached with a suunding-line of 90 feet. 

LVUL.—YONGE STREET FROM HOLLAND RIVER TO PENETANGUISHENE. 

To render our narrative complete, we give in a few parting words some of the early accounts 
of the route from the Landing, northward as far as Penetanguishene, which, after the breaking 
up of the establishment on Drummond's island, was for some years the most remote station in 
Upper Canada where the naval and military power of England was visibly represented, 

* After leaving Gwillimbury [i.e., the Landing],” says the Gazetteer of 1700, “ you enter the 
Holland river and pass into Lake Simcoe, by the head of Cook's bay, to the westward of which 
are oak-plains, where the Indians cultivate corn ; and on the east is a tract of good land, A 
tew small islands shew themselves as the lake opens, of which Darling's island in the eastern 
part, is the most considerable. To the westward is a large deep bay, called Kempenfelt’s bay, 
from the head of which is a short carrying-place to the river Nottawasaga, which empties itself 
into the Iroquois bay, in Lake Huron. In the north end of the lake, near the Narrows leading 
to a small lake is Francis island, between which and the north shore vessels may lie in safety.” 

It will be proper to make one or two remarks in relation to the proper names here used, 
which have not in every case been retained. 

Cook's bay, it will be of interest to remember, had its name from the great circumnavigator. 
Kempenfelt’s bay recalls the name of the admiral who went down in the Royal George 
**with twice four hundred men.” Darling's island was intended to preserve the name of Gen. 
Darling, a friend and associate of the first governor ; and Francis island bore the name of the 
same governor's eldest son. Canise island retains its name. The name of another island in 
this lake, “‘ parallel to Darling's island,” is elsewhere given in the Gazetteer as Pilkington's 
island —a compliment to Gen. Pilkington, a distinguished engineer officer. Darling's island, at 
the present day, is, we believe, known as Snake island: and Francis island and Pilkington’s 
island by other names. Iroquois bay is the same as Nottawasaga bay: the interpretation, in 
fact, of the term ‘‘ Nottawasaga,” which is the “‘ estuary of the Nodoway "—the great indenta- 
tion whence often issued on marauding expeditions the canoes of the Nodoway—so the Ochib- 
ways called the Iroquois. Lake Simcoe itself, the Gazetteer of 1799 informs us, was so named 
by its first explorer, not in commemoration of himself, but of his father. ‘ Lake Simcoe,” we 
read in a note at p. 138 of the work just named, was “‘ so named by Lieut. -Governor Simcoe in 
respect to his father, the late Capt. Simcoe of the Royal Navy, who died in the River St. 
Lawrence on the expedition to Quebec mn 1759. In the year 1755, this able officer,” the Gazetteer 
adds, ‘had furnished Government with the plan of operations against Quebec, which then took 
place. At the time of his death, Capt. Cook, the celebrated circumnavigator, was master of 
his ship the Pembroke.” We here see the link of association which led to the applieation of the 
great circumnavigator’s name to the bay into which the Holland river discharges itself. The 
Holland itself also, as we have already heard, had its name from a companion of Gen. Wolfe. 
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We have on this continent no “ old poetic mountains,” no old poetic objects of any deserip- 
tion, natural or artificial, to “breathe enchantment all around.” It is all the more fitting, 
therefore, that we should make the moat of the historic memories which, even at second hand, 
cling te our Canwlian local names, here and there 

The old Gazetteer next goes on to inform us that “ from the bay west of Francis island there 
is a good path and a short portage into a small lake: this is the neares| way to Lake Huron 
The river which falls from Lake Simcoe inte Matchedash bay, called the Matchedash river, 
making a more cireultous passage to the northward and westward”. .and Matchedash bay 
opens out, it afterwards states —‘*‘ into a larger basin called Gloucester or Sturgeon bay, in the 
It is noted also that 
on a peninsula in this basin some French ruins are still extant and then it save, “between 


chops of which lies Prince Willlam Henry's island, open to Lake Harm 


two larger promontories is the harbour of Penetanguishene, around which is good land for 
settlement.” “ Penetanguishene,” it is finally added, “has been discovered to be a very 
excellent harbour.” 

Again some annotations on names will not be out of place 

Matcherash bay is now Stargeon bay, and Matchedash river, the river Severn. Both bay and 
river have a peenliar iuterest for the people of Toronto, as being respectively the Toronto bay 
and Toronto river of the old French period. “To the north-east of the French river,” Lahontan 
says (ti 19), “ you see Toronto bay, in which a small lake of the same name empties itself by 
a river not navigable on account of its rapide.” (He elsewhere says this river also bore the 
name of the lake Toronto.) The Duke of Gloucester was intended to be complimented in the 
name Gloucester bay. Prince William Henry's island has not retained its name. When it was 
imposed, the visit of that prince, afterwards the Duke of Kent and father of the reigning 
Queen, to Upper Canada, was a recent event The French ruins spoken of are the ruins of Fort 
St. Marie near the mouth of the river Wye—the chief mission-house of the Jesuits, abandoned 
im 1649, «till winlble 

The *‘ good path” and “ nearest way to Lake Huron,” from the bay west of Francis island, 
indicates the well-haown trail by Coldwater, which was long the chief route to Penetangui- 
shene ; and the bay itself, weet of Francis island, is the bay knows later times as Shingle 
bay. In 1834 on attempt was made to found a town at Shingle bay in connexion with the read 
to Penetanguishene In a Cowrte f 1834, we have the announcement: “ New Town of Innis- 


fallen Shortly will be offered for aale several building lots in the above new Town, beautifully 
, 


situated on Shingle Bay, Lake Simecve ‘his being the landing-place for the trade to Peneten- 


guishene and the northern townships,” the advertisement goes on to say, “ persons inclined to 
speculate in trade or business of any description will find this a peculiarly valuable situation, 
as the townships are settled with persons of respectability and capital, It will command the 
trade to and from the lake Further particulars can be obtained by application to Wim. 
Proudfoot, Esq., or from P. Handy, auctioneer, or Francis Hewson, Esq., Lake Simcoe. April 
lst, 1834." 

Innisfalien, however, did not mature into atoewn. Orillia, just within the narrows, appears 
te have been a site more suited to the needs of tastes of the public 

At p. 4, in the article on Yonge Street, the old Gazetteer of 1709 speaks again of the 
portage from Lake Simeoe to Lake Huron, vid Colkiwater, and calls it “a continuation of 
Yonge Street.” It then adds the prediction, which we have once before quoted, that “ the 
advantage would certainly be felt in the future of transporting merchandize from Oswego to 
York, and from thence across Yonge Street and down the waters of Lake Simeoe into Lake 
Huron, in preference to sending it hy Lake Frie.” And inthe article on “ Lac aux Claies,” i. ¢. 
as we heave already heard, Lake Simcoe, it is curiously stated—this is before the year 1700 
that ‘‘a vessel is now building for the purpose of facilitating the communication by that 
route,”—but it is not said where 

A “continuation of Yonge Street” in a more perfect sense, was, at a later period, surveyed 
and partially opened by the military authorities, from Kempenfelt or Shanty bay near Barrie, 
jn a direct ine to Penetanguishene ; but the natural growth of the forest had in a great degree 
filled up the track. 

In 1847, however, through the instrumentality of the Commissioner of Public Works of the 
day, the Hon. W. B. Robinson, the highway in question, sixty-six feet in width and thirty miles 
in length, was thoroughly cleared out and made conveniently practicable for general travel. 
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This grand avenue is almost in a direct line with Yonge Street, after the traverse of Lake 
Bimeove from the Landing has been accomplished. 

Penetanguishene, indeed, as a port, no longer requires such an approach as this, The naval 
and military depot which existed there has been abolished : and Collingwood, since it has been 
made the primary terminus on Lake Huron of the Northern Railway of Canada, is the place of 
Tesort for the steamers and shipping of the upper lakes, 

Nevertheless, the fine highway referred to yields permanently to the inhabitants of Vesapra 
and Oro, Flos and Medonte, Tiny and Tay, the incaiculable advantage of easy communication 
with each other and markets to the south,—the same advantage that Yonge Street yielded to 
the settlers of Vaughan and Markham, King and Whiteburch, and the two townships of 
Gwillimbary, i the primitive era of their local history, 

It is, however, not improbable that Penetanguishene itself will again acquire importance 
when hereafter properly connected with our railway system, now #o surely advancing to the 
horth shore of Lake Huron; thence to push on to the North West, 

Dr. Thomas Rolph, in his Statistical Account of Upper Canada, apponded to his book on the 
West Indies and United States, spoke in 1886 of the region which we have now reached, thus 
“ The country about Penetanguishene on Lake Huron is remarkably healthy ; the winter roads 
to it, crossing Lake Simooe, excellent. In the summer months,” he says, “it is delightful to 
persons who are pleased and entertained by the wild grandeur and simplicity of nature. The 
pure and transparent waters of the beautiful bay, and the verdant foliage of the vast wooda 
on the east side of the harbour, form a very picturesque scene,” 

Capt. Bonnycastle visited Penetanguishene in 1841. He was present at one of the periodical 
distributions of government presents to the Indians, A great concourse of the native people, 
from far and near, were assembled on the occasion. Under such circumstances, Penetangul- 
shene and its surroundings must have presented a peculiarly interesting appearance, 

“ | happened to be at Penetanguishene,” Capt. Bonnycastle says, ‘‘ when the unfortunate 
Pou-tah-wah-tamies and nearly two thousand other Indians arrived there, the latter to receive 
their annual gifts, the former to implore protection, (They had been recently removed from 
their lands in the United States by the U. 8. authorities.) I had never seen the wild and 
heathen Indians before,” the Captain observes, “‘ and shall never forget the impression their 
appearance, on an August evening, with everything beautiful in the scene around, made upon 
me. To do honour to the commandant of the British port and his guests, these warlike 
savages selected for the conference a sloping green fleld in front of his house whose base was 
washed by the waters of the Huron, which exhibited the lovely expanse of the basin, with its 
high and woody background, and the single sparkling islet in the middle, No spot could have 
been imagined more suitable. Behind it rose the high hill whiqp, cleared of timber, is dotted 
here and there with the neat dwellings of the military residents.” He then describes the 
dresses of the Indians, their painted faces, their war-dances, &c. 

* The garrison,” be says, “is three miles from the village, and is always called the Establish- 
ment ; and in the forest between the two places is a new church built of wood, very small, 
but sufficient for the Established Church, as it is sometimes called, of that portion of Canada, 
A clergyman is constantly stationed here for the army, navy, and civilians.” 

In regard to the provisions supplied to the soldiers and others, Capt, Bonnycastle has the 
following remarks: ‘ A farmer (Mr. Mairs, as we presume) on the Penetanguishene road has 
introduced English breeds of cattle and sheep of the best kind. He was, and perhaps still is,” 
he says, “ the contractor for the troops, and his stock is well worth seeing, Thus the garrison 
is constantly supplied with finer meat than any other station in Canada, although more out of 
the world and in the wilderness, than any other; and, as fish is plentiful, the soldiers and 
sailors of Queen Victoria in the Bay of the White Rolling Sand live well.” Penetanguisheno 
means ‘the place of the falling sands ;:” the reference being to a remarkable sandy cliff which 
has been crumbling away from time immemorial, on the western side of the entrance to the 
harbour, 

We have a notice of Penetanguishene in 1846, in a volume of Travels in Canada, by the Rev, 
A. W. H. Rose, published in 1849, “ Penetanguishene,” the writer says, ‘is situated at the 
bottom of a bay extremely shallow on one side, and is a small military and naval station, the 
latter force consisting of two iron war-steamers, of about sixty-horse power each. There is 
said to be a nice little society in this (until lately) out-of-the-way station of Upper Canada. 
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The probability is, however,” remarks the same writer, “that it will, as a naval and military 
dept, have to be eventually shifted to Owen's Sound, where there is a military reserve 
specially retained in the survey, aa, from the number of shoals about Penetanguishene, the 
islands, &c., the harbour is said generally to close up with ice three weeks carlier, and to 
continue shut three weeks later than at the Sound.” 

A diagram in the Canadian Jowrnal (1. 225), ilustrating a paper by Mr. Sandford Fleming, 
shews the remarkable terraced character of the high banks of the harbour of Penetanguishene. 
** There are appearances in various parts of this region,” Mr, Flem!ng says, “that lead us to 
infer that the waters of Lake Huron, like those of Ontario, formerly stood at higher levels 
than they at present cecupy Parallel terraces and ridges of sand and gravel can be traced at 
different places winding round the heads of bays and points of high land with perfect horizon- 
tality, and resembling in every respect the present lake beaches. One of them particularly 
strikes the attention in the bay of Penetangulshenc, at a height of about seventy feet above 
the level of the lake. It can be seen distinctly on either side from the water, or by a spectator 
Standing on one bank while the sun shines obliquely on the other, so as to throw the deeper 
parts of the terrace in shadow.” Mr. Fleming then gives a section “sketched from a cutting 
4 little below Jeffery’s Tavera in the village of Penetanguishene, serving to shew the manner 
in which the soil has been removed from the side hill and deposited In a position formerly 
under water by the continued mechanical action of the waves, Not only does the peculiar 
stratification of the lower part of the terrace confirm the supposition that it was deposited on 
the shore of the ancient lake, but the fact that such excavations have been made in this land- 
locked position, where the waves could never have had much force, goes far to prove that the 
lake stood for a long period at this high level.” (Prom the successive subsidences here spoken 
of by Mr. Fleming, the island known as the Giant's Tomb, in the entrance te Georgian Bay 
has its peculiar appearance, viz, that of a colossal grave elevated on a high platform or 
pedestal.) 

In 1827, John Galt, the well-known writer, had been at Penetanguishene. He was on his 
way from York to make an exploration of the lake Huron west of the Canada Company's 
Huron tract, from Cabot's head in the north to the Riviere anx Sables in the south. For this 
purpose, a Government vessel, the Bee, lying in Penetanguishene harbour, had been placed at 
his disposal. In his Autobiography be gives the following incidents of his journey from the 
shore of Kempenfelt bay. ‘“‘ About half-way to Penetanguishene,” he says, “we were com- 
pelled by the weather to take shelter in a farm house, and a thunderstorm coming on obliged 
us to remain all night. The house itself was not inferior to a common Scottish cottage, but it 
was rendered odious by the landlady, who was, all the time we stayed, ‘drunk as a sow, 
Huncamunca.” Next day ge proceeded,” he continues, “ to the military station and dockyard 
of Penetanguishene by a path through the woods, which, to the honour of the late Mr. Wilber- 
force, bears his name. Along it are settled several negro families. As 1 walked part of the 
way,” Galt says, “1 went Into a cottage, pleasantly situated on a rising ground, and found it 
inhabited by a crow-like flock of negro children. The mother was busy with them, and the 
father, a good-natured looking fellow, told me that they were very comfortable, but had not 
yet made any great progress in clearing the land, as his children were still too young to assist 
We reached Penetangnishene,” Galt then says, “‘ the remotest and most inland dockyard that 
owns obedience to the ‘ meteor-flag of England,’ where, by the orders of the Admiralty, his 
Majesty's gun-boat the Bee was placed at my disposal. By the by,” he adds, “* the letter from 
the Admiralty was a curious specimen of the geographical knowledge which then prevailed 
there, inasmuch as it mentioned that the vessel was to go with me on Lake Huron in Lower 
Canada, In the village of Penetanguishene,” he then informs us, “‘there is no tavern. We 
were therefore obliged to billet ourselves on the officer stationed there, of whose hospitality 
and endeavour to make the time pass pleasantly till he had the Bee ready for the lake, I shall 
ever retain a pleasant remembrance.” He then describes his voyage in the little gun-boat as 
far as Detroit, and his examination of the river subsequently called the Maitland, and the site 
where Goderich was afterwards built. 

Since 1840, the Rev. Geo. Hallen has been a resident clergyman at Penetangnishene. From 
him have been obtained the following particulars of detachments of military stationed from 
time to time at that post. In 1838 a detachment of the 34th regiment, Lieut. Hutton com- 
manding. In 1838 also, there were some incorporated Militia there under Col. Davis. In 
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1840, a detachment of the 98rd Highlanders, under Lieut. Hay. In 1844, a detachment of the 
Sth regiment, under Lieut. West. In 1846, a detachment of the Royal Canadian Rifles, under 
Lieut. Black. In 1850, a detachment of the Royal Canadian Rifles, under Lieut. Fitzgerald. 
In 1851, a detachment of the Royal Canadian Rifles, under Lieut. Moffatt. In 1851, some of 
the Enrolled Pensioners, under Capt. Hodgetts. 

In regard to the Navy. In 1843, June 8th, the Minos, a large gun-boat, in charge of Mr. 
Hatch and three men, arrived to be laid up, In the same year, the steamer Experiment, Lieut, 
Boxer, was stationed there, In 1847, the same steamer, but commanded by Lieut. Marper. In 
1847 also, the steamer Mohawk, commanded by Lieut. Tyssen. In 1850, the same steamer, but 
commanded by Lieut. Herbert. The place was also visited by Capt. Ross, R.N., when on his 
way to the North Seas ; and by Lord Morpeth, Lord Prudhoe, and Sir Henry Harte, (the two 
latter Captains in the Navy), on their way to or from the Manitoulin islands. 

From Poulett Serope’s Life of Lord Sydenham, we learn that Penetanguishene was visited by 
that Governor of Canada in 1840, “ From Toronto across Lake Simcoe to Penetanguishene on 
Lake Huron again, and back to Toronto, which I left again last night for the Bay of Quinte.” 
—Private Letter, p. 190 

The following account of the removal of the British post from Drummond's island to 
Penetanguishene in 1828, has been also derived from the Rev. Mr, Hallen, who gathered the 
particulars from the lips of Mr. John Smith, aged 80, still living (1872) near Penetanguishene, 
formerly employed in the Ordinance Department at Quebec, and then as Commissariat Issuer 
at Drummond's island. “ Mr. John Smith and his wife remained on the island till the Mth of 
November, 1828, when it was given up to the Americans, Lieut, Carson commanding a 
detachment of the 68th regiment was there at the time ; and Mr. Smith well remembers Lievt. 
Carson giving up the keys to the American officers, and that ‘ they shook hands quite friendly.’ 
The Government sent the brig Wellington to take away the British from the island, but it was 
too small, and they were obliged in addition to hire an American vessel. Mr. Keating was at 
that time Fort adjutant at the island, and Mr. Rawson, barrack master, Smith arrived at 
Penetanguishene as a Commissariat Issuer on the 20th or 2lat November, 1828. He does not 
remember any vessels at Drummond island. He says that Commodore Barrie came up in the 
Bullfrog ; and that the gossip of the island was, that he was the cause of its being given up to 
the Americans, Mr, Keating, the Fort adjutant, was afterwards Fort adjutant at Penctangui- 
shene, where he arrived in the spring of 1829, having been detained at Amberstburgh. He 
died in the year 1849. Mr. Smith said that, as far as he could recollect, the detachments 
stationed on the island were, of the 7ist Regiment, under Lieut. Impett; of the 79th, under 
Lieut. Matthews ; of the 24th, under Lieut. James; of the 15th, under Lieut. Ingall. (The 
last-named officer lived afterwards at Penetanguishene,) In 1828, there were at Penetangul- 
shene 20 or 30 Marines, under the command of Lieut. Woodin, R.N. In regard to the four 
gun-boats which are sunk in the harbour, Mr. Smith said they were sunk there before 1828. 
He remembers the name of only one of them, the Tecumseh.” Mr. Hallen remarks: ‘The account 
I heard of these gun-boats when I came to Penetanguishene was that they were brought here, 
I think, from Nottawasaga bay after the American war and were sunk to prevent their rotting. 
Vessels must have been built at Penetanguishene,” Mr. H. adds, ‘‘as I remember a place on the 
Lake Shore, about five miles N.W. of Penetanguishene, being pointed out to me as the ‘ Navy 
Yard. Many of the logs were still there.” 

The Bee, which conveyed Mr, Galt when on his voyage of explorations along the western coast 
of Lake Huron, was sold by public auction in 1832, In that year the first great reduction of 
the naval and military establishment at Penetanguishene took place. Step by step the process 
went on until the ancient depét was finally extinguished, and in 1859 the stone barracks were 
converted imto a Public Reformatory. The enumeration of the stores disposed of by public 
vendue, on Thursday the 15th of March, 1830, and six following days, at Penetanguishene, will 
not be without pathos, At all events, those who have, at any time, made boats and the appur- 
tenances of boats one of their hobbies, will not dislike to read the homely names of the articles 
then brought to the hammer. It will be observed that no mention is made of a certain memor- 
able anchor laboriously dragged from York as far as the Landing en rowte to Penetanguishene ; 
but taken no further, becoming, when half embedded in the earth there, an object of per 
petual wonderment to beholders: a thing too ponderous to be conveniently handled and 
removed by an ordinary purchaser, let the amount paid for it be ever so trifling. 
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The following, then, were the miscellaneous articles belonging to the Crown advertised to be 
Bold to the highest bidder on the 15th and following days of March, 1832, at Penetanguishene, 
and so, we may conclude, disposed of accordingly +~The Tecumech, schooner, 175 tons. The 
Newark, brigantine, 175 tons. The Dee, gunboat, 41 tons, The Mosquito, gunboat, 31 tons, 
The Waep, gunboat, 41 tons. Batteaux, three in number. Thirty-two feet cutter. Two thirty- 
two feet gigs and their furnitare. One whale boat. One jolly boat. One nineteen feet gig. 
Twenty-two pounds old bunting. Canvas, mildewed slightly, 366 yards. Canvas, of all sorta, 
cut from frigate sails, 2170 yards. Old canvas, 40) yards. Packing cases, 23. Iron casks, 12 
Iron bound casks, 8. Wood bound casks, 24. Chests, common, 2. Chests, top, 2. Cordage, 
worn, 098 fathoms. Cordage, in rounding, 518 fathoms Cordage, in junk, 28 cwt. 20 Ibs, 
Cordage, in paper staff, 1 ewt. 3 qra. 1 Ib. Covers, hammock, 5. Iron, old wrought, 12 ewt. 
Sqrs. 6} iba Rigging, brigantine, standing, complete, 1 set. Running, in part, Ll wet. Rig- 
ging, schooner, standing and running, complete, 1 set. Rigging, Durham boats, standing and 
running, in part, 2 seta. Rigging, boats, standing, worn, 1 set. Sails for a 32 gun ship, 1 set 
brigantine sails, 1 set schooner sails, 1 set Durham boat sails, 16 in nomber boat sails, 15 in 
number unserviceable stores. Axes, felling, & Bellows, camp forge, 2 pairs. Blocks, single, 
11 inch, 1. Bloeks, double, 10 inch, 1. Brushes, tar, 15. Buckets, leather, 14. Chisels, of 
sorts, 12 Compass glasses, 1. Cordage, 562 fathoms Glass, broken, 16 panes. Hammocks, 
14. Locks, stock, 1. Mallet, caulking, 1. Oars, fir, 7. Paint, white, 1 qr 2 ibe. Paint, yel- 
low, 2qre. 18 lbs. Planes, 10 in number. Punts, boats, 1, Saws, cross-cut, 5. Saws, hand, 6. 
Saws, dove-tail, 1. Saws, rip, 3. Spout, for pump, 1. Sweeps, 4. Shovels, ¥ Twine, fine, 
8h ibe. Twine, ordinary, 17} Ibs. Seines, 1. The document which supplies us with the fore- 
going list announces that, “ the stores will be put up in convenient lota, and that a deposit of 
25 per cent. will be required at the time of sale, and the remainder of the purchase money pre- 
vious to the removal of the articles, for which a reasonable time will be allowed.” The whole is 
signed —Wm. Henry Woodin, Licutenant commanding, June 18th, 1832. 

We here bring to a close our Collections and Recollections In regard to Yonge @treet. That 





our narrative mght be the more complete, we have given a notice of the ancient terminus of 
that great thoronghfare, on Lake Huron. It will be seen that in Penetanguishene and its 
environs, Toronto has a place and a neighbourhood at the north abounding with interesting 
memories almost as richly as Niagara itself and that vicinity, at its south ; memories intimately 
associated with its own history, not alone before the present century began, but also before 
even the preceding century began, taking into view, that is, the local history of this part of 
Canada prior to the acquisition of the country by the English 

From remote Penetanguishene, dismantled and abolished in a naval and military sense, our 
thoughts naturally turn to more conspicuous places that have in our day successively under- 
gone the same process: to Kingston, to Niagara, to Montreal, to our own Fort, here at Toronto, 
and, finally, in i871, te Quebec. The Sth of November, 1871, will’ be a date noted in future 
histories. On that day, the Ehren >reitstein of the St Lawrence, symbol for a nundred years 
and more of British power on the northern half of the North American continent, was 
voluntarily evacuated, in accordance with a deliberate public policy. The 60th Regiment, it is 
singular to add, which on the 8th of November, 1871, marched forth from the gates of the 
Citadel of Quebec, was a regiment that was present on the heights of Abraham in 1759, and 
helped to capture the fortress which it now peacefully surrendered. Is the day approaching 
when artistic tourists will be seen sketching, at Point Levi, the bold Rock in front of them for 
the sake of the ruins at its summit, not picturesque probably, but for ever famed in story? 





(The Collections and Recollections in regard to Tonowto or O.p terminate here. Revised 
and corrected, they are on the point of being reproduced in book form, with portraits on steel 
of the founder of the city, Governor Simcoe, and the first Chief Justice of Upper Canada, 
the Hon. W. Osgoode. The section on the early Marine of the Harbour will be given in the 
forthcoming volume. By an oversight, it will seem as it there were one or two gaps in the 
numbering of the Sections of this serics in the Journal. There are, however, no gaps. No 
sections have been omitted ) 
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GENERAL METEOROLOGIOAL REGISTER 


FOR THE YEAR 18732. 








elxviil MEAN 


Mean temperature ............ 
Difference from average | { 


Highest Temperatare ............ 0.06» 


Lowest Temperature ..... 
Monthly and annual ranges. 


Mean maximum temp rature . 
Mean minimum temperature . 
Mean daily range , 
Greatest daily range ....... 


Mean height of the barometer....... 
Difference from average (51 year> 


Highest barometer . 
Lowest barometer _ 
Monthly and annual ranges. 


Mean humidity of the alr ...... ...... 0... 


Mean elasticity 0: aqueous vapoar ... ... 


Mean of cloudiness . , 
Diiference from average . 


Resultant direction of the wind . 
velocity of the wind. 
Maan velocity (miles per hour) .. 


Difference from average (24 years) . 


Tota) amount of rain ... ... <<<... cere 
Difference from: average ... ... 0.0... 


Number of days rain ... 


Total amount of snow........ 
Difference from average (29 y yea 
Number of days snow louse 


Number of fair days 


Number of augoras Observed ... 00.0. cee oe 


METEOROLOGICAL 


* North 


3 years 


Thermic anomaly (iat 45° 40 ) ........ 


} 
- 29.5041) 
~ — O14 —. 07 


RESULTS 


GENERAL METEOROLOGICAL 
MAG OBSERVATORY 


lTm . Elevation above 


NETICAL 


Longitude 5h West 


Pee Mar Ark Mar June. | Jovy. 


. ——e 
2.0% 19.92 

33 — 9.76 — 0.46 + 2.87 

—W.41 —14.01 —20 — 9.72 + 1.4 
41.8 45.2 «6.0 

— 25— 3.6 : : 8) 62.2 
“4.5 & 7 2 43.58 


40.48 73.16 


80.07 
| 
21.06 
2.0 


29.6204 29.5670 29.5586 29.5561 
+ 06010 2 — .0000)—.0155 —. 0504 
2.976) 2 71 r 
28.041) 20.154 
1.085) 0.717 


30.231 29.005 
23.07 28.788 
12H (116 


30.193 
Bs. ose 


1.2 


20.77 
20.317 
0.457 


we 
72 





6 
5. aw 


r. et “ 
; 2 J 25 0.76 


8 43 
40.30 


3. 80 
j— 1.41 
0.350 0.700 3.148 


—0.544 —0.918 3 +0.170 —0.951 
5 2 s 13 





Possible to see aurora (No. of nights)... 


Number of thunder storms .......... 





AT TORONTO, 


REGISTER FOR THE 
TORONTO, ONTARIO. 


Lake Ontario 108 feet. 


Approximate elevation above the sea, 


Avo. Sr. 


1872. 


43.05) 3.01) a8.erf 48. 
1.07 — 0.31|— 3.62|— 7.17 
2.39 — 8. 26|—10. 20]—17 3 


1871. | 1870. 








S44 
38.2 
46.2 
68. 68 
50.51 
18.17 
27.6 


70.0) 
25.2) 
44.5 


40.9) 
8.2 
43.8 


06. ¢ 
— 13.48 
53.8 





64.11) . ba 

37.13) 10. 08} 
14.45 
34.6 





FOR THE YEAR 1872. 


YEAR 1872 


342 feet. 


ds! 8 
— }.02)\— 
— %.87|-— 


+0) 


89 .¢ 
— 5.4— 
O4.4 


1869. 1868, 


1867. 1866. 


a. 33! | Sed 43.51 
0.82)— 0.31)— 0.64 
7.67|— 7.16\— 7.49 


| | 
—_ 


93.4) 
15. 6/— 


95.2 
12.8 
108.0 








| 20.5937 29 em i 6689 29.0908) 


no. eoro| 20. 6006 29.5056 
—. 0078 —. 0766 +. 0495|— 0424) + 0418 


—~. 0085 —. 0098 —. 0208 
30.179 
29.008 
1.085 


| 
20.853) 20.942 30. 194! 29. 966) 
29.311) 2.914 20. 226) 29.047 
©.542) 0.728, 0.968) 0.919 


rr 
28.106 
2.046 


30.231) 30.388) 30. 
28.780) 28.673) 
1.442 _— 











29. 6970 
—.0104 





30.223 
28.793 
1,430 





75 73 76 


17 





0.539 0.406 0.240 0.260 0.242! 0.279 


| 








0.51 


68 
Os — 0.10 


0 
0. 








2.626, 3.288 
bi —1. 100, +0. 890 




































































MEAN METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS 


TEMPERATURE. 


> | *) | ° 
Mean temperature of the year 2.20.2... ce cco y | | 46.36 tn '46 | 42.16 In "66 
Warmest mouth ..... ) daly July, 1865. | Aug. 1860, 
Mean tempersture of the warmest mouth 7.20 | %6.%0 64.46 
. | February. Jan., 1807. Feb. 10, 1845 
Mean temperature © f the coldest month .. . 23.02 | 12.75 26.00 
Difference between the ae ne of the } “an 
warmest and the coldest month : | - meas 
Mean of deviations of monthly means from | 3.61 
nw hg ~ Lh. Leeman | 2.0 | 2.40 | in 1843. 
of deviation being J Lan eee 
a. greatest Geviation Satin eahens so | March. | January. | Jan, 1887. 


al magnitude of deviation 7 8.71 10 

Warmest day os - | oe poy! ‘a. ‘8. July 31, “a 
Sica temperature of tho warmest day... 84.50 72.75 
Coldest day { |Feb. 6, 1886 po 42 

enn anvecesneseves pecneseeanede . 2. ~ 4\Jan 22, sit 

Mean temperature of the coldest day dnenspencen a 4 87 
Date of the highest ~- a sCO . » | eve Ang: Ly 1864 Avg. 19, eu 
Highest temperatare .. . a | @O.7 | 24 
Date of the lowest temperature . . 2 gus ‘ "10 "0. Jan 2 1842. 
Lowest temperature ........ ane —12.3 | ‘ 1.9 
Range of the year ....... ecceesoes cove 13.0 | 7.0 


BAROMETER. 


| 

| § 20.6770 29.5002 
Mean proasure of the year oo... crc ce serene ene ‘ 29.6166 | 4 in 1849, in 1864, 
Month of highest mean pressure ... «| October. | , 1849. | June 1864, 
Highest mean monthly pressure ... . ‘ 20. 67 20.8046 | 29.6625 
Month of lowest mean pressure... . ‘ ay. March, 18590 Nov. 
Lowest mean monthly pressure... | ‘ | 20.4143 
Date of the highest pressure of the y . . 7. on Jan. 8, 1866, 
Highest — socibe 
Date of t lowest pressure of the your. 
Lowest pressure .. . 
Range of the year... 00.00. coc cce coe coe ne cen on non ene eee in 1845. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 


Ave 
1872. = | 
90 years. 


| 
Mean humidity of the year . ere enc.ene ove oe soe Ye 82 in 1861.) 73 in 1858, 
Month of greatest humidity... reed Doce, Jagvery Jan. 1857. | Dee,, 1858 
Greatest mean monthly humidity ease ay 8) 
Month of greatest humidity .. _— diy. May. Feb., 1843. | April, 1849. 
Least mean monthly humidity on eens ow 7 68 | 76 











AT TORONTO, FOR THE YEAR 1872. 


EXTENT OF SKY CLOUDED. 


| re 


Moan cloudiness of the year ssoew oes enocencon cence 
Most cloudy month... ° 
Greatest monthly mean ‘of ‘cloudiness 
Least cloudy month . oo 
Lowest manity mean of cloudiness. 


0.69 
0.75 
duly. 
0.” 


19 years. 
| 


J 
| 


Average 
of 


61 


.| December. December. 


| 


0.85 
August. 
0.45 


Extremes. 


0.66 in 1869 10.57 in 1866. 
0.83 0.73 


0.29 0.60 











Resultant Direction ... ccc cee coves ceeeeeeee eonene vee 
Resultant velocity in miles .. 

Mean velocity without regard. to “direction 
Month of greatest mean velocity ........ 
Greatest monthly mean velocity . 

Month of least mean velocity .... 

Least monthly mean velocity . 

Day of greatest mean velocity. 

Greatest daily mean velocity . 

Day of least mean velocity .... 

Least daily mean velocity... 


Hour of greatest absolute toda: | 





40.0 





8.55 in 1860, 

March, 1800, 

| 12.41 
inp 1862. 


5.10 in 1853, 
Jan., 1848, 
6.82 
| Sept., 1860, 


30 70 
—. “ia. 1871) Dee. 2, 1848, 
2.16 16.30 





| Doc, 27, 1861. 


Mar, 14, 1863 
9 to 10 a.m. 
46.0 


lla.m, ton. 
26.6 





Total depth of rain in inches .. veeesses serene | m oe 
Number of days in which rain fell . 
Month in which the greatest depth of rain fell. Oetie 
Greatest depth of rain in one month... 288 
Month in which the days of rain were most } Pe - 
frequent... | ug 
reatest number ‘of rainy ‘days in one ‘month.. 19 
Day in which the greatest amount of rain fell. | June 10, 
Greatest amount of rain in one day ... ves eee| 1.561 








Extremes. 


43.655 in 72! 18. 688 in "72. 
130 in 1861, | 80 in 1841. 
, a se Sept., = 


3.115 
October, 1864 
Jena tose. | jaar, 1841. 





1 
Sep. 14, 1843) Sept. 14, °48. 
3.456 | Pont 060 








elxxii MEAN METEOROLOGICAL RESULTS FoR 1872. 


sNOW. 


| 
Total depth of snow in laches... ove one seb gebene ; @.8 122.9 in 1879, 38.4 in 1851. 
Number of days in which snow ‘ei . 77 © 87 in 1850. S33 in 1848, 
Month io which the greatest depth of snow fell. December. February. March, 1870 Dee. 1851. 
Greatest depth of snow tn ome month .. oe 3.0 waa | 62.4 10.7 
inet in » aah the days of snow were most | December.| January. 





Dec., 1872. | Feb. 1848, 
Greatest & number of days of snow in one mont u me 7 au 8 
Day in which the greatest amount of snow fall.| Dec, 25- PSI! Jan. 20, 07. 
Greatest fall of snow io one day ... ...... 60.00.00 15.0 | 16.0 5.5 





Dirrenerce oF cenraty Merronotoonat Etewewts reow tuwem Nommat Valves for sacu 
QUARTER aNp ron Tax Year, prom Decewurn, 1871, ro Novemnen, 1872, mnciosive. 


Velocity 
Bar | Tem- | py | Days Days of  Clonded 
meter. perature ™ | Rain. ‘Snow. Wind. Sky. 





. in. in. 
—3.06 — 2.200 36 he uo tH 
—3.58 — 3.767 -§ + 2.30 45.37 


—0.0% — 2.848 q — 2.85 +1.31 


. — 0207 42.80 |— 1.897, 46.6: om . re 
- —1.15 —10.202 . —26.00 | +2.64 — 





PERIODICAL OR OCCASIONAL EVENTS—1872 


February 28. Crows seen. 
March 30. Robins seen. 
April 2. Song we. 
- 6. Blue Boase arrived in neighbourhood. 
“ 6. Swallows seen. 
“ 9. Wild geese passiag. First lightning. First vessel entered harbour as far 
as Brock Street 


Pigeons a No.signs of vegetation except the Chestnat buds are 
swelling. 

Last snow of the season. 

Frogs heard. —2*th, Butterflies. 

First thunder storm. 

Last ice of season. 

Maple trees in flower. 

Baltimore Birds. 


Last frost of season. 
Humming Birds. 
Fireflies seen —28th, very numerous 
Vegetation suffering very much for the want of rain. 
Plover numerous. 
Swallows gone. 
First frost of season. 
vor Nal lacks damage over this A pa pperemanatioae quantities of 


Bees 


. 
: 


of es 


g 
s 


- Very large number of shooting stars observed. 
. First snow storm. 
Bay Frozen. Crossed on 11th. 
Sleighing good. 
- Heavy Snow Storm from N, E.—wind in farious gusts—23 inches of mow 
up to night of 20th, Storm very general. 


’ 
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A.M, 10 P.M., and midnight. The means and resultants of the wind are from hourly obscrvations. 
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Monthly range 
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Ist, 21st and 23rd. 


Possible to see Aurora on 16 nights; impossible on 12 nights. 
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Solar haloes on 10th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 23rd 


Lunar haloes on 13th and 15th. 


. 28.848 at 8 am. on Zist. 


WIND. 


Resultant Direction N. 68° W.; Resultant Velocity 4.29 miles. 


Mean Velocity 10.21 miles per hour. 


... 90.123 at 8 a.m, on 15th. ee 
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..36°4 from 8 a.m. of 10th to $ a.m, of 11th. 
..0°3 from a.m to p.m. of 14th. 
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perature .. 


: monthly means do not include Sunday observations. The daily means, excepting t 
«+ 4th ...Mean Temperature .......... 
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Maximum Temperature .. 
Least daily range......<2 sc... 


Minimum Tem 
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Maximum 


Mean Msximu 


Greatest daily range.......... 
Snowing on 11 days; depth 10.4 inches; duration of fall 42.5 hours. 


Mean of Cloudiness, 0.59. 
Most Windy hour | p.m.; Mean Velocity 13.43 iniles per honr. 


Most Windy day 21st; Mean Velocity 19.31 miles per hoar. 
Least Windy day 7th; Mean Velocity 2.57 miles per hour. 
Least Windy hour 3 a.m.; Mean Velocity §.60 miles per hour. 


Maximum Velocity 31.5 miles, from 1 to 2 p.m. of 21st. 


Aurora observed on 3 nights, viz.: 
Large Meteor in 8. W. at 10 p.m. of 2nd. 
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OUR SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


> > 


YNDALL‘'S — THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, 
ICE AND GLACIZRS. §1 59. 

NORDHOFF'S — CALIFORNIA FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE AND RESI- 
DENCE, §2 50, 

TYNDALL'S — CONTRIBUTIONS TO MOLECULAR PHYSICS IN THE 
DOMAIN OF RADIANT HEAT. A Series of Memoirs published in the 
* Philosophical Transactions” and “ Philosophical Magazine.” With Addi- 
tions. £5 00. 

CAPTAIN WILSON AND CAPTAIN WARNER'S—NARRATIVE OF THE 
DISCOVERY OF JERUSALEM; EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 
IN THE CITY AND TITLE TOLY LAND. With an Introduction b; 
Dean Stanley. Edited by Walter Morrison, M.P. $3 00. 

WHYMPER’S — SCRAMBLES AMONGST: THE ALPS, IN TIE YEARS 
1860-69. With over 100 Illustrations. ¢2 50. 


EVANS—THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. $5 00, 


HELPS — LIFE AND LABOURS OF MR. BRASSEY, THE EMINENT 
CONTRACTOR, $6 00. 


STANLEY — THE FINDING OF DR. LIVINGSTONE, English Edition. 
Handsomely Illustrated, with Maps. &5 00, 


BURTON AND DRAKE — UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a new Map of 
Syria. Illustrations and Inscriptions, the Hanah Stones, dc. 2 vola. $8 00. 

HMAVEN—THE SCHOOL AND THE ARMY 'N GERMANY AND FRANCE. 
With a Diary of Siege Life at Versailles. $2 50. 

PARKMAN—THE OREGON TRAIL: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Moun- 
tain Life. $2 59. 


FORSYTH—THE NOVELS AND NOVELISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY: in Illustration of the Manners and Morals of the Age. $1 0. 


TORONTO OF OLD: COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECLIONS ILLUS. 
TRATIVE OF THE EARLY SETTLEMENT AND SOCIAL LIFE OF 
THE CAPITAL OF ONTARIO. By Rev Dr. Scadding. Svo., about 600 pp. 
Portraits and Index. $3.50 (Immediately.) 


COPP, CLARK & CO. 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
67 & 69 COLBORNE STREET, TORONTO. 

















,B.—The pwhlication of the May number of the Jovanar has 





days, in order that the Meteoro agica Tables for April might he inclu led therein 
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